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LIKEWISE 
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BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 
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A GRAND REPOSITORY OF TASTE, ELEGANCE AND ENTERTAINMENT, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As in the courſe of the enſuing Work ſome Terms and Alluſions 


may occur, unintelligible to Perſons, who have not made the Anti- 
quities of this Country their immediate ſtudy, and who would, for 
information, be obliged to turn over a variety of books, a general 
Hiſtory of Ancient Caſtles, explaining the Terms relative to their 
Conſtruction, Garriſons, and Privileges, with the Machines uſed 
for their Attack and Defence, is introduced, and will be found ex- 
tremely uſeful : the fame may be ſaid on the ſubject of Abbeys and 
Monaſtick Foundations. Illuſtrative Accounts of both are therefore 
here given, compiled from the beſt Authorities: and as moſt of 
theſe Buildings are either of the Saxon Architecture, or of that ſtile 
commonly called Gothick, ſome characteriſtic marks and principles 
of the firſt are pointed out, and an inveſtigation of the Origin of 
the latter attempted. DomEesDay-Book being quoted in ſeveral 
Deſcriptions, ſome particulars of that ancient Record, will, it is 
hoped, not improperly be inſerted. 

The EDiToR begs to have it underſtood, that he does not herein 
pretend to inform the Veteran Antiquary, but has drawn up theſe 
Accounts ſolely for the uſe of ſuch as are deſirous of having, with- 


Our 


T ENT-RQO-D-U-C:T-1-0:N. 


out much trouble, a general knowledge of the SubjeEts treated of in 
this Publication; which they will find collected into as ſmall a com- 


paſs as any tolerable degree of perſpicuity would permit. In order 


to render every article as clear as poſſible, the verbal Deſcriptions, 


where capable, are illuſtrated by Drawings. 


THE EDITOR, 


The Letter-Preſs General Deſcriptions of the Counties will 


be given promiſcuouſly in the courſe of the Publication to illuftrate 


the Maps. 


— — — — — — — —— 


—ĩv5ði— 
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BENERAL HISTORY 


> HD 


ANTIENT CASTLES, FORTS, &c. 


Including, among other curious Subjects, a Full and Accurate Account of 


The Manner of Building and Fortifying thoſe antient Monuments of Britiſh 
Grandeur; alſo an Hiſtory of Abbeys, Monaſteries and other Foundations ;—of 
the Gothic, Saxon, Norman, old Engliſh Arms and Military Manners ;—their 
Architecture, &c. The different kinds of Druidical Monuments, and an au- 
thentic Account of that venerable Remain of Antiquity called Doomſday- 
Book, with an Explanation of the Hands in which it was Written ſoon after 


the Norman Conqueſt. 
LOG EIMESLS W.1T-H 


A Deſcription of Military Engines, and Machines ; Weapons of Defence and 
Offence uſed before and ſince the Invention of Gunpowder, and many other 
valuable Particulars relative to the Manners and Cuſtoms of our Anceſtors, 


Embelliſhed with moſt elegant and beautiful CorrER-PLATES, 


| 
| 
| 


G2 A: 1 
Hiſtory of CASTLEs, MILITARY ENGINES, &c. 


Hiſtory warrants this concluſion; which in itſelf is natural, ſince the ſame policy that firſt in- 

duced the weaker to furniſh themſelves with weapons againſt the ſtronger, might well be ſuppoſed 
to ſuggeſt the idea to a ſmall number of men of intrenching themſelves or erecting ſome fort of build- 
ings, (though rude in their origin) capable of ſecuring them againſt the aſſaults of a multitude. But as 
the firſt weapons in uſe were probably only ſticks and ſtones, and thoſe wooden lances, &c. which are yet 
adopted by ſome ſavages; ſo we have reaſon to judge the firſt Caſtles were no more than wooden buildings, 
ſurrounded by a ditch, or fortified by trees felled, &c. till time, experience and refinement, taught better 
modes of defence in later ages. 

The Romans, from whom moſt of the nations of the middle ages borrowed their mode of defence, called 
the larger Caſtles Caſtra, and the ſmaller Caſtellæ. Thoſe walled with ſtone, and intended for places of 
reſidence, ſuch as thoſe whoſe ruins make a conſiderable portion of this work, are, for the moſt part, of 
no higher antiquity than the Conqueſt. Sir William Dugdale tells us, that in the time of the Saxons, there 
were very few ſuch defenſible ſtructures as we now call Caſtles, the derivation of whoſe names is from the 
French; ſo that notwithſtanding the Engliſh were a warlike people, yet, for want of the like ſtrong holds, 
they were leſs able to reſiſt their enemies. And in an antient hiſtory of Normandy, we find, that when 
Sweyne, king of Denmark, entered the realm againſt king Alred, to revenge the ſlaughter of the Danes, 
by the Anglo Saxons, he ſubdued all before him, by reaſon that there were no Forts, or Caſtles, to ſtop his 
progreſs ; © becauſe the Forts in England were built after the Norman Conqueſt.” This is aſſerted by 
many of our hiſtorians, and aſſigned as a reaſon for the facility with which William made himſelf maſter 
of this country. 

It is not denied, that the Saxons, Romans, and, according to ſome antiquaries, even the antient Britons, 
had Caſtles or Forts of ſtone; however, theſe were in number very few, and at that period, either deſtroyed, 
or ſo much decayed, that little more than their ruins were remaining. The Conqueror was too good a 
general to omit improving this neglect to his advantage; and 3 when ſeated on the throne, he 
immediately began to erect Caſtles all over the kingdom; inſomuch that Rous obſerves, (Rex, Will. Con- 
queſtor, ad Caſtella conſtruenda, totam Angliam fatigabat.” i. e.“ William, the Conqueror, in order to conſtruct 


Caſtles, haraſſed all England.“ The taxes raiſed under various denominations, ſufficiently confirmed the 
16, A | allegations; 


T Hin is no doubt but that Caſtles and Fortifications of various ſorts, were of very antient origin. 


* 
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2 ANTIOUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &. 


allegations. Nor was this all, for nothing was more natural, than for thoſe Normans, on whom William 
had beſtowed the lands of the Engliſh to other Caſtles, for their own defence againſt the old poſſeſſors; 
though we find that in time, theſe became eye-ſores to the crown, when the turbulence of the feudal Lords 
ſtirred up rebellions. In the mean time, the Caſtles having manors annexed, of themſelves grew into baronies ; 
there markets and fairs were held, partly in order to prevent the venders of goods and others from being ex- 
poſed to the free-booters, forreſters, and robbers of the times, and partly becauſe ſtrict juſtice was expected 
and ordered thereto be done; but notwithſtanding all this, it appeared that the barons, and lords of Caſtles, 
began to aſſume and arrogate to themſelves royal power, not only within their Caſtles, but likewiſe their 
environs, by exerciſing both civil and criminal judicature, and arbitrarily ſeizing upon forage and provi- 
ſion; as well as impriſoning individuals without form of trial; ſo that, according to William of New- 
bury, at length © there were in England as many kings, or rather tyrants, as lords of caſties.“ 

Not only the crown, and the lay barons had theſe Caſtles, but even biſhops were in poſſeſſion of them; 
though it ſhould ſeem to have been contrary to the canons of the church. This was but little regarded, 
for we ſind that many ſtrong fortreſſes were held, and even defended by eccleſiaſtics : nor was a decree of 
the pope better attended to, which forbad holding more than two Caſtles. In conſequence of the licen- 
tious behaviour of the garriſons of theſe places, it was at length agreed, in a treaty between king Stephen, 
and Henry II. when only duke of Normandy, that all the Caſtles erected within a certain period ſhould be 
demoliſhed ; purſuant to which, many were actually razed, but the number not being ſtipulated and 
others built, this came to nothing. Fe 

When Henry aſcended the throne, ſeveral fortreſſes were deſtroyed; and all perſons were prohibited 

from erecting new ones, without the king's eſpecial licence. One of thefe was granted by Richard II. in 
the beginning of his reign, to the then lord Scrope, for the erection of a Caſtle at Bolton, in Yorkſhire. 
But few of theſe licences are of older date than the reign of Edward III. However, for the defence of the 
country, Royal Caſtles were erected at the public expence ; and ſome of the licences abovementioned, were 
granted by the great lords of the realm. 
As it was thus very evident thoſe proviſions did not put a ſtop to the depredations complained of; for to 
prevent like extortions, ſeveral acts of parliament were paſſed in the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. 
directing in what manner, and of whom purveyance for a Caltle ſhould be made; wherein it was enacted, 
that no conflable, nor his bailiff, ſhould take corn, or other chattels of any man, not being of the town 
where the Caſtle ſtood, without immediate payment for the ſame, unleſs the owner conſented to truſt for 
his money; and if he was of the ſame town, the value was to be paid to him within forty days. 

In the Saxon epocha, the few Caſtles then in being were, probably on occaſion of war or invaſions, gar- 
riſoned by the national militia, and, at other times guarded ſlightly by the domeſtics of the princes, or great 
perſonages, who refided therein; but after the conqueſt, when all the eſtates were thus changed into baro- 
nies, held by knights ſervice, caſtle-guard coming under that deſcription, was reckoned among the duties 
to which particular tenants were liable. The biſhops and abbots, who till the time of the Normans had 
held their lands in frank almoign, or free alms, were, by this new regulation, not exempted from theſe ſer- 
vices. They were not, it is true, obliged to perſonal ſervice, yet it was ſufficient that they provided lit and 
able perſons in their ſtead. The innovation was complained of, but yet it prevailed. 

It was a cuſtom for the Conqueror, and the monarchs of thoſe times, to grant eſtates to men of ap- 
proved fidelity and valour, on condition that they ſhould perform caſtle-guard, for a ſpecified time, with 
a certain number of men; and they were ſometimes bound by their tenures, to keep in repair a tower, or 
bulwark. But theſe ſervices, in proceſs of time, were commuted for annual rents, ſometimes denominated 

vard-penny, but commonly caſtle- guard rents, payable on fixed days, under prodigious penalties. As te- 
nants in frank almoign, their eſtates were liable only to the 7rinoda neceſſ/tas, namely, building of bridges, 
Caſtles for the defence of the country, and repelling invaſions ; whereas by the new eſtabliſhment and te- 
nures, they were obliged to perform inilitary ſervice in foreign countries, and in time of peace; and in caſe 
of refuſing caſtle- guard money, the tax was every year doubled. Theſe oppreſſions were afterwards re- 
ſtrained by an act of parliament made in the reign of Henry VIII. and finally annihilated, with the tenures 
by knights ſervice, in the time of Charles II. Such Caſtles as were private property, were guarded either 
by mercenary ſoldiers, or the tenants of the lord, 

A ſpecies of tyranny exerciſed by the governors of theſe Caſtles, as late as the reign of Henry IV. is 
pointed out by the rolls of parliament, in a petition from the commons, declaring that many of the conſta- 
bles or governors, who were appointed juſtices of the peace, exerciſed their authority under various pre- 
tences to ſeize and imprifon perſons, againſt whom they had any quarrel, reſentment, or ill will, and to 
Keepthem till they had paid a fine or ranſom for their deliverance. They humbly prayed his majeſty, therefore, 
to ordain for the future, that no conſtable ſhould be a juſtice of peace in that county, wherein his Caſtle 
was ſituated, and that no one ſhould be impriſoned, except in the common Jail of the county, under a pe- 
nalty to be ſettled by that parliament, reſerving only to the lords their antient franchiſes. And the petition 
was accordingly granted. In a ſtatute made in the gth of Henry III. is the following regulation reſpecting 
perſons bound to do caſtle- guard, who might be called to ſerve in the king's army. © No 'conſtable ſhall 
diſtrain any Knight for to give him money for the keeping of his Caſtle, if he himſelf ſhall do it in his 
proper perſon, or cauſe it to be done by another ſufficient man, if he may not do it for a reaſonable cauſe; 
aid if we do lead or fend him in an army, he ſhall be free from caſtle-ward for the time he ſhall be with 
us in fee of our hoſt, for the which he hath done ſervice in our wars.” 

Caſtles which belonged to the crown, were committed generally to the charge of ſome truſty perſon, 
who was ſtiled governor and conſtable. They were ſometimes in poſſeſſion of the ſheriff of the county, 
who, on particular occaſions, converted them into priſons. The ſheriff was reſponſible at the exchequer, 
for the rents of the lands and farms, with which he was intruſted ; as well as all other profits. In the time 
of war, and in caſe of an invaſion, he was obliged to furniſh proviſions, &c. out of the revenues of the 


county, to which he was directed by a writ under the privy ſeal. And we find that the barons of the ex- 
cChequer were, at certain times, appointed to ſurvey theſe Caſtles. The materials of which they were 


built, were of various ſorts, according to the times and places of their erection; but the figure or manner 

of their conſtruction ſeems to have been pretty uniform, | | 
The walls were generally faced with ſtones, and laid as regularly as their ſhapes would admit; the inſides 
were of the ſame materials mixed with a quantity of fluid mortar. The cuſtom was very antient, and 
the maſons called it grant work. The angles were always coigned; and the arches were turned with ſtone 
; ſquared, 
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ſquared, ſome of this being brought from Normandy, called therefore Caen-ſtone. With this the 
whole outſide was now and then caſed. The inſides of the walls were ſometimes formed with ſquared 
chalk, inſtead of ſtone; as were thoſe in the caſtle of Guildford, and other edifices. The reaſon that 
Saxon, Britiſh, and other materials are frequently found in buildings erected ſince the conqueſt, is, that 
the Normans often built on former foundations, and Kill more frequently uſed the materials of old build- 
ings in completing their new works, which has occaſtoned ſome miſtakes among antiquarians, The local 
ſituation had frequently a great ſhare in determining the form of buildings, which at the belt had ſeldom 
much regularity to boaſt ; yet there were certain appendages deemed as neceſſary to them, as any of the 
works of our fortifications are eſteemed at the preſent day. The principal of theſe were the following: 

The firſt, and moſt advanced part of an antient caſtle, was the Barbican, the etymology of which word 
is differently explained by different writers, but it certainly in its derivation appears to be an Arabian 
word. The caſtle was forefenced with this for more ſecurity. According to Sir Henry Spelman, a Bar— 
bican is a fort or hold: a munition, or outwork, placed in the front of a caſtle: alſo a hole in the wall of a 
city, or caſtle, through which arrows and darts were caſt out, Other antiquaries deſcribe it to be a watch- 
tower. However, theſe writers differ in the derivation of the word Barbican, yet they all agree in this, that 
it was a watch-tower, for the purpole of deſcrying an enemy when ata diſtance. No particular place was 
aſſigned for this, except that it was always an outwork, .and ſometimes advanced beyond the ditch; in 
which caſe it was joined by a draw-bridge, and formed a kind of breaſt-work, and the entrance into the 
caſtle. A tax was levied on certain lands, called barbacanage, for the repair of theſe works. 

Next in order was a work, called a Mote, or moat, graft, or foſs, for by all theſe names the Ditch was de- 
nominated, This was either wet or dry, but generally the former was choſen. Its depth or breadth was 
arbitrary. In dry ditches were ſometimes ſubterraneous paſſages, through which the cavalry could fally. 
Thoſe: of the Royal Caſtles were cleanſed at the public expence, whereby the monks were exemptcd from 
that charge. This ditch was ſometimes called the Ditch of the Ballium, to diſtinguiſh it from the ditches 
of the interior works. Over it was either a ſtanding or draw-bridge, leading to the Ballium. Within the 
ditch, the walls of the Ballium, or outworks were placed. In towns, the name of Ballium was given to a 
work fenced with paliſades, ſometimes maſonry, covering the ſuburbs ; but in Caſtles it was the ſpace imme- 
diately within the outer wall. When there was a double enciente of walls, the ſpaces between each wall 
were {tiled the outer and inner Ballium. 

At the ſiege of Bedford, we are informed, that © The Caſtle was taken by four aſſaults. In the firſt was 
taken the Barbican; in the ſecond, the outer Ballia; at the third attack, the wall by the old tower, was 
thrown down by the miners, where, with great danger, they poſſeſſed themſclves of the inner Ballia, through 
a chink; at the fourth aſſault, the miners let fire to, the Tower; whereupon the enemy ſurrendered.” The 
wall of the Ballium, commonly high, was flanked with towers; and had a parapet embattled. Flights of 
ſteps were raiſed at convenient diſtances; and the parapet had often the merlons pierced with long chinks, 
terminating in olllets, or round holes. Father Daniel ſays, © Les brates parnſent avoir ets encore une forli- 
fication comme les bailles, et la barbacane. Quelques auteurs Pappellent Brachiale.” Thus he mentions a work, 
called a Bray, which he thinks ſomewhat ſimilar to a Ballium. Within this were the wells, the lodgings, 
and barracks for the garriſon, chapels, and other buildings. Mounts were often thrown up, which ſerved 
to command the country. The uſual paſſage into the Ballium was through a ſtrong machicolated and em- 
battled gate, between two towers, ſecured by a portcyllis. , The towers were allotted tothe corps de garde, 
and the porter's lodgings were generally over the gateway. 

The Keep or Dungeon, which commonly ſtood on an eminence in the centre, was ſometimes ſtyled 
emphatically The Tower. Frenchmen term a ſtrong tower or. platform of this kind, a Dungeon. It 
was the Citadel, wherein the beſieged made their laſt efforts of defence. 

The Keeps at Portcheſter, Cambridge, and Oxford Caſtles, were in the exterior walls. The Keep was 
often ſurrounded with a ditch, and ſecured by a draw- bridge, portcullis, machicolated gate; and occaſionally 
with an outer wall, garniſhed with ſmall towers. The Portcullis is derived from Ponta clauſa, or port- cloſe; 
a kind of machine like a harrow. Machicolations over gates, in fortifications, are ſmall projections, ſup= 
ported by brackets, having open intervals at the bottom, through which meltcd lead and ſtones were thrown 

. down on the heads of the aſſailants. | | 

The Keep was generally a high ſquare tower, conſiſting of four or five ſtories, with turrets at each angle, 
Stair-caſes were placed in theſe turrets, and frequently a. well. If the Keep or Dungeon happened to be 
Circular, it was called a Julliet, The walls of the Keep were always of an extraordinary thickneſs ; whereby 
they withſtood the attacks of time and weather, and were enabled to ſurvive their deſolations, the Dungeons 
being in thoſe times the moſt ſtriking remains of antient Caſtles. | 8 

It is obſervable that in thoſe very Keeps that contained the dungeons, were moſt frequently the lord or 
governor's {tate rooms, which in our days we ſhould not conceive to be a very eligible fituation. Theſe 
Towers, inſtead of windows, were furniſhed with chinks or loop-holes, which ſerved to admit light, and to 
diſcharge arrows from; though ſome, inſtead of ſuch apertures, had only 1ky lights at the top, where alſo 
was a platform. The different ſtones moſt commonly were vaulted. 


Alterations in the State of the Tortreſſes by the Introduction bf Gunpezeder, a change in Military Diſcipline, the 


Art of Defence, and other mcidental conſequences, Methods of Attack aud Defence before. and ſince the Inden- 
tion of Gunpowder, 1 bY 


ABOUT the time that Scotland: became annexed to the Britiſh crown, the ſtate of the nation became 
more ſettled. The reſpectable footing of our navy, and the abolition of the feudal ſyſtem, all combined 
to render Caſtles of little conſequence as fortreſſes. The improvements likewiſe in the arts, and their con- 
ſtant companion, an increaſe of luxury, induced our nobility and gentry to build : themſelves more plea- 
fant and airy dwellings, relinquiſhing thoſe antient, [dreary manſions, in which ſecurity was preferred not 
only to ornaments, but even to convenience. 

Previous to the breaking out of the Civil War, in the reign of king Charles I. an enquiry ſeems to have been 
made into the ſtate of Fortifications and Caſtles; as in 1636, a commiſſion: was iſſued, whereby lieutenant 
colonel Francis:Coningſby was appointed commiſſary general of and for all the Caſtles and Forts in Eng- 
land and Wales, with a ſtated allowance to be paid out of the chetjues and deſalcations made from time to 
time: where theſe did not anſwer, the treaſurywas to make good the deficieney. Several Fortreſſes, however, 


Were 
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were garriſoned during the ſame reign, but moſtly deſtroyed by the ravages of war, or left in ſuch a ruinous 
condition, that their materials were often granted or taken without leave, for the purpoſes of crecting other 
buildings, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of, by men who for the ſake of a temporary gain, thought proper (even 
where time had not effected it) to deprive their country of thoſe remains of antiquity. 

It appears, that the mode of attack and defence in uſe amongſt our anceſtors, was very ſimilar to that 
practifee by the Romans, who were ignorant of Artillery, having their different engines, as the Baliſta, 
Catapulta, Eſpringals, Bricolles, Petrary, War-Wolf, and other ſuch machines for the various purpoſes of 
war. Beſides theſe, for paſſing the ditch, there were the Cattus and Sow machines, anſwering to the Plu- 
teus and Vinea, or Teſtudo and Muſculus of the Romans: the Ram was ſometimes, but not commonly 
uſed. For ſtorming, or approaching the walls, they had moveable Towers, which covered the befiegers, 
and riſing above the ramparts, enabled them to watch the motions of the garriſon. Mines and artificial 
Fireworks were frequently had recourſe to. The former were either ſubterraneous paſſages, or elle made 
with an intent, as at preſent, to throw down the wall. | 

Except the Baliſta and Catapulta, we can gather little more than the name and uſe of ſome machines, 
concerning which, authors differ conſiderably. But we {hall collect and relate what has been obſerved 
concerning them, as far as we can collect materials, : 

The Catapulta was thus conſtructed. Cords, like a {kein of thread, were wound over iron pieces, croſling 
two holes, called capitals, till they were full. In the center of theſe cords, the arm of the Catapulta was 
fixed, having a cavity, or ſpoon, at its extremity for holding flones, which were encloſed in a ſmall baſket. 
The cords were then twiſted by means of wheels and pinions: the arm, which before ſtood perpendicular, 
was now brought down, and kept faſt by a catch: the ſtones were then placed in the fpoon, and the arm 
being ſuddenly let go, ſtruck againſt an upright piece, and threw olit the contents with an amazing force. 
When darts were to be projected, an additional contrivance was uſed. 

The Baliſta depended and acted upon the ſame principles, but in its figure it more refembled a croſs-bow. 
A Catapulta conſtructed on this model only ten inches long, and thirteen broad, threw a leaden ball, of a 
pound weight, 230 French toiſes, or fathoms, and projected ten darts to the diſtance of 100 paces. 

Many writers confound theſe together. The Baliſta, however, moſtly threw darts, though it was ſome— 
times uſed for caſting ſtones; as was likewiſe the Catapulta. The import of Catapulta, is certainly a dart; 
and we find, that its force or moving power depended on the elaſticity of twiſted cords, made with womens 
hair, that of horſes, or the bowels of animals. One of this ſort was called Onager, or Scorpio, which 
acted by the fall of a great weight, fixed to the ſhorteſt arm of a ſuſpended lever. This raiſed the other 
arm to which a ſling was fixed, whereby ſtones were projected rapidly to a great diſtance. 

Bricole is a term uſed in tennis, and ſignifies a rehound. This, and the Petrary, Mangana, Mangonel, 
Matafunda, Terbuchet, and Warwolf, authors think were of the ſame conſtruction, though differently 
named, according to their magnitudes and powers. Du Cange obſerves of the Trabuchetum, or Trebu= 
chetum, that it was “ Catapultz ſpecies, a larger kind of Catapulta, uſed to throw out ſtones, or to ſhake 
down the walls of a beſieged city.” This machine derived its name from an obſolete Latin word, fignity- 
ing to outweigh or throw down. The above mentioned writer, ſpeaking of the Petrary lays, it is an en— 
gine, commonly called a Petrary, or Mangonum. *© Tormentum quod vulgo dicitur Petraria, vel Mangonum.”” 
And the Matafunda he deſcribes as a warlike engine, by means of which ſtones were caſt upon the enemy. 
By another writer, both theſe machines are called Machinas jaculatorias,” * Machines for throwing darts.“ 
Camden, in his Remains, has thus mentioned the Warwolf, when ſpeaking of Edward I. © At the ſiege of 
Stivelin, he, with another engine, named the Warwolte, pierced with one ſtone, and cut as even as a thread, 
two Vauntmures; as he had done before at the ſiege of Brehin, where Thomas aue, the Scotſman, 
ſcoffed at the Engliſh artillery, by wiping the wall with his handkerchief, until both he and the wall were 
wiped away with a ſhot.” Du Cange calls the Eſpringal, « Balifta Validior qua telum emitiliur;“ i. e. a 
ſtronger or more powerful kind of Baliſta, for the purpoſe of throwing darts. Theſe were called Mu- 
chettee ; they were large, and ſometimes winged with braſs, inſtead of feathers. | 

With regard to ſome of theſe machines, the ſtories of their vaſt power are ſuch as will ſcarcely appear 
credible. They are repreſented as caſting ſtones and other miſſiles, ſo rapidly and forcibly that no walls 
could reſiſt them. It is related that Philip de Valois beſieging the Count de Hainault, in the Low Coun- 
tries, threw the carcaſes of dead horſes, &c. into the place, and thereby obliged the beſieged to capitulate. 
Froiffart records, that the 'Engliſh being beſieged at Auberoche in Gaſcoigne, by the Count de Laille, 
ſent out an eſquire with a letter to their general, the carl of Derby; but this unfortunate perſon being; 
taken, he was put into an engine with the writing tied about his neck, and thus thrown into the Caſtle, 
where he fell dead among the beſieged. | 

Machines of the above nature were conſtructed in imitation of the Romans, by thoſe of later times. 
Rolling Towers were of very antient original: they were alſo uſed by the Engliſh; for we find that the 
carl of Derby uſed them at the ſiege of Reole. After having beleagured the place for nine weeks, he 
cauſed two towers, each three ſtories high to be built. Theſe were placed on four ſmall wheels, or trucks, 
and towards the town, covered with boiled leather, to guard them from fire, and to reſiſt the darts. Three 
hundred archers were ſtationed in the different ſtories. Theſe towers were puſhed by men to the city wall, 
the ditch having been previouſly filled up. - From hence the ſoldiers made ſuch vigorous diſcharges, that 
none of the garriſon durſt ſhew themſelves on the ramparts. The ſame writer has likewiſe mentioned ano- 
ther of theſe machines, with which the Engliſh, in the reign of Richard II. under John de Holland, and 
Thomas de Percy, took the town of Ribadana, in Gallicia; and ſo terrified the garriſon of Maures, that 
they did not even wait for a ſummons. While the archers in the towers, by their aſſaults, employed the at- 
tention of the garriſon on the ramparts, the armed men in theſe towers uſually deſtroyed the wall. Theſe 
towers had alſo bridges from the upper ſtory, which, being let down upon the parapet, made a paſſage 
into the caſtle or town. When the Ram was in uſe, a principal engine among the Romans, it was placed 
W e on the ground floor of the tower; where it was worked, under cover of the archers and croſs- 

ow men. | 

The Cattus, -or Gattus; was ſimilar to the Pluteus of the antients. It was covered with a ſhed, and ſome- 
times wheeled. . Thus Vegitius obſerves, that, ( Vineas dixerunt veteres, quos nunc militari barbaricoque uſu 
Catios vocant. Under this machine, the beſiegers filled up and paſſed the ditch, ſapped or mined the wall. 
They had Catts that were crenellated, having chinks andcrenelles, from whence the archers and croſs- 
bow men might make their diſcharges, |: Such machines were called Chatz-chaſtillez, or caſtellated Catts. 


Theſe 


Of the various MACHINES uſed for ATTACK and DEFENCE. - 


J 


Theſe had ſometimes a ſalient angle, ſo that the arrows and ſtones directed againſt them, glanced off in an 
oblique manner. | 

Another machine much of the ſame conſtruction, and uſed for the ſame purpoſe, was the Sow. William 
of Malmſbury tells us, Unum futt machinamentum, quod noſtri ſuem, veleres vinea Vocant. Quaſt futs ad mu- 
rorum ſuſſodienda penetrant fundamenta ;* 1. e. There was a machine which the antients called a Vinea, but 
the moderns a Sow; after the manner of that animal it rooted up the earth, and was uſed to undermine the 
foundation of walls. 

C:mden in his Remains, ſays, the Counteſs, who defended the caſtle of Dunbar, beſieged by Edward III. 
threatened him, © that unleſs the Engliſhmen kept their Sow better, ſhe would make her caſt her pigs. 
The compiler of the deſcriptions publiſhed under the name of Groſe, lays, “ two machines, one called the 
Boar and the other the Sow, were employed by the parliamentary forces, at the liege of Corfe Caſtle in 
Dorſetſhire. 

The Battering Ram was employed frequently at ſieges by the Romans. Dr. Deſaguliers, the famous en- 
gineer, has proved that the momentum of ſuch an engine, twenty- eight inches in diameter, one hundred 
and eighty feet long, with a head of caſt-iron, of one tun and a half: the whole Ram, with its iron hoops, 
weighing forty-one thouſand one hundred and twelve pounds, and moved by the united force of one thou- 
ſand men, will be only equal to that of a ball of thirty-ſix pounds weight, ſhot point blank from a cannon. 
The uſe of the Ram was diſcontinued in France, according to Father Daniel, long before the introduction 
of cannon. Froiſſart informs us, that it was employed, in the time of Philip de Valois, cotemporary 
with Edward III. at the ſiege of St. Amand in Flanders, by the Count de Hainault; nevertheleſs he is 
doubtful of its being generally in vogue at that time. It is certain, the Venetians uſed it in 1345, at the 
ſiege of Zara, which happened about the ſame period. 

Mines formerly were of two ſorts: one, whereby the aſſailants ſimply dug themſelves a paſſage under 
the walls of the place inveſted ; the other, with a view of making a breach. In both caſes, as the earth 
was removed, the top of the gallery was ſupported by planks, propped with ſtrong beams: bur in the 
Jatter caſe, the work being carried on under the wall or tower propoſed to be thrown down, theſe props were 
{meared over with various combuſtible matters; which being ſet on fire, in conſequence the earth above 
wanting their ſupport, fell in, and overthrew the building. Where the Mine was of no great depth, the 
props were pulled away by cords: and Mines of this kind, were frequently employed by Philip Auguſtus. 
"They were uſed at the ſiege of Boves, the firſt at which that prince was preſent; who had always in his 
ſervice a number of ſkilful miners. Mines of this fort remained in uſe till the reign of Louis XII. Theſe 
were higher and broader than what are now in uſe, being ſo roomy as to admit of engagements hand to 
hand; and it was a common practice with the beſieged to attempt, by countermines, to drive out their 
aflailants. 

We find that artificial fireworks were early known, and were uſed both by the befiegers and beſieged; of 
which many inſtances are recorded by hiſtorians; yet what theſe Fireworks were, is not clearly related. 
Jonville, the French hiſtorian, thus deſcribes the appearance and effect of this fire, of which he was an 
eye-witneſs, as it was made uſe of by the Turks againſt the French cruſaders, under St. Louis. He ſays, 
It was thrown from a machine called a Petrary, and that it came forwards as large as a barrel of verjuice, 
with a tail of fire iſſuing from it as big as a great ſword, making a noiſe in its paſſage ſimilar to thunder, 
and ſeeming like a dragon flying through the air, and, from the great quantity of fire iſſuing from it, giv- 
ing ſuch light in the army, that one might ſce, as if it had been day. Such was the terror it occaſioned 
among the commanders, that Gauter de Cariel, a valiant knight, gave it as his advice, that as often as it 
was thrown, the ſo'diers ſhould proſtrate themſelves, and beſeech the Lord to deliver them from that dan- 
ger, againſt which he alone could protect them.” He adds, © That Louis being in bed in his tent, as often 
as he was informed that the Greek fire had been thrown, would raiſe himſelf up, and exclaim, Good Lord 
God, preſerve my people!“ This fire was thrown three times in the night from a Petrary, and four times 
from a large croſs-bow. Geoffry de Vineſauf, who accompanied Richard I. in his Cruſade to the Holy 
Land, ſpeaking of the compoſition, called Greek Wild-fire, ſays, that“ With a pernicious ſtench and 
livid flame, it conſumed even flint and iron; nor could it be extinguiſhed by water, but by ſprinkling ſand 
its violence might be abated, and vinegar would put the fire out.” Father Daniel informs us, this prepara- 
tion was not only uſed in ſieges, but even in battles. According to this author, Philip Auguſtus, king of 
France, having found a quantity of Wild-fire ready prepared in Acre, brought it with him to France, and 
uſed it at the ſiege of Dieppe, for burning the Engliſh veſſels, then lying in that harbour. The ſame 
French writer relates the following marvellous ſtory, of a compoſition of this ſort. © An engineer, named 
Gaubet, a native of France, found out the ſecret of preſerving, even under water, a kind of Artificial 
Fire, incloſed in earthen pots, without any openings. He was ſo excellent a diver, as to be able to paſs 
under a river. Of this — he availed himſelf ſo far as to be able to ſet fire to ſome thick palliſades, 
that ſtopped up the entrance into the ifle of Andely, which Philip Auguſtus was then beſieging. At the 
time the enemy made an attack on the bridge, which that prince had built over the Seine, and all the atten- 
tion of the beſieged was directed that way, Gaubet dived with his pots of Fire-work, and being arrived at 
the palliſades, he, in an inſtant, ſet fire to them, Boats having been prepared for the ſoldiers, the iſle was 
furprized on that ſide, and the garriſon of the caſtle compelled to capitulate.” By the ſame means, the 
caſtle of Remorantin was alſo taken by the prince of Wales, in the reign of king John of France; and 
by Artificial Fire-works, in 1447, the Count de Dunois, beſieging Pont Audemer in Normandy, which 
was defended by the Engliſh with great valour, ſet fire to the city and took it. The manner theſe Fire- 
works were uſed was, by fixing them to arrows, and ſhooting them into the towns. They were employed 
with good ſucceſs, by the Engliſh, in a naval engagement between the ſquadrons of M. D'Ache and admi- 
ral Watſon, in the Eaſt Indies, at a recent period. 

The aſſailants of ſmall towns or caſtles in antient times, threw up no works; but carrying hurdles or large 
ſhields before them, advanced to the counterſcarp, or outer ditch, Hereby arrows, ſlings and croſs-bows, vigo- 
rous efforts were made to drive the beſieged from their ramparts. In the mean time, faſcines were brought 
to form a paſſage over the ditch, if wet, and ſcaling ladders to mount the walls. On the other hand, the be- 
ſieged endeavoured to keep the enemy at a diſtance, by attempting to burn the faſcines, or to break or 
overturn the ſcaling ladders. Lines of circumvallation and contravallation, were conſtructed in larger or 
ſtronger caſtles; the former to prevent any attack or ſuccour from without, and the latter to ſecure them 
from the ſallies of the beſieged. In both of theſe, at proper diſtances, ſmall wooden towers were erected. 
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But where the fortreſs was ſtrong and well garriſoned, and a vigorous reſiſtance expected, the beſiegers 
formed a blockade, by entirely ſurrounding it with lines, ſtrengthened by forts. King Stephen being 
unable to take by force the ftrong caſtle of Wallingford, turned the ſiege into a blockade, and called the 
principal fort in his lines, the caſtle of Craumer. At the ſame time he cut off the paſſage of the garriſon 
over the Thames, by erecting a ſtrong fort at the head of the bridge. The caſtle was held our, under the 
command of Brier Fitz Comte, till relieved by Henry II. then duke of Normandy ; who ſet out from 
France, and encloſing the king's works with a line of circumvallation, beſieged his enemies in their own 
lines. And this brought about a peace. | 

Edward III. at the fiege of Calais, beſides his other works, built a kind of city of timber about the place 
beſieged, in which there were houſes, laid out in regular ſtreets, containing ſhops for a variety of trades and 
occupations, and regular markets twice every week. | 

The compiler of the deſcriptions publiſhed under the name of Groſe ſcems to doubt, whether any thing 
like approaches were carried on; but among the Romans it is however very certain, that when the engines 
and machines were brought near the walls, batteries were then raiſed and covered with an epaulment. 
The mangonels and petraries began now to batter the walls; while the working parties, in order to make a 
paſſage over the ditch, carried hurdles and faſcines, which, with their bucklers, ſerved to ſhicld them 
as they advanced: they were ſupported by archers, covered with large targets, arrow proof, held 
before them by a part of the army, appointed particularly for that ſervice only. Theſe expert archers, 
by ſhooting into the crenelles, and other openings, covered and protected the workmen in their 
retreat for their ſupplies of whatever might be neceſſary. The ditch being either filled up, or an caſy 
deſcent made into it, the cattus was puſhed forwards, under cover whereof they made a paflage for the 
moveable tower; which being brought near the walls, the aſſailants on the different ſtages, kept a con- 
tinual diſcharge of arrows and ſtones, while the miners began to ſap the wall, or it was battered with the 
ram. No ſooner was the mine finiſhed, than the props were ſet on fire, as above mentioned; and during 
the confuſion occaſioned by the fall of the part mined, the aſſault was given and the breach was ſtormed. 

To oppoſe theſe attacks of the aſſailants, the beſieged, for their defence, ſhort flights of arrows and threw 
large ſtones, from their croſs-bows and engines; countermines were run under the moveable towers ol the 
enemy, in order to overturn them: the cattus they tried to break with ſtones, or to conlume with fire; 
beſides ſallying forth as now is the cuſtom, to ſurpriſe the beſiegers, or deſtroy their works. As to the bat- 
tering ram, ſometimes they endeavoured to break or ſeize it with nippers, but more commonly detenguy 
their walls againſt its aſſaults by woolſacks, 
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Of the Ak Ms, Offenſive and Defenſive, uſed by the TRoops, 
before the Invention of ARTILLERY and GUNPOWDER. 


FE HE knights, or men at arms, conſtituting the heavy cavalry of the antients, were compoſed of the 

nobility and gentry, who held their lands by military ſervice. Theſe were caſed in armour from 
head to foot, ſo as to be rendered to appearance invulnerable. The armour of one of theſe knights, in 
the field of battle, till near the middle of the fourteenth century, conſiſted of the following particulars ; 
a looſe garment, called a gambeſon, ſtuffed with cotton and wool; over this was a coat of mail, called a 
hawberk, formed of double rings or maſcles of iron, interwoven like the meſhes of a net; to which were 
fixed a hood, ſleeves, and hoſe alſo of mail. A helmet defended the head, and a ſhield depended from a 
leather thong round the neck, The heels were equipped with ſpurs, having rowels near three inches long. 
Over their armour, perſons of conſiderable fortunes or families wore rich ſurcoats, like thoſe of our he- 
ralds at arms, charged with armorial bearings and quaint devices. 

The reader will be ready to conclude, that one thus locked up in iron with other heavy accoutrements 
could diſplay but little activity; yet it is certain, that many extraordinary feats were done by theſe knights 
and men at arms, whom cuſtom, in a great meaſure, familiariſed to their otherwiſe burthenſome harneſs. 
However, when a horſeman thus completely armed was overthrown, he found it a very difficult matter to 
ariſe, much leſs could he remount without aſſiſtance; whilſt, on the other hand, his enemics had little 
chance of diſpatching him without diveſting him of his armour or hewing it in pieces. 

Nor were their offenſive weapons, for the moſt part, leſs cumberſome, being weighty lances, ponderous 
battle axes, large maces, and broad cutting ſwords. They had alſo a ſmall dagger, called a miſericorde. 
Their ſucceſs depended on the ſtrength and agility of the horſe in charges, not leſs than on the efforts and 
valour of the rider; on which account, the knights horſes were not only of the ſtrongeſt kind, but were 
barded, (barbed) or armed with iron or leather, on the head, neck, cheſt, and flanks. Next to the heavy 
cavalry, were the hobelers, choſen from the yeomanry of the country; they were generally archers, or croſs= 

| bow men, mounted on hobbies, or light horſes ; when they were employed to reconnoitre, or attack con- 
voys, otherwiſe they fought on foot. f 
_ The infantry were compoſed of archers, croſs- bow men, and ſuch as uſed bills, pikes, or halberts. The 
 Englith archers were generally conſidered as the moſt expert in Europe; and the long bow was in uſe here 
long after the introduction of fire-arms amongſt our anceſtors. There was an act paſſed in the 13th of 
F-lizabeth, enforcing a former one in the reign of Edward IV. for the importation of bow-ſtaves; and we 
find, that even at ſo late a period as that of king Charles I. the practice of the bow was enjoined by that 
monarch, and ſubſcriptions ſet on foot for raiſing a company of archers, for the ſervice of the parliament 

When employed in ſieges, the Engliſh archers were directed to make themſelves portable mantlets which 
covered them from head to foot: theſe were called pavoys or pavaces. At the time of their diſchargin 
their arrows, they were held before them by one of their comrades. They were alſo ſometimes armed Sith 

a {mall mel}, or mall of lead, fixed to the extremity of a handle about five feet in length. Their defen- 
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ſive armour conſiſted of a head piece; with a looſe garment of linen, ſtuffed with wool; under which they 
wore a ſhirt of mail: and to defend them from the cavalry, each man carried a ſtake or two, pointed at 
both ends, which he ſtuck in the ground in ſuch an oblique direction, that their points were preſented to 
the breaſts of the enemies horſcs, ſomewhat in the manner of our chevaux de frize. The croſs-bow men 
had much the ſame accoutrements and defenſive armour, as were uſed by the archers. 

The infantry of England were in little repute in early times, and were compoſed of the peaſantry, or 
villains, who were the loweſt order of people, brought by the tyranny of the great barons, to a ſtate ot baſe 
ſervitude. Their defenſive arms were open helmets, called bacinets, (probably from their reſemblance to 
baſons in their hape) a ſhort linen or leather doublet ſtuffed wich wool or cotton, named a hoqueton or 
acqueton; and ſometimes a roundel, or {mall target, of a circular form, Their offenſive weapons were a 
ſword, dagger, halbert, giſarmes, black-bill, morris-pike, or two handed ſword, and occaſionally the leaden 
mallet ; theſe weapons were employed fo late as the battle of Flodden Field, though the artillery and muſ- 
quetry were in uſe. The bill and the mall, or mallet juſt mentioned, are particularly noticed in a poem 
written on that occaſion, as well as the morris pike, there called the moorith pike, according to the true 
derivation of the word. 

In conſequence of their tenures, the feudal troops were bound to ſerve a certain number of days, but 
in caſe of invaſion or inſurrection, every man, the eccleſiaſtics not excepted, between the age of 
ſixteen and ſixty, was liable to be ſummoned to the field. Several inſtances occur in the reigns of Ed- 
ward III. and Richard II. wherein mandates were iſſued to the archbiſhops, directing them to ſummon 
the clergy of all denominations within their provinces, between the ages above mentioned, for ſervice. 
Beſides theſe forces, from the time of Harold, mercenary troops were alſo employed on particular 
occaſions. 

Having obſerved that the Engliſh were famous for the uſe of the long- bow, it may not be amiſs to make 
a few reinarks on the croſs-bow. This, tiled in the law Latin baliſta, or manubaliſta, was, according to 
Verſtigan, of Saxon original. Croſs-bous were, however, cither diſuſed or unnoticed, till introduced by 
the Conqueror, at the battle of Haſtings. Some time after they were forbidden by the Lateran Council, 
held A. D. 1139, under pain of Anathema, as hateful to God, and unfit to be uſed among or againſt Chriſ- 
tians. What would the Council have thought of cannon, if then invented? In conſequence of this pro- 
hibition it was laid aſide during the reigns ot Stephen, and Henry IL but revived in France, by Richard I. 
who was himſelf killed by an arrow diſcharged from that engine. at the ſiege of the caſtle of Chaluz. 
Brito, in the life of Philip Auguſtus, ſpeaking of the death of Richard, puts rhe following words in the 
mouth of Atropos, one of the deſtinies : 


Har Volo, non alia Richardum merte perire, 

Ut qui Francigents balliſtæ primus uſun 

Tradidil, ipſe ſui rem primitus experiatur 

Qtuamque altos docuit, in ſe viam ſentiat artis. 

The meaning of which is It is my pleaſure, (ſaid Atropos) that Richard ſhould periſh by no other death; 
he who firlt diſcovered the uſe of the croſs-bow, ſhall try the nature of the diſcovery he made known to 
others; and ſhall experience in himſelf, the fatal effect of his own invention. —Theſe bows ſhot darts, called 
quarreaux, or quarrels, from their points, which, were ſolid, ſquare pyramids of iron. They were ſometimes, 
as before obſerved, trimmed with braſs inſtead of feathers. 

From an antient record it appears, that our kings had an officer ſtiled baliſtarius regis; and that lands 
were held, in capite, of the king, by the ſervice of preſenting annually a croſs-bow, and of finding thread 
to make ſtrings for the ſame, as often as he paſſed through a certain diſtrit.—Blount, in his account of 
antient tenures, ſays, Walterns Gatelyn tenet manierum de Weſtcourt, in villa de Bedinton in com. SUrry, in capite 
de domino rege reddendo inde domino regi per annum unam Baliſſam.—i. e. Walter Gatelyn held the manor of 


Weſtcourt, in the town of Bedinton, in the county of Surrey, in capite, by the ſervice of preſenting yearly 
Lo the Lord our King, one Croſs-bow. 
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Of the Cope of MILITARY Laws, for the ENGLISH ARMY, 
to be obſerved.in TIME of WAR. 


1 a EY * 


HESE laws for the government of the Engliſh army, were enacted at Manuce in France, by Henry V. 
. and are preſerved in a book, entitled, De Studio Militari, written by Nicholas Upton, firſt a ſoldier in 
France, under the earl of Saliſbury, and afterwards, in the year 1452, a Canon of Saliſbury. The Latin 
edition of this work, though, in ſubſtance, much the ſame as that of the Engliſh one; yet as the former con- 
tains lome particulars not mentioned in the latter, and others that ſlightly differ, we {hall take notice of 
both in their proper places; though we may not always (which the compiler of the deſcriptions publiſhed 
under the name ot Groſe, thinks a matter of great importance) preſerve exactly the ſpelling and abbreviations 
of the original; and, as our principal aim is to inſtruc, and entertain our readers, we ſhall likewiſe explain 
obſolete terms, and illuſtrate ſeveral antient military uſages. 

The Military Laus we are ſpeaking of, do not differ greatly from thoſe now in being; as they chiefl 
tend to enforce obedience and ſubordination, good order in the camp and quarters, a detection of falſe 
pa, and the ſafoty of paͤrſons bringing proviſions, which are abſolutely neceſſaty for the very exiſtence 
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In the exordium to the body of Military Laws, enacted by king Henry, that Code is ſaid to have been 
made with the advice of “ our peers, lords, and nobles, in order that every one might be ſhewn the proper 
path, and alſo that the conſtable and mareſchal of the army, might be enabled to determine more pru- 
| | dently 
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dently in the cauſes brought daily before them ; and by theſe articles of war, it was ordained, that all mi- 
litary trials ſhould be heard and determined by the conſtable and marſhal ; and to exclude a plea of igno- 
rance, they were publicly promulgated, and each captain had a copy of them. 

The church, at that time, being a hierarchy, it is not to be wondered, that the firſt article of war ſhould 
reſpect its ſafety, and that of its miniſters. It was therefore enacted by this, that any one plundering a 
church, or monaſtery, of any of its goods, veſſels, relics, or habits of the prieſts, ſhould be hanged, imme- 
diately upon apprehenſton, and the goods reſtored, 'That no one, upon pain of death, ſhould rouch irre- 
verently the pix (the box) in which the hoſt, or conſecrated wafer, was contained: the like puniſhment 
was to be inflicted on thoſe who laid violent hands upon a prieſt, and alſo on raviſhers. To ſeize a monk 
or nun, and detain them priſoners, if not in arms, was impriſonment, during the king's pleaſure. 

Followers of the army, as ſuttlers, &c. and all thoſe who remained with it in quarters, of what ſtate, 
dignity, or deſcription ſoever, were to obey the conſtable and marſhal, in all lawful commands, as they would 
the king, under the pain of forfeiture of body and goods, | 

Soldiers, and others receiving pay, were likewiſe to obey their reſpective captains and officers, in all 
things lawful and juſt; watching, and mounting ſuch guards as their impoſed duty required ; which guards, 
or poſts, they were not to leave, on any pretence, without the command, or ſpecial permiſſion of their 
officers: they were likewiſe, at all times, when ordered, to be ready to go for proviſions, or forage, as hay, 
&c. either on horſeback or on foot. Diſobedience to theſe articles, was to be puniſhed, by ſeizing upon 
the offender's perſon and goods, at the diſcretion of his officer. 

All diſputes or ſuits, reſpecting merchants, handicraftſmen, as taylors, barbers, phyſicians, waſker- 
women, and ſcouts, by appointment eſpecially, were to be determined by the conftable, or, in his abſence, 
the marſhal: and all merchants, or perſons, bringing proviſions to the army, were to obey the ſame, and 
even the clerk of the markets, as they would the king. 

Guards being appointed for the ſafety of the army ; no officer was to mount guard, without his aſſigned 
number of men; and any fuch officer quitting his guard, till properly relieved, without the permiſſion of the 
commanding officer, was to be beheaded. All captains were to plant a ſufficient number of ſentries in their 
quarters, under pain of arreft, and puniſhment, and the king's pleaſure. 

To prevent frauds ariſing from falſe muſters, all officers, when commanded, were to muſter their men 
before the king, or his commiſſaries. Nor was any one to appear at ſuch a muſter with any other than 
his own ſoldiers, under penalty of irrevocable diſmiſſion, and loſs of pay for the whole expedition. 

No one io entertain a ſoldier or ſervant, lately in the ſervice of another, without the conſent of his firſt 
officer or maſter, under penalty of arreſt, and forfeiture of horſe and arms, till ſatisfaction ſhould be 
made to the party aggrieved. The commiſſaries were to ſee, that every ſoldier be properly armed, and to 


inſpect diligently into the ſtate of their arms, bows, and arrows; and if neceſſary, might examine the 


ofticers upon oath. 


No perſon of what degree, nation, or dignity ſoever, was to dare to raiſe any outcry, or ſhout, by which 
the army might be diſturbed ; particularly that cry called Mowatee, or any other ſuch irrational clamour, 
under penalty of impriſonment, and forfeiture of the horſe or horſes of the firſt offender; to be kept by the 
marſhal}, until a fine ſhould be paid to him, or to the conſtable, by them deemed adequate to the offence; 
and ten ſhillings Engliſh currency, were to be paid to the informer or accuſer. 

Any one proclaiming his own name, or that of his lord, whereby any number of ſoldiers ſhould be tu- 
multuouſly aſſembled, to be publickly hanged. 

Any one detected in beginning the cry of Hanock, without eſpecial licence from the king, to ſuffer 
death; his followers arreſt of body and goods; and to be kept a cloſe priſoner, until fined for the ſame. 

It is neceffary here to make a few remarks on the cry of Mowntee and Hanock. The former might be 
the vulgar Engliſ pronunciation of the French word Montez, mount, or to horſe; uſed probably as a ſedi- 
tious alarm to the cavalry, Hanock was certainly an orthographical error of the preſs, occaſioned by an 
inverſion of the letter u, uſed commonly in antient writings, inftead of v, as well as printing, inſtead of 
the v now adopted. Admitting this plain poſition, it follows that this“ Havock” was of the nature of a 
war ſong, exciting riots and tumults among the military. If“ Mowntee,” as before hinted, was only a 
corruption of Montez, then:it might mean, Take horſe and away, or haſten from the field,” ſimilar to 
the Jewiſh cry, © Every man to his tents, O Iſrael!” i. e. break order, and diſſolve obedience to the head 
ſupreme;'—an invitation to anarchy and confuſion. If it be demanded, why ſuch a cry as this latter 
ſhould ever receive the Royal Licence; it may be anſwered, that the armies of thoſe times conſtituting a 
fort of militia, Mowntee or Montez might be a word of Diſbanding, and particularly given, without ſtaying 
for other forms, to troops raiſed on an emergency. 

That in cafe of ſudden alarm, all the captains ſhould repair with their people to the head quarters, 
except thoſe whoſe quarters were near the poſt threatened; here the latter were to remain with their com- 
panies, in order to be in readineſs to repulſe the enemy. When the king rode out, every one was poſi- 
tively prohibited from leaving the camp, without his permiſſion, on pain of impriſonment, during the 
king's pleaſure; or, in his abſence, during that of the commanding officer. 

None were to aſſemble horſemen, to make excurſions into the country, without licence fromthe king; and, 
in order that, after ſuch excurſions (when under authority) they might return to the general, no one was 
allowed to quit his party, without leave from the commanding officer, under pain of arreſt, during the king's 
pleaſure, and loſs of the booty taken that day; two-thirds of which was to go to his captain, and the fe- 
mainder to the officer commanding the detachment. Nor was any one to ere& the king's ſtandard, that of 
any particular lord, or of St. George, for the purpoſe of afſembling perſons to go out on excurſions, with- 
out the king's particular leave: the penalty in caſe of diſobedience, hanging tor the captain, and every 
one of his followefs to be beheaded, with forfeiture of eſtates and goods, * all excurſions, burning of 
houſes were forbidden, and, unleſs the ſame was done by the king's command, the puniſhment was death. 
This ſeems to illuſtrate the article, prohibiting a man's proclaiming his own name or that of his lord. 

None were permitted to go before the army, in order to occupy quarters, other than thoſe appointed by 
the marſhal*or conſtable, on pain of ſeizure of body and goods, till releaſed on payment of a ſufficient fine: 


neither was any one, of what ſtate or dignity ſoever, to preſume to quarter himſelf; but, in all things rela- 
tive to quarters, to obey the quarter-maſter-general, as he would the king. 4 


No perſon, after having quarters aſſigned him, was to quit them without leave from. his commandi 
officer; and if he found any proviſions in, or near his quarters, he might enjoy the fame, only uſing them 
moderately 
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moderately ; and ſhould: there be more than ſufficient for himſelf, he was to beſtow it on others who 
wanted, in order to avoid waſte, under penalty of arreſt, ſeizure of his horſe or horſes, until a ſuffi- 
cient fine had been paid to the conſtable, or martha]. 

Any one, of what condition ſoever, exciting a diſturbance in quarters, or exciting a tumult, was 
puniſhed by impriſonment, and ſeizure of his horſes and arms, till a ine was paid to the conſtable: a 
delinquent, if a ſervant or lacquey, he was puniſhed with the loſs of his left ear. If a quarrel was 
ſtirred up, whereby a probability appeared that death might have enſued, the. puniſhment was for- 
feiture of goods and eſtate; and if any one was actually killed, in conſequence of an affray, the 
agreſfor, and all concerned therein, were to be immediately hanged. 

A priſoner of war, taken by one man, and given over to another to guard, was the property of him 
who took him, (whatever might be the rank of the captive) unleſs he was afterwards, in the ſame en- 
gagement, found defending himſelf. Any man overthrowing a pritoner, and another taking his 
word, that priſoner was their joint property: but he who firſt made him à captive, was to have the 
keeping of him, giving ſecurity to his comrade for his ſhare of the ranſom. 

A priſoner being taken by one man, and another demanding a part of the ranſom, might have it, if 
granted by the captor; but it ſuch perſon threatened to kill the priſoner, he was not to have ſuch part, 
though before granted him: and if he killed the priſoner, he was to be arreſted, and kept in jail, until 
he had made ſuch ſatisfaction to the captor, as the conſtable or marſhal ſhould think ſufficient. 

Priſoners of war, as ſoon as brought to the army, were to be preſented by the captor, to his own 
commanding officer, under pain of forfeiture of ſuch a prifoner:—And here aroſe an exception, if 
the captive was of royal blood, or a duke, marquis, carl, principal officer, or ſuch a one who had au- 
thority from his king to diſplay his own banner, he became the priſoner of the oſicer commanding 
that part of the army by which he was taken; but in this caſe, the commanding officer was to 
agree with ſuch captor, and to give him a ſufficient compenſation for the capture. 

Every ofhcer receiving a priſoner from a ſoldier under his command, was to notify to the commander 
the ſame, within eight days, on pain of loſing his ſhare in the ranſom; which in ſuch caſe, was to be 
given to the informer. 

No oflicer, or ſoldier, was to allow his priſoner to ſtray, or go at large, or to ſuffer him to ride ont, 
or to be in his quarters, without a ſufficient guard, on pain of loſing his right to the {aid priſoner ; 
the third part of whoſe ranſom was ſet apart for his captain, or ſuperior officer, if not guilty of this 
negligence ; the other ſhares of the ranſom were adjudged to the marſhal or commander, and the in- 
former. 

A priſoner was not to go out beyond the lines of the amy, without a pailport, or ſafe conduct, 
ſigned by the king, or commanding oflicer, under the penaltics of the laſt article, to which this was a 
ſupplement. 

A ſoldier was prohibited from ſelling his priſoner, or receiving ranſom tor him, without licence 
from his proper officer, with whom he engaged for the campaign, under pain of torteiting his captive, 
Parchaſers under the ſame predicament, were likewiſe liable to a ſimilar puniſhment. 

Of the booty taken by a ſoldier, a third part was to be delivered, without delay, to his captain, under 
pain of forfeiting the whole, and ſuffering impriſonment, till ſatisfaction ſhould be made to the cap- 
tain : likewiſe all followers of the army, as doctors, merchants, barbers, and the like, though not receiv- 
ing pay, were to deliver in a third of all plunder, acquired in the war, whether pritoners or moveables, 
to the king, or his commander in chief of the army. 

Soldiers detected of robbing market people, or ſpoiling any of their proviſions or goods, were to be 
puniſhed with immediate death; this likewiſe extended to the phyſicians, barbers, &c. If a ſoldier 
ſtole, or ſpoiled victuals, or forage belonging to another, bought, 22 from the enemy, or otherwiſe 
lawfully obtained by him, he was to be puniſhed at the king's pleaſure. 

An aſſault was not to be made upon any caſtle or fortreſs whatſoever, unleſs in the preſence, 
and with the permiſſion of ſome officer, having proper orders for the ſame, under pain of impriſon- 
ment: and to this penalty was annexed the loſs of his acquired goods, if he made ſuch aflault, after 
proclamation to the contrary. 

No perſon was permitted to grant a paſs, for an enemy or priſoner, to come to, go through, or 
from the camp, without the king's ſpecial licence, or that of his commanding officer, if his commiſſion 
extended fo far, under pain of torteiture of body and goods. Death and confiſcation of goods was 
alſo the puniſhment for him who violated the king's paſs, or ſafe conduct. 

Common proſtitutes were not to remain in the garriſons, or in the army, particularly during the 
ſiege of any caſtle or fortreſs; but were to keep at the diſtance of a league, at leaſt, from the lines. 
Any one of theſe found within them, or in any town or caſtle, was to have her left arm broken, if ſhe 
perſiſted after one admonition. $ 

Theſe are the general outlines of the hiſtory of our antient Military Laws; and the reader may 
have obſerved, that in theſe articles of war, not the leaſt mention is made of piquetting, or flogging, 
thoſe modern refinements, puniſhments diſgraceful to humanity ; and which one would think that 
men of true bravery and real honour would diſdain to inflict. A ſoldier's object being glory; the 
ſtrongeſt incentive leading thereto his honour his greateſt punithment is a ſhametul diſgrace, 
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Firſt. HAT all, of whatever nation, eſtate, or condition, ſhall be obedient to our ſovereign Lord 
the King, and to his conſtable and marſhal, on pain of as much as he may be able to forfeit 
in body or goods. Alſo all ſoldiers, arid other perſons receiving wages, were to be obedient to their 
immediate captains or maſters, in all things legal and honeſt, 


For HOLY CHURCH. 


A Prieſt only, and not any othet perſon, ſhall touch the ſacrament of God's body (or the Hoſt), 
on the pain of being hanged; nor ſhall any one touch the veſſel which contains the facrament, on 
the _ penalty: nor ſhall any one rob Holy Church of its goods or ornaments belongitig thereto ; 

18, C nor 
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nor ſlay any religious perſon, or any other belonging to Holy Church, (unleſs he be armed) on pain 
of death. | 


For HERBERGAGE, or QUARTERS. 


No perſon ſhall go before, in the battle, under the banner, or pointed flag of his Lord or Maſter, 
except Herbergers, (Harbingers or Quarter-maſters) the names of whom ſhall bedelivered to the con- 
{table and marthal, by their Lord and Maſters, under the penalty of his being put from his horſe and 
harneſs, both under the warder of the conſtable and marſhal, until fuch time that the offender hath 
made his fine with the ſaid conſtable and marſhal, and found ſurety that he ſhall not be guilty of the 
like offence ſor the future. 


For Keeping WATCH and WA RD. 


Every man ſhall obey his captain, by keeping his Watch and Ward, and ſhall do all things belong- 
ing to the duty of a ſoldier, on pain of his horſe and harneſs being put into the Ward of the 
warſhal, until the offender ſhall have agreed with his captain after the Ward of the court, 


For taking of PRISONERS. 


If a Priſoner be taken in battle, or by other deeds of arms, he who firſt obtains his fay (parole, or 
word of aſſurance) ſhall have him; nor need he to abide upon him until the end of the journey; not 
ſhall any other perſon take him for a Priſoner, unleſs the ſame Priſoner ſhould be found in another 
engagement on his defence. | WI 

According to an Article before mentioned, no man ſhall rob another of victuals, or goods, hy 
which he gets a living, on pain of death; nor ſhall any one rob a victualler, merchant, nor any other 
perſon coming to the camp with victuals, merchandize, or other refreſhments, for the hoſt, on a 
ſimilar penalty; nor ſhall any one rob another of provender tor either man or horſe; or of any ſpoils 
taken from the enemy, on pain of his body being put under an arreſt, during the king's pleature. 


Ot BARRETT O R S8, or : Enconragers of RIO T 8. 


No one ſhall debate, diſpute, or wrangle, for arms, priſoners, lodging, nor for any other thing, 
whereby a riot may be occaſioned in the hoſt; nor make a party, or tumultuous aflembly in the ſame, 
and that as well of principal men, as of others, on pain of loling horle and harneſs, till they have 
paid fine to the conſtable ; and their bodies to be under an arreſt, during the king's pleaſure ; ſhould 
the offender be a groom or page, he ſhall for the like offence loſe his left ear. If any man find him- 


ſelf grieved or hurt, let him ſhew his grievance to the conſtable or marſhal, and right ſhall be done. 


For DEBATE, DISPUTE, and INSURRECTIONS. 


Any perſon making a Diſturbance, or exciting a tumult from an old grudge or quarrel, whereby 
there might be a probability that death would have enſued ; or ſhould any one be actually killed, in 
conſequence of ſuch contentions, all perſons concerned therein, both principals and acceſſaries, ſhall 
be hanged for the offence. Alſo, any one proclaiming his own name, or that of his lord, captain, or 
maſter, whereby an Inſurrection among the people may be cauſed, or a tumultuous aſſembly among 
the ſoldiers; any one thus offending, ſhall be publicly drawn and hanged. 


For thoſe who cry H AVO CK in the ARM Y. 


Any one beginning to cry Havock, ſhall ſuffer death; and his accomplices an arreſt of horſes and 
harneſſes, to be put in ward of the conſtable and marſhal ; their bodies to ſuffer an arreſt, at the king's 
will, until they had been fined, and found fureties for not being any more guilty of the like offence. 


For. unlawful ES CRIE S, OUTCRIES, or SHOUTS. 


No perſon ſhall raiſe the Outcry, called Mountee, or Mowntee, nor any other unreaſonable clamour 
in the hoſt, under penalty of impriſonment, and forfeiture of horſe and harneſs of the beginner, until 
ſuch time as he ſhall have made his fine to the conſtable and marſhal; and the informer of the principal 
oftender, ſhall have a —— for his labour of the conſtable and marſhal. — The reader may remember, that 


in the foregoing code of military laws, ten ſhillings of Engliſh money was the reward, to be paid to the 
informer or accuſer. For theſe Articles, fee above. 


For MUS: TERS; 


When it may be required by the king, that his commiſſaries ſhould take muſters of his hoſt, no man 
thall have or produce any other than his own ſoldiers, engaged with himſelf for the expedition, with- 


out fraud, on pain of being holden falſe and reproved; and alſo loſs of ſuch wages and pay that 
may belong to him, 


For 5 


By whatever deed of arms any man may be borne to the earth, he that firſt hath thrown him to the 
earth, ſhall have him for his Priſoner; for if ſo be that another cometh, and taketh fay of the ſaid Pri- 
ſoner, then the ſunter down, or perſon by whom the Priſoner was thrown down, ſhall have one half of 
the ranſom, and the taker of his parole, faith, or word of aſſurance, the other half: but he who taketh 


prote gl have the keeping of the priſoner, giving to his partner ſufficient ſecurity for his ſhare of 
the raniom, | | 


For 
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For the Paying of THIRDS. 


Every man ſhall pay his thirds to his captain, lord, and maſter, of all manner of gains by war, as 
well thoſe that be not in ſould, but lodging under the banner or flag of the captain, on pain to loſe 
his part of his gains to his captain; and his body to be in ward of the marſhal, until he ſhall have 
made ſatisfaction to his lord and maſter, 


For thoſe who make themſelves CAPTAINS, to withdraw MEN from the HOST. 


No one ſhall raiſe a banner, or flag of St. George, or any other, in order to draw together the peo- 
ple, or to withdraw them from the army, to go to any other part, on pain of being drawn and 
hanged; and their followers in ſuch a deſertion ſhall have their heads cut off; with forfeiture of goods 


and heritages to the king. 


A STATUTE for them that bear not a BAND of St. GEORGE. 


That every man of what eſtate, condition, or nation he be, of our party, ſhall bear a Band of St. 
George, ſufficiently large upon the pile, or if he be wounded, or ſlain ; in default thereof, he that hath 
wounded or {lain him, ſhall bear no pain, or penalty for him; and that no enemy bear the ſaid fign ; 
but that he be priſoner, and in the ward of his maſter, on pain of death thereof, | 


For thoſe who ASSAULT without LEAVE of their MASTERS. 


That no aſſault againſt any fortreſs whatever, ſhall be made by the archers, or other ſoldicrs, with- 
out the preſence of a man of eſtate: and in caſe of ſuch an aſſault, ſhould proclamation be made to 
the contrary, by the king, conſtable, or marſhal, or any lord of the hoſt, if any one be ſo hardy as 
to continue, or renew the aſſault, he ſhall be impriſoned ; loſe all he hath gained by the ſaid affault 
and his horſe and harneſs ſhall be in the ward of the conſtable and marſhal, 


For to bring in PRISONERS unto the KING's KNOWLEDGE, CONSTABLE or MARSHAL. 


All Priſoners brought into the hoſt, ſhall be preſented by the taker unto his captain and maſter, 
on pain of forfeiting his ſhare in the ſaid Priſoner to his captain or maſter : and his captain or maſter 
mall bring him within eight days to the king, conſtable, or marſhal, or as ſoon as may be; that he may 
not be led any other way, on pain of loſing his ſhare to him that ſhall inform the captain of it. 
Every one ſhall keep his Priſoner from ſtraying or going at large, in the hoſt, or in his quarters, on 
pain of loſing the ſaid Priſoner; reſerving to his lord or maſter, his thirds of the whole, that he be 
not party in the default; and the ſecond part to him who ſhall have firft accuſed him; and the third 
part to the conſtable or marſhal ; morcover, his body ſhall be under an arreſt at the king's will; fur- 
thermore, no man ſhall permit his Priſoner to go out of the hoſt for his ranſom, nor for any other 
cauſe, without ſafe conduct, upon the penalty aforeſaid. 


For Keeping the WAT C H. 


That every man keep duly his Watch in the hoſt, with ſuch a number of men of arms and archers 
as ſhall be afligned to him; but, without a reaſonable cauſe to the contrary, he ſhall abide upon his 
Watch and Ward the time limited, unleſs he depart by the appointment or licence of him by whom 
the ſaid Watch is made, on pain of loſing his head. 


For granting SAFE COND UCTS, and the PENALTY for breaking them. 


No perſon ſhall grant Congrs, Paſſes, or ſafe Conduct, to a priſoner, nor to any other; nor licence 
permitting an enemy to come into, paſs through, or to go out of the hoſt, under pain of forfeiting 
all his goods to the king, and his body in arreſt, at the king's will, except our liege lord, the king, 
conſtable, or marſhal, No man ſhall break the king's commandment, and ſafe conduct, under pain to 
be drawnn and hanged, with confiſcation of goods and heritages to the king; nor yet the conſtablce's 
tate Conduct, on pain of death, 


For withdrawing S E RVANTS from their MASTERS. 


No man ſhall be ſo hardy to take any Servant, belonging to another man, with whom he has cove. 
nanted for the expedition, whether a ſoldier, man of arms, archer, groom, or page, after the time he is 
challenged by his Maſter, under penalty of his body being under arreſt, till ſuch time as he ſhall have 
agreed with the party complaining, after the ward of the court; and his horſe and harneſs to the con- 
Mable and marſhal, to the time he ſhall have paid his fine. 


For departing from the HOST without Leave, 


No perſon ſhall depart from the ſtate without leave or licence of his lord and maſter, on pain of 
arreſt, and in the ward of the marſhal, and at the king's will of his life : alfo to loſe all his gains of 
that day; the thirds to be reſerved to his lord or maſter; and to the lord of the eſtate (or commander 
in chief) the ſurplus of the ſame gains, won by him that ſame day, and fo from day to day, till the 
ordinance be kept. ; 


For 
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For SC RI ES, or ſudden ALARMS, made by the ENEMY in the HOST, 


If any eſcries, outcries, or ſudden alarms, be made in the quarters where they be lodged (or en- 
camped) every man ſhall repair to the king, or His chiettain of the battle (the commander in chief) Where 
he is lodged, leaving his lodging ſufhcrently guarded; that is, every officer was to repair with his 
men to the head quarters. But if the enemy tell on that ſide of the quarters of the captain's, then ſuch 
as are neareſt the poſt threatened, ſhall remain, with a ſullicient-number-of men, to repulſe the enemy. 


For KEEPING of the COUNTRY, 


If any country be wourd (having paid compoſition or contributionito the king) that no man ſhall 

| be ſo hardy to rob or pillage therein, after the peace is proclaimed, on pain of death: and that any 

man, of what degree ſoever he be, if under the king's obeiſance, no man ſhall take or rob him, on 
the ſame pain; ſo that he bear the token of our ſovereign lord the king. 


For thoſe who ranſom PRISONERS, or fell them without Leave of their CAPTAINS or LOn DS. 


That no man ſhall ranſom, or ſell his 9 without. eſpecial licence of his captain, under the 
king's letter and ſeal; and that he who doth the contrary thereof, ſhall forfeit his part in the priſoner 
unto his captain; and he, to be under arreſt of the marſhal, till he ſhall have agreed with his captain: 
and that no man buy any ſuch priſoner, on pain of loſing the gold and filver that he payeth for 
him; and the priſoner to be under an arreſt to the captain aforeſaid. 


A STATUTE concerning CHILDREN within the AGE of FOURTEEN. 


That no man ſhall take any children within the age of fourteen, unleſs he be a lord's ſon, or elſe a 
worthipful gentleman's ſon, or a captain; and that as ſoon as he may be brought into the hoſt, or into 
the garriſon, where he is abiding, he ſhall preſent him to his lord, maſter, or captain, on pain of 
loſing his horſe, harneſs, and his part of the ſame child; reſerving unto his lord, maſter, or captain, 
his duty, ſo that they be not conſenting unto his ſaid default; and allo, within eight days, the lord, 
maſter, or captain, ſhall bring him unto the king, or conſtable. 


For WOMEN who lie-in GESOM, or are in CHILD-BED, commonly called Lying-in Women. 


No one ſhall go into the chamber, or lodging of a woman Iying-in, to take or plunder her of any 
goods which belong to her refreſhing, nor to make any affray or diſturbance, whereby ſhe or her 
child might be in any diſeaſe or miſpier, on pain, that in ſuch caſe the offending party ſhall loſe all 


his goods; half to the informer or accuſer, and half to the conſtable and marſhal: and he himſelf 
{hall ſuffer death, except the king grant him pardon. 


For the RESISTING of JUSTICE. 


It any man be adjudged to death by the king, conſtable, marſhal, judge ordinary, or any other 
Iawful oflicer, no man ſhall be ſo hardy as to lay his hands on the condemned perſon, to reſiſt the 
king's judge, on pain, that if the {aid culprit be a traitor, the ringleader, or principal, ſhall be put to 
the ſame death that the condemned perſon is adjudged unto; and all acceſſaries, or thoſe who are 
conſenting in the like offence, to have their heads ſmitten off; and if it be any other criminal cauſe, 


the perſon exciting reſiſtance, to have the ſame death that the ſame man, upon whom ſentence was 
paſſed, ſhould have had: the remnant at the king's pleaſure. | 


For thoſe who Fortifty P LACES without LEAVE of the KING. 


That no man ſhall fortify or ſtrengthen any manner of place dycepered by the king, or his council, 
without eſpecial licence or commandment from thoſe that have power; and alſo that no man compe! 
the country, which is in obeiſance unto our ſovereign lord the king, to come unto the donage, re- 
pagon, watch, or ward, of the {aid place, on pain of loſing horſe and harneſs; and to reſtore again, 


and to make ſatisfaction unto the country, wherein he hath offended ; with coſts and damages, and 
his hody at the king's pleaſure. 


For them who ROB and PILLAGE their LODGINGS. 


That no man ſhall rob or pillage, or take any thing from another's lodging, after the time it is 
appointed by the herbergers not to lodge therein, without leave of him to whom the lodging is aſſign- 
ed, on pain of impriſonment, after the ward of the conſtable and marſhal. 


For thoſe who LET (obſtruct or moleſt) LABOURERS, and MEN going to the PLOUGH. 


That no man be ſo hardy to take from any one going to the plough, harrow, or cart, horſe, mare, 
ox, or any other beaſt belonging to a labourer, within the king's obedience, without leave and agree- 
ment with the party, on pain of ————; and alſo, that no man give any impediment unto a la- 


bourer, on pain of impriſonment ; until ſuch time as he ſhall have paid his fine, according to the 
award, or determination, of the conſtable and marſhal. 


For thoſe who give MEN REPROACHES. 


That no man ſhall reproach another on account of his country, whether he be French, Engliſh, 
Welch, Iriſh, or of any other country: that no man ſhall call another villain, by which contemptu- 


ous 
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ous expreſſion, ſudden manſlaughter, or riling of the people may be occaſioned. All fuch barrators 
ſhall Rand at the king's will, what manner of death they mall ſuffer, for ſuch noiſe making, tumults, 
and riots. 


For thoſe who take TRAITORS, and put them to R AN SOM. 


If any man take an enemy who hath been ſworn, or had billet; or any one who oweth allegiance to 
our lord the king, namely, Eugliſh, Welth, or any other; as ſoon as he is brought to the loft, or 
elſewhere, he {hall be conducted to the ward of the conſtable and marſhal, on pain of undergoing the 
ſame death that the ſaid traitors or enemies ſhould have; and he who bringeth any ſuch in, ſhall re- 
ceive ten ſhillings of the king, conſtable, or marſhal, for his trouble. 


For thoſe who Break the KEING's ARREST. 


That every man ſhall yield obedience unto the King's ſervants, porters of places, or any other 
officers commiſſioned : allo no man ſhall be ſo hardy as to break the King's arreſt, on pain of loling 
horſe and harneſs; and they who maim or hurt them, {hall die for that oflence. 


For B NN N GE; 


Alſo, without commandment ſpecial of the king, no man ſhall brenne on pain of death, 


For WATCH within LODGINGS or QUARTERS. 


Every captain, both day and night, ſhall keep watch and guard, within his quarters, on pain of ar 
arreit, till he ſhall have made fine or ranſom with the king, and at the king's will. 


For WAS TERS of FPRO WISO NS. 


If any man find any kind of victuals, he ſhall take to himſelf as much as his ncceflities may require, 
and the remnant he ſhall beſtow on others in the hoſt, without any deſtruction, on pain of his horſe 
and harneſs being under an arreſt, until he have made his line with the conitable and marſhal. This 
article appears to relate to foraging for proviſions among the enemy, 


For a COP to be had of the PREMISES: in the HOST. 


That the articles above mentioned, we think needful to be cried, or proclaimed, in the hoſt; and 
we will, that a copy of them be given to every lord, and governor of men in the hoſt, ſo that they 
may have plain knowledge, and inform their men of the foreſaid articles and ordinances, 


For making of ROODS, (INROADS or EXPEDITIONS to PLUND EA.) 


That no captain of any ward fhall grant any roods, without licence of our ſovereign lord the king. 


That no man DISARAY (or UNARM)in BATTLE, for SCRY (or ALARM) that cometh in the HOST, 


For no tidings, nor any manner of outcry, that may come into the hoſt, that no man, if a horſe-man, 
ſhall diſaray him out of the battle, but by leave of the commander of chief, on pain that he who 
ottendeth ſhall be put from his horſe and harneſs, to the ward of the conſtable and marſhal, until the 
time he hath made his fine, and found ſurety that he ſhall no more offend ; and moreover, his 
body to ſtand at the King's will. 


Other ORDINANCES made by the EARL of SALISBURY with Others. 


A STATUTE for the COUNTRY APPATIZED, i. e. For Diſtricts, which have paid Compoſition, or 
Contribution, in order to ranſom their Towns from military Execution. 


O man of arms, nor archer, or what eſtate, condition, or nation he may be, ſhall abide, or hold 

them (1. e. we apprehend, aſſemble any horſemen, to make excurſions into the country) under 

the banner or ſtandard of our ſaid lord the earl; but that their captain be in this preſent aſſembly and 

company (or with the party he commanded) and that they be muſtered and mutter at all times that 

they be required: and alſo, that they lodge them under the ſtandard of their own captain; and in ſuch 

lodging as may be allotted them by the herbergers, on pain of loſing horſe and harneſs, and their 
goods: moreover, their bodies to be at the king's will. 


For FORA GING in a COUNTRY APPATIZED. 


No man ſhall forage in the country appatized, unleſs for hay, oats, rye, and other neceſſary pro- 
vender: nor ſhall any one give unto his horſe any wheat, nor gather any, unleſs it be to make bread there- 
of; and when any forager take any beaſts for their ſuſtenance, they ſhall only take a reaſonable ſupply ; 
nor ſhall they make any waſte, nor conſume in a laviſh manner any kinds of proviſions, on pain of 
loling horſe, harneſs, and goods; and their bodies to be at the King's pleaſure: alſo, the ſaid toragers 
ſhall not flay any great oxen, nor any milch kine, but ſmall cattle only; and they {hall accord with 
the party, under the penalty aforeſaid. f . 
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For thoſe who Take, Buy, or Sell PILLAGE (or PLUNDER) in the ſaid COUNTRY, 


That no man, ſoldier, merchant, or man uſing the war, ſhall buy any pillage, nor take any within 
the ground appatized, on pain of death; and if ſo be, that any man have any of the enemy's goods, 
which he would (ell, that he ſhall bring the ſame into the common market, and there have it proclaimed 
by the officer of the market, on pain the buyer to be in arreſt of the marſhal, until ſuch time he ſhall 
have made a fine, with the conſtable and marſhal; and to loſe all his money and gold that he hath 
paid for the ſame pillage: the ſeller, alſo, ſhall loſe his horſe and harneſs, and his body to be at the 


king's will. 


For thoſe who deſtroy VINES and other FRUIT-TRE ES. 


That no man ſhall beat down howſers to brenne, nor any apple trees, pear trees, nut trees, nor an 
other trees bearing fruit: no man ſhall put any beaſts into vineyards, nor draw up the ſtakes of the 
ſame, for to deſtroy them, on pain to loſe their ſaid beaſts, and they themſelves to be in ward, unto 
the time they ſhall have made a fine with the conſtable and marſhal for the default. 


For to Bury CARRION, and other CORRUPTION. 


That every lord, captain, or governor, do compel their ſervants to bury their carrion, entrails of 
their beaſts, and other offal, about their lodgings, (poſts, or quarters, or the camp) and within the 


earth, that no ſtench be in the camp, whereby any peſtilence or mortality might fall within the hoſt, 
on pain to make amends at the king's will. 


For taking of PRISONERS of Men BULLETED, (Men having Paſles, Certificates, or fome Badge or 
Mark, probably like the ROMAN BULLA.) | 


That no man ſhall make a priſoner of perſons bulleted, within the ground appatized ; nor of an 


man, nor child, having bullet upon him, on pain of loſing his horſe and arms, and his body to be at 
the king's will. 


For DRIVING away CATTLE out of the HOST. 


No ſoldier ſhall go from the hoſt with any beaſts, under penalty, if found in default, of being im- 
priſoned, and logng the ſaid beaſts, in what place ſoever he may have taken them; and whoever ap— 
prehendeth ſuchi an offender, ſliall have the half of the faid beaſts, and the King the other half; unleſs 
he have leave of the conſtable and marſhal, of which licence he ſhall have a billet under the conſtable's 
ſignet, and {hall allo preſent to him the number of beaſts, which he intends to drive out of the hoſt. 


For making STAKES againſt a BATTLE, or JOURNEY, 


Every captain ſhall compel his yeomen, in all haſte, to make him a good ſubſtantial ſtake, cleven 
feet long, on account of certain tidings the lords have heard, on pain of undergoing a ſuitable 
puniſhment. [From the concluſion of this article it ſhould ſeem, that ſeveral of theſe ordinances, made 
by the earl of Saliſbury, were temporary. Perhaps intelligence had been received of a large body of 
the enemy's cavalry having been ordered to attack them on their march: for the {takes were to be 
made in haſte. | 


For making FAGGOTS at SIEGES for BULWARKS and DITCHES. 


Alſo, every man ſhall make a good ſubſtantial faggot, 13 feet long, without leaves, againſt (N) 
next day coming, on pain of loſing one month's wages, and that as well the merchants, who come 
unto the market, as the ſoldiers. Alſo, that every captain ſhall lay his faggots apart, to the intent 
that it may be ſeen, whether he have the number of faggots belonging to the company which he 
commandeth. 


Fer HO H RUHR. 


No one ſhall take from any religious houſe, or any other place, having ſaufgondit, any manner of 
goods, or proviſions, without the conſent and will of the wardens of the tame place, on pain of being 
put under an arreſt, and of holding his life only at the king's will and pleaſure. 


That no Man ſpeak with them in the CASTLE, orin the TOWN, after that they be charged. 


No man ſhall be ſo hardy to ſpeak with them of the town, or of the caſtle from henceforth, on pain 
to be chaſtiſed at our lord (the earl of Salifbury's) will. This muſt be entirely temporary.) 


For FORAGERS im PLACES DANGEROVWS: 


No man whatever ſhall go for any forage, without a ſtale (or ſtake) with which he ſhall go forth 
twice a weck; that is to meet N day at N, on pain to be chaſtiſed at our lord's will. Probably the Ns 
here ſtood as blanks to be filled up for certain particular days.] 6 


For LADDERS. 


That every ſeven gentlemen, or men of arms, ſhall make them a good ſufficient ladder, and a ſtring 
of fifteen rouges, (rounds we ſuppoſe) and that it be ready betwixt this and N day, on pain ot 
being chaſtiſed at our lord's will. Theſe were then probably wanted for a liege. } 


For 
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Alſo, every two yeomen ſhall make them of boards, good paviſes (à long ſhield, or rather portable 
mantlet, covering a man from head to foot) in the belt manner he can deviſe, which one {ſhall hold 
while the other doth ſhoot.—| The penalty for diſobedience is here omitted. | 


For thoſe who ASSAULT, or RUNNERS who make them BOOTY. 


That all men make them booty, ſeven, or five, in company; and that three of the ſeven, or two of 
the five, ſhall be appointed to wait, and not to depart from the ſtandards, under penalty of loſing all 
the gains of that day, obtained by him or his comrade; half to the king, the other halt to the 1nfor- 
mer: the body of the offender to be impriſoned, at the king's pleaſure : and every captain ſhall deliver 
to our lord by N day all names of his men going forth to plunder, certifying, by name, who are thoſe 
to abide by the ſtandards, and who ſhall ſeek their advantage, for booty. 


For thoſe who uſe RO ODE L (a common Proſtitute) who lodge in the HOST. 


No man ſhall have, nor hold any common women in his lodging, on pain of loſing a month's 
wages; and if any man find, or can find, any common woman lodging, or in the poſt or quarters of 
any one, our ſaid lord commandeth him to take from her or them all the money that may be found 
upon her or them; and to take a ſtaff, and drive her out of the hoſt, and break her arm. 


— — — A ð r 


We have already given a clear explanation of the arms, armour, engines of war, and machines uſed 
by our anceſtors, in their methods of attack and defence of fortified places ; but the following cata- 
logue will, we apprehend, render that account ſtill more accurate, complete, perfect and entertaining: 


A CATALOGUE of Arms and ArMovs, uſed before, and even ſome time after the Invention of 
GUNPOWDER; and the Places mentioned where ſeveral of the Originals may be ſeen at this time. 


I. A ſhield, called a roundel. 

II. A Target. g 

III. A leaden mallet, uſed by the archers. 

IV. An iron mace, belonging to the cavalry—an original one is to be ſcen in the Tower of London. 

V. A black bill—n the armoury of the Town-Hall, Canterbury. 

VI. A pertuiſan—depolited in Mr. Green's Muſeum, at Litchheld, 

VII. A complete ſuit of armour—1n the Tower of London, which, it is ſaid, belonged to John de 
Courcy, earl of Ulſter, impriſoned there A. D. 1204. 

VIII. A ſuit of bright morion armour, worn by the infantry in the days of queen Elizabeth. It 
derives its name from the head-piece. 

IX. Various kinds of Chanfrins, or Chieffronts ; being maſks of iron for defending the heads of 
horſes—to be ſeen in the horſe armory, in the Tower of London. 

X. A Cuiraſs of plate-mail, formed of ſmall iron plates, faſtened one over another, ſo as to yield to 
every motion of the body.—An original Cuiraſs of this fort is to be ſeen, in the collection of curioſi— 
ties, at Don Saltero's coffee- houſe, Chelſea. 

XI. A complete ſuit of armour—in the Tower of London, ſaid to have belonged to John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter, fourth ſon of Edward III. A. D. 1 39a. 

XII. A ſuit of chain mail armour, compoſed of irons rings, called a hawberk. The whole conſiſts 
of a helmet, coat, and breeches.—An original is in the Muſeum of Mr, Green, of Litchfield. 


XIII. A Genouwlllere, or knee piece. 
XIV. A Gauntlet. 


I. 


Hittorical Deſcription of MONASTERIES, 


"FLEE 1s no part of our hiſtory more clouded with obſcurity, than that which relates to the eſtab- 

lihment of monaſteries and religions houſes in this Iſland. It is certain, indeed, that the 
Britons received the light of the Goſpel, while their country was in ſubjection to the Romans. This 
zone have attributed to Joſeph of Arimathea, of which, however, there is no ſufficient evidence. The 
coumon tory is, that he was at Glaſtonbury; and there we are told by more than one eccleſiaſtical 
Writer, that St. Patrick afterwards inſtituted the firſt monaſtery in England, a matter as uncertain as 
the former. Thus was ſaid to be about the year 42 5. | 

Britiſh hiſtorians tell us that Dubritius, archbiſhop of St. David's, founded no leſs than twelve 
religious houſes, in 512; while Camden is of opinion that Congellus was the firſt, who, in the year 
550, introduced the monaſtic way of living among the clergy in Britain. 

Wherever the Monks have had any thing to do with hiſtorical compoſition, it is not at all won- 
derful that they ſhould endeavour to fix the the ſtamp of Antiquity on theſe inſtitutions ; to which little 
credit thould be given; as they have been known for the corruptors of hiſtory, even where they had 
10 fuch motives; hence the obſcurity complained of; and with regard to the foundation of nunneries 


or 
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or houſes of religious women, the accounts for the like reaſon are almoſt as various. It is remarkable 
enough that ſome pretend Merlin's mother firſt was a nun at Cacrmarthen, whilſt others ſet down 
this pious woman's ſon as an enchanter, early initiated in magic. . | ; : 

We find, however, that there was a nunnery, probably the firſt, erected in 639, in the reign of 
king Eadbald, at Folkſtone, in Kent; and it appears that there were monks at Bangor, in blintſhire, 
at an earlier period, though we do not find reaſon to conclude their inſtitution was in the year 182: 
it ſeems more properly placed about the middle of the fifth century. Theſe foundations ſoon increaſed 
exceedingly in this iſland, but more among the Saxons than the Britons, as generally appears from Cc- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory. | 

Abbeſſes at firſt were in great eſteem for their prudence and ſanctity, and have even been ſummoned 
to councils. At that time it was common in the north for monks and nuns to live under the lame root, 
the latter being ſubject to their abbeis's government. 1 

But the growth of monaſteries received a ſevere check from the devaltations of the Danes, who de— 
ſtroyed theſe houles and alſo the churches, few of which latter were rebut ; ſo that au ancient writer 
informs us, that the places for divine ſervice were commonly conſtructed with hurdles and ftraw, the 
monaſteries not being re-founded for near two centuries, and adds, that A monk was fuci a range 
ſight among the country people, that if they ſaw one, they were aftrighted at his habit,” Ju procets 
of time, however, the ſight became familiar enough, the whole kingdom ſwarming wich those 1dle 
profeſſors of religion; as it was a rare inflance, indeed, to find any of them inclined to follos the ca— 
ample of the monks ſuppoſed to have been placed by Dubritius in his twelve monatterics, Waom the! 
tell us he taught to earn their bread, by the labour of their hands. | 


Notwithſtanding celibacy was at one time the great boaſt of the monks; yet there are paſlages in 
hiſtory, which lead us to believe, that there were communities of married monks in 1orne dent 
monaiteries. The compiler of the work publiſhed under the name of Grote, has fupport opinion 
by the authority of Tanner, from whom he has made the following quotation, In dilcourling of 
the regular canons, in the preface to his Nætitia Monaſtica, the laſt mentioned author oberen, how 
hardly they were characteriſed by the monks, ſays, We have no account of them, but what is tait- 


mitted to us by their bittereſt enemies, the monks, and ſuch who favoured the monks : | 
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we knew the truth, might have lived as much to the glory of God, and the good of mankind, us thote who 


ſpoke ſo much againit them: and yet, it is uncertain, what the difference between the ol tec! 
canons and the monks was: for hiſtorians, by calling the houles of the monks callegia, (colleges) and 
the houſcs of the ſecular Canons mona/terta, (monaſteries) contfound thete t Wo torts of religious petons, 


and make the opinion of Wharton not unlikely: namely. that before the reformation, by king Edgar 
and St. Dunſtan, our monaſteries were nothing but convents of ſecular ciergy, married men. Nor is th 
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marriage of monks and nuns, in thoſe early ages, improbable; tor Bede tells us, that in John Beverie) 

time, the abbeſs of a monaſtery, then called Vetadun (ſince Watton) had a carnal daughter, who was 
nun of that houſe. On the other hand, ſome of the ſeculars obliged themſelves to the vows of chaſtity; 
and many of them obſerved ſome regular conſtitution ; for the canons of Durham read the Pſalms, in 
the ſame order as was required by the rule of St. Benedict. At Peykirk they wore the habits of the 


monks, obſerved their canonical hours, and took the vows of caattity and obedience, At Canterbury 
(as Gervaſius obſerves) they wore the habit of the monks, and partly conformed to their rule: ſo that, in 
all likelihood, the terms of monks, and ſecular canons, were indifferently uſed, or with very little 
diſtinction, till King Edgar's time; when St, Dunitan, enforcing a ſtricter obſervation of St. Benedict's 


rule, thoſe that were willing to retain their wives and parochial cures, were termed ſecular clerks; and 
thoſe were called monks or regulars who quitted both, according to the conſtitution of that order.“ 

It was about the year 960, that the famous Dunſtan was placed in the ſee of Canterbury, and pre- 
vailed on king Edgar, who either had, or affected to have, a great idea of the ſanctity of his manners, 
to countenance his intended regulations, the conſequences of which, as far as they extended at 
that time, we have juſt recited. The council of Wincheſter, afterwards, in 1076, decreed “ That no 
cauon ſhould have a wife; that ſuch prieſts as lived in caſtles and villages ſhould, if they had wives, 
put them away, and that ſuch as had not, ſhould not marry.” Beſides, the more ſtrongly to enforce 
this, there was an exhortation to the biſhops not to ordain the married clergy. But theſe regulations 
not being ſo much regarded as was expected, Anſelm held a new council at London, in 1:08, wherein 
thoſe prieſts who had taken women, ſince the former prohibition, were enjoined to diſmiſs and not to 
be knowingly under the ſame roof with them. Married women were herein ſtyled © adulterous concu- 
bines,” and ſuch as retuſed to part with their wives were not only ſtyled infamous, and deprived of their 
benclices ; but the biſhop had alſo authority to take away their moveables. This council was held in 
the preſence of the ſovereign and his barons, yet the ordinances were ſo much ſlighted, that at another 
council in 1125, the legate, John de Crema, enforced them by the authority of the Pope. This legate was 
proceeding violently, when unluckily he was caught in bed with a proſtitute, after he had pronounced 
it the higheſt degree of wickednels to rife from the ſide of an harlot (good naturedly including married 
women) to make Chriſt's body, 1. e. conſecrate the Sacrament. "This diſcovery cauſed him to quit 
England; but he left too much of his ſpirit behind him. It is (aid, that in 1129, a council mceting 
to confirm this ordination, concerning celibacy, left the matter in the king's hands, who thought fit 
to accept a ſum of money from perſons not yielding obedience to them. But in after reign; the papal 
authority prevailed fo far as to eſtabliſh celibacy among the Engliſh clergy. The rules and conſtitu- 
tions formed at the council of Wincheſter, were chiefly taken from thole of St. Benedict, with ſome 
additions. After many ſtruggles, the Papal power at length prevailed, and the celibacy of the clergy 
4 regulation abſurd in itſelf and full of ill conſequences) was generally eſtabliſhed in this country. Y; 

But previous to this, the monaſteries had ſuffered much from William the Conqueror, who made 
free with the treaſures of the monks, depoſed their abbots, and obliged them to change the old Gre- 
gorian ſervice, for a form compoſed by William Fiſcamp. He alſo much aggrieved the Regulars by 
making the ſecular clergy biſhops of the churches of cathedral convents, which occaſioned the diftinc- 
tion 'that then began to be made between the lords of the convent, and thoſe which belonged to the 
biſhop. Thetenures of the clergy, by frank almoign, were likewiſe changed to thoſe in baronage by 
knight's ſervice. All this was done by a prince, who is ſuppoſed to have been greatly lupported by the 
clergy of the realm, in his pretenſions to the throne; and it is highly probable, that yet inore would 


have 
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have been effected by him and his ſon and ſucceſſor William Rufus, had it not been for the prevalence 
of the Papal authority. In the Conqueror's time, the Cluniacs were ſirſt brought over to England; 
and in the reign of Rufus there were five houles of this order founded, as many alien priorigs, two of 
black canons, two colleges, two hoſpitals, and thirteen houſes of Benedictines mititutec!. 

A great regard for the church, as well as for learning, marked the character of king Henr) . who 


founded ten monaſteries. In his time five new orders were imported hither, and 150 relivious houtes 
were eſtabliſhed during the 35 years of this princes reign, | = | 

Nor did the civil war that diſtracted the realm, during the 19 years {way of Stephen, who was eme 
ployed in continual conteſts with the empreſs Matilda, and might be ſaid to wear a- crown Ot 
thorns, prevent the inſtitution of a variety OL religious orders. The Knights temp! us were introduced 
here in the beginning of his reign, the Premonſtratenſians in 1146, and afterwards, at Sernpringhm, 
. . „ . " Ba FM PAR { | 
in Lincolnſhire, the Gilbertines were eſtabliſhed. There were (beſides the houſes of theſe orders) 


twenty-two Benedictine abbeys and priories, with three dependant cells, five alien priories, thirty-two 
Ciſtertian abbeys, twenty-three houſes, and four cells of Auguſtine canons, 

The firſt Carthuſitan monaſtery in England, was founded by king Henry II. as alſo ſome houſes at 
Newſtade, in Nottinghamſhire, Ivy-Church, in Wiltſhire, and Moreton, in Yorkſhire, for Auguſtines. 
Waltham in Eſſex was refounded and augmented by this prince; he likewiſe founded Newtted, in 
Lincolnſhire, for Gilbertine canons ; Stonely, in Warwickſhire, for Ciſtertian monks, and the alien 
priory of Hagh, in Lincolnſhire. Twenty-eight houſes of BenediCtines, (twenty of them nunneries) 
were inſtituted in his reign, with twenty-ſeven Auguſtine, ſixteen Premonſtratenſian, one Carthuſian, 
two Gilbertine arid five Cluniac monaſteries; two collegiate churches, ten preceptories, twenty-lix 
alien priories, and twenty-nine hoſpitals ; beſides nineteen Ciſtertian abbeys, which was contrary to a 
canon reſtraining the erection of new ones, on account of the great increaſe of them, there being then 
509, and afterwards more than three times that number of abbeys, houſes, Ec. of that order exiſt- 
ing. 

Fourteen houſes of Benedictines, thirtcen of Auguſtine canons, eight of Premonſtratenſians, three 
of Gilbertines, four preceptories of templars, two alien priories, one college, and ſeven hoſpitals, 
were eſtabliſhed during the ten years reign of king Richard, who ſpent fo much time and treaſure 
on his expedition to the Holy Land, 

A ſuperb abbey of Ciſtertians at Beaulicu, in Hampſhire, was founded by king John; and to this ha 
made Farendon, in Berkſhire, a cell: he crected likewiſe the nunnery for Benedictines. at Lan 
in Northumberland; made Otterington, in Devonilure, an alien priory, and when carl of \! 


ſtituted a Benedictine priory at Waterford, and another at Corke, in ireland ; both w' 
cells to the abbey at Bath. The reign of this monarch extended to feventcen years, dust weh he 
_ Eitabliſhed, houſes of Benedictines 8, of Ciſtertians the ſame number, of Premonſtrateniai, les 


of Auguſtine canons 19, of Gilbertines 6, alien priories 10, preceptories of Templars 3, of Hoipitaiars 4, 
Hotpitals 16, one College, and one ſmall Cluniac houſe. 

In the gth year of Henry III. an act of parliament was formed, to reſtrain the increaſing power of the 
eccleſiaſtics, and the ſuperſtitious prodigality of the people in beſtowing lands upon religigus houſes, 
in a manner particularly calculated to deprive the king and the lords of manors of their reſpect: 
lights. This act was called the ſtatute of Mortmain ; wherein it was enacted, * That it ſhall not be 
lawtul, from henceforth, to any to give his lands to any religious houſe, and to take the fame land 


* 


again to hold of the fame houſe; nor ſhall it be lawful to any houſe of religion to take lands 91 
and to leaſe the ſame to him of whom he received them: if any, from henceforth, give hi 
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any religious houſe, and thereupon be convict, the gift ſhall be utterly void, and the land thall a 
to the lord of the fee.” 

By the common law, any one might diſpoſe of his lands to any private perſon, at his own diſcretion 
eſpecially at the time when the feudal reſtraints of al:euation were worn away; yet, in conſequence of 
theſe, it was always neceſſary for corporations to have a licence of mortmain from the crown, to 
enable them to purchaſe lands; for the king being the ultimate lord of every fee, he neither ought, 
nor can, unleſs by his own conſent, be deprived of his privilege by the velting of lands, in the hands 
of tenants who never can be attainted or die. It was alſo required, that whenever there was an in- 
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termediate lord between the king and the alienor, to procure his licence allo for the alienation of the 
ſpeciſic land: and, provided ſuch a licence was not obtained, the king, or any lord, might ſeize the 
tl 


when a licence could not be obtained, they hit upon this contrivance; that, as the forfeiture of ſuch 
altenations accrued, in the firſt place to the immediate lord of the fee, the tenant who meant to 
alienate, firſt conveyed his lands to the religious houſe, and inſtantly took them back again, to hold 
as tenant to the monaſlery ; which kind of ſeiſin was held, to evade a forteiture; and then, by pre- 
text of ſome other forfeiture, or ſurrender, the ſociety entered into theſe lands, as immediate lords o 
the fee. Theſe donations began to be numerous, and it was then perceived, that the teudal tervices, 
intended for the defence of the kingdom, were continually withdrawn ; that the landed property 
tound a new channel, and that the lords were almoſt deprived of a great part of the fruits of their 
I1gniories. To ſtop the growing evil in future, it was ordained by the ſecond great charter of Henry 
III. transferred afterwards to our common ſtatute books, that all ſuch evaſions and ſubterfuges ſhould 
be void for the future, and land to be forfeited to the king or lord, agrecable to the laws of the 
antient feudal ſyſtem, as Blackſtone informs us. It is obfervable, that before the ſtatute of Mort- 
main, the nation was ſo ſenſible of the extravagant grants, and donations to the religious, as in the 
conveyance of eſtates, it was frequently made an expreſs condition, that no fale, gift, or aſſigna— 
tion ſhould be made to the religious, but, © Tenenda fibi et haredibus ſuis, vel cuicungue vendere vel 
al/ignare voluerint, exceptis religigſis et Judaicis.“ i. e. They were to be held by the receiver for himſelf 
and his heirs, who might ſell or aſſign them to whom he pleaſed, except to the religious and jews. 
29, E The 
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The ſucceſſors of Henry III. ſometimes diſpenſed with the ſtatute of Mortmain, by their ſpecial 
licence; but previous thereto was a return, on oath, to an inquiſition made, That it would not be preju- 
dicial either to the dignity or revenues of the crown. In the beginning of this reign, the friars preachers, 
and friars minors came into England, and before the concluſion eight ſorts of friars were diſperſed over 
the country. At firſt, many of them were admired by the people, and the pretended auſterity of their 
lives gained them a number of followers, to the great loſs of the parochial clergy, as well as the regu- 
lars. During this long reign of 56 years, were founded, Benedictine monaſteries 9, of Auguſtine 
canons 27, of Ciſtertians 8, of Præmonſtratenſians 3, two ſmall houſes of Cluniacs, one of Carthuli- 
ans, and one of Gilbertines, Preceptorics of Knight's Templars 3, of Hoſpitalars 2, Alien Priories 12, 
Colleges 7, Hoſpitals 47, beſides 26 houſes of Grey-friars, 25 of Black-friars, 17 of White-friars, 

of Auguſtine-friars, of Croſſed and Bethleemite-friars, Friars de Pica, and de Areno, one each, 
6 houſes of Friars de Sacco, two of brethren of St. Anthony de Vienna, and one of the brethren of 
St. Lazarus: of theſe Henry founded the Ciſtertian Abbey of Nettely, the ſmall Gilbertine Priory of 
Fordham, the hoſpitals of St. Bartholomew's, in Glouceſter, Baſingſtoke, and Oſpring, and ſeveral 
friaries. 

The reverence which the people of this country had entertained for the monks, to the reign of 
Edward I. began at that time greatly to abate ; partly owing to the writings, preaching, and artful 
inſinuations of the friars; and on account of their ſuppoſed wealth, the former ſtatute, intended to 
prevent an increaſe of their poſſeſſions, was ſtrengthened by additional acts. Vale Royal Abbey was 
founded by this monarch ; and by divers of his ſubjects, Ciſtertian Abbeys 3, Auguſtine Priories 5, 
one Gilbertine, one Cluniac monattery, 2 Preceptories, Alien Priories 3, Colleges 12, and Hoſpitals 18; 
alſo, houſes of Black Vriars 13, of Grey 11, of White 13, of Auguſtine Friars 13, of Trinitarians 2, 
of Croſſed 4, of Friars de Sacco 2, one of Bonhommes, and 2 of Minoreſtes, or nuns of St. Clare. 
In this reign, or ſoon after, a number of chantries were founded, whereby the ſecular clergy were 
ſomewhat benchtted. Edward, when at war with France, in the 24th year ot his reign, ſeized upon all 
the alien priorics, and removed their monks twenty miles from the ſea-lide, with the intent of putting 
it out of their power to give the enemies of the country any intelligence. 

Edward II. reigned 1:9 vears, during which the religious foundations were, one Benectine, and one 
Auguſtine monaitery, of White Friars 5 houles, of Black Friars 3, of Grey 6, of Auguſtine 4, one 
of Trinitarians, and one of Croſſed Friars, two of the preſent colleges in Oxford, and 6 others; alſo 
14 Hoſpitals. Of theie, the White Friars in Scardeburgh, the Auguſtine Friars in Boſton, and the 
Black t11ars in Winchelſea, were founded by the king. In 1312 Edward ſeized upon the Knight's 
Templars, their order was ditlolved, and their goods confilcated. By ſome this was attributed to 
foreign influence. However, the cauſes aſſigned were, their amaſſing great wealth, and their abute 
of power, on which grounds a number of charges originated, that were brought againſt them. That 
they might abuſe their power in ſome inſtances is not unlikely; yet it does not appear that they were 
fairly proved guilty of all that was alledged againſt them. "The judges were of opinion that the king 
and lords who terized the poſſeſſions of theſe knight's as eſcheats, were warranted to hold them; but the 
parliament being aflembled, on this account it was determined that they ſhould be appropriated to 
pious uſes, according to the deſign of ſuch as had given or bequeathed them. In conſequence of this, 
moſt ot theſe revenues were beſtowed on the Knight's hoſpitalars, though ſome portions yet remained 
with the laity to whom they had been granted. 

The war with France in the reign of king Edward III. left but little room to attend to religious in- 
ſtitutions. However, this prince founded and endowed the Auguſtine nunnery at Dartford, in Kent, 
the college of St. George, at Windſor, and that of St. Stephen, at Weſtminſter. The revenues of 
twelve chantries, ſeized for not having hcences of Mortmain, he gave to the abbey of St. Mary. As 
to the reit, 4 houſes of Auguſtine Canons, one of Gilbertines, 2 of Carthuſian Monks, 17 Hoſpitals, 
one of the preſent Colleges at Oxtord, and 25 others, 2 houſes of Black Friars, 8 of Grey Friars, 5 of 
White Friars, 8 of Auguſtine Friars, and one of the order denominated Bonhommes, were founded 
during lus reign, which laſted 52 Years. | | 

In the ſpace of 22 years that Richard II. fat on the throne, there were founded only 4 Chartreuſe 
houſes, 6 Hoſpitals, 6 Colleges, behdes the 2 inſtituted by biſhop Wickham, at Oxford and Win- 
cheſter, one houte of Grey, and 3 of Auguſtine Friars. The Alien Priories had been ſequeſtered during 
the wars in the former reign; yet now many of the houſes abroad got permiſſion to ſell their lands to 
the religious, and ſometimes they were purchaſed by private perſons, who profeſſedly bought them 
for pious uſes. The eltatcs of certain priories ſeized by his grandfather, however, the king gave to— 
wards endowing the Carthufiaus at Montgrace, in Yorkſhire, and St. Anne's, in Coventry. We do 
not find that any monaſteries were inſtituted during this reign. 

When Richard II. was depoled, and Henry Bolingbroke ſucceeded to the crown, by the title of 
Henry IV. ke reſtored the conventual alien priories. But in a parliament, denominated by the people 
the Un/earned Parliament, becaute no practiſing lawyers fat in it, a propoſal was made by the commons, 
That the temporal poſſeiiions of the clergy ſhould be ſeized, to enable the king to carry on his wars 
with the Welch, and for other ſuch purpoſes ; but here archbiſhop Arundel interpoſed, reminding the 
king of his coronation oath, to ſupport the church; and telling him, more of the clergy's tenants went 
to the wars, than thoſe of the lay-tees; and that theſe eccleſiaſtics were ready to aſſiſt him with their 
prayers and their purſes. Finally, he obſerved, that even ſhould his majeſty take the advice of the 
commons in this, it would anſwer no better end than ſeizing the priories in the former reigns. * The 
conſequence (faid he) was, that they were begged by the courtiers, and the crown was not half a mark 
the richer,” 

Theſe remarks had ſo much weight with Henry, that though the motion was twice renewed, and 
though it was ſtated that by ſeizing the eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions, he might provide for 15 earls, 1500 
knights, and 6200 eſquires, and found 100 new hoſpitals; he refuſed to liſten to the propoſal, and 
declared he would hear no more on the ſubject. Henry IV. built fix colleges, among which was that 
of Battlefield in Shropſhire, and alſo fix hoſpitals. Before this time the doctrines of Wickliffe had 
began to ſpread, a circumſtance not very advantageous to the friars, who now began to be ridiculed 
by the wits and poets of thoſe days. 

The 
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The Lollards, pronounced heretics, grew only the more numerous in the reign of Henry V. and 
the zeal for founding religious houſes, having greatly abated among the more zealous partifans of the 
church, only two colleges were founded, beſides the Carthuſian abbey, at Sheen, and that at Sion, tor 
nuns of St. Bridget, which the king himſelt endowed. | 5 
His reign, indeed, was ſhort, and moſt of this prince's attention was taken up by the wars in 
France. He was chiefly excited to aſſert his title to the Gallic crown, (which he claimed by the fe- 
male line, contrary to the Sallic law) by the addreſs of archbiſhop Chicheley, which was a manœuvre 
of that eccleſiaſtic, to divert him from giving way to another attempt ſimilar to that made in the reign 
of his father, and directed in a manner as pointed; and he ſucceeded, by promiſing an extraordinary 
benevolence. But the alien priories were given to the king; lome of which were ſold or given to the 
laity, ſome were beſtowed on other colleges, and the reſt remained velted in the crown. : g 
King Henry VI. inſtituted Eaton College, in Buckinghamſhire, and King's College, in Cambridge— 
ſhire, His reign is marked as one of the moſt troubleſome recorded in hiſtory, as then commenced 
the fatal diſpute between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in which was ſpilt much of the beſt blood 
in the kingdom. However, during this inauſpicious reign, there were founded three colleges, and 
one hall at Oxford, three colleges at Cambridge, and eight at other places, one houſe of grey friars, 
and 15 hoſpitals. 5 | | 
Six colleges, beſides Catharine Hall, in Cambridge, and Lincoln college, at Oxford, with ſeven 
hoſpitals were founded in the reign of Edward IV. which was began in violence and bloodſhed, and 
ended in diſſipation. 
The mother of King Henry VII. founded Chriſt's college, and St. John's, in Cambridge. That 
rince himſelf inflituted ſome houſes of Obſervant Friars : there were likewiſe three hoſpitals and one 
college founded while he fat upon the throne. ; 
The colleges of Barzen-Noſe, and Corpus-Chriſti, and alſo Magdalen college, in Cambridge, and 
five hoſpitals, were founded in the reign of king Henry VIII. before the diſſolution, which at once 
put an end to all monaſtic inſtitutions in this country. 
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Retroſpective View of the RISE Of MONASTERIES, their firſt 
Introduction in England, their Rules, the Habits of their 
reſpective Orders, and other Particulars relative to Eccle- 


ſiaſtic Inſtitutions. 
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| HE Monaſtic life, in its primitive ſimplicity, appears to have originated from ſomething like an 

imitation of thoſe recluſes called Hermits, who retired to deſerts, and lived in caves, cells, or 
lonely huts, wedded to folitude; and, as it was prefumed, ſpending their time in acts of ſelf-denial, 
piety, and devotion, 

Such hermits exiſted for a long time, particularly in Africa and Paleſtine. The repute of their 
ſanctity rendered them firſt objects of admiration, and afterwards of imitation. But as all men did not 
delight in abſolute ſolitude, however zealouſly inclined (or in other words, as man was never in- 
tended for a ſolitary being) theſe zealots adopted plans for religions communities, for which certain 
rules and orders, and afterwards particular habits, were preſcribed. Their rules were various, but the real 
or oſtenſible general principles the ſame, viz. a renunciation of the world and its vanities ; faſting, 
prayer, mortification, and a total dedication of their lives to the duties of religion. As human nature 
is not formed for perfection, it often happens that thoſe who ſeem to aim moſt at it, fall ſhorteſt of 
the mark. To unite ſociety with folitude, is a hard taſk indeed, and when to this the vows of 
celibacy were added, the burden became yet heavier. Theſe vows and auſterities (when really at- 
tended to) might well be ſuppoſed to preſs hard on the weaker tex, numbers of whor were ſecludes 
in nunneries, and cut off from that chearful ſociety, for which heaven ſeemed particularly to have 
geligned them. ; 

In proceſs of time, the Monaſteries began to fill amazingly. Not only ſuch as were piouſly inclined, 
but thoſe that met with diſappointments in the world, or checks in their favourite pailions and 
purſuits, as well as many who thought by ſuch a mode to expiate atrocious crimes, ſwelled the bulls 
of theſe communities. As princes and nobles, at length, founded and endowed them, and pious 
perſons added continual bequeſts and benefactions, there aroſe ſtill other motives to induce people to 
embrace this idle life, where the rules began in private to be relaxed, where abbots were mitrcd : 
abbots fat in parliament, and always lived like great barons, ſaving the ceremony of faſting (or rather 
abſtaining from fleſh-meat) on certain days, and keeping an outward appearance of ſanctity. The 
monks in rich houſes followed the example: and as to the vows of celibacy, how well they were 
kept, there appeared ſome ſtriking teſtimonies, at various times, which were amply conſirmed at the 
diſlolution. 

We read in the Short Hiſtory of Monaſtical Orders, how little the Benedictines obſerved the rules by 
which they ſhould have been bound. An abbot of theirs, named Peter, ſays, Our brethren deſpiſc 
God, and being paſt all ſhame, eat fleſh now all days of the week, except Friday, not only in ſecret, 
dut in public alſo, boaſting of their ſin, like thoſe of Sodom. They run here and there, and, as kites 
and vultures, fly with great ſwiftneſs where the moſt ſmoke of the kitchen is, gr where they ſmell the 
beſt roaſt and boiled, Thoſe that will not do as the reſt, they mark, and treat as hypocrites and 
profane. Bacon, cheeſe, eggs, and even fiſh itſelf, can no more pleaſe their nice palates ; they only 
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reliſh The Fleſh-Pots of Egypt: pieces of boiled and roaſted pork ; good fat veal, otters, and harcs 
The beſt geeſe and pullets; and, in a word, all forts of Refi and fowl, do now cover the tables of 
our holy monks. —But what do I tell ?—Theſe things are now grown too common: they are cloyed 
with them ; they muſt have ſomething more delicate: they would have got for them kids, harts, 
boars, and wild bears. One muſt, for them, beat the buſhes with a great number of hunters; and, 
by help of birds of prey, mult one chace the pheaſants, and par tridges, and ring-doves, for fear the 
ſervants of God (who are good Monks) ſhould periſh for hun ger. 

At the viſitation, in the reign of Henry VIII. Burnet ſays, The viſitors went over England, 
and found in many places monſtrous diſorders: the ſin of Sodom was found in many houſes ; great 
factions and barbarous cruelties were in others; and in ſome were found tools for coining. The re- 
port contained many abominable things that are not fit to be eee ſome of them were printed, 
but the greateſt part is loſt. Only a report of 144 houſes is yet extant.” But we ſhall ſpeak of theſe 
things more at large, when we come to trcat of the Diſſolution. 

It was before the conqueſt that the richeſt Monaſteries were founded in this country; though their 
number does not appear to have exceeded a hundred. But they increaſed ſo faſt, after that period, 
that there had been founded and refounded 476 Abbeys and Priories, beſides 8. of thoſe Alien Priories, 
Which we have ſo often mentioned. 

There appear to have been but few houſes of Monks, Nuns, or Canons inſtituted after that time; 
Tanner fays only one Benedictine houſe, viz. that of Holland, in Lancaſhire, after the death of Henry 
III. and after the death of Edward III. no Monaſtery for Monks, Nuns, or Canons, except that of 
Sion, and five Chartreuſe houſes, though a number of Chantries, houtes of Friars and Colleges were 
founded at later periods, 

Monks, Nuns, and Canons conſtituted the religious orders, whoſe rules, habits, and cuſtoms, we 
now come to deſcribe. 

St. Benedict, a native of Nurſia, in the dukedom of Spol etto, in Italy, who was born about the year 


480, is acknowledged for the founder of the moſt a: cient order of Monks that bears his name, who in- 
ſtituted twelve Manaſter; ies in his own country, the chief of which was at Mont C: iſto. The rules 
laid down by him conſiſt of 73 chapter Ss. The general tenor of theſe, is ſuch as to enforce the practice 

ad the Chriftian virtues, All forts of pe rſons, young and old, rich and p or, laity as See as clergy, 
. * be admitted into the order of the Beneclictincs, according to the plan of the founder. But, 
hy the ſimple rules at firſt obſerved by the Bencdictines, ſome very Ungular ones were after Wards added; 


and eſpecially one concerning letting blood, which occupies a chapter in the Statutes and Ordinances of 
Lanfranc. It is there ordained, that leave mult firſt be aſked, (which was not, however, to be granted 


4 


at certain folemn ſeaſons) this bein 9 tener ind notice given, thoſe that deſired to have a vein 


opened, were to come to the place appointed for that purpoſe, Where ſeveral ceremonies OY to be 
performed on the occaſion. The perſon was afterwards to appear before the prior and chapt tar, 
where it being openly faid, that ſuch a brother had, at fuch a time, blood taken from Te the 


Monk was to land up (eſpe cially if it were drawn from a vein in his arm) and to ſpeak for himſelf ; 
when, it he had been guilty of a ſmall offence, it ſhould be forgiven him ; but if the offence was 
ſuch as could not be forgiven, or paſſed over, without corporal puniſhment, then fuch punichment 
ſhould be deferred till he had recovered firength from his recent Joſs of blood. Battcley, who gives 
a ſummary relation of this, in his Additions to Somner's Canterbury, 1ays farther, This chapter 
is ſomewhat myſtical, and perhaps deſignedly ſo, that the reputation of the members of the convent 
might be defended from being openly char ged with regularities and foul enormitics. Such things 
were, like the rites of Ceres Elculina, religic ally to be concealed. Yet it ſcems plain that the w ant 
of having blood taken away, was frequ entiy occaſioned by riot and exceſs. I may farther obſerve, 
that when the lord high ſteward, with his retinue had, according to his ollice, attended at an enthro— 
niſation of an archbiſhop, it was one branch of his accuſtomed right and fee, Which he claimed, at 
going away, to top three days at one of the neareſt manors of the archbiſhop, to diminiſh his blood, 
i. e. to have a vein openicd ; or more properly to cool his blood, which had been heated by high 
fecding and drinking 7 the feaſt.“ 

We find that the habits of the Benedictines were, at firſt, left to the diſcretion af the Abbots ; but 
it was afterwards ordered that they ſhould wear a long looſe gown of black ſtuff, with a cowl or hood 
of the ſame, and cap ulary 3 and beneath another habit of white flannel. The Abbot furniſhed each of 
the Monks in necefaries out of the endowments of the houſe, that none might have any particular pro- 
perty. The nuns of this order wore a black robe, with a ſcapulary; their under garment was a tunic of 
white, undycd wool, and they had a black cowl when they went to the choir. It was from the appearance 
of their outward gar ments, that the name of Black Monks was comme only given to the Benedictines. 
Sir Henry Spelman, C amden, and Selden aſſert, that this order was brought into England in. the 
year 596, by 872 Auguſtine; ; but Sir John Ma h am, biſhop Patrick, and others, ſay it was little 
known till the 2ys of king Edgar. St. Wilfrid is ſuppoſed by ſome to have brought i it over in 666; 
but if he did, it probably ſpread no farther than Kent; and Bede ſays nothing of it, neither is it 
mentioned in the firſt regulation of Monks, in this iſland, by Cuthbert. On the whole, according to 
the idea of Tanner, it ſeems that there were few Benedictines here till Edgar's reign, as obſerved above, 
when Dunſtan and Otwald, the latter of whom had been a Benedictine at Fleury, in France, too“ 
part with the Monks againſt the ſecular clergy, and ſo much countenanced the” Benedictines, that 
William of Malnibury even ſays, the order took its riſe from St. Oſwald. All our cathedral Priorics 
profciled it, Carliſle excepted, and their revenues are ſaid nearly to have equalled the amount of that 
of all the other orders 1n England. 

As thele Monks ſoon grew remiſs, Bernon, abbot of Gigm, in Burgundy, began a reformation 
among them, which work was finiſhed by Odo, abbot of Cluni, who ſuperadded certain ſtricter rules; 
and from hence aroſe the Cluniacs, who wore the black habit of the Benedictines. But as all of this 
order, in England, were ſubject only to foreign government and vilitations, their priories were often 
ſeized by the crown, in time of war, till at "length they were naturaliſed and diſcharged from this 
ſubjection. There were twenty ſeven priories and cells of this order, in various Parts of the 
country. 
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A gentleman of Auvergne, in France, named Stephen, founded the order of Grandmont, in the 
mountain of Muret, from whence, in 1076, his ſucceſſor being chaſed, is pretended to have been 
directed to the place where he ſhould carry his Monks, which was Grandmont, by a voice in the 
air, a ſtory eaſily believed in thoſe times of ſuperſtition. This founder Stephen was ſo auſtere, that 
not contenting himſelf with the rules of St. Benedict, from whence and the regular canons he 
had formed his order, he added the manner of life of the hermits ; he wore alſo an iron cuiraſs next 
his ſkin, flept without bed or litter of any kind, in a wooden coffin ſome feet deep in the ground, 
to have made the ſkin of his knees like that of a camel's, and laſtly, to have cauſed his noſe to be 
turned upwards, by his frequent kiſſing of the earth, in token of humiliation. Several popes 
confirmed his rule, but it was afterwards moderated by two of them, on account of its great 
auſterity. Theſe Monks were introduced into this country in the reign of Henry I. and placed at 
Abberbury, 1n Shropſhire ; they had but two other houſes here; that at Creſſwell, in Herefordſhire, 
and Groſmont, in Yorkſhire. Their habit was much like that of the Benedictines, and they were 
deemed a branch of that order. 

So alſo were the ſtrict Carthuſians, of whoſe foundation a wonderful tale is related. The ſtory ſays, 
that, about the year 1080, the body of a profeſſor of the univerſity of Paris, of fair character, being 
about to be interred, raiſed itſelf, while the prieſt was performing the funeral ſervice, and exclaimed, 
4] am accuſed by the juſt judgment of God.” A circumſtance ſo fingular, aſtoniſhing, and affright- 
ing all preſent, the obſequies were deferred till the next day, when the dead man cried, „] am judged 
by the juſt judgment of God.” This cauſed another delay ; but when the corpſe was brought again the 
third time, it uttered in a lamentable voice, in the hearing of a crowd that the report of this extraordinary 
matter had brought thither, © By the juſt judgment of God I am condemned.” From hence, one 
Bruno being preſent, took upon him to declare that men had no chance for ſalvation unleſs they 
renounced the world, and retired to live in deſerts: accordingly, to ſet the example, he and fix 
others withdrew to a very diſagreeable place called Chartreuſe, ſituate among high mountains. 
Having founded the order of Carthuſians, he was aſſiſted by the biſhop of the dioceſe, who ſoon 
afterwards himſelf became a Carthuſian. In 1174 the rule was confirmed by pope Alexander III. 
Their ordinances enjoined to confine themſelves within the walls of their Monaftery, ſo as not even 
to walk about their own grounds above once a week, and to keep an almoſt perpetual filence. They 
were to ſubſiſt one day out of the ſeven on bread and water, and the eating fleſh was originally for- 
bidden at all times, even in caſes of extreme ſickneſs, This indeed was afterwards ſo far diſpenſed 
with, that fleſh might be offered to a perſon in ſuch a ſituation; but then he who accepted it was, 
on his recovery, deprived of his vote, concluded to be ſuch a one as never could arrive at any excel- 
lence, and, as Stevens ſays, ** deemed an infamous man, who had preferred a morſel of meat to a 
precious death before God.” Their habit was white, a piaited black cloak only excepted. There 
were no Nuns, and only nine houſes of Monks of this oder, which was brought into England 
about the year 1180. 

The next we ſhall mention is that of the Ciſtertians, who derived their name from Ciſtertinm, or Ciſ- 
teaux, in the dioceſe of Chalons. It was inſtituted in 1098, by one Robert, who had been Abbot of 
Moleſme. This pious man is ſaid to have withdrawn himſelt, with a ſelect number of his Monks, 
from the reſt of the community, on account of their diſſolute manner. To the rules of St. Benedict, 
which the founder had adopted, ſome others were added by their third Abbot, named Stephen 
Harding, who was an Engliſhman. Pope Urban II. confirmed theſe (which were called Charitatis 
Chartæ) in the year 1107. | 

The Ciſtertians, who were alſo ſometimes called Bernardines, were ſo particular as not to admit 
of another religious houſe, even of their own order, within a certain diſtance. They had the deno- 
mination of White Monks, from a white gown and caſſock which they wore at church, though they 
had a black gown to put on when they went abroad. According to Emmilianne, they pretended to 
adopt the white habit, in obedience to the Virgin Mary, who, having appeared to St. Bernard (the 
founder of 150 of theſe houſes) commanded that the dreſs ſhould be adopted for her fake, to whom 
their Monaſteries were generally dedicated. Their firſt houſe in England was at Waverley, in Surry ; 
and they had 85 here. They came over in 1128, and generally fixed their abode in ſolitary places. 

Vitalis, a prebend of the cathedral of Mortain, was the inſtitutor of the order of Savigni, collecting 
his religious in the neighbourhood of the foreſt of that name. He was born at Tierceville, near 
Bayeaux, about the middle of the 11th Century, and was a companion of Robert de Arbriflel, 
founder of the order of Fontevraud. Aſſiſted by a nobleman of the name of Roaul de Fugeres, he 
inſtituted an abbey in 1112, taking his rules chiefly from St. Benedict. Vitalis came to England in 
1120, and his Monks had not been here 3o years before they joined the Ciſtertians. The former 
were frequently called Fratres Griſei, on account of the grey habit which they wore. 

One of the diſciples of Robert de Arbriſſel (founder of the order of Fontevraud) was St. Bernard, 
who was born in the territory of Abbeville in 1046; he began the order of Tironenſes, ſo called from 
their firſt houſe being at Tiron; though we find the Monaſticon confiders theſe Monks as of the ſame 
order with thoſe of Savigni : they were, however, reformed Benedictines, and inſtituted in 1109. 
Originally they wore a grey habit, but this they changed for black. They had only one abbey, viz. 
that of St. Dogmael, in Wales, with a dependant Priory at Pille, and a cell at Caldey ; and it is not 
{aid that they had any houſe in England, where we have now mentioned all the orders of Monks 
that got footing, except the Culdees, or Cultores (Dei) a community of Scotch Monks, having the 
ſame rule as the Iriſh, whom we read nothing of here, except at St. Peter's, at York. The firſt 
mention that is made of them at all, is at St. Andrew's, in the gth Century; but the Scotch writers 
{cruple not to declare their inſtitution as old as the firſt converſion of their countrymen, though not 
mentioned by Bede or Nennius. Reymer ſpeaks of ſome Celeſtines brought over hither in the reign 
of Henry V. but, as Tanner and others have obſerved, this does not ſeem to be grounded on ſuffi- 
Gent authority. 

Canons, regular and ſecular, formed the next claſs of religious orders—the former of theſe lived 
together in common under one roof, and were bound by rules, though much leſs ſevere than thoſe 
to which the Monks were ſuppoſed to adhere; the latter, in ſome meaſure, reſembled the ordinary 
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prieſts, and took upon them the cure of ſouls. It was no part of their conſtitution to live together, 
though they did ſo in ſome places, but rather to ſubſiſt on different portions, in the manner of 
prebends. 

It is ſaid that canons were brought firſt into England ſo early as the 7th Century; if fo, then 
ſecular canons only muſt be meant: no regular canons were here till about the reign of king Henry I. 
when Reymer ſays, they had a houſe at Noitell, in Yorkſhire, and were brought hither by Adulphus, 
that monarch's confeſſor, 7. e. not till 1114. 

On comparing the accounts of various writers, as Somner, Stevens, Stowe, and many others, 
when we come to reconcile their accounts, it appears, that Reymer's 1s molt conlittent; though the 
compiler of the Deſcriptions prblifhed under the name of Groſe, is inclined to place the introduction 
of Regular Canons about the year 1105. Stcvens, in particular, fays, that “ though there were 
Regular Canons who embraced the rules preſci1bed (as particularly at Rheims in 1067) yet the Canons 
did not make regular vows till the 12th century.” It is added, that they took not on them the name 
of Regular Canons of St. Auſtin, till Innocent II. fo ordained it at the Lateran council in 1139. But, 
after all, as Tanner has obſerved, it was ſo common to call Collegiate Canons, Canonici Regulares, (to 
diſtinguiſh them from the Paroclual Clergy) that here, as in moſt other diſputed points, the conteſt 
might ariſe from mere miſunderſtanding. 

There were 175 houſes of this order, including Canoneſſes. The Canons wore their beards, and 
had caps; their habit was a black caflock, over which was a white rocket, with a black cloak and 
hood. There were belides ſuch as obſerved the rule of St. Auguſtine, according to St. Nicholas of 
Arroſia; Augultines of St. Victor; thoſe of St. Mary of Maretune, and Premonſtratenſians, which 
laſt followed the rule of St. Norbet ; or rather. if their own aflertions were to be credited, St. Auguſtine's 
rule, as delivered to the founder, by the holy man's apparition, who told the latter „ that if his 
brethren followed this rule, they would have nothing to tear at the judgment of the Great Day.” An 
angel then ſhewed him a place to build his Monaſtery, after he had received from the ſpirit of the faint 
the ſubſtance of a book which contained the rule, elegantly bound in gold. From the circumſtance 
Juſt related, theſe religious derived their name. They were eſtabliſhed here in 1140, at Newhouſe, 
in Lincolnſhire. Their habit conſiſted of a white caſſock, and over that a rochet; and they were 
alſo accommodated with a cap, and a long white cloak, Like the Clumacs, they were vilited by 
foreign ſuperiors, who levied great contributions on them, till reſtrained by act of parhament. The 
right of viſitation even remained as before, till the order was exempted from it in 1512, by a bull of 
pope Julius; and Henry VIII. afterwards gave their houſes, amounting to 35, to the abbot of Welbeck, 
in Nottinghamſhire ; though before theſe things tell out, they had a relident who acted as conſervator 
of their privileges in England. The fifth order of Canons was denominated Gilbertines: the habit 
was a black coflack, with a cloak over it, and a hood lined with lIambs-ikins. A Prior General vilited 
all the Monaſterics, St. Gilbert founded thirteen. of theſe houſes, four for men, and nine for men 
and women, living under the ſame roof, though the apartments had not (as were not deſigned by 
the founder to have) any communication. The circumſtance laſt mentioned, however, occaſioned 
much of ſatire and ſcandal. The compiler of the account called Groſc's, has inſerted ſome Latin 
verſes, which were peculiarly pointed againſt the Gilbertine Nuns, which, however, might have 
been as properly levelled againſt other orders. Indeed, the writer is ſevere enough in his remark, as it 
relates to ſuch inſtitutions, had St. Gilbert never exiſted. 


Herum ſunt quedam fleriles, quedam parientes, 
Virgineſque tamen nomine cuncta tegunt : 

V paſtoralts bacult dotatur Honore, 

Hla quidem melius fertiliiiſgue partt. 

Vis etiam qua@wis /terilis reperitur in illis, 
Donec ejus Attas taita poſſe negat. 


There were twenty-five houſes of this order in England and Wales at the diſſolution. Their rule 
was approved by pope Eugenius III. It was compoſed from St. Auguſtine and St. Benedict: the 
latter, according to the Ciſtertian regulation, was followed by the women; that of St. Anguitine by 
the men, with ſome additions by the founder. St. Gilbert was an Engliſhman ; and the firit inſtitu— 
tion of the order was in 1148, at Sempringham, in Lincolnſhire, for which reaſon they were ſome— 
times denominated Sempringham Canons. 

About the beginning of the 12th century, the Canons Regular of the Holy Sepulchre (ſometimes 
called Canons of the Holy Crofs) were inſtituted. The firit houſe of this order was at Warwick; 
Henry Newburgh, then ear] of Warwick, having began the work, it was completed by his ſon and 
ſucceſlor. "Their habit was like that of the other Auguſtine Canons; only they ſuperadded a double 
red croſs, which was worn on the breaſt of the upper garment. As theſe Canons were inſtituted here 
in imitation of a ſimilar foundation in Paleſtine, where in 1009 Godfrey of Bologne committed the 
care of the Holy Sepulchre to an order ſo called, when he had taken ſcruſalem; 1o theſe declined in 
England after the loſs of that city to the infidels. At length, being quite decayed, the greater part of 
their revenues was beſtowed on the Maturine Friars ; and at the Diflolution there were only two houſes 
of Canons Regular of the Holy Sepulchre in this country. 

The Nuns, Carthuſian, Cluniac, Auguſtine, and Premonſtratenſian, wore habits imitated from 
the monks of thoſe orders whoſe rule they adopted, as nearly as the diflerence between the ſexes 
would admit. 

The religious order founded by Robert d*Arbrifſel at Fontevraud, near Poitiers, was chiefly 
deſigned for females, and the rule was what was called a reformation of the Benedictines. A caſlock, 
of the natural colour of wool, with a black gown over it, here formed the habit of the order, which 
was founded on our Saviour's recommending his beloved diſciple to the Virgin Mary, while he was on 
the croſs, and therefore the ſuperior was to be an Abbeſs. Pope Paſcal approved the rule, and the 
Abbeſs of Fontevraud was made ſuperior. In 1181 the carl of Leiceſter brought over hither the 


Nuns of Fontevraud, and they were placed at Nun-Eaton, in Warwickſhire, It has been remarked 
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that though a Prior of Nun-Eaton is mentioned, there is no account of any Monks, without 
whom ſuch a ſuperior might be deemed ſuperfluous, where the Abbeſs was always to be con- 
ſidered as the head. In France it is certain that men and women lived in the ſame convent, like 
the Gilbertines, in different apartments. The Nuns there wore a black habit with a white veil: at 
church they had a long black gown, with large lleeves. According to Emillianne, «© The Monks 
were dreſſed in black like ſecular prieſts ; but on their caſſocks they had a camail, like the French 
biſhops, at the bottom of which hung two little pieces of the ſame ſtuff, one behind and the other 
before.“ ; . 

A young virgin founded a Nunnery at the place where ine was born, namely Aſſiſi, in Italy, where 
having lived with St. Francis for ſome time, ſhe adopted his rule and habit. This was the inſtitution 
of St. Clare, the Nuns of which were ſometimes called oor Clares, and often Minoreſſes; from the 
latter, the ſtreet called the Minories derived its appellation. 

This order of religious was inſtituted in the year 1212, and the popes Innocent III. and Honorius 
III. confirmed their rule; though we find that on account of mitigations adopted by ſome, they were 
divided into two ſorts ; one of which was conſiderably {tricter than the other. It was in 1293, that 
they were placed without Aldgate, having been firſt introduced in England by the queen of Navarre. 
Water-Beacle and Denny, in Cambridgfhire, and Bruſyard, in Suffolk, were the only houles beſides 
that they poſſeſſed in this kingdom. 5 | wen 

The Nuns, called Bridgetines, were inſtituted by Bridget, princeſs of Nercia in Sweden, in 1360. 
Their rule was much like that of St. Auguſtine. Beſides the Nuns there were men in all their houſes, 
which were built double for that purpoſe; a high wall ſeparating one part from the other, whiltt at 
church, the Nuns had the upper, and the men thelower part; the former were to attend to the temporal, 
and the latter to the ſpiritual affairs of the convent, and if the revenues fell ſhort, the women were 
to work for the whole; the men never came near them but where neceſſity required, and both ſexes 
were under an abbels's direction. 

Bridget went to Rome, and obtained pope Urban the Vth's approbation of her inſtitution. As ſhe 
aſſerted that ſhe had founded this order by the ſpecial command of Chriſt, ſo the number received 
were to repreſent our Lord's 13 apoſtles, including St. Paul, and the 72 diſciples. Thus there were 
in every houſe 60 Nuns, 14 Prieſts, four Deacons, and eight Lay Brethren. Of this order there was 
only one convent in England, which was placed in 1414, by king Henry V. at Sion-Houſe, in 
Middleſex. The habit was a tunic and a cloak of coarſe grey woollen. The prieſts wore a red croſs on 
their breaſts, with a round piece of white cloth in the middle, emblematic of the hoſt ; the deacons 
a white circle, within which tour {mall pieces of red cloth were ſeen, repreſenting tongues; the laymen 
had alſo live of theſe red pieces, as had the Nuns on their veils, deſigned for a repreſentation of our 
Saviour's five wounds. Such was the fanciful inſtitution of this northern princeſs. 

Of Friars, who come next in order, St. Dominic was the author of the inſtitution that claimed 
the precedence. He drew his firit breath in 1070, at a ſmall town called Calagueraga, in Old Cattile. 
They were called Dominicans after their founder; but in France they were alſo named Jacobines, from 
the ſituation of their houſe in James Street at Paris. Their firſt houſe in England was at Oxford, in 
1221. The rule of the order was moſtly taken from that of St. Auguſtine, and was approved by 
Innocent III. in the Lateran council in 1215, as alſo by the bull of Honorius III. in 1216. Having laid 
aſide the habit of the Auguſtine Canons, their original dreſs, they afterwards wore in common a white 
caſſock and hood; but they had a black cloak and hood over their other garments when they went 
abroad. Hence they were called Black Friars; they were alſo denominated Preaching Friars, be- 
cauſe it was their office to preach and endeavour the converſion of heretics. How much theſe good 
Friars abuſed their rule, might be gathered from the diſrepute they often brought themſelves into, and 
the ſtories related of their exceſſes and incontinence. There were 43 houſes of this order in England, 
at the time of the diſſolution. 

The Franciſcans, called alſo the Grey and Minor Friars, were firſt inſtituted by St. Francis of Aſſiſi, 
in 1209, whoſe rule was approved by pope Innocent III. in 1210, and three years afterwards by the 
general Lateran council. The exact time of their being brought into England is not aſcertained. 
Tanner ſays that King Henry VII. built two or three houſes for them, „ till which time he could find 
no certain account of their being here; though others place their coming over at a much earlier 
period. A looſe garment of coarſe grey cloth, a cowl of the ſame, and a cloak when they went abroad, 
forme the habit of theſe Friars, who girt themſelves with a cord, walked bare-footed, and affected 
great humility, A reformation of their difcipline, when it appeared openly to be relaxed, took place 
under the authority of the council of Conſtance, in 1414, which was confirmed by Eugenius and 
other popes. Obſervants, or Recollects, was the name given thoſe who embraced this reformation. 
It appears that the Conventual Franciſcans, when the diflolution took place, had between fifty and 
ſixty honſes in England. 

John de Matha, and Felix de Valois, about the year 1197, founded the order of the Trinitarians, 
or Maturines, who followed the rule of St. Auguſtine, with ſome additions; the principal of which 
were, © That all the money which ſhould come into their hands was to be divided into three parts; 
one was to be employed in works of charity, another for their maintenance, and the third to be laid out 
in the redemption of captives taken by the infidels.” They were called Friars of the Holy Trinity or 
Trinitarians, becauſe it was to the Trinity that all their churches were dedicated; and termed Matu- 
rines, becauſe their firſt houſe in Paris was ſituated near St. Maturine's Chapel. On the breaſt of 
their habit, which was white, they wore a croſs half red and half blue, becauſe it was ſaid that a 
phantom, habited in a dreſs like that above deſcribed, appeared to pope Innocent 111. (who confirmed their 
order) while he was ſaying maſs. The apparition holding in either hand a fettered flave, determined 
to eſtabliſh an order that had the redemption of captive Chriſtians for its principal object. Theſe 
religious were forbidden to travel on horſeback, and therefore made frequent uſe of aſſes for their 
journeys. It appears that they had ten houſes in England and Wales, and were firſt ſettled at 
Ingham, in Norfolk. 

Albert, the patriarch of Jeruſalem, reſiding on Mount Carmel, in Paleſtine, was the founder of 
the order of Carmelites ; but he, with a ſelect company of hermits, his companions, was chaced from 
thence by the Saracens in the year 1258. Yet theſe Friars could not be ſatisfied without claiming 
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an origin much more ancient. A Chriſtian order of the 13th century, would inſiſt on having the 
prophet Elijah for an inſtitutor, as they aſſerted that he was the firſt Carmelite, This is juſt of a 
piece with the Free Maſons tale of Hiram king of Tyre's being the firſt Grand Maſter Maſon. 

The habits of the Carmelites at firſt were white; but it ſeems the Saracens obliged them to 
adopt other colours. Theſe they changed, however, for their original dreſs, about 50 years after 
their arrival in this country. They were brought hither in 1240, and their firſt houſes here were at 
Alnwick in Northumberland, and at Ailesford in Kent, where they held their firlt Europ-an chapter. 
They were denominated White Friars, as well as Carmelites, and ſometimes alſo Friars of the Virgin 
Mary, and were confirmed by pope Honorius III. in 1245. They had forty houſes in England. 
Their rule appears to have been taken from that of St. Baſil; but while they claimed the prophet 
for their inſtitutor, they alſo aſſerted, that he left them no written rule whereby to direct their 
conduct: 

There were Friars of the Sack and Bcthiechemite Friars here. The firſt, as the compiler of Groſe's 
deſcriptions, following others, has obſerved, were © Friars of the penance of Jeſus Chriſt,” and pro- 
bably wore ſackcloth, a conjecture that ſome ancient writers ſeem to conſirm, as alſo their abolition 
(being looked on as fanatics) at the council of Lyons in 1307. The Bethlehemite Friars wore a habit 
not unlike that of the Dominicans ; but they ſuperadded the ſtar of Bethlehem, as they called it, being 
a red ſtar with five rays, and in the midſt a blue circle. They had but one houſe, which was at 
Cambridge. 

The order of St. Anthony (who is ſaid to have been a ſwincherd) was founded by Gaſton Frank, 
in 1095. Theſe Friars had a houſe in London, and another at Hereford, being firit introduced in 
England in the reign of Henry III. The relies of their ſaint being deemed remarkable for remedying 
what was thence called St. Anthony's Fire, we are told their chief care was directed to the cure of 
ſuch as laboured under that diſorder. In this, indeed, perhaps after ſucceeding by the application of 
ſimples and other ſuch remedies, and poſſeſſing the virtue of ſelf denial, they might have given the 
glory to their faint, by which we may conclude they were no loſers in the end. However, it muſt be 
owned, that St. Anthony and his Monks were generally more jeſted upon than moſt of the religious 
of thoſe times. Stephens, in his World of Wonders, has left us the following ſevere verſes made 
upon this order ; 


Once fed'ſt thou, Anthony, an herd of ſwine, 
And now an herd of Monks thou feedeſt ſtill, 
For wit and gut alike both charges bin ; 
Both loven filth alike ; both like to fill 
Their greedy paunch alike;--nor was that kind 
More beaſtly, ſottiſh, ſwiniſh, than this laſt. 
All elſe agrees: One only fault I find, 
Thou feedeſt not thy Monks with oaken maſt. 


Theſe brethren wore a black-habit, with the letter T of a blue colour on their breaſts, and followed 
the rule of St. Auguſtine. 

We find the laſt order of Friars that came hither before the reformation, bearing the title of Bon- 
hommes, Good Men ; but it ſeems theſe good men, in compariſon of ſome of the orders that ſwarmed 
here, were ſcarce indeed. Edmund, earl of Cornwall, placed them at Aſherug, in Buckinghamſhire, 
in 1283, and we hear only of another houſe of theirs in this country, which was at Edington, in 
Wiltſhire. The ſuperiors were called Rectors; and one of them had the ticle of Preſident. They 
followed the Auguſtine rule, and wore a blue habit. 

The Knights Hoſpitalars, and thoſe ſtyled Knights Templars, were the only military orders in this 
kingdom. 

An hoſpital built at Jeruſalem by leave of the caliph of Egypt, at the inſtance of ſome Neapolitan 
merchants, gave name and riſe to this order, the profeſſors of which were alſo called Knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, the building being dedicated to that faint. As the community increaſed, they 
took on them the charge of protecting pilgrims viſiting the Holy Land. Their rule was much the 
ſame as that of St. Auguſtine ; with the addition of vows peculiar to their order (which was founded 
in 1092) binding them to perform the hoſpitable acts abovementioned, alſo to maintain the Chriſtian 
Religion by force of arms ; and Godfrey of Bologne greatly countenanced them, as he was under 
obligations to the community for their aſſiſtance in his expedition. Soon after their inſtitution we 
find them in England, reſiding at a houſe. erected for them in the metropolis. At that time they 
conſiſted of natives of eight nations, the Engliſh included. A black caſſock, bearing a white croſs, 
conſtituted their diſtinguiſhing habit. Theſe Knights were ſo poor at firſt that we are told they had 
but one houſe between two of them ; but, in the ſpace of a century and a half, they were poſſeſſed of 
19000 manors in Chriſtendom : their ſuperior in England ſat among the lords in parliament ; and 
they are ſaid to have become very inſolent through their great power. 

Thoſe ſettled in Jeruſalem were at length obliged to remove, on the loſs of all the Chriſtian poſſeſ- 
ons in Paleſtine. They next repaired to Rhodes; but that iſland being taken by Sultan Solymon, 
they laftly fixed themſelves at Malta, which was given them by Charles V. and have been diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſlyle of Knights of Malta ever ſince that period. 

At Jeruſalem alſo firſt reſided the Knights Templars, who derived their name. from occupying 
certain apartments near the ſite of the Temple of Solomon. Geoffrey of St. Omer's, and eight others 
who were at Paleſtine, in the year 1118, at that time took the rule of the regular Auguſtine Canons, 
wearing a white habit, with a red croſs on the ſhoulder; and in ſome meaſure like the Hoſpitalars, 
binding themſelves to guard the roads for pilgrims, at firſt ſubſiſting by alms.— This was their 
origin. 

We have already mentioned the great power that was acquired, in proceſs of time, by theſe Knights, 
as well as the ſeizure made on their perſons and eſtates, in conſequence of various charges brought 
againſt them, They were ſuppreſſed in 1309, by pope Clement, and totally aboliſhed by the council 
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of Vienna three years afterwards. It was in the reign of king Stephen that they came hither, and 
their firſt reſidence was in Holborn. The ſuperior of their order, who was often ſummoned to par- 
liament, was ſtyled Maſter of the Temple. There were a few houſes of the order of St. Lazarus 
of Jeruſalemi ; but, as ſome writers have properly obſerved, this ſeemed to have had nothing more 
than the ſupport of lepers and other diſeaſed perſons of the military orders for the object of its 


inſtitution. 


e HRA P. VI. 


General View of the Orders and Diſtinctions of CATHEDRALS, 
COLLEGES, ABBEYS, PRIORIES, and the other Religious In- 
ſtitutions; with an Account of the Officers neceſſary to each, 
and their various Departments; with a Summary Account 


of the Diſſolution in the Reign of Henry VIII. 


HE ſtate of Cathedrals, as they remain at preſent, is too well known to need enlarging upon here, 
The bithop being in the place of the Abbot, took the chief ſtall on the right hand of the 
entrance into the choir, in all Conventual Cathedrals. 0 

Colleges, as well as Collegiate Churches, had chaplains and choriſters for the performance of divine 
ſervice. They conſiſted of a number of canons living together, under a dean, maſter or provoſt. 

An abbey was formed by a ſociety of religious, governed by an Abbot or Abbeſs. Some of theſe 
houſes were ſubject only to the pope, not acknowledging the archiepiſcopal authority; and we may 
conclude, that from hence, in a great meaſure, aroſe the abuſes which prevailed in moſt of them, 
Among ſome of the acknowledgments made by certain of thoſe that voluntarily ſurrendered their 
houſes to Henry VIII. they ſpecity “ that their former pretended religion conſiſted in ſome dumb 
ceremonies, by which they were blinded, having no true knowledge of God's laws; but that they 
had procured exemption from their dioceſans, and had wholly ſubjected themſelves to a foreign power 
that took no care to reform their abuſes.” The Abbots of thoſe above-mentioned, exerciſed the epiſ- 
copal power within their own limits, carried the paſtoral croſs, and granted benedictions. In the 
49th year of king Henry III. 64 Abbots and 36 Priors were ſummoned to parliament ; but the 
number at laſt was reduced to 29 Abbots. In the Oracle of the Law, it is ſaid “ There were 118 
Monaſteries, founded by kings of England, whereof ſuch as held per Baroniam, and were called to par- 
liament by writ, were lords of parliament and had voices there ; but not it they were not called thither 
by writ ; for Feverſham was founded by king Stephen to hold as a barony ; but the Abbot not bein 
called to parliament, did not fit there.” * The mitred Abbots (fays another writer) were not called to 
parliament becauſe they were ſo diſtinguiſhed ; but becauſe they held their temporals of the king.“ 
The Prior of Durham had the mitre and paſtoral ſtaff, yet he never was called to parliament ; and 
pope Alexander VI. authoriſed by a grant, the priors of Taunton having epiſcopal authority, and all 
the ornaments, but the mitre, though they were not parliamentary. 

All we can deduce from theſe and other authorities quoted by modern writers, is only that as 
power follows property; ſo, in conſequence of the lands they poſſeſſed, their number and the vene- 
ration in which theſe religious were held, it was thought proper at that time to call on ſome of them 
to lit in the great aſſembly of the nation, where laws were paſſed, many of which might relate to 
themſelves. It 1s probable that ſome of theſe Abbeys gave a right of precedence, and that the Abbot 
of St. Albans took the firſt place; St. Alban being deemed the firſt martyr in Britain. The Prior of 
St. John of Jeruſalem was ſtyled “ the firſt Lay-Baron,“ but he was the laſt ſpiritual lord in the 
kingdom. 

Thoſe ſocieties of religious, which were governed by a Prior or Prioreſs, derived from thence the 
appeilation of Priories, in ſome of which the ſuperior was elected by the convent, and had the entire 
government of his Abbey, which moſt of the Auguſtine order had, as well as the Cathedral Priors. 
Others of theſe Priories were deemed Cells, to which it was ſometimes the puniſhment of a faulty 
Monk to be ſent. They were of the ſame order as the Abbey on which they were dependences. Some 
of theſe Cells were obliged to take ſuch officers as were ſent from the Abbey ; others paid a ſort of an- 
nual tribute, receiving a Prior and a certain number of Monks, but managed their revenues themſelves, 
and otherwiſe acted as independent. There were ſometimes Nunneries built on the lands of the 
great Abbeys, which were conſidered as Priories or Cells to the original foundation. Some Priories 
were made Abbeys, and we read that the Abbey of Cumbwell in Kent, was turned into a Priory, 
becauſe its revenues were not ſufficient to ſupport an Abbot's dignity. When manors were be- 
ſtowed on foreign houſes, they often erected Convents to which they ſent Priors and Monks, but 
ſome of theſe being conventual choſe their Prior, received their own revenues, and then contributed 
from the overplus to the foreign eſtabliſhments. As theſe chiefly conſiſted of foreigners, their poſ- 
ſeſſions were commonly ſeized in time of war with France, as already noticed, but reſtored in peace, 
till moſt of them by act of parliament were given to the crown, before the diſſolution. 

It was to the principal houſes of the Knights Templars, that what were called Preceptories belonged. 
. were the ſame to the Knights Hoſpitalars; Commander being the title of the principal 
ONLCCT, Ds 

Hoſpitals (as Tanner has obſerved) were generally built by the road-ſide; as, though uſed for the 
accommodation of the ſick and weak, they . oy chicfly deſigned for the relief of travellers. 
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patients had generally two or three religious with them, a chaplain and a maſter or prior, and theſe 
foundations were made capable of receiving gifts and grants by royal patent. 

As Friaries were buildings for the reception of perſons who were not to hold any poſſeſſions, it 
could not be expected for them to be endowed; though the Dominicans of King's Langley had an endow- 
ment of 112]. per annum. But the Friaries were fine buildings, with gardens, and handſome 


' Churches ; in which latter it was equally their boaſt, as it was to their advantage, that many great per- 


fonages from time to time were interred. This we find was what they continually ſolicited ; if they 
could not get the whole body, endeavouring to procure ſome limb, or perhaps the heart, as did thc 
Friars Minors that of queen Eleanor. On that account Thomas of Walſingham thus expreſſes himſclf 
concerning them, Qui ſicuti & cuncti Fratres reliquorum ordinum, aliquod de corporibus quorumenunyqu; 
potentium morientium ſibimet vindicabant, more canum cadaveribus afjiftentium, ubi quiſque ſuam particulun 
avide conſumendam expettat. 

With regard to hermitages they were no other than Cells in ſolitary places, originally for private 
individuals; but, at length, for communities, and ſometimes they were even endowed or annexed to 
religious houſes. We alſo find where neither of theſe was the caſe, the hermits were reputed as com- 
mon beggars ; ſo much did men wander from firſt principles in their ideas of what was called a re- 
cluſe lite, which none but real and ſolitary hermits could properly be ſaid to have adopted. 

Free chapels, which were ſet apart for divine ſervice, were exempt from the ordinary's juriſdiction. 
The biſhop only conſtituted the incumbent, who was inducted by the archdeacon. A number of thefe 
were erected on the manors belonging to the King, When the crown parted with theſe citates, 
biſhop Gibſon obſerves in his Codex, that the chapels went with them, retaining their ancient free. 
dom; but he ſays, That ſome lords having had chapels on manors that do not appear to have been 
ancient demeſnes of the crown, ſuch are thought to have been built and privileged by grants from the 
crown.“ 

Chauntries were certain endowments for one prieſt or more, to ſay maſs for the ſoul of the founder, 
and for the ſouls of ſuch other chriſtians, his friends, relations, benefactors, &c. as were ſpecified 
at their inſtitution. Sometimes, indeed, this was only at a particular altar, but fi equently whole 
chapels were added to the churches, and went under the denomination of Chauntries as above. 

We now come to ſpeak of the Officers and Attendants in the religious houſes, which filled the 
land before the diſſolution. 

And firſt the Abbot or Abbeſs (a name ſuppoſed to be derived from Abba, Pater, as father or parental 
guide of the religious) preſided over every Abbey. Theſe were ſtyled lord Abbot, or lady Abbeſs, in 
the great and mitred Abbeys which we have mentioned. Under the Abbot, as next in authority, 
we find one Prior or more, ſometimes to the number of half a dozen, only removable at the will of 
the head ſupreme. 

But in what were called Priories, the Prior ſtood in the place of the Abbot; theſe alſo were fre- 
quently called lords in the greater houſes. The principal oſlicers aſſiſtant in moſt Monalteries were 
the following : | 

Magiſter Operis, or Maſter of the Fabric. He had moſt likely the care of the buildings belonging 
to the Monaſtery ; and his buſineſs might be to ſurvey and keep them properly repaired, 

Eleemoſynarius, or Almoner. This was the ſuperintendent, who diſtributed daily the alms of 
the houſe to the poor at the gate of the Monaſtery; thoſe at obits and anniverſaries, and upon the 
founder's day. 

Pitantiarius, one that diſtributed the allowances, upon particular occaſions, called the diftribution 
of the pietances, or (as we think the term ſhould be) pittances. 

Sacriſta, who had under his charge the utenſils, books, veſtments, &c. belonging to the church. 
He alſo ſuperintended and accounted for the oblations at the great altar, an! her aitais or images 
of the churches; and ſuch legacies as were bequeathed either to the edifice or veſſels. He likewile 
had as a ſexton the care of burials, and provided bread and wine for the ſacrament. 

Camerarius, or the Chamberlain, under whoſe management was the dormitory ; he provided 

art, if not all the cloathing of the Monks, implements for ſhaving them, towels and bedding. 

Cellerarius, or the Cellarer, who, by his office, was to provide firing, kitchen utenſils, proviſions, 


and liquors for the convent. 
Theſaurarius, or the Burſer, who was rent-gatherer to the Monaſtery, receiving all common reve- 


nues, and paying all ordinary expences. 

Precentor, or Chaunter, under whoſe direction was the ſervice of the choir. This oflicer not only 
preſided over the ſinging- men and choriſters, but ſupphed them with books, paid their ſalaries, and 
kept the organs in good repair. He provided parchment and ink for the writers, and colours for 
the limners employed in engroſſing and illuminating books for the library. To his cuſtody was alſo 


committed the ſeal, the Liber Diurnalis, or chapter-book, &c. 
The Hoſtilarius, or Hoſpitilarius. His office concerned the entertainment of ſtrangers; to receive 


and provide them with a ſupply of neceſſaries. 

Infirmarius. The infirmary and the fick Monks of that hoſpital, were under his immediate in- 
ſpection and charge; for whom he provided phyſic and other neceſſaries. He was alſo to ſhave all 
the Monks in the convent, and to prepare whatever might be neceſſary, agreeable to the rules of the 
order, for the interment of the dead. 

Refectionarius, who had the management and care of the Refectory, or dining room. He furniſhed 
it with table-cloths, napkins, glaſſes, diſhes, ſpoons, as a butler, and all the ſilver plate, except. 
that belonging to the church. He likewiſe ſuperintended the ſervants waiting at table. 

There were likewiſe, a cook, a gardener, and a porter, that the Monks might not be in want of 
every convenience; and notwithſtanding their profeſſion of faſting, the firſt of theſe three had gene- 
rally buſineſs enough upon his hands wherever the revenues of the houſe would afford it. The Nuns 
were alſo provided with ſimilar accommodations. 

The Scriptorium was a room which was allotted in all great Abbeys, for the uſe of ſeveral {cribes, 
who copied the miſſals, the works of the fathers, and other religious books, and ſometimes the claſſics. 


Records of remarkable events were allo kept there, which furniſhed matter for the annals of the 
kingdom. 
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kingdom. For this laſt cuſtom theſe religious would have merited our warmeſt praiſe, had they 
always proved themſelves faithful hiſtorians! ; ; 5 

Having been thus copious in our hiſtory of Monaſteries and their appendages, their cuſtoms, diſci- 
line, officers, &c. we ſhall cloſe the chapter with a ſummary view of the Diſſolution of Rehgtous 
Houſes in England, and the ſteps that led to an event which gave fo great a ſhock to the papal power, 
while it aſtoniſhed all Europe. 

It may be remembered that ſo early as the days of Edgar there were diſputes concerning the ſecular 
and regular, clergy, when that prince, archbiſhop Dunſtan, and Oſwald, cjected the former, and 
little good-will ſubſiſted between the two orders afterwards. Monarchs and their biſhops brought 
about ſeveral charges in the ſtate of religious inſtitutions, and we have already feen the revenues of 
Alien Priorics granted to the crown, long before the Reformation, a circumſtance wh:ch of itſelf was 
ſufficient to form ſomething like the idea of a general diſſolution in the mind of ſuch a prince as 
Henry VIII. who was continually ſtudying his own private advantage. Cardinal Wolſey alto ſet his 
maſter an example, when he obtained a bull from pope Clement VII. for ſuppreſſing ſeveral Monaſte— 
ries, in order to enable him to found Magdalen College at Oxford. Beſides all this, the luxurious lives 
of perſons who pretended to faſting, prayer, penance, and all the duties of religion, with their careleſs. 
neſs at laſt of concealing theſe exceſſes, began by degrees to alienate people's affections Hon them. For 
what could be thought of Monks, who, according to Giraldus Cambrenſis, had a table with 16 covers, 
all diſhes drefled with the rareſt ſauces, ** where mead, mulberry-wine, and the beſt claret alſo, flowed 
in ſuch abundance, as to leave no room for ale, though the beſt was made in that county.” This is fpoken 
particularly of the Monks of Canterbury; but the like was the caſe at Wincheſter, and indeed in all thoſe 
houſes which were richly endowed. Of the Monks of St. Swithen, the ſame author tells us, © They threw 
themſelves at the feet of king Henry I. and, with many tears, complained to him that the biſhop of that 
dioceſe, to whom they were ſubject as an Abbot, had withdrawn three of the uſual number of their diſhes. 
The king having enquired of them how many ſtill remained, and being intormed they had ten, an- 
ſwered that he himſelf was contented with three, and imprecated a curſe on the biſhop, if he did not 
reduce theirs to that number.“ 

It may alſo be not unworthy of obſervation, that the endowments of theſe houſes, by the will of per- 
ſons accounted pious, for whole fouls maſs was ſaid, and whoſe memory the Monks embalmed with 
praiſes, muſt frequently deprive heirs of their right, as well as contribute to make landed property 
flow in different channels; and this occaſioned the ſtatute of Mortmain, which we have had occaſion 
to mention. From hence 1t appeared plain, that the great barons and many wealthy families fre- 
quently looked on theſe inſtitutions with no favourable eye. Nor is it to be ſuppoſed that the number 
of falſe miracles, or pious frauds, practiſed in ſeveral of theſe houſes, if not abſolutely detected, could 
yet paſs untuſpected by perſons of any diſcernment. As learning began to open on theſe parts of 
Europe, the age, by degrees, becoming more enlightened, and the doctrines of Wicklifle, Luther, 
and Calvin, being ſpread abroad, the time grew ripe for a revolution in the ſtate of religion in this 
country. 

It would be ſuperfluous here to recite king Henry's quarrel with the pope, the divorce of Catharine 
of Arragon, and the diſgrace of Cardinal Wolſey. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that the Defender of the 
Faith,” as the Roman Pontiff had ſtyled him, having thrown off the papal yoke in diſguſt, and 
cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged ſupreme head of the Engliſh church, ſet on foot a general viſitation 
of religious houſes throughout the kingdom, which was begun by Dr. Layton and others, in October 
1525, two of whoſe letters we ſhall here inſert, 

« Pleafith your worſhip to underſtand, that yeſternight we came from Glaſtonbury to Briſtow, 1 
here ſend you for relicks two flowers, wrapped up in black farcenet, that on Chriſtmas even, hora ipſa 2 
natus Chriſtus fuerat (in the very hour Chriſt was born) will ſpring and burgen, and bear flowers. Ye ſhall 
alſo receive a bag of relicks, wherein ye ſhall ſee ſtrange things, as God's coat, our Lady's ſmock, 
part of God's ſupper Cin Cena Domini) pars petre ſuper quam natus erat Feſus in Bethlehem ; (a fragment 
of the ſtone, whereon Jeſus was born in Bethlehem) belike Bethlehem affords plenty of ſtone. Theſe 
are all of Maiden Bradley; whereof is a holy father prior, who hath but fix children, and but one daughter 
married yet of the goods of the Monaltery, but truſting ſhortly to marry the reſt : his ſons be tall men, 
waiting upon him. He thanks God, he never meddled with married women; but all with maidens, 
faireſt that could be gotten, and always married them right well, The pope, conſidering his fragilitie, 
gave him licence to keep a whore, and he has good writing, /% p/umbo, (under his ſeal) to diſcharge his 
conſcience, and to chuſe Mr. Underhill to be his ghoſtly father, and he to give him plenam remiſſionem (full 
remiſſion). I ſend you allo our Lady's girdle of Bruton, red ſilk, a ſolemn relick, ſent to women in 
travail ; Mary Magdalen's girdle, which Matilda, the empreſs, founder of Fairley, gave them, as ſaieth the 
Holy Father of Fairley.—l have croſſes of ſilver and gold, Sir, which I ſend you not now; becauſe I have 
more to be delivered this night, by the prior of Maiden Bradley. There is nothing notable, the 
brethren be kept fo ſtreight, that they cannot offend; but fain they would if they might, as they 
confeſs, and ſuch fault is not in them. 

* N. LAY TONS. 

Hon St. Auſtin without Briſtol, 


* My ſingular good Lord, &c. 

As touching the Abbot of Bury, nothing ſuſpect as touching his living; but it was detected he 
lay much forth at Granges, and ſpent much money in playing at cards and dice. It was confeſſed 
and proved, that there was here ſuch frequence of women comyn and reſortyn, as to no place more. 
Among the relicks are found the coals St, Lawrence was roaſted upon ; the parings of St. Edmund's 
nails; St. Thomas of Canterbury's penknife and books; divers ſculls for the head- ache; pieces of the 
Holy Croſs, able to make a whole crols : other relics for rain, and for avoiding the weeds that grow 
in corn, &, From Bury St. Edmond's. | 

« Your ſervant bounden, 
« JOSEPH AP RICE.” 
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Theſe viſitors having reported many crimes and enormities, five houſes ſurrendered that year; and 
in 1536, an act of parliament was paſſed for ſuppreſling all Monaſteries, the revenues of which were 
eſtimated at leſs than 2001. a year, though indeed moſt of theſe were worth much more, being lett 
at very low rents, as the Monks did not chuſe to raiſe their tenants yearly payments, but rather to 
take ſomething conſiderable at the renewal of the leaſes. The religious of the houſes thus ſuppreſſed 
were tranſlated to larger ones, where it was ſuppoſed better diſcipline might be obſerved ; and an ac- 
count was publiſhe} of the great diſorders found in the former. 

Another act was now paſſed, eſtabliſhing a court of augmentation of the royal revenues: And, as 
we are informed by Burnet, that when viſitors were appointed to ſurvey the Monaſteries in England, 
ve they were required to carry along with them the concurrence of the gentry near them; and to 
examine the eſtate of revenues and goods; to take inventories of them ; and take their ſeals into 
their keeping: they were to try, how many of the religious would take capacities, and return to a 
lecular courſe of life; and theſe were to be ſent to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or the lord chan- 
cellor for them; and an allowance was to be given them for their journey : but thoſe who intended 
to continue in that ſtate, were to be ſent to ſome of the great Monaſteries that lay next. A penſion 
was alſo to be aſſigned to the Abbot or Prior during life; and of all this they were to make their 
report by Michaelmas: and they were to examine particularly what leaſes had been made all laſt 
year, The Abbots hearing of what was coming on them, had raiſed all the money they could ; 
and fo it was intended to recover what was made away by ill bargains. There were great complaints 
made of the proceedings of the viſitors, of their violences and briberies ; and perhaps not without 
reaſon. Ten thouſand of the religious were ſent to ſeek for their livings, with forty ſhillings and a 
gown each man. Their goods and plate were eſtimated at one hundred thouſand pounds; and the 
valued rents of their houſes was thirty-two thouſand pounds ; but was really above ten times as 
much. The churches and cloiſters were in moſt places pulled down, and the materials fold.” 

As it could not be ſuppoſed that all perſons were ſatisfied with theſe things, which ſome ſuppoſed 
to ſtrike at the root of religion; or that the Monks would have been without their partiſans, even if 
the viſitors had proceeded in the moſt irreproachable manner; ſo it happened that murmurings at firſt, 
and at laſt open inſurrections among the people followed, in conſequence of the viſitation. But 
Henry was ſo well provided againit what doubtleſs he expected, that all theſe came to nothing; and, 
not contented with the advantages accruing from the ſuppreſſion of the ſmaller houſes, he rciolved 
to attack the greater. For this purpoſe, a new viſitation was projected and put in execution. The 
king had, by this time, a competent idea of whom he was to deal with; he weighed their firength 
with his own, and procceded accordingly. 

The vittors, as before, were directed to enquire into the Monks manner of living, and alſo to find 
out how they ſtood affected to the ſovereign's ſupremacy, They were beſides to try all means of dif- 
covering whether they uſed any impoſtures, and if they did, to detect and expoſe them. All this 
the perſons who were entruſted with the charge, managed with great addreſs. Amongſt other inferior 
impolitions, ſuch as that groſs one of an angel's wing at Reading, which brought the point of the 
ſpear that pierced the {ide of Chriſt, and as many fragments of the croſs as, could they be joined, 
would have amounted to the bulk of a large croſs, there were others yet more remarkable. They 
ſhewed at Boxley in Kent, the Rood of Grace, which was obſerved to move its head, to roll its eyes, 
and appear pleaſed or angry on different occaſions. ' Theſe ſeemingly miraculous circumſtances drew 

thither many pilgrims, as Burnet tells us in his Hiſtory of the Reformation. But certain ſprings being 
diſcovered, which occaſioned theſe motions, it was brought to Paul's Croſs, where the whole of the 
machinery was expoſed to public view. And at Hales, in Glouceſterſhire, they pretended to have 
ſome of the blood of Chriſt in a phial, which none that were in mortal ſin could fee. This impoſition 


was much more clumſy than the former; for it conſiſted only of the blood of a duck renewed every 


week, and put into a glaſs veſſel, which was thin on the one ſide, but very thick on the other, either 

of theſe was occaſionally turned towards the pilgrims, as the Monks were pleaſed or diſſatisfied with 

their oblations. It is eaſy to conclude that ſuch deceptions would much ſooner have been detected, 

if people had preſumed and been allowed freely to handle theſe images and pretended relics ; but that 
would have been declared ſacrilege. 

Some houſes that had not been diſſolved, though they eame within the former act, were now ſuppreſſed ; 
ſome as before being found diſorderly in their lives, reſigned on that account; ſome becauſe they 
feared to be found faulty, in regard to the favouring inſurrections; and others becauſe they had 
taken care of themſelves. A few there were that liked the Reformation, and a few others where their 
revenues were ſo low as not to be an object of concern to them. 

Wherever the viſitors could, they procured confeſſions from the Monks of their former ill way 
of living, with a ſurrender ; where that was not the caſe, they ſpared neither threats nor promiſes to 
bring over ſuch as ſeemed determined to ſtand out. The Abbot of Bury St. Edmund's, probably 
conſcious of his innocence, was one of thoſe that at firſt refuſed to reſign ; but he was brought over, 
as were ſome others, by a penſion, their Monks alſo being allowed an annual ſtipend. 

After all, there were yet a few heads of religious houſes who continued bent to refuſe a reſignation. 
Charges of high treaſon were inſtituted againſt theſe, and ſome of them were executed under a 
pretence of juſtice; expreſſions conſtrued into treaſon, forming ſufficient grounds for ſuch accu- 
ſations. | | 

There were many who doubted the validity of theſe ſurrenders (which were to the number of 159 
before the parliament met) urging that the Abbots, &c. holding their houſes and poſleſſions in truſt, 
could not ſurrender what was not theirs in perpetuo; whilſt others contended, that, as a body corporate, 


their act and deed was binding, and that even if there were no other claim, their houſes being 


quitted, devolved with all their appendages to the crown. But the whole doubt was ſettled by that 
unanſwerable argument, an act of parliament, which paſſed in 1539, for the general diſſolution of 
thoſe religious communities, and confirming the eſcheat, forfeiture, or ſurrender of them. We find 
that Latimer had in vain earneſtly preſſed Cromwell, who ſuperintended theſe matters, to ſolicit the 
reſervation of two or three houſes in each county ; nor could the interceſſion of the gentry of Oxford- 
ſhire, nor the viſitors, preſerve Gadſtow Nunnery, where young women of quality were reqpontly 
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educated, and where the ſtrictneſs of their manners was ſuch as admitted not of rebuke. The hopes 
entertained of ſeeing ſome new inſtitutions of ſuch a ſort take place, were no better founded : Henry 
never countenancec a new Abbot or Prior, from the time he ſet about this work, except ſuch as he 
had ſuffered to be elected in order to relign their houſes into his hands, before he had procured the 
laſt act of parliament, which put a finiſhing ſtroke to the buſineſs. 

A general eraſure of thoſe papers, wherein the Monks, whether voluntarily, or through fear, or 
hope of future advantages, confeſſed their former vices, was ordered in the ſucceeding reign of 
queen Mary, when ſhe was buſied in reſtoring the old religion. This is the reaſon that ſo few au- 
thorities can be referred to in that particular; but beſides what has already been mentioned, and 
taken from the little that eſcaped the general fate, there are collateral circumſtances to be found in hiſ- 
tory abundantly confirming that the king received ſuch confeſſions, together with the ſurrender of 
numbers of theſe houſes. 

It is but juſtice, however, to notice what ſome have urged, that in thoſe times when ſuch inſti— 
tutions prevailed, there were certain common benefits accruing from them. © Of learning, ſuch as 
it then was, Abbeys were the molt frequent repoſitories, as well as of valuable manuſcripts in times 
of civil war and diſſenſion; that they frequently cultivated the arts; that they had thoſe within their 
walls, who attended to the education of youth ; they beſtowed gifts out of their donations, relieved 
the ſick when there were few hoſpitals, and the poor when there was no parochial proviſion for them; 
and became a retreat for aged and indigent perſons of a good deſcent.” 

Yet if we admit the force of theſe arguments, they will appear moſtly to urge what depended on 
locality, and the nature of the times. Theſe beneficial purpoſes might have been anſwered (as ſince 
they have been) had our anceſtors not been bigotted to theſe, or other foundations. And, beſides, 
when we find any inſtitutions, particularly ſuch as are deemed religious, departing fo far from the 
original intent, that the abuſe of them is greater than the uſe, it is ſurely time that they ſhould be 
aboliſhed. 

Though it is generally ſuppoſed that pique and avarice were Henry's principal motives, in the par— 
tial reformation which he made, while he {till retained ſome of © the old leaven,” yet it ſeems that 
ſuch a man endued with boldnels, and armed with power, was almoſt the only inſtrument that 
could have effected ſuch a change in this kingdom, when (among other inconveniences) a quantity 
of landed property was poſlefled by perlons who contributed ſo little to trade; and, in a legal manner, 
nothing to population ; and countenanced the practice, which {till prevails, of ſhutting up young 
perſons of faſhion within the walls of a nunnery, who might otherwiſe have become the joy of a 
family, and the ornaments of ſociety. 

We do not, however, pretend to defend the blind fury, with which thoſe who were employed in 
the buſineſs defaced magnihcent churches and other edifices, deſtroyed the moſt valuable paintings 
and ſculpture, and ſeemed, as it were, to wage war againſt the fine arts, merely becauſe they found 
traces of them in Monaſtic buildings. Theſe outrages have been recited, and ſufficiently reprobated 
by ſome former writers; and it would be but a painful taſk to particulariſe them. We can only ſay 
that as it is difficult indeed to find a general good without a concomitant evil, ſo great revolutons 
are generally accompanied by no ſmall inconveniences. We have been happy in finding ſince, that 
the Reformation has purified religion, been favourable to ſciences, and productive of laſting benefits 
to theſe kingdoms. 


I. 


Of ARCHITECTURE, Saxon, Norman, and Gothic (or Sara- 
cenic) with their proper diſtinguiſhing Characters, and an 
Eſſay towards diſcovering the Period in which the latter 
was adopted. 


77— 


HE. antient Greeks and Romans had a ſtyle of building, which from the union of ſimplicity 
with grandeur and ornament, with convenience, bade fair to outlaſt as it ſurpaſſed all others, 
and to be adopted by all civiliſed nations, when once they became acquainted with its excellence. 
Hiſtory informs us, and the relics of Antiquity confirm, that the Roman Architecture was admired 
and imitated by the Britons, after the ſouthern part of this iſland had been reduced into a province 
by the conquerors. But when the barbarous nations broke in like a torrent on the weſtern empire, 
and Rome itſelf fell, her arts fell with her; then were her fineſt edifices deſtroyed, and what re- 
mained ſerved no longer as patterns to a people that imagined themſelves fuperior in arts, as well as 
arms, to thoſe whom it was their boaſt that they had ſubdued. 

Previous to this event, the Roman Legions, having been withdrawn from this country, neither 
Severus's wall, nor the diſcipline which the Britons might be ſuppoſed to have learned from their 
former maſters, proved a ſufficient defence for them againſt the attacks of the Picts and Scyths. In a 
luckleſs hour they called in the aid of the Saxons; 


Who came implor'd ;—but with far other aim 
Than to protect ; the arm that coulddefend 
Could conquer too ;—and ſoon their dread allies 
| The wretched Britons ſerv'd. | 
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From the time that theſe auxiliaries firſt got footing in the iſland, they wiſhed to poſſeſs it, and 
reſted not till having found occaſion for quarrels, they harraſſed the old inhabitants with perpetual 
wars, and at laſt drove them to take ſhelter in the mountains of Wales, there to enjoy that liberty 
which they could no longer preſerve in their former more fertile and extenſive dominions. 

The Saxons, when firſt eſtabliſhed here, ſeem to have been ſo far from deſiring to imitate the arts 
of thoſe whom they had expclled, that they rather ſought to efface the Britiſh remains in their wild 
fury ; but this ſubliding, as they wanted not for genius, it appears that they paid attention to thoſe 
relics of Antiquity, among which many pieces of Roman Architecture muſt have attracted their 
notice; whence they derived inſtruction in the art of building, and that at an early period; ſo that 
if we are to ſuppoſe, with ſome, that their churches were moſily conſtructed of wood, it muſt have been 
at the very beginning of the Heptarchy, 

We are told indeed that king Edgar complained all the Monaſteries of his realm, to the fight, © were 
nothing but worm eaten and rotten timber and boards.” But, conſidering the remains of ſuch 
edifices as are confeſſedly of Saxon Architecture, (among which may be reckoned the conventual 
church of Ely) it has been as aptly ſuggeſted the king moſt probably only meant, that thoſe Monaſteries 
he ſpoke of, were ſo far decayed as that the beams and timbers of them appeared, and thoſe alſo 
were quite rotten. It is allowed that wooden churches have been ſpoken of in the Saxon times; but 
it appears that theſe have been erected in haſte, after ſome great devaſtations committed by the Danes, 
or on other temporary occaſions. 

It has likewiſe been aſſerted, that the few ſtone churches built in thoſe days, conſiſted only of upright 
walls, and had neither pillars nor arches. Both theſe opinions have been countenanced by Mr. 
Somner, following Stowe's account, and relying on the words of king Edgar, above recited, in his 
charter given to the Abbey of Malmſbury. 

But the antient church of Ely, as well as ſome other Saxon buildings yet remaining, have both 
pillars and arches, though theſe are not equally to be found in all of them. It appears, however, 
that till the time of Alfred, croſſing aiſles and high towers were not in uſe; the churches being ſquare 
or oblong, except the ſemicircular turning generally at the eaſt end where the altar ſtood. The 
common uſe of bells probably firſt occaſioned railing the towers; and the interſecting aiſles were in- 
tended to give the building the figure of a croſs, which, doubtleſs, was then eſteemed a great im- 
provement. 

According to the idea already ſuggeſted, we do not heſitate to conclude, that the Saxons derived 
their notions of conſtructing pillars and arches (eſpecially the latter) from the Roman Architecture, 
though not without introducing their own particular modes and fancies, as is common enough with 
remote nations. Columns and arches are mentioned in the deſcription of the Abbey of Ramſay in Hunt- 
ingdonſhire, which was founded by Ailwoud, with the afliſtance of Oſwald, then biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter. An account is alſo left by Richard Prior, of Hexam, in 1180, of that church, which was 
erected by Wilfrid in 674, whereon arches and ornamented columns are mentioned. Nor would this 
be a matter of wonder, even it the Saxons had borrowed nothing from the remains of Britiſh or 
Roman Antiquity in this iſland, ſince we find that they ſent for artiſts from the continent, to con— 
ſtruct moſt of their capital ediſices after the Roman manner. This way of building, which prevailed 
in other European countries as well as in England, was not diſcontinued till the innovation made 
by thoſe who adopted the Gothic Architecture: for that of the Saxon and of the early Norman 
times has been juſtly remarked to admit of little farther diſtinction, than that the latter were generally 
of larger dimenſions, and built with ſtone brought from Caen in Normandy; though we have a more 
durable fort in this country, The Monks which characteriſc this ſort of Architecture, are ſemicircular 
arches both within and without, as well as over the doors and windows, ſupported by very ſolid co- 
lumns, with a baſe and capital, and thick walls, but without thoſe buttreſſes which we find to accompany 
the Gothic or Saracenic ſtructures of a later age. Sometimes, however, the capitals were adorned 
with foliage and even with the figures of animals, the pillars decorated with half-co!umns united to 
them, having ſpirals, ſquares, lozenge, or network, either engraved, or in relievo. There are in- 
ſtances of what is here mentioned in Canterbury Cathedral, the Monaſtery at Lindisfarn, or Holy 
Hland, the Cathedral of Durham, and the ruined Choir at Orford, in Suffolk. 

The arches over the chief doors of their churches, were often profuſely ornamented. On the key- 
ftone of ſome of theſe, either God the father, or Chriſt, ſurrounded with angels, was repreſented, 
while there appeared bclow foliage or a groupe of animals and other figures, groteſque and perhaps 
even indecent: the great door of Barfreſton church in Kent, comes partly within this deſcription. 
The friſes were hkewile carved in groteſque with human heads, monſters, images playing on various 
inſtruments of muſic, and other ſuch fancitul devices. The church of Adderburv, in Suffolk, and 
that of Barfreſton juſt mentioned afford ſpecimens of ſuch decorations. This has been noticed by Mr. 
Bentham in his Preface to the Hiſtory of Ely, who obſerves “ That the principal arches, as thoſe that 
were over the welt end, and others moſt expoſed to view, were ſuperfluoully decorated with ſculpture 
of a particular kind; as the chevron work, or zig-zag moulding, the moſt common of any; and 
various other kinds, rifing and falling, jetting out, and receding inward alternately, in an undu- 
lating or waving manner: the embattled frette, a kind of ornament formed by a ſingle round mould- 
ing, traverſing the face of the arch, making its returns and croſſes always at right angles, thus form- 
ing the intermediate ſpaces into ſquares alternately open above and below: ſpecimens of this kind of 
architecture, or its ornaments, appear on the great arches, in the middle of the weſt front, at Lincoln, 
and within the rumous part of the building adjoining to the great weſtern tower at Ely : the triangular 
frette, where the ſame kind of moulding, at each return, forms the ſide of an equilateral triangle, 
and conſequently incloſes the intermediate ſpace in that figure; the nail head, reſembling the heads 
of great nails driven in at equal diſtances, as in the nave of old St. Paul's, and the great tower at 
Hereford : the billetted moulding, as if a cylinder ſhould be cut into ſmall pieces of equal length, and 
theſe ſtuck on alternately round the face of the arches, as in the choir of Perterborough, at St. Croſs, 
and round the windows of the upper tire, on the outſide of the nave at Ely. This latter ornament 
was often uſed, as were alſo a faicia, band, or fillet, round the outſide of their buildings. Then to 
adorn the inſide walls below, they had rows of ſmall pillars and arches, and applied them alſo to deco- 
rate 
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rate large vacant ſpaces in the walls without: the corbel- table, conſiſting of a ſeries of ſmall arches 
without pillars, but with the heads of men or animals, ſerving inſtead of corbels or brackets to ſup- 

ort them, which they placed below the parapet, projecting over the upper, and ſometimes the 
middle tire of windows : the hatched moulding, uſed both on the faces of the arches, or as a faſcia on 
the outſide; as if cut with the point of an axe, at regular diſtances, and ſo left rough : and] the 
nebule, a projection terminated by an undulating line, as under the upper range of windows at. 
Peterborough. To theſe marks that characterize the Norman ſtyle, we add, that they had no taber- 
nacles (niches with canopies) nor any pinnacles nor ſpires; nor any ſtatues on the outſide of their 
buildings, the principal ornaments of what is called the Gothic. We have indeed ſometimes met 
with ſmall figures over door- ways, as that of biſhop Herbert Loling, over the north tranſept coor at 
Norwich; alſo another little figure of our Saviour, over one of the ſouth doors of Ely, &c. but theſe 
are rather mezzo relieves than ſtatues ; and it is well known the Norman architects uſed the former, 
ſometimes with profuſion, as in a gate-way at Bury, and the two fouth doors at Ely. In their 
fabricks eſcutcheons of arms are ſeldom, if ever ſeen, though in after times they were frequent enough: 
neither had they any tracery in their vaultings.“ : 

That kind of Architecture generally termed Gothic, ſucceeded to the Norman in this country as 
well as in other parts of Europe. It differs from the old Saxon and Norman, as it does from the 
Grecian and Roman, in almoſt every one of its characteriſtics, but in none more than in its pointed 
arches and fretted roofs, with ornaments; for the ſake of which, the ſtone that yielded ealily to the 
working tool, appeared (as it were) frittered to ſhreds. $2 v5 1 ; 

It has been long diſputed from what country this ſtyle of building originated, as it did not come into 
vogue till a period in which the Goths had ceaſed to make any figure in the world. Many authors have 
been ſtrongly of opinion, that it is purely Saracenic, whilſt others have uſed much argument to dif- 

rove this conjecture. We ſhall let ſome of the principal of thoſe, who have written on the ſubject, 
here ſpeak for themſelves. In Wren's Parentalia we have the following obſervations : 

« After the irruption of the Barbarians from the north, the Moors and Arabs over-running the 
civilized world, that wherever they faxed themſelves, they ſoon began to debauch this noble and 
uſeful art; when, inſtead of thoſe beautiful orders, fo majeſtic and proper for their flations, becom- 
ing variety, and other ornamental acceſlories, they ſet up thoſe [lender and miſhapen pillars, or rather 
bundles of ſtaves, and incongruous props, to ſupport incumbent weights and pondrous arched roofs; 
without entablature; and though not without great induſtry, nor altogether naked of gaudy ſculp- 
ture, trite and buſy carvings, it is ſuch as-gluts the eye, rather than gratifics or pleaſes it with an 
reaſonable ſatisfaction. For proof of this (without travelling far abroad) I dare report myſelf to any 
man of judgment, and that has the leaſt taſte of order and magnificence, if, after he has looked 
awhile upon king Henry VIPs chapel, at Weſtminſter, gazed on its ſharp angles, jetties, narrow 
lights, lame ſtatues, lace, and other cut work, and crincle crancle, and ſhall then turn his eyes on the 
Banquetting-houſe, built at Whitehall, by Inigo Jones, after the ancient manner; or on what his 
majeſty's ſurveyor, Sir Chriſtopher Wren has advanced at St. Paul's; and conſiders what glorious 
objects the cupola, porticos, colonades, and other parts preſent to the beholder; or compares the 
ſchools and library at Oxford, with the theatre there; or what he has built at Trinity College, in 
Cambridge; and ſince all theſe, at Greenwich and other places; by which time our home traveller 
will begin to have a juſt idea of the antient and modern Architecture: I fay, let him well conſider, 
and compare them judicially, without partiality and prejudice, and then pronounce which of the two 
manners ſtrikes the eye as well as the underitanding, with the more majeſty or ſolemn greatneſs ; 
though in ſo much a plainer and {imple dreſs, conformable to the reſpective orders and entablature : 
and accordingly determine to whom the preference is due. Not, as we ſaid, that there is not ſome- 
thing of ſolid, and odly artificial too, after a fort : but the univerſal and unreaſonable thickneſs of 
the walls, clumſy buttreſles, towers, ſharp-pointed arches, doors, and other apertures, without 
proportion; nonſenſical inſertions of various marbles, impertinently placed; turrets and pinnacles, 
thick ſet with monkeys and chimeras ; and abundance of buſy work, and other incongruities, diſ- 
lipate and break the angles of the fight; and fo confound it, that one cannot conſider it with any 
ſteadineſs, where to begin or end; taking off front that noble air and grandeur, bold and gracetul 
manner, which the antients had ſo well and judiciouſly eſtabliſhed. But in this ſort have they and 
their followers ever ſince filled, not Europe alone, but Aſia and Africa beſides, with mountains of 
ſtone; vaſt and gigantic buildings indeed! but not worthy the name of Architecture,” 

It is obſerved in Rious's Architecture, That modern Gothic, as it is teraned, is diſtinguiſhed by the 
lightneſs of its works, by the exceſſive boldneſs of its elevations, and of its ſections ; by the delicacy and 
profuſion of its ornaments. Of this kind the pillars are as {lender as thoſe of the antient Gothic are 
maſſive. Productions ſo airy cannot admit the Goths for their author. How can we attribute to 
them a ſtyle of architecture, which was introduced only in the tenth century? Several years after the 
deſtruction of thoſe kingdoms, which the Goths had raiſed upon the ruins of the Roman empire, and 
at a time when the very name of Goths was entirely forgotten; from all the marks of the new archi- 
tecture, it can be attributed only to the Moors; or, what is the ſame thing, to the Arabians or 
Saracens; who in their architecture have expreſſed the ſame taſte as in their poctry:; both the one 
and the other falſely delicate, crowded with ſuperfluous ornaments, often very unnatural: in both 
the imagination 1s highly worked up, but it is an extravagant imagination; and this has rendered 
the edifices of the Arabians as extraordinary as their thoughts. To thoſe who may doubt of the 
truth of this aflertion, we appeal to the moſques, and palaces of Fez; or ſome of the cathedrals in 
Spain, built by the Moors: one model of this fort is the church at Burgos; and even in this iſland 
there are not wanting many examples of the ſame; ſuch buildings have been called vulgarly Modern 
Gothic, but their true appellation is Arabic, Saracenic, or Moreſque. This kind of Architecture 
was introduced through Spain into Europe; learning flouriſhed among the Arabians, all the time 
that their dominion was in full power: they ſtudied philoſophy, mathematics, and poetry. The love 
of learning was at once excited; in all places that ware not at too great a dittance from Spain, theſe 
authors were read; and ſuch of the Greek writers as they had tranſlated into Arabic, were from 
thence turned into Latin, Their phyſic and philoſophy, and with theſe architecture, ſpread themſelves 
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tlnoughout Europe: many churches were built after the Saracenic mode; and others with a mixture 
of heavy and light proportions; the alteration that the difference of climate might require, was little, 
if at all conſidered. In molt ſouthern parts of Europe and Africa, before the ule of glaſs, made with 
narrow apertures, and placed very high in the walls of the buildings, occaſioned a ſhade and darkneſs 
within file, and were all contrived to guard againlt the intenſe heat of the ſun; but were not adapted 
to thoſe latitudes, where that glorious luminary ſheds its feebler influences. The time when the mode 
of building we are ſpeaking of was firſt introduced into this country, is generally concluded to be about 
the beginning of king Henry III. when ſome of the circular arches and ſolid columns were intermixed. 
However, during the many years that prince ſat on the throne, it gained fo much ground as nearly 
to exclude that which was before in ufe. In the choir at York, much of the antient work yet re- 
mains, as well as at the weſt end of the old Temple Church; but the arches of Ely Cathedral were all 
pointed; and it is well known that edifice was conſtructed in the ſame reign. Indeed it has been 
remuked that the taſte for Gothic or Saraccnic ſtructures, prevailed at length ſo far as to occaſion the 
taking down old buildings, in order to re-edify them after this manner. At this period was built 
Saliſbury Cathedral, which is juſtly eſteemed one of the molt complete edifices, wherein the new 
Architecture (as it was then termed) had been adopted. 

According to Mr. Bentham, who has given an accurate and minute account of its progreſs, ce during 
the reign of Henry III. the faſhionable piliars to our churches (ſays he) were of Purbeck marble, very 
lender and round, encompaſſed with marble ſhafts a little detached, ſo as to make them appear of a 
proportionable thickneſs: thele ſhafts had each of them a capital richly adorned with foliage, which 
together, in a cluſter, formed one clegant capital for the whole pillar. This form, though graceful to 
the eye, was attended with an inconvenience, perhaps not apprehended at firſt; for the ſhafts 
deligned chiefly for ornament, conhiting of long pieces, cut hurizontally from the quarry, when 
placed in a perpendicular fhituation, were apt to ſplit and break; which probably occaſioned this 
manner to be laid aſide in the next century. There was allo ſome variety in the form of the vaultings 
in the fame reign : theſe they generally choſe to make of chalk for its lightneſs; but the arches and 
principal ribs were of free-ftone. The vaulting of Saliſbury Cathedral, one of the earlieſt, is high 
pitched, between arches and crots ſpringers only, without any further decorations: but ſome that 
were built ſoon after, are more ornamental, riſing from their impoſts with more ſpringers, and ſpread— 
ing themſelves to the middle of the vaulting, are enriched at their interjection with carved orbs, foli— 
age and other devices; as in Biſhop Norwood's work, in the Preſbytery, at the eaſt end of the cathe- 
dral of Ely. 

« As to the windows of that age, we find them very long, narrow, ſharp-pointed, and uſually 
decorated on the inſide and outſide with ſmall marble ſhafts: the order and diſpoſition of the windows 
varied, in ſome meaſure, according to the ſtories of which the building conſiſted; in one of three 
ſtories, the uppermolt had commonly three windows within the compals of every arch, the center 
one being higher than thoſe on each ſide; the middle tire or ſtory had two within the ſame ſpace ; 
and the lowelt only one window, uſually divided by a pillar, or mullion, and after ornamented on 
the top with a trefoil, fingle roſe, or ſome ſuch ſimple decoration ; which probably gave the hint 
for branching out the whole head into a variety of tracery and foliage, when the windows came 
afterwards to be enlarged. The uſe of painting and ſtained glaſs in our churches is thought to 
have begun about this time: this Kind of ornament, as it diminiſhed the light, induced the neceſſity 
of making an alteration in the windows, either by increaſing the number, or enlarging their pro— 


portions ; for ſuch a gloomineſs, rather than overmuch light, ſeemed more proper for ſuch ſacred 


edifices, being, as was thought, better calculated for recollecting the thoughts, and fixing pious 
aſlection; yet without that alteration our churches had been too dark and gloomy; as ſome of them 
now, being divelted of that ornament, for the ſame reaſon appear over light. 

As for ſpires and pinnacles, with which our antient churches were ſometimes, and our modern 
ones are frequently decorated, I think they are nct of a very old date: the towers and turrets of 
churches built by the Normans, in the firſt century after their arrival, were covered platforms, with 
battlements or plain parapet walls: ſome of them, indeed, built within that period, we now lee 
hniſhed with pinnacles or ſpires; which were additions ſince the modern ſtyle of arches prevailed, for 
before we meet with none. One of the earlieſt ſpires we have any account of is that of old St. 
Paul's, finiſhed in the year 1222, It was, I think of timber, covered with lead ; but not long after 
they began to build them of ſtone, and to finiſh all their buttreſſes in the ſame manner. 

Architecture under Edward I. was ſo nearly the fame as in his father Henry II's time, that it is 
no eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh it. Improvements no doubt were then made; but it is diflicult to 
define them accurately. The tranſition from one ſtyle to another is uſually effected by degrees, and 
therefore not very remarkable at firſt, but it becomes ſo at ſome diſtance of time: towards the latter 
part indeed of his reign, and in that of Edward Il. we begin to diſcover a manifeſt change in the mode, 
as well as in the vaulting, and make of the columns, as the formation of the windows. The vaulting 
was more decorated than before; for now the principal ribs ariſing from their impoſt, being ſpread 
over the inner face of the arch, ran into a kind of tracery : or rather with tranſoms divided the roof 
into various angular compartments, and were uſually ornamented in the angles, with gilded orbs, 
carved heads or figures, and other emboſſed work. The columns retained ſomething of their general 
form already deſcribed ; that is, as an aflemblage of ſmall pillars or ſhafts ; but theſe decorations 
were not now detached or ſeparate from the body of the columns, but made part of them; and 
being clolely united and wrought up together, formed one entire, firm, {lender, and elegant column, 
The windows were now greatly enlarged, and divided into ſeveral lights by ſtone mullions, running 
into various ramifications trom above, and dividing the head into numerons compartments of different 
forms, as leaves, open flowers and other fanciful ſhapes; and more particularly the eaſtern and weſtern 
windows (which became faſhionable about this time) took up nearly the whole breadth of the nave, 
and were carried up almoſt as high as the vaulting ; and being ſet off with painted and ſtained glaſs, 
of moſt lively colours, with portraits of Kings, ſaints, martyrs and confeſſors, and other hiſtorical 
repreſentations, made a moſt ſplendid and glorious appearance, The three firſt arches of the preſbytery, 
adjoining to the dome and lanthern of the Cathedral Church of Ely, began the latter part of the 
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reign of Edward II. A. D. 1322, and exhibit elegant ſpecimens of thoſe faſhionable pillars, 'aultings 
and windows. St. Mary's chapel (now Trinity pariſh church) at Ely, built about the ſame time, 
is conſtructed on a different plan, and the vaulting and windows are in the ſame ſtyle, The plan of 
this chapel, gencrally accounted one of the molt perfect fiructures of that age, is an oblong ſquare, 
or parallelogram: it has no pillars nor tide aiſles, but is ſupported by ſtrong (piring buttreſſes, and was 
decorated on the outſide with ſtatues over the caſt windows; and within fide alto with ſtatues, and a 
great varicty of other ſculpture well executed. The faſhion of adorning the welt end of our churches 
with rows of ſtatues, in tabernacles or niches, with canopics over them, obtained very ſoon after 
the introduction of pointed arches, as may be ſcen at Peterborough and Saliſbury; and in later 
times we find them in a more improved taſte, as at Litchfield and Wells. The ſame ſtyle and manner 
of building prevailed all the reign of Henry VIE. and the greater part of Henry VIII. only towards 
the latter part of that period, the windows wore leis' pointed and more open: a better taſte tor 
ſtatuary began to appear; and indeed a greater care ſeems to have been beſtowed on all the orna- 
mental parts, to give them a lighter and higher ſiniſhing; particularly the ribs of vaulting which had 
been large, and ſeemingly tormed for ftrength and ſupport, became at length divided into ſuch an 
abundance of Parts, {ung ron their impoſts 1% froin 4 center, and ſpreading themſelves Over the 
vaulting, where they were intermixed with ſuch delicate ſculpture, as gave the whole vault the ap- 
pcarance of embrowdery, enriched with ciuiters of pendent ornaments, relembling the works of nature: 
{oractimes forms in caves and grottos, hanging down from their roofs. 


« To what height of perfection moderi Architecture (by which is meant that with pointed arches, 
its chief characteriſtic) was carried on in this kingdom, appears by that complete ſpecimen of it, the 


chapel founded by Henry VE. in his college at Cambridge, and finiſhed by Henry VIII. The deco- 
rations, harmony, and proportions of the ſcveral parts of this magnificent ſtructure, its fine painted 
windows, and nchly ornamented roof, its gloom and perſpective, all concur in afl. clins the Maginas 
tion with pleature and delight, at the fume time that they inſpire awe and devotion, It is undoubtedly 
one of the 1nolt complete, elegant, and magnificent ſtructures in the kingdom: and if, belides thei 
larger works, we take in our view, thoſe ſpecimens of exquiſite worlk:n anihip we meet with in the 
ſmaller kinds of oratories, chapels, and monumental edifices, produced fo late as the reign of Henry 
VIII. ſome of which ave {till in being, or at lea't ſo much of them as to give an idea of their former 
grace and beauty, one can Hardiy help concluding, that Architecture arrived at its higheit point of 
glory in this kingdom, jult before its final period,” 

There would tcarceiy remain a doubt of what is called Gothic Architecturc's being in reality Sara— 
cenic, were it not urged by ſome of the contrary opinion, that we have no accounts of tſufiicient 
remains of it in the countries from whence it is ſaid to have been brought, to warrant ſuch a concluſion. 
They ſay that the ingenious Cornelius Le Brun, out of the many views he publiſhed of eaſtern buildings, 
has exhibited only one Gothic ruin, namely, the church at Acre; and ſome pointed arches occur, 
built by the Chriſtians when they were poſſeſſed of the land. Yet it is ackowledged there are drawings 
of caravanſeras and bridges near Iſpahan, finiſhed in this taſte; but that argument is not allowed to 
have due weight, becauſe the time of their erection is not aſcertained. The fame is urged with 
regard to the Gothic buildings, which ſpread themfelves round the market place in that capital, to- 
gether with the royal moſque and theatre, and the bridge of Alla-werdie-Chan, which reſts on no leſs 
than thirty-three of theſe pointed arches. This, however, may ſeem to be a reſolution of taking 
exceptions, with which we are not inclined to fall in ſo readily as the compiler of the deicriptions 
publiſhed under the name of Groſe appears to have done, where he treats on that ſubject. Yet he, 
following others, allows that though the Temple of Mecca was built on ſemicircular arches, accord- 
ing to the repreſentation of it in Sale*s Koran, the tomb of Abdallah, one of the 12 principal diſciples 
of Mahomet, generally ſuppoſed to be erected in the 7th century, and appearing old and damaged by 
the weather, is of the Gothic or Saracenic Architecture, 

According to ſome, the Moors have been ſet down as the people who firſt brought this Architecture 
into Spain; and from thence it ſpread among the European nations. This opinion is countenanced 
by the Moſque at Cordna in Spain, ſaid to be began by Abdoulrikman, and, after his death, finithed 
in the year doo, by his ſon Iſcan, or Buſlein, where it has been noticed that there are ſome pointed 
arches, though moſt of them are either ſemicircular, or horte-fhoe faſhion; but that building having 
been often altered by the Mahometans, little can be proved from this circumſtance. Indeed the 
horte-ihoe arch fecms the greateſt peculiarity in the Meoriſh ſtyle, if it originated with that people; 
but the form is rendered inconvenient tor ſuſtaining great weights, by its contraction at the ends, 
wich ſeems as little calculated for beauty as it is for ute and due proportion. 

nc ſpecies of arch came into uſe in the reign of Henry VIII. when building with brick became 
a common faſhion. The angle of this arch was obtuſe at the top, and it was deſcribed from four 
centres and a little pointed. This was adopted in moſt of Cardinal Woltey's ediſices. This period 
leems to have marked the firſt decline of the Gothic or Saracenic Architecture in England. It was 
tuccceded by a mixed fort, in which we often find the Grecian orders intermixed with great 111pro- 
priety : but as the monſtrous productions of taſte, like thoſe of nature, cannot be expected to laſt, 
10 this in ſuccecding time gave way to that more perfect mode of antient Architecture, which has 
iince been an ornament to our country. The melonge, juſt mentioned, prevailed molt about the 
time of Elizabeth, when alſo a ſort of jargon in the language was endeavoured to be introduced, 
and very much countenanced at court ; which was foon put an end to by the neglect of writers of 
thoſe days, and the good ſenſe of the nation. 

Before we entirely diſmiſs the conſideration of the Gothic Architecture, we ſhall obſerve on the 
means which the moſt authentic writers have obſerved were uſed by a ſociety of perſons of different 
nations for building churches in various parts, and making what they deemed improvements in an 
art to which they were molt zealoully attached. 

Having formed themſelves into a fraternity of Architects, procuring papal bulls tor their encourage- 
ment and particular privileges, they ſtyled themſelves Free Matons, and ranged from one kingdom 
to another as they found churches to be erected. Their government was orderly ; and near the 
building whercon they were employed, or engaged to erect, they made a camp of huts, They had a 
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ſurveyor in chief, by whom they were governed: every tenth man, ſtyled a warden, overlooked 
nine: gentlemen of the neighbourhood, from charity, or by way of penance, fupplied them with 
materials, and carriages. Every one who may have ſeen the exact accounts in records of the charge 
of the fabricks of ſome our cathedrals, near 4oo years old, muſt highly eſteem their economy ; and 
wonder how they could fo ſoon erect ſuch lofty ſtructures. Indeed, altitude they conceived the 
greateſt magnilicence ; few ſtones were uſed but ſuch as a labourer might carry up a ladder upon his 
back, from ſcaffold to ſcaffold; though they had pullies and ipoked wheels upon occaſion; but 
having rejected cornices, they had no uſe for great engines; they could pile up eaſily ſtone upon 
ſtone to great heights ; therefore the pride of their work conſiſted in pinnacles and ſteeples. Herein 
they diſfred eſſentially from the Roman way, which was to lay all the mouldings horizontally, pre- 
ſerving hereby the beit perſpective. On the contrary, by the Gothic mode, all the mouldings were 
carried up perpendicular; and the ground work being ſettled, they had only to ſpire up all they 
could, Thus their pillars were a bundle of torus's; and theſe they divided into more as they ap— 
proached towards the roof: they again ſplit them into many ſinall ones, which traverſing one another, 
gave occaſion to the tracery work, invented and ſo called by this fociety. The ſharp headed arch 
was preferred by them, becauſe it would riſe with little centering, required lighter key-ſtones, with 
a leſs butment, and yet would bear a ſecond row of doubled arches, ſpringing from the key-itone ; 
by the diverſifying of which, many eminent ſtructures were raiſed, as the ſteeples of Vienna, Straf- 
burgh, and many other places. They were attached to ſteeples, though the Saracens themſelves 
uſed moſtly cupolas. In Venice the church of St. Mark is built after the Saracen manner. When 
glaſs began to be uſed in windows, a great part of the outſide ornaments of churches conſiſted in the 
tracery works of diſpoſing the mullions of the windows, for the better fixing in of the glats., By this 
means the work required fewer materials; and the workmanſhip being done in flat moulds, the wardens 
could inſtruct eaſily hundreds of artificers. This was an ingenious compendium of work, well adapted 
to theſe northern climes, and it is plain that works of the ſame height and maguificence in the Roman 
way, would be much more expenſive than the Gothic manner, when managed with judgment and 
diſcretion.” We have already obſerved that when the Gothic Architecture (as it was called) firlt 
took place in England, numbers of the edifices were conſtructed of Caen ſtone, among which were 
London-bridge and Weſtminſter- abbey. This ſtone poſſeſſed a ſuperficial beauty, and was eatily 
wrought ; belides having a general preference in the opinions of the nobles and great men of thote 
days, who were moſtly of Norman extraction, and ſent for artiſts from the continent to work it. 
But we have ſeen its peculiar inability to reſiſt rain and damps; and this alone might lead us to 
lament the uꝗſe of it. Ihe difference in point of duration will appear, when it comes to be contraited 
with what has ſince been adopted in more modern buildings. The exportation of the Caen-ſtone 
has been forbidden under ſevere penalties: happily we ſhall not find the want of it in England. 

Having recited, from a number of writers, the defects found in the mode of building with pointed 
arches, cluſtered pillars, high pinnacles, &c. againſt which Wren in particular has employed his 
eloquence, we cannot conclude without taking notice of the obſervations made by biſhop Warburton, 
wherein he appeared to throw a new light upon the ſubject, which he has handled in a moſt ingenious 
manner, as will be ſeen by the judicious reader, though he ſhould not be ſo great an admirer of that 
Tpecies of architecture on which the learned writer has been ſo copious. 

„Our Gothic anceſtors (ſays he) had juſter and manlier notions of magnificence, on Greek and 
Roman ideas, than theſe mimics of taſte, who profeſs to ſtudy only claſiic elegance: and becaule the 
thing does honour to the genius of thoſe barbarians, I ſhall endeavour to explain it. All our anticnt 
churches are called, without diſtinction, Gothic; but erroncoufly. They are of two forts, the one 
built in the Saxon times ; the other in the Norman. Several cathedral and collegiate churches of 
the firſt are yet remaining. either in the whole or in part; of which this was the original; when the 
Saxon kings became chriſtians, their piety (which was the piety of the times) conſiſted in building 
churches at home, and performing pilgrimages abroad, eſpecially to the Holy Land; and theſe ſpiri— 
tual exerciſes aſſiſted and ſupported one another: for the moſt venerable, as well as the molt elegant 
models of religious edifices, were then in Paleſtine. From thoſe our Saxon builders took the whole 
of their ideas; as may be ſeen by comparing the drawings which travellers have given us of the 
churches yet ſtanding in that country, with the Saxon remains of what we find at home; and par— 
ticularly in that ſameneſs of ityle in the later religious edifices of the Knights Templars (protetiedly 
built upon the model of the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem) with the earlier remains 
ot our Saxon edifices. Now the architecture of the Holy Land was Grecian, but greatly fallen from 
its antient elegance. Our Saxon performance was indeed a bad copy of it; and as mnch interior to 
the works of St. Helene and Juſtinian, as theirs were to the Grecian models they had followed : yet 
ſtill the foot-ſteps of antient art appear in the circular arches, the entire columns, the diviſion of the 
entablature into a ſort of architrave, frize, and corniche, and a ſolidity equaily diftuicd over the 
whole maſs. This by way of diſtinction we would call the Saxon architecture. 

But our Norman works had a very different original. When the Goths had conquered Spain, and 
the genial warmth of the climate, and the religion of the old inhabitants had zipened their wits and 
inflamed their mittaken piety (both kept in exerciſe, by the neighbourhood of the Saracens, through 
emulation of their ſcience and averſion to their ſuperſtition) they ſtruck out a new ſpecies of architcc- 
ture, unknown to Greece and Rome ; upon original principles and ideas, much nobler than what had 
given birth even to claſſical magnificence. For this northern people having been accuſtomed, during 
the gloom of paganiſm, to worſhip the deity in groves (a practice common to all nations) when 
their new religion required covered edifices, they ingeniouſly projected to make them reſemble groves 
as nearly as the diſtance of architecture would permit; at once indulging their old prejudices, and 
providing for their preſent conveniences, by a cool receptacle, in a ſultry climate; and with what 
ſkill and ſucceſs they executed their project, by the aſſiſtance of Saracen architects, whoſe exotic 
ſtyle of building very luckily ſuited their purpoſe, appears from hence, that no attentive obſerver 
ever viewed a regular avenue of well grown trees, intermixing their branches over-head, but. it 
preſently put him in mind of the long viſto through a Gothic cathedral; or ever entered one of the 
larger and more elegant edifices of this Kind, but it repreſented to his imagination an avenue of trees; 
and this alone is what can be called the Gothic ſtyle of building. | 


— 
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Under this idea of ſo extraordinai i a ſpecies of architecture, all the irregular tranſgreſtions 2g2inkt 
art, all the monlirous offences againſt nature diſappear ; every thing has its reaſon, every thing is in 
order, and an barinomous whole ariſes from the ttudious application of means, proper and propor- 
tioned to the end. For could the arches be otherwiſc than pointed, when the workmen were to 
imitate that curve which branches of two oppolite trees make by their interſection with each other? 
Or could the columns be otherwiſe than ſplit into diſtinct fhafts, when they were to repreſent the 
ſtems of a clun:p of trees, growing cloſely together? On the tame principles they formed the fpreaaing 
ramification of the ſtone-work in the windows, and the ſtained glaſs in the interitices ; the one to 
repreſent the branches, and the other the keaves of an opening grove; and both concurred to preterve 
that gloomy light which inſpires religious reverence and dread, Laſtly, we ſee the realun of their 
ſtudicd avertion to apparent ſolidity in theſe ſtupendous maſſes, deemed ſo abfurd by men accut- 
tomed to the apparent as well as real {trength of Grecian architecture. Had it been only a wanton 
exerciſe of the artiſt's ſkill, to ſhew he could give ſtrength without the appearance of any, we might 
indeed admire his ſuperior ſcience; but we muſt needs condemn his ill judgment. But when one 
conſiders, that this furpriſing lightnels was neceflary to complete the execution of his idea of a {ylvan 
place of worſhip, one cannot ſufficiently admire the ingenuity of the contrivance. his u i account 
too for the contrary qualities, in what I call the Saxon architecture, Theſe artiſts copied, as has bern 
ſaid, from the churches in the Holy Land, which were built on the models of Grecian architecture, but 
corrupted by prevailing barbariſm ; and ſtill further depraved by a religious idea. The figſt places of 
Chriſtian worſhip were ſepulchres, and fubterraneous caverns, low and heavy from neceſſity. When 
the religion of the (tate, and ſumptuous temples began to be erected, they yet, in regard to the firſt 
pious ages, preſerved the maſſive ityle, made ftill more venerable by the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
when this ſtyle was, on a double account, followed and enlarged upon.” 

f we conlider the Gothic or Saracenic architecture in the ſame light as the biſhop has done, we 
ſhall indeed find many beauties in it, with a fort of regularity and order which otherwiſe could not 
caſily be concerved or expected. The notion he has adopted of ſuch buildings being deſigned in a great 
meaiure to reſemble groves, appears to be a juſt one, at leaſt as reſpecting the firſt inſtitutors of the 
mode, whoever they were; though probably this idea was loſt, in the exerciſe of the different fancies 
of ſucceeding artiſts. Such fancies this ſpecies of architecture ſeems particularly calculated to counte- 
nance; and hence have ariſen that excels and even abuſe of decoration, which (as it has becu ob— 
jerved) often fatigues the eye, for want of a neceſſary relt or relief. A great part of this could never 
be neceſſary to © complete the idea of a ſylvan place of worſhip ;”” which, though later adopted, 
might be {ſuppoſed to be formed on principles more ſimple than the Grecian or Roman models. 

After all that has been 1aid, it appears moſt probable that this architecture was derived from the 
people of the eaſt ; though they might alſo, at different times, have adopted various modes ot build- 
ing. Allowing for its particular beauties, and a ſort of awe and veneration which it is generally 
allowed to inſpire, when uſed in conſtructing places of public worſhip; yet it muſt certainly give 
way to the old Roman ſtyle in point of ſolidity, convenience, and a ſtriking, though fimple mag- 
niſicence. | 


C 


Of DRUIDICAL MONUMENTS, Single-Stones, Carnes, Kiſt— 
Vaens, Rock-Baſons, Rocking-Stones, the Cromlech, Cir- 
cles, Ovals, the Tolmen, &c. 


— 


WI the antient Britons, who were generally deemed a colony from Gaul, inhabited this 
: land, of which they had peaccable poſſeſſion for a long ſucceſſion of years, being divided 
into ſeveral Rates, they were governed by a number of petty kings or chiets, who led them forth to 
war, and 1n time of peace held ſovereignty, and kept good order among them. 

But in this latter reſpect, they were aſſiſted by the Druids, a ſet of men deriving their name from 
the oak which they held ſacred, to whom all religious concerns were entruſted, and who were con- 
ſulted as oracles upon important occaſions. Their chief ſeat was at Mona, or the iſle of Angleſea, 
where great numbers of them were put to death, being burnt in their own fires by order of the 


Roman general Paulinus, while he was warring to get complete poſſeſſion of Britain. 


: | From hence, 
as from their capital, theſe Druids uſed before to diſpenſe their religious laws and ordinances, and 
in many reſpects ſhared alſo in the civil 


government, having at once engrofled all the learning, and 
enſured the reſpect of the people. ; 8 8 8. 


It appears that they were compoſed of the higheſt orders, the commonalty never having even the 
hope of aſpiring to ſuch a dignity. They have generally been divided into three claſſes, the ſupreme 
Druids, emphatically ſo called; the Bards ; and the Eubates. 

The Druids of the firlt claſs were thoſe who took upon them law deciſions, which were final. The 
arch Druid, whom they elected, held his power during life, and was in ſome meaſure ſuperior to 
Kings, as (like the pope in after times) he could lay an interdi& on their dominions. 


The ſecond order, commonly ſtyl * : ; 
a r, yied Bards, were pocts, mulicians, and preceptors inſpecting the 
education of the Britiſh youth. Y nn 2 Precep P 8 


The Eubates devoted their time to the ſtudy of aſtronomy ; 


; me of natural philoſophy, and it 2 
comitant medicine; and added the boaſt of a rude ſort of ju ene 


dictal aſtrology, joined with magic, 
augury, 
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augury, and thoſe occult ſciences, the ſuppoſed knowledge of which could not but give their order 
credit with an uncuitivated people. 

In their ſyſtem of religion, as far as it has been handed down to us, we meet with ſome ideas of 
the true God worthy of bts greatneſs, and many good moral precepts; but mixed with ſtrange 
fancies and tenets founded on the baſis of the groſſeſt ſuperſtition, among which their human ſacri- 
fices cannot be forgotten. Thefe they declared might be offered up on emergences of the ſtate, 
though the victims were innocent; but as to priſoners of war and interdicted perſons (among whom 
were individuals Fe dared to difpute their authority) they ſeem to have looked on ſucli as an accept- 
able ſacriſice to the gods; and at eclipſes it was common to offer thoſe devoted wretc hes, the Druids 
thinking . 02 rather "pretending to think, that deprivation of the ſun's liglit a mark of cœleſtial 
vrat h nich thus only could be properly appealed. 

15 hele religious taught in groves, wore their beards long, but their hair ſhort; their habit was a 
looſe gown reaching down to their heels, over winch they put a ſort of ſurplice when they were 
emn loved in celebr ating ſolemn rites and ccremonies, in Which it was death, or worſe than death 
(the interdiction ipoken of above, which excommunicated, outlawed, and cut men off from fociety) 
to give them the ſmalleſt interruption. 

It is not at all wonderful that ſuch a ſelect body of men, the chief part of whoſe worſhip conſiſted 
of ceremonies, ſhould leave a number of their monuments ſcattered up and down in the country where 
they rehided, and accordingly we meet with many of them of various ſorts and conſtructions. 


SING LE-STONES are the moſt ſimple of theſe : they have indeed often ſerved as memorials of re- 
markable events, and we ſind them mentioned as having been ſet up to early as the patriarchal times 
as mentioned in Holy Writ, and by many antient writers. It has been obſerved, that 9 have 
G e become the objects of a fort of 1dolatry among the vulgar; and even fince the days of 
aniſm, it has been cuſtomary for the ignorant either to pay them a fort of blind veneration, or 
tell ſome faperſtit ious tales of them. Sometimes beg ple have fancied theſe to be petrified men ; thts 
likewiſe has been ſaid of whole circles of them: ſuch is the {tory told of thoſe called the Hurler 
Cornwall, who are ſaid to have been thus transformed tor playing at their favourite game on the 
Sabbath day. 
Stones of diſſerent ſizes, thrown together in the form of à cone, conſtituted what were called CARNES. 
They were of ditlerent ſizes, and a hundred cart-loads of itones mutt have 5 employed 
of them. It has been thought that ſacrificing hres were kindied on the flit ffones of them at the 


beginning of the jummer, "and of the winter ſeaſon; at which times the p eopie new lighted their 
dometiic hres, which were every where ex ctinguiſh ed, in order that they might claim ſuch a precious 
Preite ge. They were made caly of aſcent for tlie Druids convenience, and were gencl ally Pac l 08 
eminences within ſight of each other. The ſmaller of theſe have been ſet down by lome uriters as 


ſepulchi al Nonuments ; but it 1s generally agreed that the larger ones were intended fot Gacrifices: O1 
in memorial of ſome religious ceremonies. 

The KIST-VAENS, or STONE-CHESTS., are to be reckoned among the number of Druidical 
Monuments. Mr. Toland concludes that the le Were * lor facriſict (4CCOrd ing to the name fre- 
quently given them in Guernſey and Jerſey) and Cap poſes that each of them had once belonged to a 
circle or temple, They generally conſiſt of four hin ſtones; two of which ſtand up nearly parallel, 
edgeways; a third, chorter than the-other two, is ſet at right angles with them, thus forming thc 
des, and c loling the end of the cheſt ; whi 1. e the fourth, that 1s laid {lat on the top, makes the 
cover; and this at the end that 1s cl: fed, inclines fomew hat on account of the inequality of its ſup- 

porters, a polition that ſome have thought was intended to promote the diaining of the victim's blood 

into the veſſe] Pre} )ared for its rece option. But others ſay that theſe never could be intended for facri- 
fice, becauſe they are too high for it, unleſs the perſon oſliciating ſhould climb; in which caſe, 
beſides the hazard of being ſcorched by his proximity to the fre, his footing then mult prove very 
precarious ;' the itone I:kewilc, of which they were compoled, would be apt to iplit aſunder. It is 
alſo noticed, that the area generally contained in a Kelt Vacn, is about the ſame in dimenſion as we 
might ſuppoſe a human body to occupy: but though bones have been dug up near ſuch places, they 
Were ay the bones of victims. Mr. Rowland allows, however, that theſe cheſts might have been 
both funcial Monuments and Altars in a different ſenſe: „I mean (fays he) thoſe of later erection; 
tor when the great ones of the firſt ages fell, who were eminent among the pcople for ſome extraor- 
dinary qualitics and virtnes, their enamoured poſterity continued venerating them to their very graves 
over whit ch they probably created ſome of theſe Altars, on which, when the true religion became 
cdopraved ard Cc: \rrupted, they might make oblations and ſacrifices to their ghoſts.” 

And this is the opinion we fhould be rather inclined to adopt, as Hiſtory has recorded exa; . 0 of 
what the 1ngenious writer here refers to; and beſides, even in our lateſt diſcoveries, we have fou 


inſtances of the repoſitories of the dead being uſed as places of worſhip by the living. 


Of what 1s called the CROMLEH or CROMLECH, Mr. Rowland gives the following deſcription : 
« Theſe Altars of ſtone, where ſtone ſerved to 1 them up, were huge, broad, llattiſh ſtoncs, 


mounted up and laid upon erect ones, leaning with a little dechvity in ſome places on thoſe pitched 
ſupporters, which poſture, for ſome unaccountable reaſon, they (the Druids) ſcem to have affected.“ 
This author derives the term Cromlech from the Hebrew w ords, ſignifying, A conſecrated ſtone; but 
others, with more probability on their fide, from the Armoric language, a term that indicates bowing, 
tiguratively referred from the ſtones themſelves to thoſe that bowed and woriuipped over them. 
Beſides its larger dimenſions, the Cromlech differs from the Kiſt Vacn in not havi ing 1ts cnds and 
ſides cloſed up, and conſiſts ſometimes of a greater number of ſtones; authors, however, are apt to 


uſe thoſe names indifferently; though, for the ſake of accuracy, we have judged it proper here to 
diſcriminate them. 
ROCK 
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ROCK BASONS are found cut in the ſurface of rocks, as it has been conectured, for the purpoſe 
of preſerving dew or rain pure as it firſt deſcended from the heavens. They are, in general, from a tew 
inches to five feet in diameter, ſome being ſo contrived as to receive the head and part of the human 
body. The lips of one ſort of them, as low as the bottom of the baſons, which are horizontal and 
communicate with one ſomewhat lower, are ſo contrived, that, by a gradual ſucceſſion, the water 
fell as is moſt likely into a veſlel ſet for its reception. Belides theſe baſons with lips and communi— 
cations, juſt deſcribed, there were others forming only fimple cavities, which we may conclude were 
calculated to preſerve the dews or rain when it was not to touch any other vellel, What was thus 
preſerved, we may caſily conceive the Druids uſed in ablutions, and the ſprinklings performed with 
vervain or miſletoe, for which they fought the pureſt fluid that poſſibly could be procured, 


The LOGGON, or ROCKING STONES, were large maſles, poiſed ſo juſtly on 4 point, that they 
vibrated at will, it touched in a particular place, but remained immoveable to every eflort if apphed 
from any other quarter. There is ſcarcely a doubt but that the Druids made uſe of them in their 
trials, and contrived them to anſwer the purpoles of an ordeal. Some of theſe ſtones were provided 
with Rock Baſons, probably for ablutions among other ceremonies to be gone through by the acculed, 
who, awed by theſe ſolemnities, and being told the maſs would be immoveable if he were guilty of 
what was alledged againſt him, might contels it he really were ſo. If by his conſtancy, or tor other 
apparent reaſons, his judges deemed him innocent, they could ealily direct him to touch it at the exact 
point that occaſioned the vibration, otherwiſe they might cauſe him to apply his force in the wrong 

ace, or nſe means as would effectually prevent its motion. Some of theſe appear to be natural 
rocks, whilſt others point out evidently the hand of art; the former curious work of nature probably 
giving occalion to adopt an imitation which might anſwer ſimilar purpoſes. 


A Druidical Monument of an extraordinary nature, called the TOLMEN, has rather puzzled our 
Antiquarians to form any plaulible conjectures as to the purpoles for which it could be uſed bv the 
Druids or their diſciples: to this, therefore, with many others, they have aſligned the great bulinets 
of purification. 

A Hole of Stone is the ſimple meaning of the term; and the Tolmen is formed by a large orbicular 
ſtone, which is ſupported by two ſmaller, ſo as to leave a paſlage open between. Mr. Borlace, having 
adopted the opinion above mentioned, adds,“ This paſſage might allo be a ſanctuary for the offender to 
fly to, and ſhelter himſelf from his purſuer; but I imagine it rather to have been intended and uſed for 
introducing proſelytes, or novices, people under vows, or about to ſacrifice, into their more ſublime 
myſteries; for the ſame reaſon I am apt to think the vaſt architraves, or croſs ſtones, reſting upon 
the uprights at Stonehenge, were erected ; namely, with an intent to conlecrate and prepare wor- 
ſhippers, by paſſing through thoſe holy rocks, for the better entering upon the oflices which were to 
be pertormed in the penetralia, the moſt ſacred part of the temple.” 

It has been ſuggeſted, that this idea of purification, by paſſing through rocks, or under hanging 
ſtones, is alſo adopted by the oriental people; and that there is a rock of the Tolmen kind at Bombay, 
in the Eaſt Indies, to which the pirate Angra repaired by ſtealth, and. performed the ceremony of 
purihcation, paſſing through an aperture which was not of ſuflicient dimienſions to admit a corpulent 
perſon, as the compiler of the deſcriptions under the name of Groſe has aflerted. It is true that there 
is fuch a rock on the iſland above-mentioned, to which the Gentoos attribute not only this but ſome 
other extraordinary virtues; but the aperture is not ſo ſmall as repreſented, and the ſtory of Angria's 
repairing thither for purilication, we know to be treated as a fable in that country. 

We ſhall not here, however, labour to overthrow Mr. Borlace's hypothetis, or his conjecture, which 
is advanced with much modeſty ; but we cannot help obſerving, it ſeems rather extraordinary that 
the Druids ſhould deem paſſing under ſtone architraves ſo ſacred and cflicacious, whea it is allowed, 
notwithitanding theſe preparations, that all their places of wol ſhip were open at the top. Certainly 
the ſame hand that covered ſome of the uprights at Stonehenge, could have managed to roof a temple, 
though it might have been in a rude manner, 


The laſt, and the greateſt of the Druidical Monuments which we ſhall here make mention of, and 
which have not paſſed unnoticed in our deſcriptions, are thoſe CIRCLES and OVALS, formed by 
upright ſtones (with and without impoſts or architraves) which are found in various parts of this 
illand. | 

Though groves were the original and favourite places of the Druids worſhip, yet it appears clear 
enough that they allo frequented open temples on certain public occaſions, and ſtones as well as 
oaks, are confeſſed to have come in for ſome ſhare of ſuppoted local ſanctity ; though perhaps, as 
ſome writers have remarked, theſe places might not have been appropriated ſolely to religious uſes, 
but ſometimes ſereed for courts of council and national aſſemblies. 

t is obſervable, that ſome of the moſt ſimple of theſe areas were incloſed only by one circle of 
{tones ; but two Circles and two Ovals formed the temple at Stonchenge ; and there is one conlitting 
of four interſecting Circles at St. Juſt, in Cornwall. Beſides thele Circles (moſtly incloſing altars) ſome 
have pillars ; and we are told that the figure of a flying ſerpent, was deſcribed in the Lines and Circles 
of the great temple at Abury in Wiltſhire. Abury contains 652 ſtones; Stonchenge (as already de- 
ſcribed) 140: while 12 ſtones only conſtitute ſome that are erected otherwiſe on the ſame plan. Each 
of theſe figures and arrangements is ſuppoſed to refer either to ſome fancy in aſtronomy, natural phi- 
loſophy, or the myſtical parts of the Druidical religion, which was purpoſely kept, as it were, wrapt 
up in clouds, to veil it from the fight of the people. Even in this inſtance, they prevailed fo far as 
to inſpire a veneration for thoſe ranges of ſtones, which as yet is not completely eraled from the minds 
of the vulgar, who are continually telling ſome ſuperſtitious or wonderful tales about them; one of 
which is the ſuppoſed impoſſibility of their being twice counted alike, the contrary of which has been 
ſuſhciently proved, as indeed we have noticed in our deſcriptions. We can only obſerve, that if any 
good ariſes from the ſuperſtition of the vulg.-in any of theſe particulars, it is their fear of incurring a 
judgement by endeavouring to remcve or damage theſe tones, which has continued to preſerve to us 
ſo much of ſuch valuable remains of Antiquity. 
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Of Doousp x (or DOMESDAY) BOOK; ſuppoſed Derivation of 
its Title; retroſpective View of the Conqueſt; Motives for 
the gencral Survey of the Kingdom, and the conlequent 
Regiſter ; Manner of writing and arranging the Volumes; 
with other Particulars relative to that curious and uſeful 
Monument of Antiquity. 


| OONMSDAY-BOOK was ſuppoſed to be partly copied from a work of ſimilar nature of king 
1} Alfred's compoſition, corrected and illuſtrated from a general ſurvey of all the counties in England, 
Except Northumberland, Cumberland, Wettmoreland, Durham, and part of Lancaſhire. This com- 
pilation, which was a work of time, deſcribed the extent of the ſeveral diſtricts, the quality of the ſoil, 
and the names and titles of the reſpective poſſeſſors; with their rent, taxation, and the waſte lands 
included. The appellation given to this Book, has been thought by fome to intimate that the 
tenurcs here recited ſhould ſtand fixed till Doomſday ; others have ſuppoſed the title, with greater 
appearance of probability, to be expreſſive of its authority, from whence (comparing indeed {mall 
things with great) there was to be no more appeal than from the general doom. tit is true, that 
Stowe has taken great pains to ſuggelt a different derivation, taking it for granted that Domeſda 
(the old way of writing Doomſday) is a corruption of Domus Dei Book, q. d. the Book of Gol's houſe, 
becauſe it was kept in the King's treaſury, in the church of Weſtminſter. But this appears to be 
rather too far fetched, while the other explanations are cloſe at hand, and the ſecond ſeems obvious 
enough from the nature of the work, and the concluſive definitions it was calculated to give, in caſe 
of diſputed tenures. 

It has been ſuggeſted, as ſomewhat remarkable, that this ſurvey and book ſhould not be ſet about 
by William till towards the 2oth year of his reign, or indeed that the former ſhould be taken ſo much 
pains with, when there was a general ſurvey then extant, as taken in the reign of Alfred, which has 
been juſt mentioned. 

The reaſons to be aſſigned for ſuch a meaſure, at ſuch a time, will be rendered more apparent, by our 
taking a ſhort retroſpect of the conduct of the Conqueror, from the period when he firſt determined 
to aſſert his claim to the crown of England. 

Hiſtory informs us, that William, duke of Normandy, viſiting England in the reign of Edward 
the Confc{lor, aſlerted that this prince had made a will at that period in his favour. Harold, the ſon 
of ear] Godwin, who had long ſtrove to ingratiate himſelf with the Engliſh, ſet out in 1054 (after his 
father's death) for Normandy, where his uncle and brother remained, being given formerly as hoitages 
for the deceafed nobleman's good behaviour, and ſent thither on a reconcilement with his ſovereign, 
with whom he had frequent diſputes. But by a violent tempeſt Harold was driven on the coaſt 
belonging to Guy, count of Ponthieu. The count, not unacquainted with the quality and conſe- 
quence of his gucſt, detained him as a priſoner, with. a view of obtaining an exorbitant ranſom for 
him. But Jarold tent a complaint to William, and being releaſed by his order, repaired to the court 
of Normandy, where he likewiſe obtained the freedom of his exiled relations; but little thinkin 
at what price he was to purchale theſe favours. The dake, having his eye continually on the ſucceſ- 
fon to the Englith crown, took this opportunity, at a time when even a requeſt might be ſuppoſed to 
carry the force of a command, to ſolicit an intereſt ſo great as that of earl Godwin's ſon to {upport 
him ia his pretenfions. This the latter not only promiſed, but alſo ſwore to do at an altar, under 
which Willizm had conceated the relics of ſome eminent martyrs. Theſe he diſcovered to his 
guelt, hoping they would make the obligation more binding ; but the conſequence only was, that 
Harold renewed thoſe ſolemn promiſes, which he refolved never to keep; and returning to England, 
ufed gvery art to ſecure to himſelf a diadem in reverſion, at which he, as well as the Norman, had 
aimed, though T.dgar Atheling, the next claimant, was yet living. 

Ile managed ſo well, that this prince being ſet aſide, he was crowned with great pomp, and the 
unanimous concurrence of the people, the day after king Edward's death. He behaved in ſuch a man- 
ner as to render himfelf extremely popular, adminiſtered impartial juſtice, eaſed his ſubjects of ſeveral 
taxes, and even conciliated the affections of Edgar Atheling's partiſans, by giving him a liberal educa- 
tion, treating him as a friend, and creating him earl of Oxford. Such a one, though apparently 
an uſurper, fecmed as if deligned to rule, tyranny and injuſtice having no ſhare in his government. 

But the Norman prince, who had intelligence of all that paſſed, watched the motions of the young 
monarch, and reſolved upon invading England, and prepared a fleet for that purpole. Nor was 
Harold ignorant of this, and had ordered a number of {hips to be ready to oppoſe them ; but, in the 
mean time, his brother Toiti, who bad been baniſhed, joining Harfagar, king of Norway, with 300 
ſail, ravaged the northern coalts of the kingdom. Having landed they defeated Edwin, carl of 
Mercia, and Morcar, earl of Northumberland, who had oppoſed them with a body of forces haſtil 
collected together, but the King coming up with theſe ſpoilers, routed them at Standford Bridge, on 
the river Darwent, and returned victorious; he returned, however, only time enough to hear the ill 
tidings, that on his fleet being diſmiſled, on a ſuppoſition of William's having laid aſide his deſigns, 
that prince had landed at Peverſey, in Suſſex, without oppoſition. 
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Harold haſtened to check the progreſs of the invader, and after ſame time ſpent in fruitleſs meſſages 
between them, the king of England and the duke of Normandy referred their deciſion as the former 
had expreſled himſelf, to“ the god of battles,” the latter wearing round dis neck ſome of thoſe re- 
lics of {aints, on which he had deceived Harold into [wearing he would afliſt him, and ordering a ban- 
ner conſecrated by the pope to be carried in the tront of his army. | . ö 

All things being in readinels, the two aries joined battle at Haſtings, in Suſſex; the Normans 
were ſuperior in number, and the Engliſh (thoſe excepted as had juit come, haraſſed by toil with then 
monarch from the north) were enervated by an almoſt fifty years peace, Such was the ſtate of the 

-nding parties. 

ee and deciſive engagement enſued, in which, after the Normans had exerted their uſual 
fill and courage, and the knglith received them wrh their accuttomed inirepidity, V\ iam, by his 
feints of retreat, and the military knowledge he Gdifplayed, gained a coniderable advantage over his 
enemies; nevertheleſs the fate of the day would have been left undetermined at the evening twilight, 
had not the unfortunate Harold been ſlain by a random fhaft. His troops then gave way, Its brothers 
were killed, and the Conqueror purchaſed a clear victory at the expence of 15000 men left dead upon 
the ſield of battle. f f = : 3 

A genera! conſternation prevailed through the kingdom when this defeat Was announced. * 11am, 
indeed, met with ſoine impediments on his march towards the capital, but thither he was refolved to 
continue his courſe, though the earls Edwin and Morcar, with Stigand, the primate, had pre claimed 
Edgar Athehng. Kent having ſubmitted, and the Londoners being divided, and bafited in 4 fxirmiſh, 


* o 


the two carls and the archbiſhop made their terms with the victor, who yet plainly faw that if che beo-— 
dle of England had been united againſt him, under one head, or regular government, the advantage 
gained at Haſlings, coufiderable as it was, would have been but of little avail to him. 1 
; But now finding that mot of the principal nobility, thecitizens of London, and Edgar Athelin 0 himſelf 
came in, and {wore allegiance, he thought little remained for him to do but to make fair promues, to 
work on the aſcendency which he had over the minds of many of the clergy, and to hatten the time. 
of his coronation, which was fixed for Chriſtmas-day, 1066. Accordingly that ceremony was lolemnly 
performed by Aldred, archbiſhop ot \ ork, Wiſham who diſliked Stigand tor his Late behaviour, find- 
ing excuſes {uſhicicnt to preclude him from what otherwiſe was his office. Ihe Conqueror pretended 
to receive the crown as lawtul ſucceſlor, by will, to Edward the Conteflor, whote laws the coronation 
oath, if he regarded it, mutt alſo bind him to obſerve; but no ſcruples of this kind were ſufficient to 
give him any diſturbance, : _— | : 

However, while William, the ſpurious offspring of Robert, Duke of Normandy, was thus pavin 
his way to the ſovereignty of England, he had likewiſe ufed all his endeavours to poſſeſs himielt of the 
knowledge of the particular as well as general laws of the country, its cuſtoms, and the nature of thoſe 
tenures, which were io coa.cary to the Norman mode, that he ſau the convenience there would be, 
if ever he ſhould get the ſway, one day materially to change, if not entirely to aboliſh them. 

This prince had not been long feated on his throne, beto:c he frund that feat began to be ſomewhat 
uncaly : his encouragement or tie Normans grew dilguſtful. Many ot his ordinances were already con- 
lidered as infringements of that liberty and thoſe rights he had {worn to ſupport, Almolt every day 
made tavte matters worſe, as on ſuch accounts infurrections were raiſed in various parts of the king- 
dom: it is not within our line to give tnem here in detail; ſuflice it to ſay, that Morcar and Edwin 
took up arms, that Edgar Atheling likewiſe joined the cauſe ; and even the king of Scotland, to whom 
he Hed, and the prince of Wales were, at one time, invited to affiit in reſtoring the liherty of Engliſh 
lubjects. As William, by his policy, though much embarrafled, in time ſur:nounted thee difficulties, 
to in proportion he became more tyrannical; his proper character unfolded itſelf, and even vuder a 
ſhew of mercy, he frequently found an opportunity of gratifying his favourite view, by ſparing the 
lives of many offenders, (who, however, often forteited a leg, a hand, or an cye to his anger) and 
directing his aim chiefly againſt the old wealthy Engliſh chiets, or rather againſt their eſtates and rich 
manors, where theſe could be ſeized and appropriated to his own ule, or given away among his fol- 
lovers, with more ſhew of reaſon or legality than he had done at the beginning of his reign, when he 
tranſgreſled the bounds of juſtice, particularly on the latter account. He now ſeized on the treatures 
and Jands of communities and individuals, under pretence of their having favoured ſome of theſe in- 
furrecuons ; nor did the monaſteries eſcape this ſort of pillage. Beſides filling his own coffers, and en- 
riching his favourites, he had likewiſe the ſatisfaction of more completely carrying into execution the 
ſcheme he had fo much at heart; namely, not only throwing almoſt the whole landed property into 
the hands of his Norinans, but alſo changing the nature of the tenures. introducing the feudal ſyſtem, 
and dividing England into ſeven hundied baronies, and ſixty thouſand two hundred and fitteen 
knights fees; in which ſyſtem, care was taken that tuch of the natives as retained their poſleſſions, 
Mould only be admitted into the latter claſs, or order; and this diſpoſition of property, as ſome have 
obſerved, it is probable he thought the true completion of his conqueſt of the country. 

When we conſider the matter in this point of view, and that the prince who cauſed the ſurvey 
to be made, and Doomſday-Book compiled, was poſlefled of tourtcen hundred manors, after gra- 
titying his followers for their ſervices, there will ſcarcely be occaſion to go tar about, with the com- 
puer of the deſcriptions publiſhed under the name of Gfoſe, in fearch of“ probable ſuppoſitions,“ to 
determine William's reafons for doing this ſo late in his reign, or for doing it at all, when ſomething 
fimilar had been executed by a Saxon monarch. He did it to confirm theſe tenures as ſtrongly as 
poſſible, and the ground-work could not ſo well have been taken from the ſurvey made in Altred's 
tune, whole ſyſtem he was not inclined to follow; the poſleflions had changed hands, and the nature 
of them was altered. 

Sir Martin Wright alſo accurately enough remarks, © That about the time when Doomſdav Book 
was ſuppoſed to be finiſhed, and not tili then, the king ſummoned all the great men and landholders 
in the kingdom to London and Saliſbury, to do homage and ſwear fealty to him,” He adds, We 
may conclude, that ſurvey was taken ſoon after our anceſtors had conſented to tenures, in order to 
diicover the quantity of each man's fee, and to fix his homage.” 

The oſtenſible and plauſible reaſon for a ſurvey, in its nature not very agreeable to the people, was, 
* That every man ſhould be ſatisfied with his own right, or not uſurp with impunity thoſe of ano- 


ther.“ 
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ther.” Yet William himſelf was found not to pay due regard to rights, as relative to natural juſtice, 
and the barons, according to the ſyſtem of his own eſtabliſhing in this country, often proved great 
ulurpers. But to return. 

Commiſſioners were ſent into every county or diſtrict, and juries ſummoned in each hundred, from 
barons down to farmers, who were to inform thoſe commiſſioners, upon oath, of the appellation of 
each manor, as well as its owner's ſtyle and titles, with all other particulars. In the Annals of Waverley, 
this circumſtance of the ſurvey is thus deſcribed: 

Miſit Rex Willielmus juſtitiarios ſuos per unamquamque Scyram ; id eſt, provinciam Angliæ, & 
inquirere fecit, per jus-Jurandum, quot Hyde (id eſt, jugera uni aratro ſufficientia per annum) eſſent 
in unaquaque villa, et quot animalia: hinc autem fecit inquiri quid unaquaque urbs, caſtellum, 
vicus, villa, flumen, palus ſilva reddit per annum: hæc autem omnia in chartis ſcripta delata ſunt ad 
Regem, & in Theſauros repolita uſque hodie fervantur. Rex tenuit curiam ſuam in Natali, apud 
Gloceitre, ad Paſcha, apud Wintoniam; ad Pentecoſtem apud Londinum ; deinde accipiens ho- 
minum omnium terrariorum Angliz cujuſcunque feodi eflent, juramentum fidelitatis, recipere non 
diſtulit.“ 

In a Preface to the obſolete words of Doomſday Book (as the compiler of the deſcriptions publiſhed 
under the name of Groſe has noticed) Mr. Agard lays, “ Conqueſtor ſub ipſo ſuo ingreſſu regnum, hoc 
anno tributo (Danegelt vocatum) taxatum invenit; pio quo colligendo, Rex Ethelredus totain regnum 
in Hydas divilit, quarum ſingula ſex ſolidas perſolvere tenetur. Cum vero Rex Willielmus illud 
aliquando majoris, aliquando minoris emolumenti efle in comperto habuiſſet, optimum eſſe duxit, ut 
inquiſitio per totum regnum haberetur, qua dignoſcerat, quantum ſingula oppida, villæ, & hamletta, 
numerare tenerentur; & ut libro Domeſday ſcriberetur in verbis pro vj ſolidis. Hyde, vel carucatis 
ſe defendit, quod æque valet ac fi diceret pro tot ſolidis. Hydz, vel carucatis Danegelt perſolvit.“ 

When theie inquiſitions had been taken and properly arranged, the account was ſent to the king's 
exchequer, and great precaution ſeems to have been uſed by the king, in adopting means to ſecure 
proper returns. Nevertheleſs that this was not the conſequence in every inſtance, appears from the 
poſſeſſions of Croyland Abbey, in Lincolnſhire, being under-rated, as Ingulphus, the Abbot of Croyland 
confeſl-d, Indeed, it would be matter of admiration it juſtneſs and preciſion were always adopted in 
every peculiar circumſtance of ſuch a complicated buſineſs ; ſo that we cannot agree with the com- 
piler of Groſe, and ſubſcribe to his opinion, that ſuch a deviation from truth * fully juſtifies a ſuſpicion 
of the veracity of any | we ſuppoſe he means any ſuch particular] record or teſtimony.” William we 
know was not infallible ; his commiſſioners were not incorruptible; miſtakes, therefore, and wilful 
mifrepreſentations might take place; but if a conſideration of this nature were ſufficient to invalidate a 
record like that we are here treating of, where ſhould we find the teſtimony in which we muſt venture 
to place any confidence? The ſame compiler adds alſo, that William Rufus's miniſter propoſed making 
a ſtricter enquiry, which he concludes “ perhaps aroſe from more of ſuch pious returns having been 
diſcovered.” Perhaps it aroſe from the avaricious and ſuſpicious temper of this ſecond monarch of the 
Norman line. However that might be, the meaſure ſeems to have been one ſo likely to raiſe diſguſt among 
the people, that it was never put in execution. At the ſame time it is acknowledged, © that, in deſpight 
of this impeachment of its credibility, the authority of Domeſday-Book, in point of tenure, hath never 
been called in queſtion ; for inſtance, when it has been neceſſary to diſtinguiſh whether lands were held 
in antient demeſne, or in what other manner, recourſe was always had to Domeſday-Book (and to that 
only) to determine the doubt. If lands were ſet down in that Book, under the title of Terra Regis, or 
if it were ſaid there, Rex habet, ſuch land, or ſuch a town, then it was accounted to be the king's antient 
demeſne. If the land or town were therein fet down under the name of a lord or private ſubject, then 
it was determined to have been, at the time of the ſurvey, the land of ſuch private perſon, and not 
antient demeſne.“ Madox tells us, in his Firma Burgi, and his Hiſtory of the Exchequer, © that the 
tallages formerly aſſeſſed upon the king's tenants in antient demeſne, were commonly greater than 
thoſe levied upon perſons in the counties at large; and therefore, when people were wrongfully tal- 
laged with thoſe in antient demeſne, it was uſual for them to petition the crown to be tallaged with 
the community of the county; upon which the king's writ iſſued to the barons of the exchequer 
to acquit the aggrieved party of the tallage complained of, in caſe, upon ſearch of Domeſday Book, 
the barons found the lands were not in antient demeſne.“ | 

Having mentioned the hyde of land, or caracute, it may be neceſſary here to take notice how much 
each of thoſe hydes contained, into which the country had been divided, for the more eaſy aſſeſſment 
of taxes and fimilar purpoſes. This, we find, was a portion of land amounting to about 120 acres. 
In like manner it will be proper to define the value of the pound and ſhilling, at the time when the 
general ſurvey was made, and Doomſday Book commanded to be written. The ſhilling, then fo 
called, which equalled three of our modern currency in weight, conliſted of 12 pence. The denomi- 
nation of a ſhilling, was expreſhve of a different value at different times, and in various nations, as it was 
fixed by government; no ſuch piece of filver coin, however, appeared here till the time of Henry 
VIII. A fhilling was eſtimated at five pence, by our Saxon anceſtors, each being about the weight of 
our three- pence; ſo that nominal ſhilling mult be 15 pence, and 48 of theſe made up a pound weight. 
A ſhilling, ſo called, conſiſted of 12 pence in the Norman times and ever ſince. But thoſe pence being 
equal to our preſent three-pence, &c. as already mentioned, the weight of three of our ſhillings was 
in one of the Norman computations twenty Norman ſhillings, therefore made up a pound weight. 
This is the pound which occurs in the mention of the money of thoſe days, and it was equal to three 
pounds and two {billings of our currency, 

There was always eſpecial care taken to preſerve Doomſday-Book, as being deemed of the pgreatefl 
importance. It is ſaid in the dialogue of Scaccario, “ liber ille figilli Regis comes eſt individuus in 
theſauro.“ It was formerly ſecured under three different locks and keys, two of them being in the 
keeping of the chamberlains of the exchequer, the other in the cuſtody of the treaſurer. A care of 
this kind is certainly laudable in every government; and there is ſcarcely any thing that can reflect 
more honour on a people, or give foreigners a better idea of their ſenſe as well as their dignity, than a 
proper attention to the preſervation of ſuch valuable antient records, The original, now in the chapter- 
houſe at Weſtminſter, may be conſulted on giving 6s. 8d. for a ſearch, and 4d, a line where any tranſcript 
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is required. Doomſday- Book conſiſts of two volumes; one of theſe is a folio, the other a quarto. 
The former is comprized in 382 double papers of vellum, each page having a double column; the cha- 
racters are ſmall, but plain, in which this record is written. But ſome of the principal paſſages are 
touched with red ink, as alſo ſeveral of the capital letters, and in ſome places there are ſtrokes of red 
ink run quite acroſs. 


The deſcription of 31 counties is contained in this volume, according to the following arrange- 
ment, in which we have purpolely retained the old orthography : 


Chent - 82 2 . Wiriceſtreſcire — Fol. 172 
Sudſex - — 1 Herefordſcire - — — 179 
Sudrie = 3 DT. Grantbr'{cire = =... >." $89 
Hantſcire = - — 38 Huntedunſcire — 203 

5 Berrocheſcire - = 56] 20 Bedefordlcire . - — 209 
Wiltſcire — - — - 64 Northantſcire - - — 219 
Dorlette = . — — 75 Ledeceſtreſcire - - 230 
Sumerſite - - — 86 Warwicicire - 5 — 2 248 
Deveneſcire = 8 — - 100 Staffordſcire — mn 4 = 245 

10 Cornualgie - - - - 120 | 2; Sciropeſcire - - - 252 
Midelſex - — — 126 Ceſtreſcire— = — 282 
Hertfordſcire - - - 132 Derbyſcire — — 4274 
Bockinghamſcire — 149 Snotingh'ſcire— - - 280 
Oxenfordſcire — 134 z,, 5B 200; 007 
15 Glowceſtſcire - - 162 go Eurvicſcire < 298, 379 


Lindeſig, or Lincolnſhire, folio 936, divided into the Weſt Riding, North Riding, and 
Eaſt Riding. 


And there is a catalogue of the principal lords and great landholders, beginning with the king, and 
then ſetting down the lords, &c. according to their rent and reſpective poſſeſſions inſerted, towards 
the beginning of the deſcription of each reſpective county. 


The quarto volume is written in a larger character, on 450 double pages of vellum in a ſingle 
column. Herein are contained Eſſex, fol. 1; Norfolk, fol. 109; Suffolk, fol. 121, to the end. lt 
is to be obferved, that part of Lancaſhire is included in the counties of York and Cheſter, and 
part of Rutlandſhire in that of Northampton. 


That a book ſo conſtructed muſt have its uſe, is what cannot be denied, and indeed what has 
been experienced ; but we have already ſuggeſted ſome reaſons that determined William in planning 
the ſurvey and the conſequent compilation, which redound not at all to his honour. In effect, the 
idea was conſonant to his general deſign of doing away, as much as lay in his power, every thing 
that was Engliſh, of the conſtitution, cuſtoms, and tenures in his new-acquired dominions. It was 
of a piece with his conduct in regulating the law proceedings of this country, which has been thus 
accurately remarked upon, by a late conciſe and judicious writer : 


The Conqueror's ſucceſs (when he was fully eſtabliſhed on the throne) appeared to him as 
imperfect while England retained any thing of its antient character. As he had deſtroyed the 
liberties of the people, ſo now he made it a point to baniſh their cuſtoms and language, as much as 
poſſible, out of the country. The great ſtep to this laſt, was endeavouring to reduce all perſons 
to a neceſſity of ſpeaking another. And this was to be edtected on a very important occaſion : for 
he erected courts, after the Norman manner, for the deciſion of private controverſies, ordaining 
alſo, that the whole of the proceedings ſhould be in the Norman language. This was generally 
called French, though it was more properly a mixture of that and the language ſpoken by the 
Danes [ who, under the name of Normans, or North-Men, over-ran many parts of Europe] and it 
thus became very general among the people, though it was, at laſt, by no means univerſal.” 


All theſe expedients, however, William canfidered as tending not only to ſecure his ſway, and 


that of his race, in England; but alſo as promoting the glory of his own country. _ 
27. 168 
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Thus we owe the curious diſcrimination of property as it then ſtood, and this precious remain 
of Antiquity, to the ordinances of a tyrannical prince, who was probably only, by ſteps like thete, 
beginning a ſyſlem of general policy, the early effects of which were already fo little agreeable to 
liberty, that it may be conſidered as a happy event that he paid the debt of nature, before he had 
brought the whole to a completion. 


At different times many detached parts of this Record have been committed to the preſs. Philip 
Carteret Webb, Eſq. has given a catalogue of them in his account of this book, publiſhed by the 
Antiquarian Society, in 1756; and another is to be found in the Anecdotes of Britiſh Topography, by 
Richard Gough, Eiq. Since this, the whole bas been printed for the uſe of the members ot parliament, 
with types caſt for that purpoſe, at the public expence, a work molt uſeful to refer to, and proper to 
be put into the hands of the guardians of the people. 
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URIOUS BUILDINGS, &c. &c. in ENGLAND and WALES. 


CO % A6EDO UNT 


O F 
T1 4+ CHEIEELD- HOUSE, 


HAMPSHIP FE. 


3 LD is a ſmall market-town, a little to the Falk of Southampton. Tt has on: 
a very conſiderable pl ce, and celebrated for an abbey of the Premonitx-:, nian Ca 
nons, built A. of 1.231, by Peter de Rupibus, or de la Roche, Piltop of Wincheſter. in the 
reign OL oe ary thc Third that prince av ving given him a grant of the manor During che 
tunes OL J 01 pery thts town Was fun pportecl by the abbey, But ever Unce tie ro! P111tion. Ty 
haus been on the decline. It was dedicate; d to the honor of the bl. it d Virgin Marv. A. 
the ſuppreition it had an abbot, and twelve canons, endowed, according to Dugdale, with 
240 l. 108. d. per annum, but according to Specd 280). 108. 1d. | 

In the 20th year of the reign ol King Henry the E. Iohih, Titch field houſe was granted 
to Sir 1 1 \ riotheſele y, ſecretary ot Mt; ite to that king, who on the fite, and nrobably 
with the nate rials of the monalle! ry of tne Premonſtratenſian canons, erciied this manſon —- 


Accordingh it become the chief ſeat of the Wriotheleleys, earls of South: IMPON, 

This account is confirmed in Leland's ltiner: ary, whole word; rep. Qing ts manſion 
ATC Heer LY as follow : 

66 - Wriothele] icy hath builded a right fat: ly houle, embateled, and having a condely 
gate 10 a conducie caſtelid in the mid le of the court of it, in the very lame place Where 
the late monaſterle of! *remonttrate nies ftoode, caully'd Tichefelde . 

r Thomas Was accord: ng created by Henry VIII, lord Vv Vriothel ley of Titchfield. 
which | arony with the eſtate delc ende d to his ſucceſſors, the earls of -Southampion who, as 
before obferied: mede it their pri cipal ſeat, : | 

Thomas., x: lall carl] of Scutham pton, having died without male iſle, this manor an 
houſe came io Edward, or Edmund, firſt carl of Gainſb Orough, by mar! lage With : Elizabeth, 
daughte r and co-heirel® of the | ard earl Thomas. —The ſon af the carl of. Gan bor o! agh 
alterv ards enj Dyed it, but having died without male iſſue, it fell to the right of his two 
daugltters, during their minorſiup, — One of theſe daughters married the duke of Beaufort 
by which means 1t came into that family. A Mr. Delenca purchaled it of one of the . 
cellors ot the Beauforts, and thus it came into the Delenea lam, ly. 

We are informed by Stowe, that the monaſtery of Premontlratenſes, which originally 


flood in the place of Titchheld- 3 was the very abbey which King Henry V: chole for 


the ſolemnizing his marriage with Margaret of Anjou, This hillorian however ifters from 
ihe majority at others, who are of opinion (and aſlert it indeed with ſome de gree of aſſu- 


rance) that the marriage never was celebrated here: ſtill they are donbiful . 8 t was. 
Some imagine it was at Southwick, others at Tours, —However as the latter accounts infer 
that the marric age res rere ſolemnized at Tours by proxy, we think it very probable that 
it was akerwards fully performed in this monaſtery, 

It was at this very houſe King Charles the Firſt concealed himſelf in his hight from 
IIampton-court, in 1647. At this time the manor and houſe belonged to the earl of 
Jon pagan and was occupied by his mother, and a ſmall iamily. His m: ajaſty having 
elfocted his eſcape, was here met by colonel Hammond, who was fetched by Sir Jol n Bark. 
ivy, and Aſhburnham, and from hence they let out together for the lije of W ght. It is 
ww orthy remark, that Hammond had the precaution to bring with him Baſket, the governor 
of Coves calle, and a hle of muſquetcers. 

HPENCER, in treating of this circumſtance in his New HISTORY or ENGLAND. agrees 
enUrely with the above relation. We ſhall, for the greater ſatisfaction of our readers; quote 
the words of this faithful and accurate hiſtorian : 
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maje ly was Bow treated with ore 
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friends Nere | CILgHILCECU 10 1111 nim. Or Was INK nid the liberty of cOrrelpondino With 1118 


f 
queen; his children beit no longer denied acceſs to him. they Pate ene Clays at Coverſham, 
„here the king then rende his chaplains x were reſtored, and he was allo wed the ar of the 
library. Before they had obtained Complete VIC tory over the parliame: 8 4 cl, Ircton, 
nl « her adi N wen Ol the 1 nde be! ndent Party, continued 0 41 ale kin 8 with vain 


hopes, but they alterwards treated him with the uno I; rihnels and arrogance. abridging 
him of the liberty of h. ding any private converiation with either his fr: ends, or domellics, 

and ordering him to be Urictly guard and the molt exact obſe rvations to be made on the 
whole tenor of his cordi:; . bis tre nent Convinced the king that he had been made 2 
dupe 10 the conſummate art of Cromwell: and he was alarmed by the luſpicions, that mea. 


IIrcs were cor ceriung for depriving him of life. Yheſe luipicions were confirmed to him by 
major Hun nogdon, whom Crom ell hade mployedd in carr; mig private meſlages to the ki ing; 
for he informed his maj ity, that if mcalures were not Ip edily PUrIned for- counte acting 
the machinations of Oliver, he would certainly ſuccced in the DIO! he had projected for dc. 
Priving the ing of his crown and life. C harles was now Confined at Hampton. court under 
a VerV rong guard. but having ormed a plan for ellecting an eſcape from this Place, he 
retlred to! apartment at a n carly Hour in theo evening, under pretence of ndifnofivgon, ang 
an hour after midniglit. bis maſeſty, accompanied by Afhburnl:: , and: Legge, two of the 
gentlemen of his bed. chamber. delcended by the back Hair; and proceeded to t] garden 
«Ul the gate Where Of yz OLIN Berkley Was Wa ting with HOT 8. 1he bing and his Atte naants 
directed then arie towards Hampſhire. and ridings all night thi uFh the foreſt: rh: v. on 
he followin 7 Gay, arrived at Titchheld, the ſeat of Lic COUntets dowager of Sout! ampton, 
rhere ns Majetly took up his refidence being ulrmly pert; aged 1 that he could { lalely 1 rely on 
the fidelity of the countels. Before his ; arrival at the above place, th e king had gone to the 
lea ce alt in ſearch of a veſſel, which he © Xpected to be w— ting to receixe him; but bei ing dil 
a! Ppoin ted in the hip, his com 1panions adviſed him to ſe, Ck re kluge in the Ile of Wight, not- 
withſtanding that place w. under the govermnent of Kan nmond, a known creature of the 
alpiring Cromwell. Te Omg Charles d [patched = Aliburnham and Berkley to the Ile of 
Wight, under a {irid junction, not to reveal to Hammond the Pp! ace ol Hs retreat, till he 
ou have given a to lem n Prom: lle, that he would not betray his majeſty to his enemies; 
but Aflburnham violated tlie confi dence Charles had repoſed in Fas £4 brought Ham- 


mond to 11tenſicla : In conſequence of whic 1, the king was under the nocd ity of furrender- 
i 


ing himſelf to the governor, and of accom panying him to Cariſbrook caſlle in the Ile of 
Wight. The King was at firſt inclined to {ſuſpect the fide Iity of Af] 1 im, but being con- 
vinced that raſhneſs and P1 reſumpt; on had led him to es Han nond of the plice of 
His relidencc, he tulty acc itted him of at y hide onable deſign, and reflored him to favour 
The king's perion being ſecured, and the parliament entirely ſubjce ted to tnc Will of Crom- 
well, the aſpiring adventurer privately ſummoned a meeting of ſome of 1 principal. officers 
une ler govei 1 lo be at Windlor, for the purpo!c of ſormin g a re hs tion as tO th je mode 
, 


on leitling the nation, and what meaſures ſhould | be purſucd with regard | his majeſty.” 

Fitchfield-h oule at preſent is gone to ruin, great part thereof hav; ng either lallen or 
bei ing taken down : I 1owever, the gateway Or emrance, with the ha II, and {eve ra] othe r apart- 
nents, are ſlill remain! ing. and at times Abano by the owner: there are TAG WIC lome ve ry 


handſome fables in pre lervation. 


This county was in ume of the Romans inhabited by the Reini an du the Belgæ: the Regni 
were a tribe of the ancient Britons „and inhabited the {a coall, ut {rom what origin tliey 
derived their name is not known he Belge were a q eople of 8 many, ho having palſod 


the Rhine, and polleſſed e Of part of Gat , fail; 4 Over to tht; 2 to plunder the 
inhabitants and carry off the Ipoil, but liking the country they drove the TONS out of Somer. 
let{hire, Wilt! (hire, and the inland parts of mp hire, of which they Look Polio Ion Or 
themſelv es, and were found there by Cælar when he m: 5 50 his e Kpe dition into britain, Be- 
tides theſe, the northern part of this county was inhabiteg by a people called the Segontiaci, 
and the call tern by the Meanvari, whole territories are now divided into three ht. nareds, 
called Meanitoke, Eallmean, and W eltmcan, from the name of their ancient inhabitants, 
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Iliis curious and remarhable relique of ancient ſolitary devotion is but a little diſtance 
1 | | nobl V\ 
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. | rmcriy een ane e caſtle of Warkworth. which be- 
| | 5 | | gy / ; * 0 8 "1 
longed to the illulrious houſe of Piercy, and thence deſcended to the Duke of Northumber— 
ned AT bed 1 > | | | F : | 1 : * 
land " H116 Cattle WS: TTLY 1 1 ituated On alt emtmneiice, and Overlocks the river ( que bo 
rierte * * a 0 8 
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4 rock. and 1641) Gnifhed without beams or ratters. It was 24 wen tO II. y [4 ICTCY, toge then 
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Roger Fitz-RI0 hard, given nm by Henry the Second. Part of the inheritance fell to the 
\ \ 4.4 S 2 a + 5.4 ” 12 5 ; : ; 
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Ne ville „ Aiterwards Ear! 81 Vell more . nd, ad another are 10 Lili WH L 410 9 L C4) 41 1 
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his Hermitage is probably the mold intire and befl Preierved ot any-1n-1 11 
5 4 , 8 pal X I. ea N 1 5 . x {vv = OO! th 1} lic I! \ ( 1 1 \ : : f 1 N 
CUNLAINS ns rn LATE) 41110 rien CLIC Ig: 1 "4 | \ | 1105 Cl I 4.43% ITY F 
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7 81% 481 14 iet! 10 (ue Ind 1 II iel 1 11 Cal 1 i F 4 \ k 
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ing is 0 5 nt hoary trees, reliques of the venerable woods, in Which this « | 
5 11 | ; B 1 1. » 4 » = % » %\© oo ' * 1 ) . „ * | 
Was Origin: I eimbowere 3 9 1 NC CAYCCOHACIHTS three apart! TL S—ON OI { 
| 2 0 1 ther haxe ſuſlered confiderably-bv-the falling d ; 
and Peres; hüt the two others lave lullered COMNRUCTADTY by the 1a 18 (Ae 
5, = . * ' . | « ] 18 f . ' 
2 1 it J a | d % te 114 et Of! LN } | Ci] enn II. l | | 1111 tilt! Wh 0 
' 1 | 4 * * g a v 11. $ > bas 1411 3 1 Y* 4.9 
{ond Ot! ' >] © Lg Ei e Artine 418. ron! VIII! [nc BY ral V.CLULILS dl Lilly 1 10 C16 | | 5 
g * | 8 3 x , 475 8 17 1 1 N 142 \ 7 * 
ele. ' \\ n 141 N ( ellrovecl, 1 427 wen [| Apart 10 II (14 }t 3 101 1 Need Cle | 3 IC * 
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IN le 15 (12: Ven and d hall in width and height. 4 ne model and « SCCULION 
' . , . * * 48 = 1 <p : } wy: 2 
˖0 p (oat 1 x | { | ve Of Gothe architecture. 
Here 14 2 ' ] 
"Y | * % ni 41 ; . - - mm i» + % /\ 
'F] e neat Octagon pillars which are all cut in the ſolid rock, that ornaments the 
X 9 3 1 ' r g age fe 0 ne t 1 ares ( 17116 
tides: thee branch Ou THO, 08 CICHNS, and forming lttk pomt ted arches. ine e in groins. 
5 e 1 j a i 
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There is a Plain. but hapdſame altar at the eaſt en d of it. and two ſteps for the prieſt to aſcend 
1 2 Ka 3 Behind +] E lite 
this altar. but through length of time they are much decayed. Behind this a altar is a little 
* * 0 1 ; [ i y 4 \ 45% * « + - 4 * 1 | * , * 15 gu 
nich Which probal IV recewed the DIX. Or c ruc 1 X's This IS VEL) like 1 „ US 1 laint Outline 
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of d olo1 till vitible over the nich 5 5 
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A window of a beautilul Gothic firucture, and executed like all the reſt in the living 


rock, appcars on the north deo the altar. This tranſmitted light krom the chapel to the 
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{ccONd apartment, WK N Was a pan Ot long room, that ran P arallel with the CHd oi, LOIN 
what longer than it, but not 0 vide. Thi remains of an altar are ſtul to be {een at the 
, : 3 1 5 hs 12 1 "ir 88 2 4 Ap nl 
ealt end of this aparome t. Where MAIS Was OcCca tonal lung as well as in the « hape Fo FEED 
ſgugre pertoration, or hole, with ſome appearance of bars or a lettice, throv S len 
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the hermits wicht attend confellion or behold the cievation of the holt without entering the 
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a. door Cale, jormed v ith great talte opening im O tn. chapel Ou Ot this nde roc (the lee ond 


apartment) which contains a benching cut in the er ock, where there is a beautiful proipect of 


the river. A {mail neat e elcu teheon 18 Carvea over the de Or Calc, W 2 the Saal exlübiting 


all the f ſigure $ of the croſs, the nals, the ſpear, the [pung re, and the crown of thorns. 2 

There is another Wr on th ze ſouth ide of the altar, below which is a neat tomb di- 
playing three kuman ſgures, admirably cut in the rock: the princ pal ot which, being ſtill 
entire and periect, is a lady at full | length: an ange 16 which is much defaced) ſeems hovering 
over her þ Call. Ather leet is a warrior erect, w 1 ich has Hie wife lülfere 0 by the le agth of 
time: there is allo a rude ict pture 6 [ a buli's Or ON 's head, ſuppoſed to ha e been the lady 
creſt. it havins been the ancient creſt of the Neville's and W eddrin, ngton's City. 

There . door caſe on the 7 8 ide, near v hich! s an excavation to contain the 
holy water: there are traces of letters over both door cales:; but theſe inte riptions arc at pre- 
lent illegible. This door obens into a little Porch, Or veflibul Ie, which contained two ſquare 
niches, intended Pb bi N or conte inplation, as the ſituation is exccedingly fuſtable to ltudy 
and meditation. Within this porch or velubule, there is another elcutchcon over the inner 


door 
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door—whercon are likewiſe traces of ſoc 5 probably the lounder's ern; 
Near the little porch on the outward face of tl rock is a winding lait eale, cut wil 


living tone, and teading through a neat arche d door-caſe in the lame, up to tlie 
chit, Which joins the level of the ancient park—herc the he 1 mits' orc] hard was 
time has likewiſe effaced tliis there are however cherry-trecs ſcattered about the ne; urin 
thicket, whieh were, no doubt, e et from his plantations. It appcars from ſonte 
11 aggling flowers, and one little gooſeberry-buſh that is remaining, that is garden was beloy 
at the foot of th 0 hill. | 

The hermit's dwelling, at leaſt his fucceſſors, was a ſmall ſquare Puilding erctted at the: 
100 01 the cliff, which contains the chapel. This confifted of one dwe Ting-room with a be 
C hamber over it, and a ſmall kitchen adjoining, which is now fallen in and almoſt buried: Fel 
11tuation however 18 aPPAare nt from the ruins of an OVen, which a 10 il vihble e bulld— 
ing, erected below the chapel, is wholly demoliſhed, but the walls of the chapel are ſtil remain- 
ing. 


It is the received tradition, that the founder of this Hermit: ge was one of the Bertram 
family, who were anciently Lords of Bothal Caſtle, and had great i poſleln NS in this Country. 


He is allo ſuppoled to be the fame Renn who havi ing built Brinkburn Abbey and Brink 

ſhaugh Chapel higher up the river, at laſt retired to this Hernntace to cnd n avs in peact 

and quietneſs; ſome aſhirm, that he impoſed 1 loltude and penance upon himſelf to e: 
Hate the murder of a brother. It is howeve believed by many; that this Ilermitage was 


' ' 8 * 


founded at a later period than thoſe buildings: Brankburn Abbey and Brinkthaugh Chanci 
by another of the ſame name and family. | 
There is ſomething very curious in 155 as record of the endowment*e! 111i Hermit: 


Among others, we find an article of the trinity draught of Gf, which n 055011 
the chapel and be the hermits' perquiſite every vunday, It has been known that unwards 81 
four hundred fiſh, chiclly faimon, ſalmon uon t, and gilts, have been taken at one F SIR 
between the Hermitage and the fea, Whic! 115 abc t two miles diſtant. When therefore we 


conhder the rich ſalmon fiſhery of this river, it muſt be acknowledged, that thi; Derquiſite w 
very advantageous. | 


The ingemious Dr. Piercy has given a very juſt and particular deſcrimion of this Hermitage 
in his Northumberland Ballad, called the © Hermits of Warkworth,” in three Cantos. 1 
4to. He has moft happily imitated, and indeed we - prelerved the beautiful ſimplicuy of « | 
ancient Engliſh poetry, —Cecrtainly he choſe an am ; cid lor bis muſe. as the {cene admin 
great romance and beauty——M1s dc ſeriptio n however being poctical, 13 acc: -dingly fuſp Qed 
in ſome parts, to be ſictitious; he has endeavourcd to accoun for cer particular, but wn ON 
what foundation we know not. He has alſo given the {tory of the lady, whoſe figure we 


have oblerved on the tomb—but we apprehe ed the author has by poctical licence borrowed 
much from his kanc V. 


Warkworth has two fairs, one on April 25th, Il it {all on a Thur! gay tt it does not. then 
it 15 held on Thurſday preced! ng that day—the other is on November 22d. in like mann F. 
if it fall ona T hurſday, i not, the Thurlday preced; ing. On tne a eat ide of the ſca, 


there are ſeveral ſalt pans. The ſituation of Warkworth is exccedingly pleaſing, it being 
very romantic, and allording a ſucceſſion of many pictureſque dene . | . 

Northumberland. with {ome of the adjoining counties in Scotland , was im the time of the 
Romans inhabited by the Ottadini, or Ottatini, a people EP oed to na = ber en fo called from 
their {1tuation UPON, OT beyond the river Tyne: as the ancient Britons called the country on 
the welt of the river Conway, in the county of Caernarvon in Wales, by he! name of Uch- 
Conway, and the county on the welt fide of the river Gyrrow, in Denh: igliſhire, by the name 
ot Uch- Gyrrow, and named ſeveral other particular diſtricts, from the river or mountain beyond 


which, with reſpect to them, ſuch dillricts were ſituated. It 15 55 obadie, that they gave the name 
Uch-1in to the country bordering upon, or beyond the he 1 1 that fron the Britiſh name 

Leh- In, or Uch-Dyn, the Romans meld Ollatin, or n 5 it appears, that thoſe 
Britons who in th6 time of the Romans dwelt near the Pt © Wall, f a . account has 
been given in the geſcription of Cumberland. were all k by the general name of AH. 


and itis thought that the Otadint were a tribe or diviſion of Fike wat, ſame have coniettur- 
cd, that inflead of Mae, we ſhould read 1 780 ate, which name miglit he derived frons Nan 
or Nawd., a word that in the ancient Britiſh lan guage fignifics a GE,. gt ſecurity, as 792 alt 
upon which they bordered might be termed. Be that as it will. the Ma ate were the people, 

who in that memorable revolt of the Britons againſt the Roma * in which the Caledonians 
were brought into the confederacy, firſt took up arms. Some time e e $, this County cen 
to have been part of Valentia, a name conlerred by Theodofius on a large diftri in the north 
part of the Roman province, in honour of the emperor * en er vanquiſhing he 
Britons ; but in the Saxon times, the country north of the N and be tween that an 0 


Scotland, being erected into a ſeparate kingdom, took the name of Vortläuinbe rland 
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CURIOUS BUILDINGS, &c. &c. in ENGLAND and WALES. 


COPIOUS ACCOUNT OF 
St W INIFRID's WELL, HOLVYWELI. 


near CAERWYS, FLINTSHIRE. 


— — 

TOL N 1 from 1 it 15 vicinity tO the mines. though in great part a neu town. is now 
1 43 it flouriſhing in this county: it derives ts name trom the famous well of Sr. 
inikri . 

According to the Popiſh legends, this well role miraculouſly in me mory of St. Winifrid, 
Q Chnitian vir behe aded 1 In 1 18 pl Ace by a P AMON Ly. ant. b he [pring! i C0 mmonly CA] He a 
St. Wini! as Wel. tO W hich many miraculous cures have been alcribed by monk Ih writers, 
It iſtues out of a rock of tree-ftone, where the mio! als of B . . in the ne ighbourh by 
Cut out a neat Capel, and over the well built a ſmall church, with St. Winifrid's {tory and her 
pretended reſloration to life by St. Beuno, painted on the glals windows of the chancel: but 
his church fa! ing. HO decay it Was reb uilt in the time of Ienry the Se venth, and is ſtill 
landing. It 1 ſupported upon ſone pillars, which ſurround the well, and is now converted 


O a ſchool: the well is floored with flone, and the water of it iſlues cut with ſuch a rapid 
as to turn ſeveral mills at a very tmall diſtance from the fountain. 
We are miormed by Camden, that this well produced moſs of a very ſweet ſcent—that 
all brook likewiſe flows, or rather breaks forth through che foncs, of wh oh are leen a 
ind of bloo0-red Ipots, and runs with the utmoſt rapidity : he further obſerves, that the 
Iuſtory and execution of St. Winitrid is painted on the window: and on the authority of 
Gireldus, informs us, that a rich vein of ſilver was found at a ſmall diſtance from this place. 
On account ol the uncommon rapidity of this ſtream, ſome have hs eg 0 it to be a 
ſubte errancous rivulet, (which the miners might have turned to that CRannc 1.) inſtead of a 
iy ring; and this ſuſpicion they would fain confirm with an ob alen, that after DS rain 
the water often appears muddy, and fometimes of a blueiſh colour, as if it had waſhed ſome 


I-ad-mine, or proceeded from tobacco-pipe clay; adding further, that this ſeems to have 


hapnet ed | ſince the time of Gireldus Cambrenſis, it not being lik ely that ſo no! x a fountain 
as St. Winit rid“ Well would have eſc :aped his obſe rvation. had it then exiſted. , however, 
Dr. Powel's opinion, that during the time of Gireldus, the well was not fre cate d by bil- 


0711S, nor at all celebrated for miraculous c:ires, or for the memory of Sts. Beuno and \W1- 
Nita. who yet lived above hve hundred years before, notwithit: inding Gireldus. through out 
the whole courſe ol his journey, was particularly curious and 1 inquiſitive about miraculous 
ones, of Is. ſounta! ins, chains. &c. we have no rea Aon 10 1555 lume, wad this Place been noted 
at that 90 chher 5 lor St. Wwmifrid's being reſtored to life by St. Beuno, and the mir. aculous 
origm of the fountain thereupon, or for any ſovereign virtue of the water in healing difeaſes. 
Kc. but 8555 would take care to deliver ſome accounts thereof to polerity, eſp cially confi— 
dering that he lodged one night at Baſingwerk, within half a mile of this place Dr. Powel 
a icecordingly, and with good reaſon indeed. infers, that the moaks of Baf; en Who were 
ſounded above one hundred years alter, were for their own p rivate ends the fi rſt broachers of 
the ebnen miracles; © For (obſerves the doctor) belore t 2 Loundat) ion of that t Abbey. 
(which was in the year 1912 ) no writer ever made mention of the romantic origin and mi- 
racles of th is fountain,” 

We {ail here give our readers a brief account of this St. Beuno. who was founder of 
the abbey of Kly nog Vawr, in Caernarvonſhire, abſtracted from Mr. Vaughan's Annotations, 
Or Dr. Powel's Hiltory of 0 ales. 

* St. Bcuno, to whom the abbey of Clynag was dedicated, was the fon ol Hywge ap 
Gwintliw ap Glywis ap Tegid ap Cadell, a prince, or lord of Glewiſig, brother's fon to St. 
Cadoe ap Gwinlliw, ſometime biſhop of Benev entum, in Italy: he was, by the mother's hde, 
coulin german to Laudatus, the firſt abbot of Enlli, (in Engliſh, Bardlſc and to K enligern, 
biſhop of Glaſgow, in Scotland, and of Lhan E Iwy, in Wales. The [11d Ke ntivern's famil\ 
was Ow en, regent of Scotland, the ſon of Urien, king of Cumbria, | 
% Beun?» 
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St. WINIFRID's WELL, HOLY WELL, near CAE RM YS, ELIN T SIR E. 


— Ot. — — — 


* Beuno having raiſed to life, as the tradition gocs, St. Winifrid, who was put to death 
by one C'radoe, a lord in North Wales, becaule ſhe would not yield to his unchaſle dehires, 
was much reſpected by king Cadvan, who gave him lands whereon to build a monaſtery, 
Cadwallon, Cadven's ſon, beſtowed allo other lands on him, called Gwareddog, where, hav- 
ing begun to build a church, a woman came to him with a cluld in her arms, and told him, 
thole lands were the inheritance of that infant; whereat Beuno. being much concerned, gave 
orders ſhe ſhould follow him to Caer Seiont, (called by the Romans, Segontium, and now 
Caernarvon,) where king Cadwallon reſided. When he came before the king, he told hin, 
with a great deal of zeal, he had done ill, to devote to God's lervice ſuch lands as were not 
his own Jawful poſſeſſions, and demanded he would return a golden ſceptre he had given him 
as a conſideration for the ſaid lands, which when the king refuled, he was excommunicated 
by him. 

* Beuno having pronounced his ſentence againſt him, departed; but Griddaint, who 


after him, and overtaking him, gave him, for the good of his own toul and the king's, the 
townſhip of Clynnoc Vawr, which was his undoubted inheritance, where Beuno built a 
church about the year of our Lord 616, about which time Cadvan died, leaving his fon 
Cadwallon to ſucceed him. Some tell us, Beuno reſtored St. Winifrid to life in the vear 54,4, 
but (whatever we may think of the miracle) that time is not reconcileable to the truth of 
hiſtory.” 

Notwithſtanding the ſeveral fables and ſuperſtitious notions which have prevailed re- 
[petting this well, it muſt ſtill be allowed to poſſeis many peculiar and remarkable virtues. 
It is indeed a moſt copious ſtream, of very cold and pure water, burſting out of the ground 
with great impetuoſity at the foot of a high hill. Beſides the cold bath, celebrated for won— 
der{ul cures, formed at the ſpring head, and covered with a beautiful gothic ſhrine, it is now 
applied to the purpole of turning feveral mills for the working of copper, making braſs wire, 
paper, and ſnuff, and ſpinning cotton; which various branches give great employment to the 
town and neighbourhood. 

Holywell has a market on Friday, and three fairs, the firſt on April the 23d, the ſecond 
0! the frit Tueſday after Trinity, and the third on the 2d. of September, for cattle. 

No place is of greater note at preſent, than Holywell, on account of St. Winifrid's 
ſpring. It is frequented much by people who come to bathe in it, and likewiſe {ſeveral Popiſh 
pilgrims, who are led here through devotion. 

The natural moſs which 8 about the well, is loolſhly imagined by ſome to be the hair 
ol St. Winifrid. 

Flintſhire is divided into five hundreds, and contains one city and two market towns. 
It lies in the province of Canterbury, and partly in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, and partly in 
that of Cheſter, and has twenty- eight pariſhes. 

The city is St. Afaph, and the market towns are Caerwys and Flint. 

CAERWYS, or CAERWI1S, is a good market town, but contains nothing worthy of note. 

FIN is fo called by a derivation unknown: it is diſtant from London 194 miles, and 
was incorporated by king Edward the Firſt : it is governed by a mayor and burgelles, and 
lands on the æſtuary of the Dee, where it has a ſmall harbour. It is bounded on the eaſt 
by Cheſhire, on the ſouth-eaſt by Shropſhire, and on the ſouth and welt by Denbigſhire; 
which county ſeparates a {mall part of Flintſhire from the reſt on the ſouth-eaſt fide. It is 
the leaſt of all the counties of Wales, being reckoned about thirty-three miles from north- 
weſt to ſouth-weſt, and it's breadth, from north to ſouth, not above eight. It is fruitful both 
in corn and paſture; they alſo abound in honey, of which they make metheglin, which is a 
common drink among the inhabitants. There are plenty of pit-coals, allo ſome mill-ſtones. 


CURIOUS BUILDINGS, &c. &c. in ENGLAND and WALES. 


COPIOUS ACCOUNT OF 
RHUDLAND CASTLE, RHUDLA N, 


FLINTSHIRE. 
With Remarks on the an: 
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1 HUDLAND, where this curious and ancient caitle flands, derives it's name from the 

reddiſh hank ol the river Clwyd, where it lies. n it be at prelent a poor looking 
village, yet there are ſeveral traces of it's being formerly a conſiderable town. There are 
ill the remains the annotator upon Camden obſerves) of an abbey and hoſpital—likewiſe 
of a gate about _ a mile from the village. Olla, king of Mercia, and Meredith, king of 


i», 
Dyved, died m 1 e battle {ought at Rhudland, in the year 794. Likewiſe at this place, king 
Edward the Seco id, with alt lis court, frequently ſpent the Chriſtmas holydays. At Rhud 


FE! 


1 3 was an houlc of black friars betore the year 1268. The fairs of Rhudland are on 
February 2d, March 25th, and September 2d. for cattle. 
Khudland Cafe, ftuated on the river Clwyd, hes north-weſt of St. Aſaph. the diſtance 


2bout hour miles. Ilie cipicopal city of St. Aſaph is called, in Britiſh, Lb zan Elwy , as being 
ſituated at the conlluence ol the river Elwy with the Clwyd; u de rived it's E ngliſh 5 E 
{fron it's par. on St. Alanh. who was the favourite of Kentige rn, biſhop of Glaſgow. Tus 


biſh op. lying lrom Scotland to elcape periecution, inſtituted he re an epiſcopal leat and a 
monaſte y : placing therein fix h undred and ſixty three monks, three hundred of whom, being 
illiterate, Were: Pp pointed tor tilling the land, the ſame number for other employ ments in the 
mona! ery, and the reit for divine ſervice. All thele were thus diſtributed into convents, and 
ſome oi them a- tender at prayers continually, The biſhop having returned afterwards to 
Scotland, appointed Aſaph governor of this monaltery, the biſhop eſtceming him as a molt 
upright and dey Out man Acco rdingly the town „being only of note for this monaſlery, re- 
celv ed! it's preſent name from the deputed gove Hor thereof. The biſhop of this dioceſe has 
under his juriſdiction about 128 pariſhes; the eccleſiaſtical benefices whereof, (iu caſe of 
vacancy in the ſec, until the time of king Henry the Eighth, were in the diſpoſal of the 
archbiſh op, by the arch! epiſcopal right, Which Is NOW a prerogative of the crown. At pre- 
tem the town, tough in the pleaſan tand rich vale of the Clwyd, 1s a barren, ill-built P! ace; 
there are very few good houſcs there is nothing to be ſeen remarkable for is new nels, nor 
can the cathedral boaſt cf any elegance in {trutture. The biſhop has under his juriſe liction 
only parts of the counties of Flint, Denbigh, Montgomery, Merioneth, and Salop. It has 
but one archdeaconry, which is united to che bilhoprick {the revenue of which laſt is ſaid 
to be no more than 741. ſterling) for the better lupport of it. There are two bridges, one 
over the river Clwyd, and wh other over the river Elwy. It has a ſmall market on Satur- 
days, and four fairs, viz. 1. Eaſter Tueſday, 2. July 15th, 3. October 16th, 4. Decem- 
ber 26th, all for cattle. 

Rhudland Caſtle, which 1s now almoſt decayed with age, was built by Shewelyn ap 
Setlilht, Prince of Wales, and firſt wreſted out of the Welchmen's hands by Robert de 
Ruthlen, nephew of Hugh, earl of Cheſter, and fortified with new works by the earl's heu- 
tenant. 'I his caſtle was repaired afterwards by king Henry the Second, who, as the abbot 
de Monte informs, was gwen by the ſame king to Hugh Beauchamp. 

Below this caſtle the river Clwyd 1s diſcharged into the ſea, and notwithſtanding the valley 
at the mouth of this river appears lower than the ſea, yet it is never overflown: the water 
ſtands on the very brink of the ſhore to our great aſtoniſliment. 

One of the towers in this caſlle is called Brenin, which ſignifies the king's tower; and 
below the hill, upon the bank of the river, there 1s another apart from tne caſtle. called 
Silod. 

Rhudl:nd has been variouſly ſpelt by different authorg—we may frequently meet with 


it in the following ſhapes: Rhudhlan, Rhyddlan, Rudlam, Rudlan, &c, T] 
18 
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RHUDLAND CASTLE. in FLIN SHIRE, 


— Hy — TIS ——— 


oy 
The inore deſcending gradually eaſtward from Rhudland. paites firit by Diſart Cafſle. 
[o called from it“ licep fituation, or as fome will have It, [rom (i, fen appearance. and 


ww 


thence by Baſingwerk ; which was alle granted by Henry the Second 16 Uh Beauchamp. 
Near Rhudland there was an hoſpilal as ON as the Year 1201, Arch Was the tenth „ur 
of the reign of Edward the Firlt. 


About the year 1131, Ralph, carl of Cheſterfield, fun“! 6a monaſlerys this ws pro- 
bably much improved. and made an abbev of Citlart! monks tb; Ene it r* % Yer 19. 
In 1159. It was dedicater to the Virgin Marx, and had revenues value! Upon tie uppre | = 


lion at 1501. 78, 3d. per ann 
From the death of St. Alaph in 596, we have no aceotint of he monaſ] rY-.Wiereof he 
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at any rate both theſe caliles are in an equally 3ungus condition. Richard II. took flelter 
at Flint Caſtle on his arrival from Int and, but having quuted it, was taken prior er by the 
duke of Lancaſter, I his circumſtance is thus recorded in the annotations upon Camden. 
Here (im Flint Caſ}l King Richard the SCCONG, CIrchinivented by th m who {ſhould have 
been moſt truſty, was cunningly induced to renounce the crown, as unable, for c. tain de- 
ects, to rule, and was delivered into the: hands of Henry of Lancatler cike of Hereford, 
who ſoon after claimed the kingdom and the crown. bei g then void by his cello; as his 
inheritance deſcended from king Henry the Third; and to (1:5 ms doviſed claim the parlia 
ment aſſented, and he was eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 
Though this place can boalt of few curiolnes, vet what they are, bear evident fon Of 
antiquity. Rhudland Caſtle is more to be noted {or it“ ancion ltanding., than for any traces 
of ſkill in it's ſtructure. Near Hope, ſouth-eaſt of! im, about the beginning of the lal! 
century, was diſcovered a Roman lLypocanſt, or hot bath. hewn out of a ſolid rock. it was 
floored with brick, ſet in mortar, and roofed with poliſhed ty les, perforated in many places : 
the roof was lupported by pillars of brick, and it was lurmihed with brick tubes f. r carrying 
oft the force of the heat. © The length of this ypocault was about eighteen ſect, the breadth 
about fourteen, and the height about two: and by an nfoription upon ſome of the tyles, ap- 
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pears to have been built by the twentieth legion, ſurnamed Victrix, WHICILIAY in garriſon at 
Cheſter, near this place. Upon Moſlyn mountain, not far from Caerwys, ſtands a {tone Pillar, 
or monument, on which antiquaries have employed much Pains to very little purpoſe. The 
pillar is ſet in a pedeſtal about five feet long, four feet and a half broad, and one foot twa 
inches thick; it is about thirteen feet high, and eleven feet three inches above the pedeſtal, 
two feet four inches broad, and eleven inches thick, and is engraved with various figures and 
characters, which have not yet been decyphered. It is ſuppoled to have been put up in me— 
mory of ſome ſignal victory, becauſe at y Gorledheu, in tlie neighbourhood, are ſeveral bar. 
rows or burying places, where vaſt quantities of human bones nave been aug up; and the 
Pillar is known in the Welch language by the name Maen y Chwyan, the Stone of Lamcuta- 
20. —Theſe are the chief curioſities of Flintſhire. 

The rivers peculiar to this place are the Wheeler the Sevron, and the Alen. The 
Wheeler riſes near king Olla's dyke, in the center of the county, and croſſing tha part of 
Denbigſhire which llips into this county, near Caerwys, falls into the Clwyd, a little to the 
calt of Macl y Gaer Hill Varis. The Scvron riſes tio the north of Caerwvs, and running 
Welt, joins the Clwyd below Rhudland Caſtle. Ihe Alen riſes in Denbigſhire, and enmers 
ths county near Mold, from whence it runs caſt for the moſt part, till it fails into the Dee, 
ncar the town of Alen, which takes it“ name from this river 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in Eygland & Wales, &c. 


DESURMEFErFE1.0:N of 


TUNA CATHEDRAL, im the 
ISLAND of CoLONSAY. 


HIS Cathedral is built in the form of a croſs; the length from eaſt 

to weſt is 115 feet; the breadth twenty-three; the length of the tran- 
ſept ſeventy. Over the centre is a handſome tower : on cach of which is a 
window with ſtone work of different forms in every one. 


On the ſouth ſide of the chancel are ſome Gothic arches ſupported by pil- 
lars, nine feet eight inches high, including the capitals; and eight feet nine 
inches in circumference, The capitals are quite peculiar; carved round 
with various ſuperſtitious figures, among others is an angel weighing of ſouls, 


The altar was of white marble veined with grey, and is vulgarly ſuppoſed 
to have reached from fide to fide of the chancel: but Mr. Sacheverel, who 
Lit when almoſt entire, aſſures us, that the ſize was fix feet by four, 


The demolition of this ſtone was owing to the belief of the ſuperſtitious ; 
who were of opinion, that a piece of it conveyed to the poſſeſſor ſucceſs in 
whatever he undertook. A very ſmall portion is now left; and even that we 
contributed to diminiſh. 


Near the altar is the tomb of the abbot Mac-kinnon. His figure lies re- 
cumbent, with this inſcription round the margin, Hic jacet Johannes Mac- 
Fingone abbas de Hy, qui obiit anno Domini Milleſſimo quingenteſſimo, Cujus 
anime propitietur Deus altiſſimus. Amen. 


On the other fide is the tomb and figure of abbot Kenneth. On the floor 
is the effigy of an armed knight, with a whilk by his fide, as if he juſt had 
returned from the feaſt of ſhells in the hall of Fingal. 


It is difficult to ſay when the preſent church was built ; if we may credit 
Boethius, it was rebuilt by Malduinus, in the ſeventh century, out of the 
ruins of the former. But the preſent ſtructure is far too magnificent for that 
age. Moſt of the walls are built with red granite from the Nuns ifle in the 
ſound. 


In the church-yard is a fine croſs, fourteen feet high, two feet two inches 


broad, and ten inches thick, made of a ſingle piece of red granite. The 
pedeſtal is three feet high. Near the ſouth eaſt end is Mary's chape'. 


2 


| 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 
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DESCEEFP-T10N of 


REGULUS CHAPEL, in FIFESHIRE. 


"THE cathedral of St. Andrew was founded in 1161, by biſhop Arnold, 

but many years elapſed till it attained its full magnificence, it not being 
completed before 1318. Its length, from eaſt to weſt, was 370 feet: of 
the tranſept 322. Of this ſuperb pile nothing remains but part of the eaſt 
and weſt ends, and of the ſouth fide. With ſuch ſucceſs and expedition did 
ſacrilege effect its ruin. 

Near the eaſt end is the chapel of St. Regulus, a ſingular edifice. The 
tower is a lofty equilateral quadrangle, of 20 feet each fide, and 103 high. 
The body of the chapel remains, but the two ſide-chapels are ruined. The 
arches of the windows and doors are round, ſome even form more than ſemi— 
circles; a proof of the Antiquity. 

The priory was founded by Alexander I. in 1122, and the monks (canons 
regular of St. Auguſtine) were brought from Scone, in 1140, by Robert, biſhop 
of this ſee. By act of parliament, in the time of James I. the prior had pre- 
cedence of all abbots and priors, and on the days of feſtival wore a mitre, and 
all epiſcopal ornaments. Dependent on this priory were thole of Lochleven 
Portmoak, Monimuſk, the ifle of May, and Pittenween, each originally a ſeat 
of the Culdees. 

Nothing remains of the priory except the walls of the precinct, which ſhew 
its vaſt extent. In one part is a moſt artleſs gateway, formed only of ſeven 
ſtones. This incloſure begins near the cathedral, and extends to the ſhore. 

According to the Legend, St. Andrew's owes its origin to a ſingular accident, 
St. Regulus, or St. Rule, as he is often called, a Greek of Achaia, was warned 
by a vifien to leave his native country, and viſit Albion, an iſle placed in the 
remoteſt part of the world; and to take with him the arm- bone, three fingers, 
and three toes of St. Andrew. He obeyed, and ſetting fail with his compani.. 
ons, after being grievoully tempeſt-toſt, was in 370 at length ſhip-wrecked on 
the coaſts of Otholania, in the territory of Herguſtus, king of the Pics, His 
majeſty no ſooner heard of the arrival of the pious ſtrangers, and their precious 
reliques, than he gave orders for their reception, preſented the ſaint with his 
own palace, and built near it the church, which to this day bears the name of 
Regulus. 

The place was then ſtyled Mucroſs; or the land of boars: all round was 
foreſt, and the lands beſtowed on the ſaint were called Byrchid. The boars 
equalled in ſize the Erymanthian ; as a proof, two tuſks were chained to the 
altar of St, Andrew, each 16 inches long, and four thick. But Regulus 
changed the name to that of Kilrymont : here he eſtabliſhed the firſt Chriſtian 
prieſts of this country, the Culdees; a word which ſome derive from cultores 
Dei, or worſhippers of God; others from Keledei, or dwellers in cells. Theſe 
had the power of chuling their own biſhop, or overſeer, profeſſed for a long 
time a monaſtic life, and a pure uncorrupt religion, and withſtood the power 
of the popes. But David I. ſiding with his holineſs in a diſpute between the 
Culdees and the prior and canons of St. Andrew's, about the right of chuſing 
a biſhop, would have engaged the former to admit the laſt to partake of the 
powers of election; but, on their retuſal, entirely diveſted them of their right. 


It is ſaid that in June 1559, Jonathan Knox effaced the demolition of this Ca- 
thedral in a ſingle day. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DES / of 


INCH-COLM ABBEY, in FIFESHIRE. 


T NCH-COLM, a ſmall iſland, at a little diſtance from the ſhore, is cele— 

brated for the monaſtery founded about 1123, by Alexander I. on this 
ſingular occaſion. In paſſing the firth of Forth he was overtaken by a violent 
ſtorm, which drove him to this ifland, where he met with the moſt holpitable 
reception from a poor hermit, then reſiding here in the chapel of St. Columb, 
who, for the three days that the King continued there tempeſt-bound, en- 
tertained him with the milk of his cow, and a few ſhell-fiſh, His majeſty, 
from the ſenſe of the danger he had eſcaped, and in gratitude to the ſaint, to 
whom he attributed his ſafety, vowed ſome token of reſpect; and accordingly 
founded here a monaſtery of Auguſtines, and dedicated it to St. Columba, 
Allan de Mortimer, lord of Aberdour, who attended Edward III. in his 
Scotch expedition, beſtowed half of thoſe lands on the monks of this iſland, 


for the privilege of a family burial- place in their church. 


The buildings made in conſequence of the piety of Alexander were very 
conſiderable. There are ſtill to be ſeen a large ſquare tower belonging to the 
church, the ruins of the church, and of ſeveral other buildings. The wealth 
of this place in the time of Edward III. proved ſo ſtrong a temptation to his 
fleet, then lying in the Forth, as to ſuppreſs all the horror of ſacrilege, and 
reſpect to the ſanctity of the inhabitants. The Engliſh landed, and ſpared 
not even the furniture more immediately conſecrated to divine worſhip. But 
in a ſtorm which inſtantly followed, many of them periſhed; thoſe who 
eſcaped vowed to make ample recompence to the injured ſaint. The tempeſt 


ceaſed; and they made the promiſed atonement, as we find recorded in Boe- 


thius, book XV. p. 319. 


The Daniſh moument, figured by Sir Robert Sibbald, lies on the ſouth-caſt 
hide of the building, on a rifing ground. It is of a rigid form, and the ſur- 


face ornamented with ſcale-like figures. At each end is the repreſentation 


of a human head. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DST CALC SN of 


DUMFERMLINE ABBEY, in FIFESHIRE. 


* * — 


| 74 MFERMLINE had bcen at times, from very diſtant periods, the reſi- 
dence of the Scottiſh monarchs. Malcolm Canmor live, 1 here, 1n 2 
caſtle on the top of an inſulated hill, in the midſt of the glen; but only 
ſome poor fragments remain. A palace was afterwards built on the fide 
next to the town, which falling to decay, was rebuilt by Anne of Deamar k 
The ruins are magnificent, and do credit to the reſtorer. 0 this palace 
ſhe brought forth her unſortunate lon Charles I. There is only a gateway be- 
tween this and the abl bey which was begun by Malcolm Canm: Jr, and finiſhed 
by Alexander I. Ir was probably firſt intended for the pious and mere 
iſeful purpole of a religious infirmary, being ſtyled in ſome old manu- 
ſcripts Mona/teritzem ab monte infirmorium. David I. 5 anged it into an abbey, 
and brought into it thirteen monks from Canterbury but at the diſſolution 


it ſupported twenty- fix. Its engow ments were very conl: ider ble. 


re formation the revenue, in mo ney alon: IC, Was 251 3l. Scotch. Some ol 

grants were ſingular: that of David I. gives it the tythe of all the gold found 
in Fife and Fotherif, a proof of the ela metal being then diſcovered. in 
ſtreams flowing from the hills. Another, from the ſame monarch, inveſts it 
with part of the ſeals taken near Kinghorn - and a third by Malcolm IV. gives 
them the heads (except the tongues) of certain nal whales, called Creſpeis, 


1 7... ES: WAIT ppg 1 „VCC C 3 
which might be taken in ſuch part of Scotchwatir (the firth of Forth) Where 


4 . ** 1 3 
the church ſtood: and the oil extracted from them was to be applica to its 


ule. 

The remains of the abbey are conſiderable, and evince its former ſplendor. 
The window of the room, near the gateway, called Frater-hall, is very 
beautiful. The abbot's houle is adjacent, In 1303, Edward I. burnt down 
the whole abbey, excepting the church and cells, pleading in excuſe of his 
lacrilege, that it gave a retreat to his enemies. Part of the church is at 
preſent in uſe. It is ſupported by three rows of maſſy pillars, ſcarcely ſeven— 
tcen feet high, and thirteen and a half in circumference. Two are rib- 
bed ſpirally, and two marked with zig-zag lines, like thoſe of Durham, 
which they reſemble. The arches are allo 8 Saxon or round. As the church 
was built by Malcom Canmor, at the inſtance of Turgot, biſhop of St. An- 
drews {once prior of Durham) that might be the reaſon it was conſtructed in 
a ſimilar ſtyle. From this time the celebrated Jona loſt the nonour of being 
the cemetery of the Scottiſh monarchs. Malcolm and his queen, and fix 
other kings, lie here; the two firſt apart, the others under as many flat 
ſtoncs, each nine feet long. 

In the church is the tomb of Robert Pitcairn, abbot, or rather commen- 
dator, of Dumfermline, ſecretary of ſtate in the beginning of the reign of 
James VI. in the regency of Lenox. He was of Morton's faction, and was 
ſent to the court of Elizabeth, to ſolicit the delivery of Mary Stuart into the 
hands of the king's party. He attended James in his confinement, after the 
Raid of Ruthven, and artfully endeavoured to make friends with cach fide ; 


but, failing, was impriſoned in Lochleven caſtle, and died in 1584. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCR-IEFPT1O0-N: of 


DANISH FORTS, at GLENE L G, 
in INVERNESSHIRE. 


unn 


* firſt of theſe edifices is placed about two miles from the mouth of a 


valley. The more entire fide appears of a moſt elegant taper form: the 


preſent height is thirty feet fix inches; but in 1722, ſome Goth purloined 


from the top, ſeven feet and a halt, under pretence of applying the materials 
to certain public buildings. By the appearance of ſome ruins that now lie at 
the baſe, and which have fallen oft ſince that time, three feet more may be 
added to the height, which will make the whole about forty-one. The 
whole is built with dry walls, but the courſes moſt beautifully diſpoſed. On 
one {ide is a breach of at leaſt one quarter of the circumference, The dia- 
meter within is thirty-three feet and a half, taken at a diſtance of ten feet 
from the bottom : the wall in that part is ſeven feet four inches thick, but is 
formed thinner and thinner till it reaches the top. This infide wall is quite 
perpendicular, ſo that the inner diameter muſt have been equal from top to 
bottom; but the exterior wall ſlopes, encreaſing in thickneſs till it reaches 
the ground, In the thickneſs of the wall are two galleries ; one at the 
lower part, about {1x feet two inches high, and two feet five at the bottom, 
narrowing to the top; flagged, and alſo covered over with great flat ſtones. 
This gallery runs quite round, and that horizontally, but is divided into 
apartments: in one place with fix flags, placed equidiſtant from each other; 
and is acceſſible above by means of a hole from another gallery: into the 
lower are two entrances (before the ruin of the other {de there had been two 
others) above each of theſe entrances is a row of holes, running up to the 
top, divided by flags appearing like ſhelves : near the top is a circle of pro- 
jecting ſtones, which probably were intended to hold the beams that formed 
the roof: above is another hole like the former. None of theſe openings paſs 
through, for there is not the leaſt appearance of window nor opening on the 
outſide wall. All theſe holes are {quare ; are too ſmall to admit the human 
body, ſo were probably deſigned to lodge arms, and different other matters, 
ſecure from wet or harm. Over the firſt gallery is another, divided from it 
only by flags. This alſo is round, but is free from any ſeparation : the height 
is five feet fix; only twenty inches wide at bottom. This is alſo covered with 


flags at top. 


At 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 


At a diſtance above, in the broken ſides of the wall, is another hole; but it 
ſeems too ſmall for a gallery. The entrance is a ſquare hole, on the welt fide: 
before it are the remains of ſome building, with a narrow opening that led to 
the door. Almoſt contiguous to this entrance or portico, is a {mall circle 
formed of rude ſtones, which is called the foundation of the Druids houſes, 
It probably was formed for ſome religious purpoſe, 


At leſs than a quarter of a mile diſtant from this ſtands the ſecond tower, 
on a little flat on the fide of a hill. The form is ſimilar, but the number 
of galleries differs: here are three, the loweſt goes entirely round; but at the eaſt 
end is an aperture now of a ſmall depth, but once of ſuch extent, that the goats 
which ſheltered in it were often loſt : on that account the entrance is filled with 
ſtones. This is ſix feet high, four feet two inches broad, and flagged above 
and below. A ſecond gallery is of the ſame height, but the breadth of the 
floor only three feet five. The third gallery is of ſuch difficult acceſs, ſo 
narrow and low, that it is with difficulty even a child could creep through. 


The preſent height of this tower is only 24 feet five inches; the diameter 
thirty ; the thickneſs of the lower part of the wall twelve feet four. 


Theſe were 1n all probability places of defence ; but it is difficult to ſay any 
thing on the ſubject of their origin, or by what nation they were erected. 


They are called Caiſteal Teilbah, or the caſtles of Teilba, built by a mother 
for her four ſons. 


There had been two others, now totally demoliſhed, and each named after 
her children. Mr. Gordon mentions others of this kind; one at Glen-dunin, 
two at Eaſter Fearn in Roſs-ſhire, and two or three in lord Reay's country; one 
of which is called the Dune of Dornadilla, from an imaginary prince, who 
reigned 260 years before the Chriſtian æra, of which the following is a de- 
ſcription : 


In the moſt Northern part of Scotland, called lord Reay's country, not 
tar from Tongue, and near the head of the river which runs into the north 
ſca at Loch-Eribol, is the remains of a ſtone tower, which J apprehend to be 
a Druidic work, and to be the greateſt piece of Antiquity in this iſland. It 
is ſurpriſing that it is fo little Known even to the natives of that country: I 
do not remember to have ever ſcen it mentioned in any book whatever, nor do 
recollect whether Mr. Pennant has received any information concerning it. 
This tower 1s called by the neighbouring inhabitants, the Dune of Dornadilla. 
It is of a circular form, and now nearly reſembling the fruſtrum of a cone: 
whether, when perfect, it terminated in a point, J cannot pretend to gueſs; but 
it ſeems to have been formerly higher, by the rubbiſh which lies round it. It 
is built of ſtone, without cement, and ] take it to be between 20 and 30 feet 


high 


Deſcription of DANISH FORTS, at GLENELG, in INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


high ſtill. The entrance 1s by a very low and narrow door, to paſs through 


which one is obliged to ſtoop much ; but, perhaps, the ground may have been 
raiſed ſince the firſt erection. 


« When one is got in, and placed in the centre, it is open over head. All 
round the ſides of the walls are ranged ſtone ſhelves, one above another, like 
the ſhelves in a circular beauſait, reaching from near the bottom to the top. 
The ſtones which compoſe theſe ſhelves are ſupported chiefly by the ſtones 
which form the walls, and which project all round juſt in that place where 
the ſhelves are, and in no others: each of the ſhelves is ſeparated into ſeveral 
diviſions as in a book-caſe. There is ſome remains of an aukward ſtair-caſc. 
What uſe the ſhelves could be applied to I cannot conceive. It could not be 
of any military uſe from its fituation at the bottom of a floping hill, wich 
wholly commands it. The moſt learned among the inhabitants, fuch as the 
gentry and clergy, who all ſpeak the Iriſh language, could give no information 


or tradition concerning its uſe, or the origin and meaning of its name.“ 


There 1s another beautiful Daniſh Fort at Struan, which ſtands on the top 
of a rock, formed with moſt excellent maſonry. The figure as uſual circular. 
The diameter from outſide to outſide 60 feet: of the inſide 42. Within are 
the veſtiges of five apartments, one in the centre, four around : the walls are 
18 feet high: the entrance fix ſeeet high, covered with great ſtones. 


About a furlong north welt of this, is another large rock precipitous on all ſides 
but one. On that is the ruin of a very thick wall, and the traces of a dike quite 
round, even on the inacceſſible parts. Between which and the wail is a large 
area, This ſeems to have been built without regularity, yet probably be- 
longed to the ſame nation. Each ſeems deſigned to cover an aſſemblage of 
people who lived beneath their protection in a hoſtile country, for under both 
are remains of numbers of ſmall buildings with regular entrances, The laſt in- 
cloſure is ſuppoſed to have been deſigned for the ſecurity of the cattle, of which 
theſe free-booters had robbed the natives; and this ſpecies is diſtinguithed by 
the name of Boaghun. 


Theſe fortreſſes are called univerſally in the Erſe, Duns, However, they 
are very rare in the country from whence they took their origin, being built 


to over-awe enemies or a conquered people, but thought ſcarcely neceſſary in 
the midſt of friends and ſecurity, 


RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


* 


NB (( 


PICTISH BUILDINGS, and HUNTING- 
HOUSES, in the ORKNEeys, &c. 


HE Pitts, who poſleſled the northern and ſome fertile tracks in the ſouth of Scotland, 

were expelled in the year 839; we have therefore very little of their hiſtory: what 
preſerves the remembrance ol that people is only the round buildings wherein they dwelt, 
of which there are numbers over all the north, particularly Sutherland, Cathneſs and 
Orkney. 

it is obſervable in theſe buildings, that there is no mortar of any kind, neither clay nor 
lime; nor had they any notion ol caſting an arch. "They conhlt of the beſt ſtones they 
could find, well laid and join: d; the wall was ſometimes 14 lect thick, and the great room, 
which was quite round, 22 leet diameter; the perpendicular wall 12 teet high: and the 
root was carried on round about with long ſtones, till it ended in an opening at the top; 
which lerved both for light and a vent to carry oft the ſmoke of their fire. Where the 
ſtones were long and good, they had Imall rooms for {leeping in the thicknels of their wall. 
The door or entry was low, three feet for ordinary, ſhut up by a large broad {lone. There 
is one of them entire in the pariſh of Loth. It is probably the only one that is ſo, except- 
ing one at Suilgil in the pariſh of Kildonnan. It 1s to be oblerved that where the ſtones 
were not flat and well bedded, for ſear the outer wall ſhould fail, they built great heaps ot 
ones to ſupport it, fo that it looks outwardly like a heap without any deſign, which is the 
caſe at Loth-beg in the pariſh of Lothis. Several of them were mealured. Nothing were 
found in them but hand-mills, or what the Highlanders call Querns, which were only 18 
inches diam ter, and great heaps of deer bones and horns, as they lived much more by 
hunting than any other means. 

The tucknels of the walls of ſome of them is about fourteen feet ; the diameter of the 
area about twenty two; the height to the [pring of the arch twelve. They generally con- 
tain eiglit lodging- rooms of an oval form in the middle of the wall. There are alſo double 
houſes of the fame kind in the valley of Loth. They have likewiſe what are ſtyled Foreſt 
or Hunting-houles ; for they are ſuppoſed to have been uled !,y the antient inhabitants for 
retreats in the hunting countries. hey confilt of a gallery, with a number of ſinall rooms 
on the ſides, each formed of three large ſtones, viz. one on each fide, and a third by wa 
of covering. Thele are made wich the vaſt flags this country is famous for. At the ex- 
tremity is a larger apartment of an oval figure, probably the quarters of the chieftain. The 
patſage or gallery is without a roof; a proof that they were only temporary habitations. 

heir length is from ſiſty to ſixty feet. 'Thele buildings are only in places where the great 
flags are plentiful. In Glen-Loch are three, and are called by the country people Uags, 

The round earfices were large or mall, according to the {:1ze or goodnels of the ſtones in 
their neighbourhood. The {tones that formed the roof were placed thus: the largeſt lay 
lowelt, the remainder grew ſucceſſively ſmaller and thinner to the top; ſo that there was no 
danger ot its falling in by too great a preſſure. The builders took great pains to bed 
their ſtones well; and where two met, they were wont to band them above by another, and 
to pin them tight to make them firm. The doors were always on the eaſt fide, and onl 
three leet wide at the entrance, but grew higher within, and were cloſed with a great flac. 
They uſually introduced water into thele houſes, where they formed a well, and covered it 
with a flag ſtone. A deep ditch ſurrounded the outſides of many of theſe buildings. The 
dead were interred at lome diſtance from the noules, The cemiteries were of two kinds. 
In lome places the deceaſed were placed within great circles of flones of a hundred feet 
diam ter, and the corps covered with gravel. In other places they were interred in Cairns 
OL a lugar-loal lorm: ſometimes bones have been found in them, ſometimes urns with aſhes 
a prool that burning and Ne common IPECIES of Interment was uſual, Sometimes the remains 
of iron weapons have been found, but ſo corroded that their form could not be diſlinguiſhed. 
In one was found a brazen head of a [pear nine inches long. 8 

If thele buildings Were the work ol the Picts, they originally extended over many parts of 
Scotland fouth of this country. The laſt have been ſo long in a ſlate of cultivation. th: 
it is not lurpriling that we ſee none of thele houles at preſent, the ſtones havins been ap ied 
to various ules. Even in theſe remote parts, they are continually deſtrove;] 48 farb. 
gains ground: they offer a ready quarry to the huſhandman for making inclolures, as he 
purpoles of his bulinels. ” 3 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


O F 


The County of ST AFFO RD. 


» 


TAFFORDSHIRE, an inland county, ſituated about the middle of England, is much 
in form of a lozenge, being narrow at both ends, and broadeſt in the middle. From 
north to ſouth it 1s 44 miles long, and about 27 miles where broadeſt, from eaſt to welt, and 
142 in circumference. It is bounded on the north with Derbyſhire and Cheſhire, and that 
in a triangular point, where three ſtones arc pitched for the boundaries of ihele three coun- 
ties. It has Worceſterſhire and Warwickſhire on the ſouth, Shropſhire and part of Cheſhire 
on the weſt, and Derbyſhire and part of Warwickſhire on the eaſt. It is divided into five 
hundreds, contains about $10,000 acres, 150 pariſhes, one city, three boroughs, and 14 other 
market-towns, and ſends 10 members to parliament. The air of this county is healthful, 
but very {ſharp in the north, which is mountainous and barren :; and here is a ridge of hills 
which run from hence to the borders of Scotland, 'The ſnow lics very long on thele north 
hills, yet cattle of a large ze are bred there; and here are iron, copper and coal mines, and 
alſo lead and alabaſter. The middle is more level and woody, and the ſouth is very fertile 
both in corn and paſturage. The river Trent overflowing the meadows renders them 
exceeding green and fruitful. This county is noted for very large heaths, and has many 
parks and warrens, and the ſheep which feed on the banks of the river Dove, are reckoned 
to yield the ſweeteſt mutton in England. Here are alſo ſalt-ſprings, but little inferior to 
the beſt in Cheſhire, Places of chiet note are, 


1. Lutchheld, a pretty large and neat city, 94 computed, and 114 meaſured miles north- 
welt from London. It ſtands low, and the country about it 1s pleaſant and healthful. Ir 1s 
divided into two parts by a ſmall brook, whoſe water is ſo flow, that it looks like a ſtanding 
pool: one part 1s called the city. which is the largeſt, has ſeveral ſtreets, a ſchool, and a 
well-endowed hoſpital. The other is called the cloſe, where are ſeveral gentlemens ſeats, 
and the ſtreets well paved and kept very clean: here is allo the cathedral, which 1s very 
magnificent, and walled in like a caſtle; which with the biſhop's palace, the prebendaries 
neat houſes, and three lofty pyramids of ſtone, yield a very fine proſpett. The place is a 
county of itfelf, whoſe extent is 10 or 12 miles in circumference, governed by two bailiffs, 
24 burgeſſes, a recorder, a ſheriff, &c. and ſends two members to parliament. The markets 
are on Tueſdays and Fridays. 


2. Stafford, the county town, 135 miles north-weſt from London, and 12 miles north- 
welt from Litchfield, an antient, well-built borough, pleaſantly but lowly feated on the 
river Sow, over which it has a good bridge. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, &. and 
tends two members to parliament. It has two handſome churches, a free ſchool, and a fine 
ſquare market-place, where ſtands the ſhire hall. Its market is on Saturday. 


3. Newcaltle under Line, 11 miles north of Stafford, was incorporated by Henry I. and is 
governed by a mayor, two Juſtices, two bailiffs, 24 common-council-men, &c. and ſends 
two members to parliament. It has a good market on Monday, and once a fortnight a great 
beaſt market on the ſame day. Their chief manufacture is hats. The town is ſurrounded 
with coal pits; the ſtreets are large, broad and paved, but moſt of the houſes are low and 
thatched. 


4. Tamworth, ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Litchfield, fituate in a pleaſant vale, watered by 
the Tame, which ſeparates this county from Warwickſhire, in which part of the town 
lands. It has a large church, its market is on Saturdays, and it has a conſiderable trade in 


cloth. It is governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, &. and ſends two members to parliament. 
The. 


General DESCRPTION of the COUNTY et SFAFFORTD. 


The other market-towns are, 1. Walſal, 10 miles ſouth-weſt from Litchfield, a good 
pleaſant corporate town, ſituate upon the top of a hill, governed by a mayor, &c. In and 
near it are ſeveral iron mines, that yield good iron, which the inhabitants manufacture into 
ſpurs, bridle-bus, ſtirrups, buckles, &c. in which they carry on a conſiderable trade. The 
market is on Tueſdays, 

2. Dudley, or Dudley-Caſtle, partly in this county, and partly in Worceſterſhire, about 
ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Wallal, has a market on Saturday. 


3. Wolverhampton, four miles welt of Walla], is large, populous and well built, and has 
a very conſiderable market on Wedneſdays. The only water they have is from four ſpring- 
of different qualities, which they call Pudding-Well, Horſe-Well, Waſhing-Well, and 
Meat-Well. The trade of lock-making is carried on here to a very great perfection. Here 
is a collegiate church belonging to the deanery of Windſor, and a free ſchool. 


4. Penkridge, about nine miles north of Wolverhampton, has a market on Tueſday, and 
is particularly famous for its great horle fair, eſpecially for ſaddle-nags. 
5. Rugeley, five miles north-eaſt of Penkridge, has a ſmall market on Tueſdays. 


6. Burton upon Trent, 10 miles north-eaſt of Rugely, particularly noted for its fine bridge 
over the Trent, being built of ſquared free-ſtone, with 34 arches, and 515 yards long. Its 
market is on Thurſday, its clothing trade is very conſiderable, and it is famous for {ine ale. 


7. Bromley, eight miles north-weſt of Burton, a pretty town, with a good market on 
Tueſday. 

8. Tutbury, ſeven miles eaſt, a {mall town, with a market allo on Tueſday. 

9. Uttoxcter, ſeven miles north weſt, ſituate on a gently riſing ground, at the bottom of 
which are many fine rich meadows, that feed abundance of cattle. Its market is on Wed- 
neſday, and is the greateſt in all thele parts for cattle, ſheep, ſwine, butter, cheeſe, corn, 
and all forts of proviſions, 


10. Cheadle, abvut ſix miles north-weſt, has a market on Thurſday. 


11. Stone, {ix miles ſouth-weſt of Cheadle, has a market on Tueſday. It is ſaid to have 
had its name from a heap of {tones annually gathered together in honour of two ſons of Wol- 
pherus, a pagan Mercian king, murdered here by their father for turning chriſtians. 


12. Eccleſhall, about five miles ſouth-weſt of Stone, a {mall town with a market on Fridav, 
and chiefly for pedlery ware. 


13. Betley, four miles north-weſt of Newcaſtle, has a market on Tueſday, 


14. Leck, 13 miles north-eaſt of Betley, the chief town of the Moor-lands. The buildings 
are handſome, and it has a conſiderable market on Wedneſday. It is much noted for ex- 
cellent ale. 
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The Country of SOMERSET. 


FA 


' OMERSETSHIRE has Wiltſh:re on the eaſt, Devonſhire on the welt, part of Devon- 
ſhire and Dorletſhire on the ſouth, and the Severn-ſea, or Briſtol-Chaunel, and Glou 

ceſterſhire on the north, It is a very large county, being about 56 miles in length from cal! 
to welt, and in breadth from north to ſouth, about 28; its circumference reckoned upwards 
200 miles, containing 1,075,000 acres, It is in general well watered, and its chief r1\ ers are 
the Avon and Parret. The air is {ſweet and temperate, and the ſoil rich and fertile, both 
for tillage and paiturage, ſo that for corn and cattle it can challenge any of its neighbouring 
counties. Some parts indeed are hilly and ſtoney, but thele not without their advantage in 
good coal-mines, lead-mines, &c. "I hey make conliderable quantities of good cheeſe, and 
the woollen manufacture is carried on here with great vigour and induſtry, as is allo the 
linen in ſome places. It 1s upon the whole a wealthy and pleaſant county, excceding popu- 
lous and well frequented ; but though it yields much plealure in the ſummer, it is bad in the 
winter, as being low, wet and mooriſh, elpecially in the middle parts, which renders it then 
very troubleſome to travellers. This county is divided into 44 hundreds, in which are com: 
puted 45,000 houſes, and about 268,000 inhabitants. It contains three cities (which no 
county in England does beſides) five boroughs, each of which ſends two members th parlia— 
ment, as do the three cities; which with the two knights of the ſhire, make 18 members 
returned by ihis county. It has belides about go market-towns, and the part...cs in the 
whole are reckoned 383. To begin with the cities, which arc, 

1. Briſtol, parted in the middle by the river Avon, over which it has a noble ſtone bridge, 
which has lately undergone a thorough repair. It ſtands partly in Somerletſhire, and te 
in Glouceſterſhire, though it properly belongs to neither, being a county of itfelf. It 4; 6; 
computed and 115 meaſured miles welt from London, and for its vaſt and extenſive com- 
merce reckoned the ſecond city in England, though for dignity only the third, York having 
the precedence. It is of a large extent and circular form, the houles built cloſe about the 
middle, and the ſtrects narrow, through which the goods are conveyed on ſledges, no carts 
being permitted to come into the city. The other parts are more ſpacious, and the houles 
hnely built, particularly the ſquare about the key, which is large and very convenient for 
loading and unloading goods. The city is very populous, has tix gates, and, beſides the 
cathedral, 17 pariſh churches, the moſt e of which is that of St. Mary Ratcliffe, 
without the walls. St. Vincent's rock near Briſtol yields a fine fort of ſtone in great quanti— 
ties, called Briſtol-itones, in appearance like diamonds, but not lo hard; and at the bottom of 
the rock is a hot mineral ſpring, famous for what they call Briſtol waters, much uſed of late. 
The manufacture of glaſs bottles is ſo great as to employ 13 large houtes in making them. 
The markets are on Wedne,days and Saturdays, and it has two annual fairs very much fre— 
quented, It is governed by a mayor, aldermen, two ſheriffs, a recorder, &c. and ſends two 
members to parſiament. 

2. Bath, about 12 miles ſouth-eaſt of Briſtol, and upon the ſame river, an antient, well- 
built city, with two pariſh churches, beſides the cathedral or abbey, a magnificent ſtruéture. 
There are ſeveral inſcriptions and monuments of Antiquity about this city : and as to the 
time of its being united to the ſee of Wells, authors arc not agreed. It is ſurrounded wit! 
lofty hills, and the ground about it, eſpecially to the weſtward, is for ſome miles ſo Honey, 
that one would take it, when newly ploughed, to be ridges of fo many pitched cauſeways, 
and yet it bears excellent wheat. It enjoys a pretty good cloathing trade, but is molt of all 
noted for its wonderful medicinal waters, which occaſion a prodigious reſort hither, from 
London and all parts. It was famous for theſe waters even in the time of the Romans, which 
are good for almoſt all diſorders, uſed internally or externally. There are four baths 
within the city, whoſe waters are of a different temperature; the Croſs-Bath, of a mild and 
moderate heat; the Hot-Bath, ſo called becauſe the waters are much hotter; and adjoining 
to theſe is a Lazar, or Spital-Houle, for the relief of poor dilealed people. The third and 
fourth are ſeated near the abbey, and called the King's Bath, and the Queen's Bath. The 
town-houſe is a neat ſtone building, ſupported by 21 pillars in front, under which the marker 
is kept,which is on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, aider- 
men, &c. and ſends two members to parliament. 

3. Wells, about 15 miles ſouth-welt of Bath, ſuppoſed to derive its name [rom the ied: - 
cinal ſprings which ariſe there. It is a very antient city, ſmall but neat, and much more 
conſiderable formerly than at prefent, having fallen to decay by the increale of Bath. 
It is noted for its beautiful cathedral, the biſhop's palace adjoining, Which is very Iplenaid, 
as alſo the prehendaries houſes. The city is governed by a mayor, &c. and ſends two. 
members to parliament; and has markets on Wedneſdays and Fridays. 

Ihe boroughs, each of which alſo ſends two members to parliament, are, 

1. Minehead, in the weſtern parts, on the Briſtol-Channel, accommodated with a fate and 

capacious harbour lor Iliips of great burden, 


2. Bridgwater, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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2. Bridgwater, on the river Parret, over which it has a good bridge with three ſpacious 
arches ; a large and populous town, with a plentiful market on Thurſdays. | 

3. Taunton, or Taunton Dean, nine miles ſouth-weſt of Bridgwater, pleaſantly ſeated on 
the river Tone, among delightful meadows. Its markets are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 

4. Ilcheſter, or Yvelcheſter, 15 miles eaſt of Taunton, an antient fortified Roman town, 
now governed by a bailiff and 12 burgeſſes. It has a market on Wedneſdays. Roman coins 
are ſometimes dug up here. 

. Milbourne-Vort, 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Ilcheſter, an antient borough, which, though 
it ſends two members to parliament, is no market-town, The members are choſen by the 
inhabitants paying ſcot and lot, in number about 50. | © 

The other market-towns are, 1. Portlock, or Porlock, about five miles welt of Minehead. 
2. Dulverton, about 12 miles ſouth of Minehead, a pretty good town, ſeated in a hilly 
moor, whoſe market is on Saturday. g. Dunſtar, or Dunſtar-Caſlle, leated upon a flat, on 
all ſides encompaſſed with hills, but that next the ſea, well built, with a caſtle mounted on 
an eminence, and a good market on Fridays. 4. Watchet, about {ix miles eaſt of Dunllar, 
on the ſame ſhore, and a market on Saturday. 5. Stowey, or North Stowey, about the 
ſame diſtance ſouth-eaſt from Watchet. 6. Ilminſter, eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Taunton, a 
very antient borough-towwn, governed by a mayor, &c. It formerly ſent members to parlia- 


ment, and has now a market on Saturdays. 7. Wellington, ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of 
Taunton, and en the ſame river, has a market on Thurſdays. 8. Chard, four miles ſouth of 


Ilminſter, a very aniucnt borough, governed by a portreeve, well built, having a conſider— 
able trade in the wootlen manufacture, and a market on Monday. 9. Wivellcomb, about 
ſix miles north- Welt of Wellington, a mean but antient town, with a market on 'Tuelday. 
10. Stoke-Gomer. about the ſame diſtance north of Wivelſcomb. 11. South Petherton, five 
miles ea{l of Ilminſter, has a market on Thurſday. 12. Crookhorn, ſix miles ſouth-eaſt from 
Chard, has a conſiderable market on Saturday. 13. Langport, five miles north-weſt of 
Ilcheſter, has a well frequented market on the ſame day. 14. Yeovil, about ſeven miles 
ſouth-eaſſ of Tlcheſler, is a good town with a large market on Fridays for corn, cheeſe, hemp, 
and all forts of proviſions. 15. Somerton, four miles north-well from Ilcheiter, a large, 
well-built town, with a good market on Monday. It is ſuppoſed to have given name to the 
county, being antiently the ſhire town. 16. Glaſtenbury, or Glaltonbury, fix miles north 
of Somerton, is large and well built, having two pariſh churches, and a good market on 
Tueſdays. it is of great note for its once famous and ftately abbey, which flood in the 
Hand Avalon. 17. North Curry, 15 wiles ſouth-well lrom Glallenbury : market on 'Luclday. 
18. Wincaunton, about the ſame diflance ſouth-eaſt from Glaſtenbury: market on WWetdnel- 
day. 19. Caſtle-Carey, five miles north-weſt of Wincaunton, a ſmall town, whoſe market is 
on Tuclday. 20. Bruton, three miles north-eaſt of Caſtle-Carey: market on Saturday. 21. 
Shipton-Mallet, ſeven miles north-weſt of Bruton, a large town, with a market on Fridays. 
22. Frome, or Frome-Selwood, 10 miles north-caſt of Shipton-Mallet, almoſt on the edge 
of Wilt{hire, on a river of the ſame name, which falls into the Avon. It has a well fre- 
quemed market on Wedneſday and Saturday. 2g. Philips-Norton, four miles north of 
Frome, has a conhiderable market on Thurſdays. 24. Pensford, ſeven miles weſt of Bath, 
a town ot good note, and much inhabited by hatters and bakers : It has a good market on 
Tueldays, 25. Wrinton, or Wrington, nine miles welt of Peygsford, a pretty good town, 
with a conſiderable market on Tueldays. 26. Axbridge, about leven miles ſouth-weſt from 
Wrington, a mayor-town, conliſting of one large, narrow ſtreet, with a conſiderable market 
on Thurlday. 27. Keinſham, or Cainſham, between Bath and Briſtol, a foggy, ſmoaky town, 
with a market on Thurſdays. To theſe ſome add, 28. North Fetherton : 29. Hunſpill, and 
30. Chewton. 

Mendip-Hills he north and north-caſt from Glaſtonbury, and run a great way both in 
length and breadth; they are famous for lead mines. On Broadwell-Down, and other 
places in the neighbourhood, about the welt end' of the hills, there is plenty of lapis cala- 
minaris found near the ſurface of the ground, which being calcined and mixed with copper, 
makes braſs. Here are alſo veins of yellow oker, and magne/ia or mangonefſe. In thele hills 
15 that called Okey or Wokey-Hole, of which the inhabitants tell many fables : there is a 
narrow entrance into a large vault, the roof of which is ſo high, that it is not to be dif- 
covered by the light of candles; which ſome aſcribe to the thicknels of the air: after clam- 
bering over ſeveral rough paſſages among moiſt rocks, one comes to a clear cold ſtream; 
and in ſeveral places of the cave the water petrifies as it drops, and hangs down like icicles. 
Towards the north part of thele hills lies Chue-magna, or Biſhop's-Chew, where they dig 
up a red carth, which is diſtributed all over England for marking of ſheep, &c. and apothe- 
caries ſometimes ule it inſtead of Bole-Armoniac. Two miles ſouth from Stanton Drew, near 
Stowey, there is a large ſpring that never dries, and the ſtream which comes from it covers 
every thing it meets in its way, with a ſtony cruſt; and what is remarkable, it has not this 
effect in the lountain itlelf, nor within 20 yards of it; but about 40 or go from the 
where there is a {mall cataract as high as a man's head, it cruſts ev 
makes the ſides of the bank look like a hard rock. 

Chedder under the Mendip hills 1s a village noted for excellent cheele, fo | 
of them require two men to let them on the table. Above this village is 
paſſage between very high rocks, called Chedder-Cliffs, and at the 
{pring, which 1n a quarter of a mile turns 12 mills. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPTITON-:of 


DUDLEY CASTLE, in STAFFORDSHIRE. 


UDLEY Caſtle is ſituate on an eminence, in a pleaſant part of Staffordſhire, juſt at the 
extremity of that county, where it borders on Worceſterſhire. The ſides of the 

hill are adorned with wood; and it has a high tower on the ſouth ſide. This building is 
attributed to one Dudo, a Saxon, of whoſe name the appellation Dudley is ſuppoſed to 
be a corruption. By Doomſday Book, we find it was given to William Fitz Auſculph, 
who had 25 manors in this county, at the conqueſt. Gervaſe Pagnel held it for the empreſs 
Maud, in the troubleſome reign of king Stephen. Pagnel reſided here in the reign of - 
king Henry II. but that prince diſmantled the caſtle, on the owner's being concerned in an 
inſurrection againſt him. By marriage it came into the hands of the Somerys ; but in 
the time of Roger de Somery, on his refuſal to appear, when ſummoned, to receive the 
order of knighthood, the caſtle and manor were ſeized by Henry III. but he afterwards 
obtained leave again to * caſtellate his manſion at Dudley.“ In the time of Edward II. it 
eome to the Suttons, one of whom was ſummoned to parliament, as lord Dudley, (on 
account of holding this caſtle) in whoſe line it continued till John lord Dudley parted with 
it to John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, fon of that Dudley, who was employed with 
Empſom in acts of oppreſſion by king Henry VII. This duke wiſhed to be conſidered 
as a deſcendant of the Suttons; though there was a ſtory current, of his grandfather's having 
been a carpenter, born at Dudley. It was ſaid this carpenter, having been employed in 
the abhey of Lewes, in Suſſex, his fon Edmund was educated by the Abbot, plated at one 
of the inns of court, and at length pitched on as a proper aſſiſtant to Empſom in his law 
proceedings. The duke's eſtates being forfeited, and himſelf attainted for his oppoſition to 
queen Mary, Sir Edward Sutton, the fon of him from whom he had obtained this caſtle, 
then received 1t, with other eſtates from the queen; and by marriage with an heireſs of 


that family, it came into the hands of Humble Ward, Eſq. who was afterwards created 
a Baron, 


Dudley Caſtle, being held for the king, was beſieged for three weeks by the parliament's 
forces, in 1644, but relieved by the royal army. However, in May 1646, it was ſurren- 
dered to Sir William Brereton by Colonel Leviſon, who commanded for the king. Lord 
Ward appears to have involved himſelf in ſome embarraſſments, on account of his party 


principles; yet the family lived in the manſion ſome time afterwards, At length, however, 
they left it, as it was much damaged and decayed, 


When this Caſtle was in its perfect ſtate, it conſifted of a number of buildings, incloſing 
an area, which a wall, flanked with towers, defended. It occupies a conſiderable ſpace 
of land, which was let to a butcher, in 1774. In the hall there was an oak table, all 
of one entire plank, that was originally 25 yards long; but being too big for the place, 


ſeven yards and nine inches were cut off, to make a table for another gentleman's hall in 
the neighbourhood, 


The keep, which is at the ſouth weſt end, appears to be the oldeſt part of the building. 


The ſite belongs at preſent to lord Ward, whoſe predeceſſor was created lord viſcount 
Dudley, and Ward of Dudley, in the year 176g. 


The Caſtle, which over-tops the trees, commands a moſt extenſive proſpect over the 


neighbouring diſtricts, ſtretching into the Welch counties. 
20, . | 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPTION of 


St. MARTIN's PRIORY, or, the NEWARK, 
DOVER, in Ker. 


HERE are ſcarcely any remains of St. Martin's Church at Dover, whither the poor and 
his canons were removed from the caſtle, within the walls of which they had been 
firit eſtabliſhed by Eadbald, king of Kent, at a very early period. 

It was no later than in the year 696, as we find by the Monaſticorf, that they were 
removed by Wictred, who then reigned over the ſame kingdom, They were ſecular 
canons, in number at their inſtitution 24, excluſive of their Prior; and the cauſe of their 
removal is recorded to have been the irregular hours they kept, which could not be other- 
wiſe than diſagreeable in a garriſoned fortrels. 

This indulgent prince, however, having built St. Martin's Church in Dover, there placed 
theſe eccleſiaſtics, to whom all thoſe privileges were confirmed which they had enjoyed in 
their former ſituation. Though they remained here 400 years, and built three churches, 

et the community forgot not their exceſſes and diſſipation, On the contrary, theſe 
increaſed ſo much, that at the end of that period, they were complained of for havin 
violated maids and married women, and committed ſuch other enormities, that Richard 
Corboil, archbiſhop of the diocele, was applied to; and at length king Henry I. inter- 
poſed his authority; who being preſent at the dedication of Chriſt Church, in Canterbury, 
gave to the prelate and his ſucceſſors, the church of St. Martin, and all the poſſeſſions 
of the offenders; directing, however, that he ſhould place religious perſons therein, who 
might chuſe their Abbot; but to be confirmed by the archbiſhop. He accordingly began 
a new Monaſlery, which was intended for canons of the order of St. Auguſtine ; but he did 
not live to ſee the undertaking completed. 

The remains of that Monaſtery are repreſented in our Plate annexed, 

The grant of Henry I. was confirmed by his ſucceſſor, but in 1140, archbiſhop Theobald 
ſent to this Monaltery certain Monks and a Prior from Canterbury, and made ſuch altera- 
tions in the conſtitution of the houſe as cauſed great diſhke and confuſion, 

One Anſelm, a Monk, from Canterbury, in the reign of king Edward I. having waſted 
the goods of the Monaſtery, and beſides involved the community in debts, was expelled with 
diſgrace by the order. A diſpute enſuing about the choice of a new Prior, the king deter- 
mined that one ſhould be choſen from the Monks of Dover, according to the old inſtitution; 
and, in conſequence, one Robert Whetacre was elected. 

There is a very circumſtantial account of theſe diſputes in Somner's Hiſtory of Canterbury; 
wherein the grant given to the monks of St Martin, and the different ſteps taken to render 
them dependant, together with archbiſhop Theobald's intruſions, and other particulars are 
related. He adds, that in 1139, the archbiſhop ſent again 12 Monks with Aſcelin, ſacriſt 
of this church, who was appointed to be their Prior, with the conſent of the chapter, which 
was therefore no more oppoled, but confirmed by papal bulls: © And ſo (adds =) It 
continued until the general diſſolution of Monaſteries throughout the kingdom, a cell to 
this Monaſtery. In 1384 it was taxed as worth 27gl. 6s. 8d. It had chets churches ap- 
2 to it; Colrede, in the deanery of Sandwich; Higam, Guſtam, St. Margaret's and 

uckland, in the deanery of Dover; and . been in the deanery of Lymne. The Priors 
of this cell were uſually elected out of the obedientiaries of this Monaſtery.“ 

Prynne, in his hiſtory of Papal Uſurpation, mentions certain writs iſſued by king Henry 
III. to the conſtable of Dover, for the protection of his Priory of St. Martin, againſt the 
Monks of Canterbury; alſo another relative to the preſervation of their goods from the waſte 
of their Prior. There were 13 Monks here, whole revenues, (diſtinct from thoſe of Canterbur ) 
inthe 26th of king Henry VIII. were valued at 170l. 145. 11& per annum, according to Randes 
2321. 18. 5d. according to Speed. The author of the Antiquities of Rocheſter informs us, 
that at the ſuppreſſion of the Priory, in 1546, the church being taken down, the bells were 
given to the chamber of Dover. He ſays farther, that Mr. Netherſide, who was con- 
cerned in taking down that church, had the lead that covered St. John's Church, which 
was alſo then demoliſhed, and one Plane of London had the land and two appertaining tene- 
ments. 

A gentleman of the name of Papillion, at preſent claims the property of the ruin 
the * which has long been Lelted in bis foanily. e 1 1 

This building, from what remains of it at preſent, may be concluded to have been very 
plain, and not Lees lo much for taſte and elegance, as for ſolidity and duration. : 
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DESCRIPTETON: 8& 
ENGLEFIELD HOUSE, in 
BERKSHIRE: 
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 NGLEFIELD is ſituate a mile to the north-welt of Theal. This place gave name to an 
| antient family its owners, and received its appellation from the Danes having been 
routed here in a great battle, by king Ethelwolf. 


es. IUNUOOUMTICOLULLLLYYY] 


| Englefield Houſe was once the ſeat of the marquis of Wincheſter, and afterwards 
deſcended to Paulet Wright, Eſq. grandlon to the keeper of the great ſeal. 


a It ſtands at the extremity of Egham : the ſtructure is in the antient ſtyle, but elegantly 
finiſhed, and the gardens are laid out in a moſt beautiful taſte. And the building being 
erected on an eminence where the road leads to Windſor park, cannot but remind us of | 
what was ſung by Denham of the beautiful ſituation, whoſe lines may not be diſagreeable | 


＋ 4 ; 
| N to our readers. 
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« My eye, deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 

„Where Thames among the wanton valleys ſtrays ; 
Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the Ocean's ſons 

* By his old fire, to his embraces runs 
* Haſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 

6 Like mortal life to meet eternity : 

af „Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 
? © Whoſe foam is amber, and whoſe ſands are gold, 

y « His genuine and leſs guilty wealth t explore, 

| | Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore, 

| „Oer which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing. 
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& And hatches plenty for th' enſuing ſpring; 

„Nor with a ſudden and impetuous wave, 

„Like profuſe kings reſumes the wealth he gave; 

« No unexpected inundations ſpoil 

„The mower's hopes, nor mock the ploughman's toil, 

« But, godlike, his unweary'd bounty flows, 

« Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
„Low at his foot a ſpacious plain is plac'd 

« Between the mountain and the ſtream enibrac'd, 

«© Which ſhade and ſhelter from the hill receives, 

« While the kind river wealth and beauty gives; 

And in the mixture of all theſe appears 
Variety, which all the reſt endcars. 


This pleaſant ſeat is at preſent the property of James Knowles, Eſq. 
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ADDITIONS to 


LANGHARN, or LANGHARNE 
CAST LE,*x in CAERMARTHENSHIRE. 


For the following Additions to, and Variations from, our former Deſcription we are obliged 
to a Gentleman refident on the Spot, who has enabled us thereby to correct ſome Mil- 


takes which we were led into by a former Correſpondent. 


ANGHARNE Caſtle was antiently called the Caſtle of Abercoran, and is ſituate 12 miles ſouth-weſt 

of Caermarthen. It was a caſtle before the Conqueſt, and belonged to the princes of S. Wales: and 

in this caſtle king Henry II. kept his Eaſter on his return from Ireland, in the year 1172, and made 
3 with prince Rhys of Dynevor. He paſſed from thence to Portſmouth, where he embarked for 


France. 


This, together with Rock Caſtle, about a mile diſtant from it, paſſed by marriage with a daughter of 
of the prince above mentioned, to Sir Guido OBrian, a knight of the garter, and lord high admiral 
of England in the reign of king Edward the Third. This Enicht was a lord Marcher, and in conſe- 
quence of the power veſted in him by that office, the town had a grant from him to elect a portreeve at 
the May and Michaelmas Leets. He alſo gave large tracks of land to the burgeſſes, and erected the 
preſent church; and his arms (the ſame with thoſe of the earls of Inchiquin) painted on glaſs, are to be 


ſeen there on one of the windows. 


This corporation of London having refuſed king Edward III. a ſum of money by way of loan for car. 
rying on his wars, he ſent Sir Guido OBrian into the city, who meeting the mayor, riding at that time 
in proceſſion through the ſtreets, forced him to diſmount, and kept him prifoner till the money was 


obtained. 


On his deceaſe, his eſtates deſcended to Phileppa and Elizabeth, his two grand- daughters; and he 
bequeathed this caſtle, with all its demeſnes to the latter. She was married to Owen Langharne, Eſq. 
of St. Bride's in Pembrokeſhire, who changed the name of the place from Abercoran to his own, which 
it has retained ever ſince. It continued long in that family, till it again became the property of the 
deſcendants of prince Rhys. e 4 | ä 


On the attainder of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, knight of the garter, in king Henry the VIIIth's time, it 
was forfeited to the crown, and afterwards granted to Sir John Perrot (as we have obſerved in our former 
account) but reverting again to the crown in queen Elizabeth's reign, continued to be royal property till 
king Charles I. granted it to Sir Sackville Crow. Deſcending afterwards to different families, it is now 
the property of Pennagre Watkins, Eſq. | | | | 


This Caſtle was held for king Charles I. during the civil wars; and in 1650, when there was a force 
levied in favour of king Charles II. in South- Wales, commanded by general Langharne, and the colonels 
Payer and Powel, Cromwell repairing thither, in order to defeat their purpoſe, laid fiege to this caſtle, 
which did not-capitulate till he had lain before it three weeks, and made ſeveral breaches in the walls. 
ao. ay was taken, he ordered it to be burnt, when the roof being flat, and covered with lead, it was 
melted. | 


A dome, though uncovered, yet remains, and is worthy of obſervation. The appearance of this 
fortreſs is now ſuch as delineated in our Plate. | 


The caſtle commands the town which was incloſed with a wall (till demoliſhed by Cromwell) and partly 
with a wet and partly a dry ditch, having the convenience of a draw-bridge. 


The town is well-built, and the beſt fiſh taken there of any in the principality of Wales. It has a com- 
modious harbour where veſſels of 300 tons burthen may ride at anchor. 


The rivers Tave and Coran meet under the walls of this caſtle, which are particularly remarkable for 
their loſtineſs and ſolidity. | | 


The reader will perceive that the old name of AZercoran was given to this fortreſs on account of its 
vicinity to the laſt mentioned river. | | 
ST See No. 1 5. 
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CARDIGAN CASTLE, V, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


Publerhel avooriding lo Art of Purtument, by Alas. Hogg NW, Iuternovter Row. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIFTIDON:-: of 
CARDIGAN CASTLE, in 
T6 CARDIGANSHIRE: 


ARDIGAN Caſtle was fortified by Gilbert de Clare, in the reign of king 


Henry II. though ſome ſuppoſe it to have been firſt built by Rhys 
Grythth ap Rhys, in 1155, as a defence for his frontiers: However that 


might be, it was betrayed into the hands of his countrymen at a later period. 


The Marches being much ravaged, during the wars between the empreſs 
Maud and king Stephen, the latter ſent the earl of Cheſter with an army to 
chaſtiſe the Welch for their depredations; but they made head againſt him when 
he had penetrated as far as Cardigan ; the Engliſh were totally defeated, two 
powerful Norman barons ſlain, the earl eſcaping only with a handful of men, 
as the reſt were ſtruck with ſuch a panic that they even ſuffered the women to 
make them priſoners. | 


The caſtle ſtanding on a rock, near the mouth of the river Tivey, or Teivi, 
the Welch always called it Aberteivi Caſtle, which they ſay prince Rhys raſed 
to the ground in 1164, yet it was rebuilt before 1176, when we find him, 
or a prince of the ſame name, making a great feaſt at Chriſtmas, which was 
previouſly proclaimed in Britain, Ireland, and the adjacent iſlands. Several 
Engliſh, Normans, and others reſorting thither, were courteouſly entertained. 
Amongſt other paſtimes, the bards being ſeated in chairs in the hall, in order 
to anſwer each other, thoſe that beſt acquitted themſelves had great preſents. 
In this conteſt it ſeems that the bards of North-Wales obtained the victory 


and the applaufes of the whole company; and among the profeſſors of muſic, 


between whom there was great ſtrife, prince Rhys's own ſervants were the moſt 
expert.” 


The famous Fitz Stephen once held this caſtle, of which being diſpoſſeſſed 
he was kept for Tome time a priſoner among the Welch, but having obtained 


his liberty, went on an expedition to Ireland, where: the Engliſh made their 


firſt ſettlement in the reign of king Henry the Second. 


Cardigan ſtands on a gentle eminence, riſing from the Tivey, over which 


there is a handſome ſtone bridge. 


Cardigan Bay is a large gulph of the ſea, ſtretching north and ſouth from 


Cardigan point, It has ſeveral little tide-havens, but moſt of them are barred 


and not fit for large veſſels. 


Of the caſtle above-mentioned, the outer walls are the chief and almoſt only 
remains, though it was once a very eapacious building. There was formerly a 
priory of black monks adjoining, ſubordinate to the abbey of Chertſea. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DDI Fo 


ABERYSTWITH CASTLE, 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 


In 


BERYSTWITH Caſtle takes its name from a town in Cardiganſhire, 
ſituate at the mouth of the river Iſtwith. This fortreſs and the walls 

of the place were the works of Gilbert de Clare; and were defended for a 
confiderable time by Walter Beck, againſt the Welch forces. Of all theſe, 
few, indeed, are the remains, as will be ſeen in the Plate annexed ; yet, they 


are ſufficient for the judicious reader to form an opinion of the ſtructure, if 


he has been converſant in Antiquities. 


The town of Aberyſtwith is populous, though it is dark and ſmoaky; which 


circumſtance would almoſt lead ſtrangers to imagine that the natives had been 


. 2 
i 
— IP 


bred among the mines, on account of their. duſky appearance. It is pretty 


large and a corporate town, but has not any pariſh church, being dependant on 


* * 8 
. W N * — 


that of Llanbadarn-vawr, which has a good church that was formerly a ca- 


thedral. 


Vet Aberyſtwith carries on a thriving trade in lead and fiſh; eſpecially in 
cod, herring, &c. which are caught on the coaſt. During the civil wars in 


the reign of king Charles I. a garriſon was kept and money was coined here. 


The principal relic of the Caſtle is an old Gothic tower, which is much 


decayed. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPTION of 


EEWES PERIORY. in 


SUS SE X. 


HIS edifice, in its full extent, contained within its walls an area of 39 
acres, two roods, and 11 perches; four of which walls that were nearly 
correſponding to the cardinal points, thoſe to the weſt only remain pretty entire. 
As to the ſouth wall, in particular, it is low, appears to have been rebuilt, Y 
and reaches not half the way which it is plain was originally intended. Traces 
of the old wall, however, overgrown with moſs, are yet to be diſcerned run- 


ning in a ridge along in various places. 


No monuments nor carvings here have eſcaped, though by all account, 
ruinated as now it is, the building muſt once have been very magnificent. 


This Priory, which was the' firſt eſtabliſhed for the Cluniac order in England, 
was founded here by earl Warren and his lady Gundreda, who on'a pilgrimage 
to Rome, turning aſide to Cluni, where they vifited the monaftery, were 
particularly ſtruck with the devout behaviour of the religious in that houſe. 


As they had already entertained an idea of becoming the founders of a monai- | 


36. | tery 


ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 


tery at home, he applied to Hugh, the abbot, to grant him three vr four of 


his monks for this purpoſe. 


1 4 > 
” , LE. - * e : 
1 ; 


After ſome time ſpent in ſettling conditions, wherein the churchman was 


0 very. ſtrict with the nobleman, deeds having been given to confirm the 


promiſed endowment, one Lanza, and three other monks of the convent, 


ſatisfaction. In a little time, however, they ſhewed their defire of inde- 


| ſet out for England, and were eſtabliſhed at Lewes, as it ſeemed much to their 
| 


i pendence, and addreſſed ear] Warren to give the prior of St. Pancrace new 


| grants and charters for their lands, as the old ones were in poſſeſſion of the 


abbot of Cluni. 


The earl complied with this requeſt, and got a confirmation from the 


king. And by theſe and other grants made for the benefit of the ſouls of 


himſelf and his wife, William the Conqueror, queen Matilda, and the ſouls 


of all the faithful, they were endowed with the church of Pancrace, with 


i many other gifts and privileges. 
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And it is obſervable, that in this charter he imprecates the divine venge- 
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ance againſt any of his heirs preſuming to infringe or diminiſh theſe donations, 


loading them with every curſe a father can denounce againſt wicked children; 
but to thoſe who ſhould preſerve them and favour the inſtitution, 'evety 


bleſſing that a parent beſtows on the moſt virtuous and obedient of his 
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offspring: No wonder, when he thought the welfare of ſo many ſouls 


in queſtion! 


i 


* 


The prior of this houſe was not to be diſplaced but for ſufficient and evi- 


dent cauſe by the abbot of Cluni, in quality of whoſe vicar-general in England, 
Scotland and Ireland he ſometimes appeared, and was his high chamberlain on 


particular occaſions. 


J in $0 41x x: 


As the monks here had always aimed at independence on their mother 
abbey, ſo they at laſt obtained it; being diſcharged, together with their own 
dependent priories, viz, Caſtle-Acre, Prittlewell, Farleigh, Horton, and Stane- 
gate, from any acknowledgment or contribution, as aliens, to any foreign in- 
ſtitution, ſuch contributions in future to be paid only to the crown ; which 
circumſtance relieved them from many inconveniences, eſpecially ſuch as at- 


tended alien priories, by ſuſpenſions, &c. in time of foreign wars and commo- 


tions. Lanro, a Cluniac monk, was their farſt prior. 


According to Browne Willis's account, founded on a letter from one of the 


commiſſioners to Cromwell, in the reign of Henry VIII. the dimenſions of 


Lewes Priory muſt have been conſiderable. 


After mentioning their having undertaken according to inſtructions received 
to pull down the building, he requeſts a number of workmen to be ſent 
down from London, in order to aſſiſt thoſe already employed in that buſineſs, 


which ſcems to have been an arduous one; and then ſubjoins the following 


eſtimate for his lordſhip's inſpection :* 


Length of the church 150 feet; height 63; circumference 1558; the 
wall of the vaults four feet in thickneſs. There be in the church (ays he) 32 
pillars; ſtanding equally from the walls; a high roof made for the bells, eight 
pillars very high, thick 13 feet; and about 45 feet: the other 24 are for the 
moſt part 10 feet thick and 25 about. The height of the roof, before the 
25 high altar, is 93 feet; in the middle of the church, where the bells did hang, 
105 feet. The height of the ſteeple, at the front where the bells did hang, 


is go feet,” [ This letter is ſigned John Portmarus, and was copied from the 
Cottonian library.] 


Such once was this Priory; the ruins only now remain, as delineated in our 


Plate annexed. Theſe preſent to the view a large elliptical oven, and not far 


from 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 


from it the opening to what ſome ſuppoſe to have been a ſubterraneous paſſage 


to the town of Lewes; but, whatever the opening, meaſuring three feet, 


might have been, it is now choaked up with rubbiſh. To the eaſt-north-caſt 


of theſe ruins is a mount (having ſomewhat of the appearance of an antient 


tumulus, but ſaid to have been thrown up by an earl of Dorſet) and near the 


eaſt end of the building is a vault 68 feet long, above 19 in width, and 10 
feet high, which is fupported by columns, To the ſouthward of all are the 
remains of what ſome ſuppoſe to have been the church of the monaſtery, 
ſtanding eaſt and weſt, and having windows in the church faſhion; but from 
what we have recited, it ſhould ſeem that the abbey church was pulled down 
at the diſſolution, as it is ſcarcely likely that the commiſſioners left that 
part of their undertaking unfiniſhed ; though that the whole of the buildings 
could not have been then demoliſhed at that time, is evident from the priory 
being afterwards inhabited by the earl of Dorſet, whoſe picture is preſerved in 
the family of William Newton, Eſq. and indeed we find it was at laſt de- 
ſtroyed by accidental fire, from which, however, even then ſtones were taken 


ſufficient to ere a dwelling houſe for a ſteward of that noble family. 


The ſite was firſt granted to Thomas lord Cromwell. But the Thanet family 
becoming poſſeſſed of the eſtates here, theſe were ſold, in 1709, by Thomas 
earl of Thanet, to Nathaniel Trayton, of Lewes, Eſq. whoſe ſon bequeathed 
it to the Dorrants of the ſame place; 


The revenues of the Priory (which was ſurrendered by Robert Crokam, in 


the year 1529) were valued, as Speed reports, at 10911; s: 64 but according 
to Dugdale, only at 920l. 48. 6d. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPTION of 


CAERNARVON CASTLE, in 
? NoRTH-WALES. 


HE town of Caernarvon is ſituate near that part of the channel which 
ſeparates Angleſea from Wales, at the paſs of the Menai, and is ſaid to 


have been raiſed from the ruins of the antient city of Segontium, which ſtood 
at a little diſtance below it. It is encompaſled by a wall, defended with 
towers, from which circumſtance ſome ſay it derives its antient Britiſh ap- 
pellation. 2 | 


A. - 


The caſtle was conſtructed by king Edward I. with a view to ſecure his 
congueſis in thoſe parts, though after the death of Llewellyn, perſuaſions alſo 
were not wanting on the king's part, if we may believe antient records; and 
it 1s certain that he promiſed to give the antient Britons a then irreproachable 
perſon, a native of their country, for a prince. His queen lying-in at this 
very caſtle, brought him a ſon, afterwards prince of Wales, and at length king 
of England, by the ſtyle and title of Edward the Second, a moſt unfortunate 
monarch. | 


However, we find, that (notwithſtanding this plauſible ſtory) the Welch, 
under the conduct of Madoc and Malgon, demoliſhed this fortreſs, and put a 
number of Engliſhmen to the ſword. 


The town and caſtle were held for king Charles I. during the civil wars, 
but ſurrendered in the year 1646, about which time the Scots got an order 
from that prince for all his towns and fortreſſes then remaining to be given 
up, on fair and honourable terms, to the parliament. 


The compiler of the deſcriptions uader the name of Groſe, has taken 
up much room in enumerating the various privileges granted by Edward II. 
to the town and caſtle of Caernarvon, and continued to them by queen Eliza- 
"beth. Among theſe we find the principal was that the place ſhould be a 
borough, the burgeſſes electing two bailiffs ; but the conſtable was always to 
aſſume the power and title of mayor. 


38. 


Robert, 


CAERNARVON CASTLE, in NORTH-WALES. 
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Robert, lord Dormer, Was created. earl of Caernarvon in the 4th year of 
king Charles I. but, dying without iſſue, the honour reverted to the crown. 
By various grants and changes it deſcended to, the. whe family. B liges 
theſe, the Wynnes of Glynllivion, the Wins of Gwider ether reſßectable 
families, held it at various periods, till it came again to the crown. 

The room where the queen of England lay-in, and the cradle of her ſon 
Edward, have been remarked as curioſities in Caernarvon caſtle. This cradle 
is of very ſimple and apparent auk ward conſtruction and workmanſhip. There 
are two birds on the uprights, but whether doves or eagles is uncertain, \ ſuch 
was the progreſs of carving in thoſe days. The cradle. itſelf is pendent on two 
ſtaples driven into theſe uprights, linked by rings to two other ſtaples, faſtened 
to this curious machine. It has many mouldings, but the junctions at the 
corners are eut off ſquare, and faſtened by rough nails, without regard to neat- 
neſs; There are three holes on each ſide for the rockers, to ſecure the up- 
rights from falling, and the whole is kept fteady by croſs-pieces for the feet 
that it ſtands upon. Its length is three ſeet two inches; its width one foot 
eight inches at the head; one foot five at the feet, which is likewiſe the mea- 
ſure of the depth, and its height is two feet 10 inches from the bottom to the 
top, where it 1s crowned with the birds as before mentioned, 


Camden, treating of the ſite of Caernarvon, ſays, Upon this Fretum ſtood 
the city of Segontium, mentioned by Antoninus“. He adds, “ Ninnius calls 
this city Caer Kyſtenidh ; and the author of the life of Grythdh ap Kynan, 
tells us that Hugh, earl of Cheſter, built a caſtle at Hen Gaer Kyſtenin, 
which the Latin interpreter renders, The antient city of the emperor Conſtan- 
tine. Moreover, Matthew of Weſtminſter hath recorded (but herein I will not 
vouch for him) that the body of Conſtantius, the father of Conſtantine the 
Great, was found here in the year 1283,- and honourably interred in the 
church of the New Tower, by the order of king Edward I. who at that time 
built the city of Kaer'n-Arvon.“ 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DES CREEET10-N: of 


WEESTON CASTLE in 


CHESHIRE, 


A a little diſtance from Beeſton-Hall, or rather the remains of that edi- 
fice, which was burnt by prince Rupert, during the civil wars, is a 
great inſulated rock, ſteep on the one fide, but {ſloping on the other, the 


height of which is 365 feet from the flat country. 


On the ſummit of this rock, which commands an extenſive proſpe& on 
every ſide, except where it is interrupted by the Peckfreton-Hills, we are pre- 


ſented with Beeſton Caſtle, which was built by Ranulph, the fixth earl of 


Cheſter, on his return from the holy wars. Having got leave of the lords of 


the manor of Beeſton, he raiſed a tax on all his eſtates, in order the better to 


him to complete this building and Chartley caſtle. 


This fortreſs was certainly a place of no ſmall ſtrength. A great gateway 
defended the acceſs, and a wall fortified with round towers, which ran acroſs 
the ſlope, though it did not ſurround the hill. Some part of theſe are yet in 
being, as is alſo a ſquare tower, which formed a portion of the gateway. 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGWFAND and WALES, &c. 

The body of the caſtle ſtands near the top of the ſlope, defended on one 
{ide by a precipice, and or. the other by a ditch cut out of the rock. It i; 
entered by a gateway guarded on either fide by a great rounder. The draw 


well, that ſupplied the place with water, was ſunk to the level of Beeſton- 


brook, which runs beneath, There was likewiſe another well, but at preſent 


they as Glled up. 


This place has been made remarkable by a prophecy of Leland's, That 


though it was then fallen to decay, it ſhould yet ariſe again in its former 


ſplendour ; and this partly came to paſs without any miracles, but not in the 


extent wherein he would have it taken, nor ſo as, according to the common 


ſaying, That it ſhould fave all England on a day.” 


In effect, Beeſton Caſtle lay in ruins till the reign of Henry VIII. It was 


afterwards rebuilt, and we find it a place of ſtrength at the period of the civil 


wars, during the reign of king Charles I. 


There 1s an antient deſcription of this fortreſs, written in the year 1593, 


with which we ſhall here preſent our readers. It is as follows: 


« Beeſton Caſtle ſtands very loftily and proudly, upon an exceeding ſteep 


and high rock, fo ſteep on all ſides but one, that it ſuffers no acceſs to it; ſo 


that though it be walled about, yet (for the moſt part) the wall is needleſs, the 


rock is ſo very high: and where the nature of the thing admitteth acceſs, 
there is firſt a fair gate, and a wall furniſhed with turrets, which incloſe a good 


quantity of ground, (four or five acres) lying north-eaſtward, ſomewhat riſing 


until it comes to the over-part of- the rock, where is a great dyke or ditch, 


hewn out of the main rock, and within the ſame a goodly ſtrong gatehouſe, 


and a. ſtrong wall, with other buildings, which, when they flouriſhed, were 
a 


5 BEESTON CASTLE, in Cu EgsUu IA x. 


a convenient habitation for any great perſonage; in which it is a wonder to 
ſee the great labour that hath been uſed, to have [procure] ſufficient water, 
which was done, no doubt, with great difficulty, by a marvellous deep well 
cut through that huge high rock, which is ſo deep, as that it equals in depth 
the rivulet which runneth not far from the ſaid caſtle, through Teverton, 


Hocknell, and ſo on to Merſey.” 


The Beeſtons, who long poſſeſſed this caſtle and eſtate, appear to have 
been deſcended from the Bunburies. The fite, after ſome charges, came into 
the poſſeſſion of Sir Roger Moſtyn, of Moſtyn, in the county of Flint, 


bart. 


This important place was ſcized for the parliament in the beginning of the 
troubles, but was wreſted from them by Colonel Sandford, who ſcaled the rock 
and ſurpriſed it; though there was ſuch a jealouſy of its having been betrayed 


by the governor, that he ſuffered death on that account. 


Being beſieged by the parliament's forces in 1644, it was gallantly defended, 
till they retired on the approach of the royal army. Yet it was again 
beſieged, and at laſt taken the next year, Colonel Ballard, who commanded 


there with his garriſon, being obliged to ſurrender for want of proviſions, 


The place was not given up till the l of it were reduced to ſuch a 
ſituation, that they were forced to ſubſiſt on the fleſh of cats, or what elſe they 
could find to ſatisfy the calls of hunger. Yet they obtained the moſt honour- 
able terms, marched out with drums beating, colours flying, and lighted 
matches, though reduced to the number of ſixty, and, according to articles, 


bad a convoy to Flint-Caſtle, 


— 


ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 


Near this place are many remains of ditches and intrenchments, the origin 


of which is unknown, 


Beeſton is an agreeable village, but for nothing ſo remarkable as for the 


remains of the caſtle abovementioned. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


O F 


The County of DURHAM. 


an. 


Ils county is commonly called the Biſhoprick of Durham; | 


Or it is a county palatine, 
ſubjcet ſtill in great mealure, though much more antiently, 


to the biſhop, who has a 
teinporal as well as eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction. It had a parliament of its own before the 
time of Henry VIL who [lripped the biſhop of the cllential parts of his palatine, or, indeed, 
royal power, though he has ſtill ſome fort of civil juriſdiction ; but the county was not 
allowed to ſend members to the parliament of England till 10675. The dioceſe includes the 


county of Northumberland and biſhoprick of Durham, containing in all 185 pariſhes. This 


county or biſhoprick 1s of a triangular form, being from caſt to weſt about 35 miles long. 
It is bounded 
on the north by the river Tine, which parts it from Northumberland; on the cat bx 
North Sea, or German ocean; on the ſouth by the river Tees, which ſeparates it from 
Yorkſhire; and on the welt by part of Northumberland, Cumberland. and Weſtmorcland, 


It contains about 610,000 acrcs, is divided into four wakes. has 16 rivers, 20 bridges, 21 


and about 30 where broadeſt from north to ſouth, and 107 in circumference. 


1 
Le 


parks, and four caſtles; and in it are one city, which giwes name to the county. eight 


market-towns, and 80 pariſhes, and ſends four members to parlament, Viz, two for the 
county and two for the ety. The air of this county 15 generally good, but ſharp on the 
hills, and colder in the wellern than caftern parts. The welt fide has iron mines. the other 
parts are fruitlul in corn and paſturage, arc well inhabited, and about Sunderland produce 
excellent coals. IIere are allo ſome mines of lead, and quarrics of marble ; but their main 


trade is in coals. The rivers and ſca plentifully ſupyly the inhabitants with lalmon anc 
other hih. South Sheals, or Shields, is noted for a trade in coals and ſalt. In dof; r1b1ngs 
8 


the places of note, we ſhall begin with the city, viz, 


Durham, in a peninſula formed by the river Were, over which it has two large {tone 
bridges, 200 computed, and 262 meaſured miles north Dy well from London. It flands 
picalantly and commodiouſly on a gentle aſcent, is of ercat Antiquity, neatly and com- 
pactly built, ſurrounded with a wall, and defended by a large and ſtrong caſtle. It is much 
frequented by the neighbouring gentry becauſe of its pleaſant ſituation and plenty of neceſ-— 
laries. It is governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. It is pretty large, and has ſix churches 
belides the cathedral, a [lately Gothic ſtructure, not much unlike Wellminſter-Abbey, and 
noted for its rich ornaments, plate, &c. The ſee was firſt at Lindisſarn, or Holy Ifland, in 
Northumberland, and the firſt biſhops were Scots, who converted the Northumbrians, or 
North Saxons, about 634. It was removed to Durham about 995. and the cathedral ſoon 
became much frequented, becauſe of the reliques of St. Cuthbert, one of the biſhops of 
Lindisfarn, whom theſe people reckoned their tutelary ſaint againſt the Scots. To him this 
abbey or cathedral is dedicated, adorned with a high tower in the middle, and two [pires 
at the weſt end. In one of the chapels is the tomb of venerable Bede, The prebendarics 
have convenient houſes in the adjoining college-yard, and the biſhop has his palace in the 
callle. The city has a very great market weekly on Saturday. 


The other market-towns are, 1. Stockton, 18 miles ſouth-calt from Durham, which from a 
poor town 1s of late grown very conſiderable, and a place of great bulinels and relort, lull of 
well built houſes, governed by a mayor, &c. having a large market on Saturdays, and ariv- 
mg a great trade in lead and butter, of which great quantities are ſent to London and 
loreign parts. The biſhop of Durham is lord of the manor, and it is famous for good ale. 
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General DESCRIPTION of che ou N T orf (DURHAM, 


2. Darlington, 12 miles ſouth-welt of Stockton, is a large poſt town,” confilling of ſever] 
Arcets, having a ſpacious market-place, and a beautiful church with a high ſpire. The 
market is very conſiderable on Mondays, and it has a good manufacture in linen. At Ox 
enhall, near this place, are three pits, called Hell-Kettles, full of water: the comme; 
people tell many fabulous flories concerning them, and fay they are bottomleſs. IIe 
deepeilt of them is 15 fathom, and lying near the Tees, they are thought to have a com 


— # A 


munication with it: ſome think they were occahoned by an earthquake, 


g. Bernard's, or Barnard's-caſtle, 14 miles weſt of Darlington, a tmall town, witz 
market on Wedneſdays. Its chuck trade is in {tlockings and bridles, and it gives title of lord 
to the family of Vane. 


4. Aukland, or Biſhop's-Aukland, 12 miles north-eaſt of Bernara's-caſtle, is well-bu: 
and pleaſantly ſituate on the fide of a hill, between the rivers Were and Gaunleſs. It! 
good market on Thurſday, and is principaily noted for the biſhop's Nately palace, its cur; 
ous chapel, and ſine bridge. 


5. Hartlepoole, 22 miles eaſt of Biſhop's-Aukland, an antient corporation, governed 
a mayor, his brethren, and ſubordinate officers. It is encompaſſed by the ſea on all (i | 
except on the weſt, and is principally noted for its ſafe harbour, where the Newcalltle c 
fleets put in when the weather is bad. Its market is on Mondays. 


6. Sunderland, 12 north-eaſt of Durham, another borough and ſea-port town, populons 
and well built, has a good harbour and coal trade, and a market on Friday, 


7. Stanhope, 11 miles north-weſt of Bilhop's-Aukland, a {mall town, ſituate among parks, 
with a market on Tueldays. It gives name and utle of carl to a noble and ancient family, 
and it is remarkable that the Scots had well nigh ſurpriſed Edward III. in one of the park , 
lord Douglas having advanced ſo lar into his camp, as to cut the cords of his tent. 


8. Stainthorp, ncar the Tees, ſix miles caſt of Bernard's-caſtle, a ſmall town, with 2 
market on Saturday.—Bcldes theſe, Wolingham, Marwood, and Sedghield, are market 
towns. 


At Saltwater Haugh, about a mile and an half from Durham, in the middle of the Were, 
is a ſalt ſpring, which in ſummer bubbles up forty yards in length, and ten in breadth; but 
in winter is loſt among the freſhes. The ſalteſt water iſſues from a rock, upon the ſurlace ol 
which perfect ſalt is often found, when the weather is hot. The water that flows from it 
is as ſalt as brine; and though it bears no proportion to the freſh water, makes the ſtream 
brackiſh for 100 yards below, and dyes the ſtones red. This brine, when boiled, yields a 
great quantity of bay-ſalt, not ſo palatable, but as good for any uſes as common ſalt. Near 
this place a medicinal ſpring has been diſcovered, which is pretty much frequented, and 
reckoned good for ſeveral diſeaſes. 
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GENERALE DESCRIPTION 
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The CouNTY of ESSEX. 


2 


— . x r— 


Q SSEX, ſo called from the Eaſt-Saxons, has the German ocean on the Faſt. Cambridge- 
ſhire and Suffolk on the north, from which it is parted by the river Stour ; Hertford- 
ſhire and Middlelex on the welt, being leparated from the former by the Lea and Stort, and 


111 


= 


from the latter by the Lea; and the Thames on the ſouth. which divides it from Kent: fo 


that being thus almoſt ſurrounded with waters, it forms a fort of peninlula. It is a large and 

5 * a 
populous county, extending above 40 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 30 from ſouth to north; 
the whole circumference amounting to about 146 miles. It contains 20 hundreds, 26 market 


towns, 455 pariſhes, 46 parks, One foreſt, 240, 000 ACTCs, 4 8 0 houſes. about 208.800 


inhabitants, ſends eight members to parliament, and gives title of earl to the family of the 


Capels. The air is generally temperate, but near the {ra and the Thames, among what are 


called the Hundreds of Eflex, it is moiſt, and the inhabitants lubject to agues. The county 
has plenty of corn, cattle, wood, and wild-fowl. Saffron grows to admiration 1n the north 


parts, where the ſoil is ſo good in moſt places, that after three crops ol ſaffron, it yields good 


— « 


7 | d'Y 8 * = FS } * 4 * * FR - | _ 3 4 . FI : | 
bariey IOr near 20 Years together WIH houdtdunging. 1he market towns. are, 


— 
CF 


GI 


roOn- IV alden. feated on an aſcent 


among pleaſant fields of ſaffron. It is governed by a mayor and 24 aldermen, and has a plen— 


: 


— 1 


1. Walden, on the borders of Cambridgeſhire, called Sat 


titul market on Saturdays. Audley-End, on the ſouth fide of it, is noted for the ruins of a 
palace, once the largeſt in England. 

2. Thaxted, ſix miles ſouth-eaſt from Walden. is governed by a mayor, bailiffs and com- 
monalty, has a handſome church, and a {mall market on Fridays. 

9. Halſted, 12 miles eaſt of Thaxted, has a market 

4. Maningtrec, or Maintree, 14 miles caſt of 
Tueſdays. 


VF 2 
Ilallted, 15 a-tmall town, with a market on 


5. Delham, north-weſt of Maningtree. 


6. Harwich, nine miles eaſt of Naningirce, and Go from London, lies near the mouth of 
the Stour, and has a very ſafe harbour. It is not large, but populous and wrong, and almoſt 
encompaſlled by the fea. The ſtreets are paved mottly-with a fort of clav, which tumbling 
down from the cliffs, ſoon turns as hard as lone. It ſends two members to parliament, 
choſen by the mayor, aldermen and capital burgeſſes, who conſtitute the corporation. The 
mayor has a power to hold admiralty courts, for naval affairs, and for return of writs, fines, 
&c. The market is on Fridays, and here is a good yard, with ſtore-houſes, cranes, &c. for 
building men of war. It is the lation of the packet- boats, which pals to and from Holland. 
Over-againſt Harwich ſtands Landgar-Fort, with the remains of an antient fortification, and 
an artificial hill, from whence there is a fine proſpect of the coaſts of Effex and Suffolk, 
Harwich, and the men of war in the Gunfleet. South of Harwich are two or three lands, 
which breed ſca- owl, that are delicious meat when fat. 


7. Dunmow, ſix miles ſouth of Thaxted, on the top of a pretty ſteep gravelly hill, has a 
market on Saturday. Little Dunmow, in the neighbourhood, had antiently a priory, with a 
cuſtom, That he who could take his oath before the prior and convent, and the whole town, 
kneeling on two picked ſtones, that he had not repented of his marriage ina year and a day, 


ſnould have a gammon of bacon. 


8. Braintree, about ſeven miles eaſt of Dunmorw, near the river Blackwater, has a market 


g 74 "> Y * = * . * * 
on M edneſdays, well furniſhed with corn and other proviſions. | 
9. Witham, 
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9. Witham, ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of Braintree, is a neat town, with a market on Tueſda 


10. Coggeſhall, or Coggleſhall, five miles north-caſt from Witham, has a good mark: 
on Saturdays, and had formerly a great trade in bays and lays, 


11. Colcheſter, ſeven miles caſt of Coggeſhall, and 48 from London, plealantly and com. 
modioully ſituate on the ſouth fide of the Coln, originally a Roman colony, and now t, 
beſt and moſt populous town in the county, the buildings fine, and the ins commodio1s, 
It was formerly ſtrong, but the fortifications are now demoliſhed. It flands on the top of 4 
hill, with two long ſtreets running down to the bottom, and had formerly 15 churches. It 
is the moſt famous place in England for bays and ſays. Here are markets on Wedneſday; 
Fridays and Saturdays, It is governed by a mayor, high ſteward, 11 aldermen, a recorder 
deputy-recorder, town-clerk, 18 alliſtants, and 18 common-council, is a liberty in uf 
and ſends two members to parhament. It is noted for excellent large oyſters. The Dutch 
have a church here, who were ſettled in this town in-queen Elizabeth's reign. 


12. Hat field Regis, or Broadoak, four miles ſouth-weit of Dunmow; has a market on Saturda: 


7 


3. Harlow, ſouth-weſt of Hatfield, near the borders of Hertlordſhire. 
14. Chipping-Ongar, {ſix miles ſouth-caſt from Harlow, has a market on Saturdays, 


to: Chelmsford, on the river Chelmer, about nine miles caſt of Chipping-Ongar, a {inc 
large and well Irequented place, with a very great market on Fridays. It is a not 
thoroughfare to and from London, is almoſt in the center of the county, and the aſſizes ar 
generally held here. | 


16. Malden, about eight miles caſt from Chelmsford, the antient Camalodunum, has 
good market on Saturdays, for fiſh, fowl and other proviſions. It is a borough and corp0- 
ration, and ſends two members to parliament. A little beyond it begins Blackwater-Bay, 
famous tor the Walfleet oyſters, ſo called from the fhore where they lie, which is ſive miles 
long, and guarded by a wall of carth to keep out the ſea, 

17. Epping. or Epping-Street, about ſix miles welt of Chipping-Ongar, with a market on 
Fridays. It is a ncat town in the royal foreſt of that name, which formerly reached from 
hence to London. The church {lands about a mile and a half from it. Wanlled in this 
torelt is noted for one of the moſt noble ſeats in England. 

18. Waltham-Abbey, where was antiently a famous manaſtery, about four miles ſouth- 
well from Epping, has a ſmall market on Tueſdays, 


19. Ingatilone, a lmall market town, about 19 miles eaſt of Waltham-Abbey. 


20, Brentwood, or Burntwood, ſouth-weſt of Ingatſtone, has a plentiful market on 


Thurſdays, 
21. Billericay, four miles caſt oi Brentwood, a conſiderable town, with a market on Tueſdavs, 


22. Rumford, five miles louth-welt of Brentwood, with a market on Tueſdays for hogs, 
calves, &c. and on Wedneldays for corn and other proviſions. 


23. Barking, about the ſame diſtance ſouth-welt of Rumlerd, with a market on Saturdavs. 


24. Graies, or Graies Thurrock, near the Thames, nine miles ſouth-eaſt of Barking, has 
a market on "Thurſdays. 
25. Rayleigh, about 12 miles north-eaſt of Graies : market on Saturdays. 
26. Rochford, about four miles eaſt of Ralcigh, has a market on Thurſdays. 
Tilbury-Fort is a noted fortihcation, with a conſtant garriſon, over-againſt Graveſend. 
Some years ago, the Thames made a breach ncar a village, called Dagenham, by which a 
d ; , £ : , a : 
great quantity of land was laid under water, and the navigation of the river incommoded: 
and after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to {top it, the work was effected by captain Perry, a 
1 


{[kilful engincer. 


Merſey iſland, lying on the coaſt, between the mouths of the Coln and Bl 
tains eight pariſhes, and is a place of great ſtrength, 
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GENERAL DESCSEP1+0:N 
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The COUNTV Of BE D FOR D. 


EDFORDSHIRE is but a ſmall county, being in length, from north to ſouth, about 


25 miles, and in breadth, from welt to eaſt, about 12, and about 73 miles in circum- 


ſerence. It contains about 260,000 acres, nine hundreds, and about 12170 houles; has 124 


pariſhes, 10 market towns, and ſends four members to parhament, viz. two for the county, 
and two for the town of Bedford. 


This county 1s bounded on the ealt with Hertfordſhire and Cambridgeſhire, on the ſouth 
with Hertfordſhire, on the welt with Buckinghamſhire, and 'on the north with North- 
amptonſhire and Huntingtonſhire. The air is temperate and wholeſome; on which ac- 
count it is very populous and crowded with gentry, The ſoil is generally fertile, pro— 
ducing plenty of all forts of grain, eſpecially wheat and barley, Which are very good. Ts 
in general a champain country, intermixed with paſturage and woods. The paſtures teed 
very good cattle, but their {hcep deſerve no great commendation. The north and north- 
eall des of the county are a deep clay, the ſouth a chiltern, and in the midſt, from Potton 
to Dunſtable, runs a ſandy ridge of hills, which are pretty well cloathed with wood, both 
ſor timber and fuel. It is watered with two rivers, the Oule and the Ivel. Its market towns 


are as follow: 


t. Bedford, the county town, is 40 computed miles N. W. from London. It is very antient, 
being called Bedanford by the Saxons, and is divided into two parts by the river Ouſe, 
which are joined by a fair ſtone bridge with two gates. The whole is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, two bailiflts, two chamberlains, and a town-clerk. It has of late years been much 
improved with new buildings, and a fair market-houle, and the Ouſe being made navigabie 
enriches the town. The ſouth ſide has a market on Tueſday for cattle, and the north fide 
one on Saturday for corn and other proviſions. Here are five pariſh-churches, two on the 
ſouth, and three on the north ſide; alſo ſeveral hofpitals and a free-{chool. It has given the 
title of carl and duke to ſeveral families, and gives now the title of duke to that of the 


Ruflels, who have been earls of Bedford ever ſince the re1gn of Edward VI. 


2. Potton, feven miles eaſt of Bedford, pic ſantly ſituated and watered with a imall brook. 

% © © 5 % 2 4 : * 

but on a ſandy. gravelly and barren foil. Its market is on Saturday, for corn, cattle and 
Poultry. | 


3. Bigleſwade, two miles ſouth of Potton, on the river Ivel. Its market is on Wedneiday, 
7 My Y * % . . 4 1 a 0 : : 4 0 : jo i : 
wan is conſiderable for all forts of grain, ſtore of cattle, milch-kine and provifions. It has 


* 


commodious inns for paſſengers, in their travelling from London to York 


4. Shcfford, three miles ſouth weſt of Bigleſwade, commodioufly ſcated between two 
rVvulets, which join below the town, over each of which there is a bridge. It has a good 
market on Friday for corn and poultry. 


5. Ampthill, fix miles ſouth weſt of Bigleſwade, pleaſantly ſituate between two hills, It 
had lormerly a royal ſeat in a ſpacious Park, at the eaſt end. At Wreſt, not far from hence, 
15 the fine feat of the antient family of De Grey, dukes of Kent, and now by marriage 
belonging to the carl of Hardwicke. Ampthill is much improved in buildings, and 
beautified with a convenient market-houſe and ſeflions-houſe, It has alſo a free-ſchool and 
hoſpital. Its market is on Thurſday. 

29. 6. Woburn, 


General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of BEDFORD. 


6. Woburn, eight miles ſouth weſt of Sheflord, has a market on Friday, chiefly for butt; 
and cheeſe. It ſuftered greatly by fire about 20 years ago, but is handſomely rebuilt, It] 
formerly a famous monaſtery, now the ſeat and eſtate of the duke of Bedford. Here is 4] 
a free-ſchool, built by Francis earl of Bedford. It is a great thoroughlare in the road on. 
London, and has ſeveral good inns. Near ut is plenty of fullers-carth, and another 
which, they ſay, turns wood into ſtone. 


7. Tuddington, two miles louth caſt of Woburn, ſituate under the hills or downs. in a 
foil ; but its market on Saturday is now but little frequented. 


8. Leighton Beaudelert, vulgarly called Leighton Buzzard, four miles ſouth w. 
Tuddington. About half a mile from it is a Roman camp. Its market is on Tueſday tor can! 


9. Luton, ſeven miles eaſt of Leighton, is a pretty good town, with a large market-ho1; 
and a handſome church. It is pleaſantly ſeated between hills, near the confines of Hertfo; 
ſhire, and has a very good market on Monday, much noted for barley. 


10. Dunſtable, three miles ſouth weſt of. Luton, ſeated in a chalky ground, where 
ſprings are not {ound without digging ſeveral fathom; and yet by means of four large pond 
ſupphed only by rain-water, which are ſcarce ever dry, one in each of the four {lrects, th 
habitants find no want. "There have been found in the adjacent fields ſeveral Roman c. 
and within a ſmall deſcent of the Chiltern Hills, there is raiſed up round with a rampire 
ditch, a military model, containing about 9g acres. In this town, by Edward I's ord: 
croſs or column was erected, with Rakes, and the arms of England, &c. in memory ot 
queen Eleanor, as being one of the places where her corple reſted in her journey from Lin. 
colnſhire, where ſhe died, to Weſtminſter-Abbey, where ſhe was buried. Dunſtable is a 
and well frequented town, full of inns for the accommodation of travellers, as being ſeated 
the high road from London to Cheſter. Its market is on Wedneſday for corn, catt!. 
proviſions in great plenty. A woman, who lived, died, and was buried in this town, 
as appears by her epitaph, 19 children at five births, viz. five at two ſeveral births, and 
together at three others. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPTION. 5 


LANERCOST PRIORY. in 


CUMBERTAND, 


ey 


f b HE principal remains of this building conſiſt of the Priory-church, and 
a few of the offices formerly belonging to the monaſtery, but now con- 


verted to other uſes. 


Here were placed a number of canons regular of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
The inſtitution acknowledged for its founder, Robert ſon of Hubert de Val- 


libus, lord of Gillefland, and the church was dedicated in the year 1169, 


by Bernard, biſhop of Carliſle. 


Amongſt other donations granted by the founder, of lands, &c. were the 


church of Walton, and chapel of Treverman, the churches of Erchinton, of 


Brampton, Karlaton, and Farlam, with all their dependences; alſo paſturage 
in Walton foreſt, the bark of the timber trees, and tree paſſage through his 
eſtates to their various churches, land for building a barn, and liberty (pro- 
vided they did not injure his mill) to make a fiſh-pond in any part of his de- 


meſnes. 


** Lanercoſt Priory” ſays a writer whoſe deſcriptions may be depended on, 
was an auguſt pile, ſeated in a fertile plain, waſhed by the river Irthing, 
and environed with woods, which add greatly to the ſolemnity of the fituation. 
The valley bears the name of St. Mary Holme, from the dedication of the 
abbey to St, Mary Magdalen. 


12 | « The 


e in CUMBERLAND. 


„ The door of this venerable ſtructure 1s in the form of a croſs- The en— 
trance is a circular arch, with innumerable members falling bchind each other, 
ſupported by pilaſters richly ornamented In a niche, at the top, is a ſtatue 
of Mary Magdalen in free-ſtone of fine workmanſhip, the garments being de- 


licately diſpoſed, This part of the building having been repaired, is uſed a: 


— 


the pariſh church, and is eſteemed capable of containing a congregation 0! 
too perſons. On a ſtone, inſide of the eaſt wall, is a Latin inſcription in 


honour of the founder." 


To the above we ſhall add, that the chancel is in ruins, the way to on. 
the vaults is open, and aſh trees have taken root in the ruins Amongſt bram 


w 


bles and weeds appear ſome tombs of the Dacre family 


At the caſt window, under a coat armorial of three cockle ſhells, may alſo 
be ſeen an inſcription to the memory of Thomas Dacre, Eſq. the firſt thu 
came to the ſeat after the diſſolution of the priory, the poſſeſſion of which wo 
firſt promiſed by king Henry; and afterwards given him as a reward for hi: 


ſervices, by king Edward VI. 


At a little diſtance to the welt of the abbey, where ſtood the church-yard 
wall, are the remains of a well conſtructed gate, the arch of which is th 


legment of a large circle. 


The annual revenues of this houſe, at the ſuppreſſion, amounted to the fi 
of 771. 7s. IId. according to Dugdale : and 791. 198. according to Speed. Ih. 


monaſtery came by marriage into the poſſeſſion of the Carliſle family. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


OF 


The County of HEREFORD. 


. 


Tr TEREFORDSHIRE is an inland county, nearly of 2 circular form, antiently reckoned 
H a Welſh, but now an Engliſh county, as well as Monmouthſhire. It extends about 
35 miles from eaſt to weſt, go from north to fouth, and is about 108 miles in circumference, 
It has Shropſhire on the north, Worceſterſhire on the eaſt, Monmouthſhire and Glouceſter. 
ſhire on the ſouth, and Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire on the weſt Being formerly a 
frontier county againſt the Welſh, it had many forts and caſtles, moſt of them now in ruins. 
It is divided into 11 hundreds, contains about 660,000 acres, has one city, two parliamentary 
boroughs, beſides five other market-towns, and 170 pariſhes, and ſends eight members 5 
parliament. Its chief rivers are the Monow, Wye, Lug, and Frome, which abound with 
ſalmon, elpecially the Wye, that are always in ſeaſon. The air is healthſul, and the people 
commonly live to a great age, inſomuch that ſerjeant Hoſkins of this county, having 
entertained king James IJ. at his houſe, gave his majeſty the diverſion of a maurice dance by 
5 old men, and as many women, whole ages together made up 1000 years. The ſoil is 
every where exceeding fruitful, producing plenty of excellent grain, and intermixed with 
rich paſtures, which feed abundance of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, whoſe wool is much 
eſteemed. The wheat and barley are fo good, that the Lemſter bread and Weobly ale ard 
thought to exceed all in Lugland. Here are allo ſome medicinal [prings, and quarries of 
excellent marble. But what renders this county particularly remarkable is its great plenty 
of fruit of all forts, eſpecially apples, from which they annually make ſuch large quantities 
of cyder, as not only to lerve themſelves, it being the general drink of the inhabitants, but 
allo to furniſh London, and other parts of England; their Red-ſtreak, a fort of apple bear- 
ing that name, being exceedingly eſteemed. The places of chief note, as mentioned above, 


are, 


1. Hereford, 101 computed, and 131 meaſured miles north-weſt of London, an antient 
city, thought to be founded by the Saxons in the time of Edward the Elder, as the name is 
of Saxon original, ſignifying the ford of an army, which well ſuits with the lituation, the 
Severn being four hundreds of years the frontier between the Engliſh and Wellh, almoſt 
ever at war with each other, in which this place ſuffered ſo much, that at the Norman in- 
walion it was almoſt in ruins. They rebuilt it, and for its defence erected a caltle, which 
ys ruins, according to Leland, appeared to be one of the largeſt and lrongeſt in England. 
die eity is plealantly and commodiouſly ſituated amongſt delightful meadows, and rich 
zorn fields, and almoſt encompaſled with rivers, viz. the Wye, and two others, over which 
are two bridges; that over the Wye being a fine ſtone bridge of eight arches. It had fix 
parih churches, but now only four, two being demoliſhed in the late civil wars, the town 
being often taken and retaken by Charles I. and the parliament. The cathedral was deſtroyed 
by the Welſh in 1050, but rebuilt, as ſome ſay, in che Conquerors reign, and others, in 
wat of king Henry I. It is a beautiful, magnificent ſtruture; and the biſhop's palace, the 
clole with the dignitaries houſes, and the college of the vicars and choriſters, are pleaſantly 
ituate. The city is pretty large, but the houſes old, and the people few, their chief ma- 
nutacture being gloves. The markets are on Wedneſdays, Fridays and Saturdays; it is 
governed by a mayor, ſix aldermen, a common council, &c, and ſends two members to 


\ 


parliament. 


2. Weobl, 9 


General DESCRIPTION:- of the COUNTY. :of HE REFO RP. 


. Weobly, or Webley, about 10 miles north-weſt from Hereiord, an anticnt boron. 


WY 


by ROY that ſends two members to 2 nt, elected by the inhabitants who 1 Da: 


cot and lot, and returned by the conſlables. It has a mean market on Tucldays, and 
chiefly noted for fine alc. 


z. Lemſter, or Leominſter, ſeven miles north-eaſt of Weobly, a large, antient, and pl 


ant town, ſeated in a rich ſoil, on the river Lug, over which it has ſeveral bridges. The 


noules are tolerably well built, and it is a great thoroughlare to and from London, It 


5 


governed by a bailiff, high-ſteward, recorder, 23 apital burgeſſes, &c. and ſends two mer 


25 8 
bers to parliament. Their chief commodity 1s cloth and gloves. It has an old large chur 
and its market is on Friday, of great account for corn, cattle, ſheep, wool, hops, 
it is chiefly noted far its fine wool, which the inhabitants call Lemſter ore; as allo fot 
line wheat and flour. 


J. Syneton, 11 miles ſouth-weſt of Lemiter, a pretty large, well-built town, with a v 
good market on Wedneſdays. It has a free-ſchool, and its chief trade is in narrow cloths. 


Pembridge, fix miles eaſt of Kyneton, a finall tow , with a market on Tueſd 
though not very conſiderable, 


6. Bramyard, 13 miles caſt of Pembridge, has a market on Mondays, 


. Lidbury, nine miles ſouth of Bramyard, a well-built town, ſeated in a rich, clayey {; 
md much inhabited by clothiers, who drive a great trade here. It has an hoſpital v 
endowed, and a good market on Tue [day 8. 


8. Rols, eight miles ſouth-weſt of Lidbury, a well built town. commodioully ſeated i 
fertile foil, and made a free borough by king He enry III. It has a market on Thurſd 


very conſiderable for corn, Wy and proviſions, and much reſorted to by the inhal 
tants of Glouceſterſhire and Monmouthſhire 


* e . . * . 
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GENERAL DESCRIETLON 


The County of H E R IS. 


f FERTFORDSHIRE is bounded on the caſt with Fi, „ On the louth with Middleſex, 
3— © . . . 333 . a . 7 
LL the welt with Buckinghamſhire and Bedfordſhire, and on the north with Cambridge- 


ire. Its greateſt length [rom eaſt to welt is about 36 miles, and greateſt breadth from 
out to north about 28; and it is near 130 miles in circumference. It contains about 
4.51,000 acres, 10,570 houſes, and near 100.000 people. It is divided into eight hundreds, 
has 120 pariſhes avd 18 market towns, and {ends {ix members to parliament, viz, two for 
the county, two for Hertford, and two for St. Alban's. The air of this county is {weets 


emperate and wholelome, and the ſoil fruitful. being lor the moſt part chalky, though the 


14 
* 


t in the fouth and weſl parts i; moſtly of a red earth, mixed with grave! It 1 


upper crul Sravel. 5 
well ſtored with parks, and has plenty of meadows and paſtures. It abounds with corn, 
aitle, wood, grals, and every thing that contributes to profit or pleaſure. It yields the 
bell wheat and barley, which are valued at London beyond tholc of other counties. It has 
a great many remains of Antiquity, and is well watered by pleaſant rivers and brooks, 


Winch advance its fertility and trade, and lupply the inhabitants with variety of good ſiſh. 
The chief river is the Lea, which is na; igable by barges from Hertford to the Thames, into 
which it falls near Bow; The New-River {or lupptying London with water comes allo 
[COM this county: 11 begins at Anwell Iprings near Ware, from whence'a channe! being cut, 
conveys the water to what 1s called the New-River-Head near Iſlington. It was begun by 
Sir Hugh Middleton, a goldſmich, in the reign o king James I. but he being ruined by the 
undertaking, a corporation was eſtabliſhed in the ſame reign, for compleating the delign, 
md prelerving the river, which now brings in a great revenue to the corporation, called 
the New-River company. There are alſo ſeveral medicinal ſprings in this county. The 
market-towns are, 

. Royſton, 38 miles north from London. upon the very edge of the county, contiguous 
to Cambridgeſhire, It is ſeated in a fat foil between hills. is large, full of inns, and has a 
Market on Wedneſday for corn and malt. Barkway, three miles ſouth-eaſt, had formerly 
a market on Fridays, but it is now difuſed : vet being a conſiderable thoroughfare, is well 
inhabited, and in a louriſhing condition. 

2. Baldock, nine miles welt of Barkway, chiefly noted for the many maltſters reſiding 


ere: though its market, which is on Thurſday, is not very conſiderable. 


g. Hitchin, fix miles ſouth-weſt of Baldock, has a market on Fueſday, toll-free, for corn 
and malt, and is governed by a bailiff and four conſtables. It is reckoned the ſecond town 
ol the county tor number of houſes and people, is divided into three wards, has a {ine church, 
a irce-[chool, and ſevera] alms-houſes, well endowed. 


\. Buntmgford, 10 miles caſt of Hitchin, is a good thoroughfare town, and has a market 
WY ' = . 0 . ; . I . a . : 
Monday. Here is a free-ſchool well endowed, and four ſcholarſhips belonging to it in 
. . N 2 OF . * n : 

1{t-Coll ge, Cambridge. 
0 3 . TO . . 

5. Dtevenage, ſeven miles ſouth welt of Buntingford, has a market on Friday, and a hand- 

OMe church with a large pire covered with lead. 


6. Standon, nine miles ſouth-eaſt of Stevenage, is a {mall town, with a market allo on 
"IfHay. Near it is Puckridge, a thoroughlare town. 


/- Biſhops-Stortford, four miles louth- eaſl of Standon, ſeated on the fide of 2 hill, a large, 
Tt 4. 2 : : . 
andlome, well- inhabited and frequented town, with many good inns, being a great thorough- 


fare 
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fare to Cambridge, New-market, and St. Edmund's-Bury. It has a good market on 11, 
day. There are the ruins of a caſtle on the eaſt fide of the town. 


8. Ware, ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Stortford, in a watry foil, on the river Lea, has a fine 
ſtreet near a mile long, and many good inns; the high road being turned from Herilg;4 | 
through this town, in the reign of king John, much to the detriment ok the former, ayq | 
the improvement of the latter. Here is a handiome church, with a gallery for the childre,, 
put out hy the governors of Chriſt's-Hoſpital in London, to be nurſed here. The marhas, 
which is well frequented, is on Tueſday. 


o. Hertford, two miles welt of Ware, and 21 north of London, ſituate on the Lea. is t 
county town, but of more eminence formerly than now; it having had five churches, whic! 
are now reduced to two. It is governed by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, nine alderme; 
a town-clerk, a chamberlain, 16 aſſiſtants, and two lerjeants at mace; and the two membeor; | 
of parliament are choſen by all the inhabitants that pay to the church and poor. It has 
very good market on Saturday, and the caſtle, now reduced to a good convenient feat, | 
thought to have been built by Edward the Elder. Here is a good convenient houſe fort. 
nurſe- children put out by Chriſt's-Hoſpital, London. 


10. Tring, on the weſt borders of the county, where it adjoins to Buckinghamſhire, | 
a {mall market on Friday, 


11. Berkhamſted, or Great Berkhamſted, four miles ſouth-eaſt of Tring, has a market © 
Thurſday, chiefly for malt. The manor and honour of this town are very extenſive, 33 a. 
joining towns in this and the county of Bucks, &c. being obliged to pay homage, and chu: 
conſtables here. 


12. Hempſted, or Hemel Hempſted, four miles eaſt of Berkhamſted, has a great wheat 
market on Thurſday, 


13. Hodidon, or Hoddeſdon. four miles ſouth of Ware, is a great thoroughfare, and ls 
a ſmall market on Thurſday. 


14. Hatfield, eight miles weſt of Hodſdon, has a market alſo on Thurſday, and is chic!ly 
famous for a noble palace antiently belonging to the crown; but king James I. exchange! 
it with the ear] of Saliſbury's anceſtors for Theobalds in this county, then a ſtately palace, 
but ruined in the civil wars. 


15. St. Albans, five miles weſt of Hatfield, and 21 north-weſt of London, near the antien! 
Verulamium, or Verulam, a large populous city in the time of the Romans, from whole 
ruins it ſprung, and was called St. Alban's from an abbey built in 703, in honour of Alba— 
nus, the firſt martyr in Britain, who was put to death in the reign of the emperor Dioclelian 
Here are three churches, St. Alban's, St. Peter's and St. Michael's : the firſt formerly bc 
longed to the abbey, and 1s an antient, large and beautiful pile, with many remarkable in- | 
ſcriptions and monuments. The market here is on Saturday, reckoned one of the greate!! 
in England for wheat. The town is handſome, large, and populous, and a great thoroug!! 
fare ; and the inhabitants have a peculiar power in themſelves, and a goal and goal deliver! 
within the town. It is governed by a mayor, high ſteward, recorder, 12 aldermen, a town: 
clerk, and 24 aſſiſtants, and ſends two members to parliament. 


16. Watford, {ix miles ſouth-weſt of St. Alban's, has a well frequented market on Tueſda 


17. Rickmanſworth, three miles ſouth-welt of Watford, an antient town, with a ma! 
market on Saturday. 


18. Barnet, eight miles eaſt of Watford, and 12 north-welt from London, ſtands on a h. 
and is a great thoroughfare. 
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The CouNTy of MONMOUTH. 


ONMOUTHSHIRE is bounded on the eaſt with the river Wye, which ſeparates it 
\ from Glouceſterſhire, on the ſouth by the river Severn, on the welt by Brecknock- 
hire, and the river Rumney, which parts it from Glamorganſhire, and on the north by the 
river Munnow, which divides it from Herefordſhire. Its length from north to ſouth is about 
909 miles, its breadth from eaſt to welt about 22, and its circumference about 80 miles. It is 
blelled with a healthy and temperate air, and though very lully and ſomewhat woody, yet 
is exceeding fertile, eſpecially in the eaſtern parts, which are not ſo mountainous as the 
weitern: the hills feeding abundance of cattle and [heep, and the valleys bearing Treat 
crops of corn and graſs ; which fertility is much increaſed by its being plentifully watered 
with many rivers. It contains about 340,000 acres, and about 6500 houles. It is divided 
into ſix hundreds. Its towns are ſeven, its pariſhes 197, and it ſends three members to par- 
hament, viz. two for the county, and one for the town of Monmouth. This county lor- 
merly belonged to Wales, but is now reckoned one of the Englifh counties; and the people 
ſpeak both languages, Abundance of Roman Antiquities have been found in it, The 


towns are, 


1. Monmouth, the capital of the county, 100 computed, and 127 meaſured miles north— 
welt lrom London. It is plca'antly and commodioully ſituate between the rivers Wye and 
Munnow, over each of which it has a bridge. It is a handſome, large, well-buzlt, and 
populous town, has a ſtately church, and had lormerly a ſtrong caſtle, now in ruins, where 
Henry V. conqueror of France, was born, from thence called Henry ot: Monmouth. The 
town1s governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, 15 common-council men, a town clerk and other 
inferior officers; and it has a conſiderable market on Saturdays for corn and other pro— 
viſions, It lormerly gave title of duke to James Fitz-roy, afterwards upon his marriage 
lurnamed Scot, eldeſt natural fon of King Charles II. beheade(] by James II. for taking arms 
and claiming the crown; and now gives title of earl t the lamily of Mordaunt, who are 
allo earls of Peterborough. The duke of Beaufort has a noble feat near this town, called 


Tro y. 


2. Abergavenny, 12 miles weſt of Monmouth, It takes its name from the river Gavenny, 
which falls below it in the Uſke. It is a handſome town, well built, encompalled with a 
wall, has a ſtrong caſtle, drives a great trade in flannel, and has a market on Tueſdays, 


3. Pontypool, ſeven miles ſouth of Abergavenny, a {mall town, with a market on Satur- 
ay, and noted for its iron mills. 


d 


4. Caerlcon, ſix miles ſouth of Pontypool, on the river Uſke, over which it has a large 
Wooden bridge, though the houles are generally built of flone, It was a flouriſhing City in 
the time of the Romans, where one of their legions was quartered, and in the time of the 

414. Britons 


1 
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Britons a ſort of univerſity, having a college for 200 ſtudents in aflronomy, &c. ; 


biſhop's ſee, afterwards removed to St. David's. The town 1s pretty large, and it Hh 


market on Thurſday. 


5. Newport, about two miles ſouth-weſt of Cacrleon, alſo a pretty large town on 
Uike, over which it has a ſtone bridge. It has a good haven of its own name, which oc! 


» 


many veſſels to come here, whereby a conſiderable trade is carried on. It has a Plentify] 


market on Saturday. 


6. Ulke, five miles north-eaſt of Pontypool, ſituate on the river of the ſame name. 9. 


which it has a bridge: it is a large, well-built town of ſtone houſes, having two 
markets weekly, viz. on Monday and Friday. 


7. Chepſlow, nine miles fouth of Monmouth, near the mouth of the Wye, over whic! 
has a good bridge. It is a large, well-built and well-inhabited town, was formerly fe. 
and defended by a large, ſtrong caſtle, and is ſtill one of the beſt towns in the county 


has a harbour for ſhips, and a very conliderable market on Saturdays. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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The County of NORFOLK. 


_— 


6 


TORFOER may not improperly be termed an iſland, as being encompaſſed with waters: 
N lor it is bounded on the north and eaſt with the German occan, which beats \ olently 
on the ſhore; on the weſt, by the Ouſe and its branches, which parts it from Lincolnſhir 
and Cambridgeſhire; and on the ſouth, with the Leller Ouſe and the Wavenny, which divide 
it from Suffolk. It is a large county, being above 60 miles from caſt to welt, where longeſt ; 
and about 34 from ſouth to north, where broadeſt ; its circumference about 240. It con- 
tains about 1,145,000 acres, 47,170 houfes, 650 pariſhes, one city, about 20 market towns, 
and 025, villages and country towns ; is divided into 31 hundreds, and ſends 12 members to 


parliament. It 1s generally well inhabited by gentry, and very populous ; and beſides the 


great herring hihery, &c. on-the coaſt, has a great trade in the manuſatures of worſteds, 
1 : # . * 6 — % » n * * * 

ſtockings, and Norwich ſtuffs. It lies in the dioceſe of Nory ich, under which is this county 
aud Suffolk, containing together 1121 pariſhes. The air in the champain country near the 


lea is ſharp, and this part abounds with corn, heep, and rabbits. Tet and amber are ſome- 
times found on the ſhore. The woodlands are well {tore with black cattle and heep, and 
yield plenty of corn. Ig ſome places the ſoil is fat, in others Landy, and the belt is about 
the towns, The heaths = the ſheep are folded, produce good quantities of corn, when 
ploughed. The county is well watered, and has plenty of wood. It has given title of duke 
to the chiets of the noble family of Howard, ever ſince the reign of king Richard III. In 
delcribing the towns, we ſhall begin with the city and boroughs, 


1. Norwich, 109 miles north-eaſt from London, commodiouſly ſituate on the river Vare. 
(which runs through it, and has ſeveral ſtone bridges over it) notwithſtanding its having 
formerly ſuffered greatly by fire, peſtilence, war, and rebellions, is at this time a very hne, 
large and populous city, enjoying a great trade, which partly owes its original to the 
Netherlanders, who fled over to avoid the crueltics of the duke of Alva, and the Inquiſition, 
and brought in the manufactures of light ſtuffs; which have been wonderfully improved by 
the ingenuity of the weavers of late years, in the making of damaſks, camblets, druggets, 
black and white crapes, &c. The city is a mile and half in length, almoſt of the ſame 
breadth, and encompatlled with a wall (except where the river runs) winch has 12 gates, 
and on which are many turrets, It yields to few cities in England for beautiful [tructures, 
number of people, humanity of the rich, and induſtry of the common-lort. It has 30 
partin-churches, beſides the cathedral chiefly noted for its lofty ſpire, and a church for the 
Dutch, and another for the French refugees. The other publick buildings are the town- 
hall, the market-houſe, the houſe of correction, the crols, and the hoſpital for 100 poor 
men and women. It is a county of itſelf, has two ſheriffs, is governed by a mayor, alder- 
men, &c. and ſends two members to parliament, who are cholen by all the freemen and 
irceholders ol the city. The markets are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. To give an idea 
o Norwich, a certain author ſays, that it may not improperly be called an orchard in a city, 
or a Cty in an orchard, by realon of the pleaſant intermixture of the houſes with trees ; 
l0 that the populouſneſs of a city and the pleaſantneſs of the country meet together, 


2. Yarmouth, or Great-Yarmouth, 16 miles caſt from Norwich, at the mouth of the 
Yare, from whence it has its name, is a very antient town. pretty large, rich, well-built, 
and fortiſied by nature and art: it is governed by a mayor, 18 aldermen, &c. and ſends tWo 
TOE to parhament, choſen by the freemen at large, who are about 500. It has a great 
rad 


market 


eam exporting corn, and is famous for curing vaſt quantities of red-herrings. The 
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narket is on Saturdays, and the town is obliged by charter to ſend the ſheriffs of Norwich 105 
herrings baked in 24 pies, from whence they are delivered to the lord of the manor of Fi. 
Carlton, who is to convey them to the king, and give the town a receipt for them. Var 
mouth-Roads are famous for the rendezvous of the coal-fleets, and others; but there a5 


dangerous ſands in the neighbourhood, 


g. Thetford, upon the borders of Suffolk, 80 miles north-eaſt of London, lies in a pleaſant 
open country on the Thet and Little Ouſe. It was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, U 
a mayor, recorder, 10 aldermen, 20 common-council men, a town-clerk, a ſword-hear-y 
and mace-bearer ; and ſends two members to parliament. Here are three churches, . 
chief manufacture is woollen-cloth, and the market is on Saturday, for corn and other yg. | 
viſions. The biſhop's ſee was formerly here, and was removed from hence to Norwich, | 


4- Lynn, Lynn Regis, or King's Lynn, antiently Biſhop's Lynn, 98 miles north-ca(! 
London, is ſeated on the Ouſe, and was a borough by preſcription before king John, 9. 
becaule it ſided with him againſt the barons, made it a free borough, with large priv! 
but it was his ſon, Henry III. who made it a mayor-town. It has been honoured wit! 
royal charters, and is now governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, under-ſtciyard, re: 
12 aldermen, and 18 common-council men. It ſends two members to parliament, þ 
churches, and markets on Tueſdays and Saturdays. It is large, rich, and well 
detended by walls, a large ditch and two forts, has a ſafe harbour, and confidera!;! 
Over-againlt it, on the other ſide the river, lies that called the Marſhland, a {mall ; 
tract, with ditches to carry off the water, over which are 111 bridges. The widelt | 
about 10 miles over. 

5- Caſlleriſing, three miles north from Lynn, is an antient borough by preſcription : 


though it has now only ſome mean huts and but very few inhabitants, and the market i; 
quite diſuſed, yet it is governed by a mayor, has between 50 and 60 burgageholders blo, 


aq P 53 2 


ing to it, and retains its antient privilege of ſending two members to parliament, 


The other market-towns are, Burnham in the north-weſt corner, market on Saturdays, | 
Snelſham, or Snetſham, fouth-welt of Burnham, market on Fridays, which is very conlier- 
able, Wallingham, ſouth-caſt of Burnham, noted for good ſaffron in the neighbourhood: | 
market on Fridays. Wells, north of Walſingham, formerly a market town, now a final 
village. Clay, or Cley, north-eaſt of Walſingham, market now diſuſed. Holt, three miles 
ſouth of Cley, market on Saturday. Cromer, on the coaſt, caſt of Cley, has a ſmall market 
on Saturday, and a harbour for ſhips. Walſham, ſouth of Cromer, market on Thurlday, 
Ayleſham, ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Walſham, has a market on Saturdays, and is inhabited 
chiefly by knitters. Fakenham, five miles ſouth of Walſingham, has a good market on | 
Thurſday. Foulſham, fix miles ſouth-eaſt of Fakenham, has a ſmall market on "Tuclday, | 
Caſton, or Cawſton, 10 miles north-weſt of Norwich, has a well frequented market on 
Tueſdays. Worſted, eaſt of Cawſton, has a ſmall market on Saturday, and is noted ſor 118 
worſteds firſt made here. Hickling, ſouth-calt of Worſted, is a market town, though not 
conſiderable. Reepham, or Repeham, three miles ſouth-weſt of Cawſton, is noted for iss 
three churches in one church-yard ; market on Saturdays. Lytcham, 10 miles ſouth-wel! 
of Reepham. Seechy, or Seching, ſouth of Lynn, has a market every Tueſday tort: 
Downham, eight miles ſouth of Lynn, market on Saturday. Swaifham, 10 miles nor 
ealt of Downham, a large well built town; market on Saturday. Faſt Dercham, nn! 
miles north-eaſt of Swaffham, market on Friday. Watton, ſeven miles ſouth-ealt ©! 
Swaft ham, market on Wedneſday, Hingham, five miles caſt of Watton, market on Sai! 
day. Wymundham, or Windham, eaſt of Hingham ; market on Friday ſor corn and other 
proviſions, but chiefly for ſtockings, wooden ſpoons, taps and ſpindles made here, and fol. 
in great plenty. Loddon, 12 miles ſouth-eaſt. Attleburgh, or Attleborough, a little ſouth: 
welt of Windham, market on Thurſday, Buckenham, or New Buckenham, ſouth-cal! ot | 
Attleburgh, market on Saturday. Harling, or Herling, ſouth-welt of Buckenham, market | 
on Tuelday. Diſs, ſouth of Buckenham, market on Friday. Harleſton, eaſt of Dils, Þ 


market on Wedneſday. 
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DUDLEY RI ORT. in 


Sr 


THIS Priory was founded by Gervais Pagnell, lord of the. manor, according 


deſign formed by his father, which was thus executed after bis cecoaic, and the place 
Elled with Cluniac monks from Wenlock in Shropſhire, ta winch ut was elteemed a 


; gp on ae «©: hs 0 1 abs 7 ne Rs | 
cell, and W415 recommended 10 the patronage 01 St, Jaine „ 95 LI. Uliual ori Ol dedica- 


« 
Lion. 


— 
— 
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The ground on which the church of St. James flands was granted to them 


—— 


(| 


founder, as well as the churches of St. Edmund ana St. Thomas at Dudley; and thoſe 
5 | DOE: os $M 1 Te * (> q) N. 1 > thee of 13 
Norkphel, Segeſle, Ingepenne, and Bradſel, with paſture, wood, and the tythes of his 


* 1 Via Lo 8 12 - | Er 
bread, game, and fiſh, While 8 reſided at Dudley. 


We find alſo in the year 1140, Pope Lucius ordained that the rules oi the order 0f 


Cluni ſhould for ever be obſerved by the monks here. He likewiſe granted them ſeveral 


0 . ' * , 3 14 A. {| ö | {> - # ' A T abt ' \ vw + - | x [ 
privileges, among which was OTC: That this riorv thouid be a place ot 1nterment for all 
1 0 . : 

| 


C/ 


who deſired to be buried there, interdicted or cxcommunicated perlons excepted . and 


7 


another, That in caſe of a general interdiction of the kingdom, all interdicted perlons 
being put forth, che monks having the doors mut, and without found of bell, might perform 
divine ſervice privately, and in a low voice: allo that they might receive and keep 
clerks and laics flying to them; and that none who had proteſled tris order ſhould quit 
it, unleſs ior one more rigid. 


The biſhop of Coventry granted ſorty days indulgence to ſuch as, having confeſſed and 


O 
communicated, ſhould ſay one Ave, in the conventual church ot Dudley, for the foul 


of Roger de Somery {whole remains were buried there including the fouls: ot all the 
faichſul departed, 


This Priory ſtands within the manor of Sedgeley, a little to the weſtward of Dudley 
caltle; and, being on the very borders of the county, has by ſome been placed in Wor- 


ceſterſhire. Erdeſwicke, who ſeems inclined to favour this opinion, writes in the following 
4 * ' K * 9114 Y 7 ' by "_ 1 "gf.0 
manner concerning the remarkable monuments in the church ot the Priory: 


* There was one eſpecially (ſays he) being crols-legged, and a very old one, which, as 
It was a very goodly one for the workmanſhip; ſo it was much more ſtrange for the 
ſtature of the perſon buried : for the picture which was laid over him I took the meaſure 
of, and found it to be full eight fect long ; neither was the perſon leſſor of ſtature; for the 
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colhn wherein the charnel was laid being of fre- ſtone, and hewed hollow, anſwerabee 
to the proportion of a man, the hollow was allo eight feet; fo that the body could be ng 
lels; for, if it had, it could not with conveniency have been laid in it.“ 


After obſerving that there was no inſcription, the writer proceeds to remark, That by | 
the remains of the ſigure of a blue lion, he ſaw there it muſt be a Somery lay interred ir | 
that place. He mentions allo other monuments which he had reaſon to luppoſe were | 
erccted in memory of ſome of the Suttons, and complains of their decayed condition, | 
At preſent there are not any veſtiges of thoſe above mentioned, 


But the chief remains that we are preſented with, are thoſe of the conventual church, 
There is a niche, and likewiſe a canopy for an image, on the ſouth fide of the eaſt window, | 
the arches ſeem all to have been pointed, | 


From the appearance of certain pools of water at the eaſt and weſt end, there is rea: 
to conclude that a mote once ſurrounded the building. 


The thattered ruins of this old relic of time, being converted into a habitable dwellins 
firſt ſerved a tanner, and ſince a manufacturer of thread for a refidence. Several con: 
arms, found among the ruins, are ſet up againſt the walls of the houſe. The whole i. 
preſent the property of lord Ward. 


In the reign of king Henry VIII. the revenues of this priory were valued at 36ʃ. 
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The CounTy of LANCASTER. 


ANCASHIRE, a maritime county, is bounded by Weſtmoreland and part of Cumber— 
land on the north, the river Merley, which parts it from Cheſhire, on the ſouth, the 
Iriſh ſea on the weſt, and Yorkſhire on the eaſt. It is 70 miles long from north to louth, 33 
broad from eaſt to weſt, and about 170 in circumference. It is divided into {1x hundreds, 
contains 1,150,000 acres, 62 pariſhes, fix boroughs, and upwards of 20 market-towns beſides, 
and ſends 14 members to parliament. Edward III. made it a county palatine in favour of 
his fourth fon, John of Gaunt. It has a court, which fits in the Dutchy-chamber at Welt- 
minſter, for the revenues of the dutchy. The chief judge is called a chancellor, and has 
ſeveral ofhcers and lawyers under him. The air of this county is the beſt of any maritime 
county in England. The chief rivers are the Merſey, Ribble and Lon, beſides many lefler, 
which, with their meers and the ſea, yield plenty of fiſh. Here are many chalybeate and other 
mineral ſprings, and one of falt. Their mines and minerals are lead, iron, copper, an- 
timony, black lead, lapis calaminaris, a fort of {par that occaſions vomiting, green vitriol, 
roch-allum, alcalious fixed ſalt, and brimſtone. The boroughs are, 

1. Lancaſter, the county town, 187 computed, and 233 meaſured miles north-weſt from 
London. It is ſituate near the mouth of the river Lon, which abounds with excellent 
ſalmon, and over which it has a large ſtone bridge. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
aldermen, two bailiffs, &c. It has one large pariſh church, and markets on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays. The port and caſtle, which were formerly good, are both now gone to 
decay; and as the trade is ſmall, it is but thinly peopled. The county aſſizes are held in the 
caſtle, where is allo the county goal. 

2. Preſton, about 20 miles ſouth of Lancaſter, on the river Ribble, over which it has a 
ſtone bridge, is an antient, large and handſome town corporate, governed by a mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, &c. whole two repreſentatives in parhament are choſe by a majority 
of freemen. The markets are on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, the latter con— 
ſiderable for corn, filh, fowl, &c. This town is remarkable for the defeat of the duke of 
Hamilton near it in 1648, and alſo for the deleat of the rebels in the reign of king 
George I. 

3. Wigan, on the River Douglas, 12 miles ſouth of Preſton, is well built, and noted for 
the manufactures of coverlids, rugs, blankets, &c. and pit-coal, iron-work, &c. It is 
governed by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, 12 aldermen, &c. It has a ſtately church, 
well endowed, and markets on Mondays and Fridays. At Ancliff, two miles from hence, 
is a burning well: it riſes at the bottom of a tree, has a {ulphureous taſte, is cold, and 
without ſmell, When ſtrangers come to ſee it, the man empties the well, upon which a 
ſulphureous vapour iſſuing from a corner, makes the new water bubble as if it boiled; and 
a candle being put to this vapour, it preſently takes fire, and ſpreads on the face of the 
water, and ſeems to burn like brandy. In a calm ſeaſon the flame continues ſometimes a 
whole day, and boils eggs and meat, though the water at the ſame time continues cold, 
The water taken out of the well will not burn. 

4. Newton, about five miles ſouth of Wigan, an antient borough by preſcription, governed 
by a ſteward, bailiff, and burgeſles. The two parliament-men are choſe by the burgeſſes, 
and returned by the ſteward of the lord of the manor. 

[4 Clithero, on the Ribble, about 20 miles north-eaſt of Preſton, another antient borough 
by preſcription, governed by two bailiffs; one called the out-bailiff, choſe out of ſuch gen- 
emen as have borough houles, but do not live in the town; and the other the in-bailiff, 
who dwells in the town. The two repreſentatives are choſen by thele bailiffs, the burgeſſes, 
and all who inhabit borough houles. The market here is on Saturday. 

C. Liverpoole, 14 miles fouth-weft of Wigan, near the mouth of the river Merſey, an 
antient corporation, governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen without limitation, two 
bailifls, &c. The mayor and bailiffs return the two members of parhament, who are choſen 
by the freemen and burgeſſes. The markets are on Wedneldays and Saturdays. This town 
is remarkable for its vaſt increaſe in people and buildings, owing to the late prodigious im- 
provement of its trade and commerce, lo that the cuſtoms here are 10 tunes more than they 
were 30 years ago, and it is now one of the molt flouriſhing ſea-ports in England, and even 
exceeds Briſtol. It has a great trade to the Weſt-Indies, and is a convenient and much 
39. frequented 
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frequented paſſage to Ireland. For the management of the cuſtoms here are a coll &tor 
comptroller, and cuſtomer, befides ſearchers, waiters, &c. Here is a fine town-houtt ſet on 
arches of hewn-ſtone, with a public exchange for the merchants under it. Ihe harbour, 
and its dock, which has iron flood- gates, are defended on the ſouth ſide by a caſtle, and a 
ſtately, ſtrong tower on the weſt. The freemen of this town are allo free of Briſtol in 
England, and Waterlord and Wexford in Ireland. | 

Other market-towns are, 1. Hawkſhead, in the north-weſt corner of the county, which 
has a good trade in cloth, and a market on Monday. 2. Ulverſton, 14 miles ſouth-weſt, 
with a market on Thurſday. g. Cartmel, four miles north-eaſt of Ulverſton, with a market 
on Monday. 4. Dalton, three miles ſouth-weſt of Ulverſton, ſtands in a champain country, 
not far from the ſea, and has a market on Saturday. 5. Garſtang, 10 miles ſouth of Lan. 
6. Poulton, 10 miles ſouth-weſt, lies near the coal}, 
and has a market on Mondav. . Kirkham, eight miles louth-eaſt of Poulton, has a market 
on Tueſday, and a ſchool well endowed, with three maſters. In many places upon this 
coaſt there are great heaps of ſand, which the inhabitants gather together, and after having 
lain ſome time, put into troughs, full of holes at the bottom, pour water upon it, and boi 
the lixivium into white ſalt. 8. Blackburn, on the Darwen, {even miles ealt of Preſton, 
has a market on Monday. 9. Coln, on the borders of Yorkſhire, ſtands on a hill, and has « 
market on Wedneſday. It is noted for having had many Roman coins, both filver and 
copper, found in and near it. 10 Burnley, eight miles ſouth-weſt of Coln, has a weekly 
market, and a medicinal ſpring, and is alſo noted for Roman coins found here. 11. Hal 
lingden, about the ſame diſtance ſouth-weſt from Burnley, has a market on Wedneſday. 
12. Rochdale, ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Haſlingden, has a market on Tueſday, and a good 
trade. 13. Bury, five miles ſouth-weſt of Rochdale, has a market on Thurſday. 14. Char- 
ley, 12 miles weſt of Bury, has a market on Tueſday. 15. Eccleſton, four miles weſt of 
Charley, has alſo a weekly market. 16. Ormſkirk, eight miles welt of Wigan, has a market 
on Tueſday, and a good inland trade, with a church where the earls of Derby have their 
burial-place. Here is a bituminous earth, from which oil of amber is extracted. The 
country people work up the earth into candles, which burn well. Latham-houſe in the 
neighbourhood was the ſeat of the earls of Derby: the counteſs maintained it two years 
againſt the parliament's forces, who at laſt took and demoliſhed it. In the adjacent park 
there is a mineral ſpring, called Maudlin-well, handſomely walled in and covered. It is 
impregnated with ſulphur, vitriol, oker, and a marine ſalt, united with a bitter purging ſalt. 
It caſts up marine ſhells in great quantities, though it be far from the ſea. Theſe waters 
have performed notable cures. 17. Bolton, 10 miles north-eaſt of Wigan, has a market on 
Monday: Here are medicinal waters, and a ſtaple for fuſtians. 18. Hornby, 10 miles north- 
caſt of Lancaſter, on the river Lon, and has a market. 19. Preſcot, five miles eaſt of 
Liverpoole, a large town, though but thinly peopled, has a market on Tueſday. 20. 
Warrington, eight miles eaſt of Preſcot, a large, neat town, with a market on Wedneſday. 
It is famous for malt and good ale, equal to that of Derby. Here is a fine {tone bridge over 
the Merley, which leads into Cheſhire. In the river here are catched ſturgeons, greenbacks, 
mullets, foals, ſand-eels, lobſters, oyſters, ſhrimps, prawns, the largeſt cockles in England, 
with other {ſhell-fiſh and muſcles in ſuch abundance, that the huſbandmen hereabouts manure 
their ground with them. At Barton, nine miles north-eaſt, there 1s a falt ſpring, of the ſame 
nature with thole in Cheſhire. It is thought to proceed from ſalt rocks under ground, and 
is ſo impregnated, that one quart yields ſeven or eight ounces of good, white, granulated 
lalt; whereas a quart of ſea-water does not produce above an ounce and a half. 21. Leigh, 
ſix miles north eaſt of Warrington, a town of ſmall note, though it has a weekly market. 
22. Mancheſter, about 14 miles north-eaſt of Warrington, is very antient, being a noted 
fortreſs in the time of the Romans, as appears by ſome ruins and inſcriptions, and was ſup. 
poled to be the Manutium of Antoninus. It hes on a ſtony hill, and has noble quarries in the 
neighbourhood. It exceeds all the towns in thole parts for buildings, populoulneſs and 
trade. Here has been long a manufacture of fuſtians, called Mancheſter cottons, much im 
proved of late by dying, AMES. &c. Here are alſo other manufactures, as ticking, tape, 
lilleting, and linen cloth; which enrich the town and neighbouring pariſhes. It has « 
{pacious market-place, with a market on Saturday. Here is a college, founded by one 0! 
the lords de la Ware, and repaired by queen Elizabeth, who called it Chrilt's-college. 1: 
conlifts of a warden, four fellows, two chaplains, four ſinging men, and four chorilters. 
The collegiate church is very magnificent, and has a famous clock, ſhewing the age ol the 
moon. Here is alſo an hoſpital tor 60 poor boys of the town and pariſh, who at 14 years 
of age are put out apprentices; as likewiſe a good library, and a large ſchool well endowed. 
This place gives title of duke to a branch of the family of Montague. It is well known that 
the rebels, in 1745, entered this town, where they enliſted a number of men, and called them 


the Mancheſter regiment, for which ſome of them afterwards ſuffered, being condemned and 
:xecuted for high-treaſon. 
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The COUNTY of LEICESTER. 


EICESTERSHIRE is an inland county, bounded on the north with Derbyſhire and 
Nottinghamſhire; on the eaſt, with Lincolnſhire and Rutlandſhire; on the ſouth, with 
Northamptonſhire ; and on the weſt, with Warwickſhire. It is 93 miles in length, and 30 
in breadth. It is divided into fix hundreds, extends from caſt to welt about 27 miles, and 
from north to ſouth 23, making about 100 miles in circumference; contains about 560,000 
acres, has 12 market-towns, 192 pariſhes, and upwards of 18,700 houſes; and ſends four 
members to parliament, two tor the county, and two for the borough of Leiceſter. The 
Welland waſhes the ſouth borders, and parts it from Northamptonſhire; the Soar runs 
through the middle of the county, and falls into the Trent; and there cently flows a 
{mall river, called the Wreke, which at laſt joins the Soar ; and it 1s allo well watered with 
other ſtreams. It is generally a champain country, pleaſant and healthful, the air mild 
and temperate, and the ſoil different in different places; the ſouth-eaſt part being exceeding 
fruitful in all ſorts of grain, eſpecially peaſe and beans, and having nch paſtures, which feed 
abundance of ſheep, whole wool 1s very fine and good ; but the north-weſt part is moſtly 
barren, and in ſome places rocky and ſtony, though in other places, near Charnwood- 
foreſt, they have ſtore of lime-ſtone, with which they manure their ground. The ſouth- 
welt and north-eaſt parts are again of a good ſoil both for tillage and paſturage. It 1s but 
ſ ingly furniſhed with wood, eſpecially in the ſouth and eaſt parts, which defect is well 
ſupplied by the great plenty of pit-coal, digged up in the northern parts, which being hilly 
is called the Would, and breeds plenty of cattle. The market-towns are, 


1. Leiceſter, on the river Soar, the county town, and the only borough here that ſends 
members to parliament. It is 99 mealured miles north-weſt from London, and is pleaſantly 
ſituated in a rich ſoil and healthful air, was antiently a large and populous city, and is now 
the largeſt, beſt built, and molt populous town in the county. It was formerly encompaſſed 
with a wall, which was in a great meaſure demoliſhed in the civil wars, but ſeveral gates arc 
yet ſtanding. The caſtle is ſo tar diſmantled, as to be unht for military defence, and is uſed 
now for holding the aſſizes. Here are five pariſh churches, of which St. Margaret's is a noble 
and elegant ſtructure. In the Grey Friers here the body of Richard III. after he was {lain at 
Boſworth, was meanly interred, which being afterwards deſtroyed, the ſepulchre wherein 
he lay, which was a ſtone cheſt, ſerved in an inn for a drinking trough for 3 5 Here 1s 
an hoſpital built by Henry Plantagenet, earl of Leiceſter, and ſupported by ſome revenues 
of the duchy of Lancaſter ; but the moſt flately ſtructure is the hoſpital for poor Lazars, 
with a chapel, and a library for the miniſters and ſcholars belonging to the town, and a cha- 
rity-ſchool for boys and girls. The town is endowed with great privileges, and the freemen 
are exempt from tolls in all the markets in England. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
24 aldermen, 48 common-council men, two chamberlains, &c. Its. chief buſinels, and that 
of the neighbouring towns, is ſtocking- weaving; and it has three markets weekly, viz. on Wed. 
neſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, the laſt one of the beſt in England for corn and cattle. It 
was antiently a biſhop's ſee, but is now, as is the whole county, in the diocele of Lincoln. A 
great many curious pieces of Roman Antiquity, medals, coins, &c. have been found here. In 
the time of the civil war, in 1645, Leiceſter was by the king's forces taken by ſtorm, and 
ſuffered much; but afterwards was ſurrendered to general Fairfax, by lord Loughborough, 
upon mean conditions. In St Martin's church here, is a memorable epitaph, over Mr. John 
Heyrick, who died April 2, 1589, aged 76; he lived in one houſe with Mary his wife full 

2 years, and in all that time never buried man, woman, or child, though ſometimes 20 in 
amily. The ſaid Mary lived to 97 years, and ſaw before her death, Dec. 8, 1611, of her 
children, childrens children, and their children, to the number of 143. 


2. Aſhby de la Zouch, ſo called as belonging formerly to the noble family of the Zouches, 
16 miles north weſt from Leiceſter, pleaſantly ſituated between two parks, near Derbyſhire, 
and is a town of very good account, with a large handlome church, and a conſiderable 
market on- Saturdays. Its four annual fairs are noted for excellent young horſes. It had a 
caſtle, which was demoliſhed in 1648, by ordinance of parliament, but two towers {lil 


remain. In the neighbourhood 1s Cole-Overton, famous {or coal mines. 


3. Loughborough, about nine miles north-eaſt from Aſhby de la Zouch, pleaſantly ſeated 
among fertile meadows, a handſome, well-built town, which ſome will have to be a royal 
ville 
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ville in che Saxon times. It has a good market on Thurſdass. A little ſouth-weſt of tus 
town lies Charnwood, or Charnley-foreſt, 20 miles in compals. 


4. Mount-Sorrel, or rather Mount-Soar-Hill, becauſe ſituate under a great eminence on 
the river Soar, over which it has a good ſtone bridge. It lies about [1x miles louth-call fron 
Loughborough, and has a ſmall market on Mondays. In times pall it was ol great renown 
for its caſtle, ſeated on a ſteep and craggy hill, formerly belonging to the earls of Leiceller, 
and afterwards to Quincy earl of Wincheſter, but was demoliſhed in 1217. 


5. Melton-Mowbray, ſo denominated from its antient lords the Mowbravs, 11 miles north, 
call from Mount-Sorrel, a pretty large, well-built town, ſituate in a lertile foil, and having 


a market on 'Fucldays lo very conſiderable for corn, cattle, hogs, ſheep, XC. that next 16 
Leiceſter, it is eſteemed the beſt in the county. It has a beautilul church, in the lorm of a 


croſs, which feems to have been formerly collegiate; 


6. Waltham on the Would, three miles north-eaſt from Mekon-Mowbray, a mean town, 
but has a market on Thurſdays. 


7. Boſworth, or Market-Bolworth, 12 weſt of Leiceſter, an antient, pleaſant town; ſeated 
on a hill, in a wholeſome air and frunful ſoil both for corn and graſs, and has a good 
market on Wedneſdays. About three miles from this town was fought the decthve battle 
between Richard III. and Henry earl of Richmond, wherein the latter proving victorious, 
and having ſlain his enemy, obtained the crown, and reigned, the firſt of the Tudors, by the 
name of Henry VII. And here is a little mount, where Henry made a ſpeech uo encourage 
his army before the battle. 


8. Hinkley, four miles ſouth-eaft of Boſworth, a ſmall town, whoſe market is on Mon— 
days. It ſtands pleaſantly on an hill, and has a large church, with a great ſtone ſpire 
fleeple. 


9. Lutterworth, 11 miles ſouth-caſt of Hinkley, a ſmall town, ſeated m a good foil, with 
a market on Thurſdays. The famous John Wickliffe was rector of this place: he was the 
irſt Engliſh reformer in the reign of Edward III. and zealouſly preached and wrote againſt 
the abominable corruptions of the church of Rome; for which, though he was violently 
periecuted by the Popiſh clergy, who ſought his life, yet being protected by the duke of 
Lancaſter, and ſome other great men, he ended his days in peace; though afterwards his 
bones were dug up and burnt, by order of the council of Conſtance, the fame pious council, 
which, contrary to all good faith, ſentenced John Huſſe and Jerome of Prague tothe flames, 
though they had the emperor's letters of ſafe conduct, in conlequence of their villainous de- 
cree, that no faith was to be kept with hereticks. The church of Lutterworth, which has 
a neat and lofty ſpire ſteeple, was ſome years ago beautified with a coſtly pavement of 
e ſtone, new pews, and every thing elſe new, except the pulpit, which is made of 
thick oak planks, fix inches ſquare, with a ſeam of carved work in the joints; which is 
prelerved in memory of the above mentioned Wickliffe, whoſe pulpit it was, if tradition 
may be relied upon. Camden ſays, there is a ſpring of Water near Lutterworth, ſo very 
cold, that it ſoon converts ſtraws and ſticks into ſtone. 


10. Harborough, or Market-Harborough, fix miles fouth-caft of Lutterworth, a good 
thoroughſare town, with a conſiderable market on Tueſdays. It is remarkable that this 
town has no fields nor lands belonging to it, inſomuch that they have a proverb here, Thai 
a gooſe will eat up all the grals that grows at Harborough, ; 


11. Hallaton, about ſix miles north-eaſt of Harborough, a poor town in a rich for], tha 
has a {mall market on Thurſdays, and a handſome church. 


i2. Billeſdon, four miles north-weſt of Hallaton, has a market on Fridays. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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The County of HUN FINGDORN:. 


UNTINGDONSHIRE, fo called becauſe antiently very woody and proper for hunt— 

ing, has Northamptonſhire on the north and weſt, Cambridgeſhire on the eaſt, and 
zedfordſhire on the ſouth. It is about 25 miles in length from ſouth to north, and its 
breadth from eaſt to welt is about 18 ; and it is about 67 miles in circumference. It is part 
of the large diocele of Lincoln, contains 240,000 acres, 8220 houſes, and about 50,000 
people; is divided into four hundreds, has 79 pariſhes, and fix market- towns, and ſends 
ſour members to parliament. The air in the north and eaſt parts is not very wholeſome or 
pleaſant, by realon of the ſeveral tens and moors ; but in other parts it is very good. The 
ſoil in ſome places is fruitful in corn, and there is much good paſture- ground in others. 
They have great plenty of fiſh, water-fowl, and turf for firing. The chief rivers are the 
Nen and the Ouſe. This county and Cambridgeſhire have but one high-ſheriff for both, 
choſen alternately in the different counties, and diflerent parts of them. Market-towns and 
other chief places of note are, 

1. Huntingdon, 57 miles north of London, the chief town of the county, pleaſantly 
ſituate on the north banks of the Ouſe, over which it has a fine ſtone bridge. It is of great 
Antiquity, and was once very populous and large, having 15 pariſh churches, after reduced to 
four, and 1n the Jate civil wars to two. It is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen and bur- 
gelles, who chuſe the two members of parliament. It is a good place for inland trade, 
populous and well frequented; and the river is navigable for ſialler veſllels as high as Bed- 
ford. The town has a free grammar-{chool, and is noted for being the birth-place of Oliver 
Cromwell. Its markets are on Mondays and Saturdays. 


2. St. Neots, or St. Needs, fix miles ſouth-weſt of Huntingdon, a pretty large, well-built 
town, with a good market on Thurſdays for corn and proviſions. Here is a large, hand 
lome church, with a fine ſteeple, and a ſtone bridge over the Ouſe, by which river coals are 
brought hither, and fold through the country. 


g. Godmancheſter, a little ſouth of Huntingdon, ſuppoſed to be of great Antiquity, now 
a large country village, and fo remarkable for huſbandry, that no town in the kingdom 
-mploys lo many ploughs. When king James I. came through this place from Scotland, 
the inhabitants met him with 70 teams of horſes traced to handſome new ploughs ; with which 
he was mightily pleaſed, and incorporated them by the name of two bailiffs, 12 aſſiſtants, 
and the commonality of the borough of Godmanchelter : but it is no market-town, and ſends 


no members to parhament ; though reckoned the biggeſt town in England that has neither of 
thole privileges, 


4. Hinchinbrook, a little weſt of Huntingdon, formerly a nunnery, after that the ſcat of 
the Cromwells, and now of the earl of Sandwich, to whom it gives the title of viſcount. 
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5. ot Ives, about five miles ſouth-eaſt of Huntingdon, formerly a conſiderable LOwn, v. 


a mint, but ſuffered much by fire, It has a good market on Mondays for cattle and 


Viſions. 


). Ramley, about eight miles north-caſt of Huntingdon, has a market on Wedneſd; 1\ 


of 1 beſt and cheapeſ in England for fat cattle and water fowl. On one fide of 1 | 
every where elle it is encompautled with unpallable ſens) hes Ramley-lIfle, ſeparated from 11: 
Iirm land by a cauſey, which is continued for two miles, ſurrounded with alders. u. 
and bulruſhes, that make a beautiful ſhow, This iſland has gardens, corn-lields, ans} u 
paſtures, which in the ſpring raviſh the eyes ol the ſpectators. The neighbouring me. 


Ipecially that called Ramſey, abound with fowl and fiſh, particularly large pikes, 


. Whitleſey-Meer, north of Ramſey, has its water clear and full of (iſh : yet, like the 

15 ſubje et even in calm weather to violent water-quakes. The air about it is thick, ſoggy, 

ſtinking ; but the plenty of fiſh, paſtures, and turf in the neighbourhood makes an ame 
and though the air is fatal to ſtrangers, the natives bear it welle nough, and live!. ong. 


U 


on Tueldavs. 


9. Kimbolton, fix miles weft of Huntingdon, a hne town. and has a market on Frida 


11 
210 
1 


8. Yaxley, a little to the north-we {1 of Whitleſey-Meer, is a neat {mall town, with a mar 
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„ENT, a maritime county, has the Thames on the north, which parts it from Eſſex, the 
K Britiſh channel and part of Suſſex on the [outh, part of Surrey on the well, the Ger- 
man ocean on the eaſt, and the ſtraits of Dover on the fouth-calt. Its greatelt length from 
Dover ſouth-caſtward to Deptford well ward is about 60 miles, its greateſt breadth about 34, 
and its circumference about 166. It is in the form of the head of a battle-ax, and in the 
time of the Saxon heptarchy was an entire kingdom by itſelf. It is divided into five laths, 
and they into ſeveral hundreds; contains 1,248,000 acres, and about 39,00 houles ; has 
408 pariſhes, two cities, two parliament boroughs, four cinque ports, and between 20 and 
0 market-towns. It ſends in all 18 members to parliament, v1z. two for the county, four 
{or the cities, four for the boroughs, and eight for its cinque ports. 

The cities are, 1. Canterbury, 43 computed, and 56 mealured miles ſouth-eaſt from 
London. It is the chief place in the county, and an archbiſhop's ſee, who is ſhled primate 
of all England. It is very antient, ſaid to be built goo years before the birth of Chriſt. 
St. Auſtin, who was ſent by the pope to convert the Engliſh Saxons, ſettled here, and was 
the firſt archbiſhop ; and 1t was here that Thomas a Becket, who was alſo archbiſhop, was 
killed on account of his tyrannizing over Henry II. he was atterwards canonized, and had 
immenſe honours paid to his ſhrine by his blind votaries. This city has 14 pariſh-churches, 
beſides the cathedral, a noble and majeſtic pile. 

2. Rocheſter, an antient city, pleaſantly and commodioully ſituated on the eaſt fide of the 
Medway, over which 1t has a ſtately ſtone bridge, leading to Stroud, and 1s indeed one of 
the finelt in England. The city conſiſts principally of one long ſtreet, built with handſome 
houſes, and well inhabited. It has one pariſh church, beſides the cathedral, and markets on 
Wedneſdays and Fridays. In the neighbourhood of Rocheſter lies Chatham, a moſt noble 
and well known ſtation for men of war. 

The borough that ſends members to parliament are, 1. Maidſtone, on the Medway, over 
which it has a fine ſtone-bridge. It is the county town, where the aſſizes are generally held, 
and where is a county goal: the county elections are allo held here. It has a very conſider- 
able market on Thurſday. | 

2. Queenborough, in the Ifle of Shepey, formerly a noted place, being built by king Ed- 
ward III. and by him made a corporation, and endowed with many privileges: it ſtill ſends 
two members to parliament, Here is allo the royal fort of Sheerneſs, where there is a yard 
as an appendix to Chatham, for the ule of ſhips of lower rates, reſorting thither in time of 
action, 

The cinque ports in this county are, 1. Sandwich, near the Ifle of Thanet, a corporation, 
called the mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town and port of Sandwich. The mem- 
bers of parliament are called barons, as are thole of the other cinque ports. 

2. Dover, ſouth of Sandwich, a very antient town, fituate among rocks. It has a market 
n Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and two churches, though formerly ſeven. 

3- Hiche, or Hythe, weſt of Dover, a corporation under the name of mayor, jurats, and 
:0mmonalty of Hythe, has a market on Saturday; but the port is now ſpoiled by the ſea's 
N alhing in the ſand. ; 

11 or New Romney, ſouth-weſt ol Hithe, in a large level, called Rominey- 
erm n was very populous till the time of Edward J. and had five churches ; but by the 
>reaking in of the ſea at that time, a great tract of land was overflowed, many people and 
Skeat numbers of cattle drowned, the haven ſpoiled, and the courle of the river Rother 
turned; ſo that the town has in effect been upon the decline ever ſince, though it has {till a 
Zood market on Saturdays. 
The other market-towns, and places of note, are, 1. Deptford, in the north-weſt corner 
the county, about four miles hitant from London, which, though but a village, is as 
arge as ſome cities, and larger than moſt market towns in England: here are famous docks, 
and a noble yard for building men of war; as alſo that called the Trinity-Houle on Deptford- 
trond, which is a college erected for the uſe of ſeamen, and the benelit of navigation. 
2. Greenwich, a mile eaſt of Deptford, a neat and healthful place, pleaſantly ſituate in a 


of 


7 - * * . * #4 * 
: gravelly foil, on the banks of the 1 hames, and well frequented by gentry. It is noted for 


«| . 8 0 . . 1 . . 
r en and magnificent hoſpital for ſeamen, with fine paintings in the hall; and allo 
"7 15 delightful park, in which is the royal obſervatory for the improvement of aſtromony, 


# wh g: . , : : 3 i 
% ich ſtands on a hill, and commands a noble proſpett of the city, river and country. 


3. Woolwich, 
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3, Woolwich, four miles eaſt of Greenwich, with a market on Friday, Here are doch. 
and yards belonging to the crown, where many ſhips of war are built and repaired : the mor 
tars and great guns are alſo caſt, and large quantities of cordage made here. | 

4. Dartford, about ſeven miles ſouth-caſt of Woolwich, full of mns and public houſt., , 
being the high road between London and Canterbury, It has a large market on Satyr(,,, 
well ſtored with corn and other proviſions. ; | 

5. Gravelend, fix miles eaſt of Dartford, ſituate on the Thames, where 15 one of th, 
blockhouſes for ſecuring the paſſage of the river up to London. Gravelend is the comm, 
landing place for all {trangers and ſeamen, which occaſions a great reſort here, ſo that 
it has two plentiful markets, viz. on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. All outward-bound {hj,,. 
mult ſtop and come to an anchor here, when a ſearcher of the cuſtoms comes on board, 4, 
looks over the ſeveral cockets, or contents of the cargo, and this is called clearing, 7, 
church and greateſt part of the town was burnt down in 1727, and ſince more commodio!!y 
rebuilt. It is a corporation, governed by a mayor, jurats, &c. 

To return now from the Thames weſtward, where we have, 6. Eltham, ſouth of Wogl. 
wich, formerly a retiring-place for our kings. 7. Bromley, fix miles fouth of Elthay 
a {mall town, with a market on Thurſday. Here is the biſhop of Rocheſter's palace, and 
a college or hoſpital for 20 poor clergymens widows, built by Dr. John Warner, biſhop g. 
Rocheſter, and endowed with gol. per annum tor a chaplain, and 2ol. per annum for cach 
widow. 

8. Wrotham, or Wortham, 13 miles ſouth-eaſt of Bromley, a ſmall town, having 
market on Tueſday. : 

9. Malling, or Weſt Malling, five miles ſouth- eaſt of Wrotham, another ſmall town, wit]; 
a market on Saturday. 

10 Milton, 10 miles north-eaſt of Maidſtone, an antient but {mall borough town, governed 
by a portreeve: it has a conſiderable market on Saturdays, and here are famous oy{ter. 
beds, from whence come the Milton-oylters ; the town being ſeated on a creek in the El! 
Swale, one of the mouths of the Medway. 

11. Feverſham, ſouth-eaſt of Milton, is a corporation, and has markets on Wedneſdar; 
and Saturdays. 

12. Thanet iſle, in the north-eaſt corner of the county, nine miles Jong and nine broad, 
of a white chalky ſoil, abounding in corn and graſs, Ihe Saxons firſt landed and {ettled 
here by the conſent of Vortigern. It was miſerably harraſſed by the Danes, and did no: 
recover till the Norman ſettlement. On it is Margate, noted for his Ieie majeſty's oli 
landing there from abroad, and for its commodious harbour tor bathing. 

To return again wellward, where we have, 13. Weſtram, or Weſterham, ſeven miles ſouth 
of Bromley, which, though but a ſmall town, has a conſiderable market on Wednelday, | 
14. Sevenoak, or Sennoke, eaſt of Weltram, governed by a warden and four afliſtants, with 
a market on Saturday. 15. Tunbridge, ſeven miles louth-eaſt of Sevenoak, has a market | 
on Friday. The town of itlelf is but indifferent, and the ſtreets ill paved; but what render; | 
it famous, is the medicinal wells, about five miles from it, called Spelhurſt-wells, but com- 
monly Tunbridge-wells, which occaſion an annual relort of abundance of people of faſhion. 
16. Lenham, ſeven miles eaſt of Maidſtone, a ſmall town, with a market on Tueſday. 17. | 
Smarden, ſeven miles ſouth of Lenham, an antient town, whoſe market is on Monday. 18. 
Aſhford, ſix miles eaſt of Smarden, is governed by a magiſtrate called a conſtable : iss 
market is on Saturdays. 19. Wye, four miles north-eaſt of Aſhford, a place of good ac- 
count, with a market on Thurſdays : It is {ituate on the river Stower, over which it has a 
bridge. 20. Goudhurlt, 10 miles ſouth of Maidſtone, a ſmall town, whole market 1s 03 
Wedneſday. 21. Cranbrook, five miles ſouth-eaſt of Goudhurſt: it has a conſfiderabl 
market on Saturday. 22. Tenterden, five miles ſouth eaſt of Cranbrook, a town of no great 
note; and has a market on Fridays. 29. Appledore, three miles ſouth-eaſt of Tenterden, 
had formerly a market, which is now Gifuled. 24. Lidd, or Lydd, in Romney-Marſh, 
(mall town with a market on Thurſday. 25. Folkeſtone, on the coalt, about four miles we! 


_ of Dover, of which port it is a member: it is very antient, incorporated by the ſtile 0: 


mayor, jurats, and commonalty ; and has a market on "Thurſdays. 

We thall conclude our account of Kent, with giving ſome idea of the cinque ports. 
They were originally but five, as the name imports, viz. Haſtings in Suſſex, Dover, Hithe, 
Romney and Sandwich in Kent, to which Rye, Winchelſea and Seaford, all in Suſſex, wer: 
added as principals, and ſome other little towns only as members. They all lie over agzn! 
France, and are governed by a particular policy, at the head of which is the lord Warden 
of the cinque ports, who has the authority of an admiral among them, and ſends out wii 
in his own name. Theſe and many other privileges and immunities they enjoyed, in con- 
lideration of their being obliged to furniſh a certain number of ſhips, and to ſerve in 0 
naval wars. The barons of cinque ports ſupport the canopy at the coronation of our king; 
e queens, and for that day have their table ſpread and furniſhed on the king's rig 

and. | 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in Eng/and & Wales, &c. 


DESCREIPT:O:N 38 


GLASTUNBURY ABBEY. in 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


| CJ” a peninſula formed by the river Bry, and a {inall ſtream not even diſtinguiſhed by 
| name, ſtands Glaſlonbury, a place well known by tradition as well as hiſtory, Ir 1s 
| about 120 miles diſtant from the capital. 


| The abbey church has been accounted the moſt antient in Britain; nor are the advocates 
for its Antiquity content to fix its date before the Saxon times; but they have even contended 
that the Chriſtian faith was planted there about 3o years after our Saviour's paſſion. We 
have no predilection for thele early dates of uncertain events; but we ſhall ove a lummary 


account of this circumſtance, as related by the monkiſh writers, 


They tell us that Philip preached the golpel among the Franks, and ſent Joſeph of Ari- 
mathæa, with 11 other choſen miſſionaries, to propagate chriſtianity in this iſtand, came to 
Somerlet{lure, where we are given to underſtand that a prince, called Arviragus (of moſt 
doubttul memory) reigned, who, though not converted, permitted them to ſettle in his do- 
minions, granting them above 1400 acres of land, and in this neighbourhoood with hurdlcs 
and ſuch materials they marked out the ſpot for the irfl place of Chriſtian worſhip in Britain. 
To honour this the more, Chriſt in perſon dedicated the church to his mother, which St. 
David would have done, had he not been forbidden, 


But the people revolting to idolatry after the deceaſe of the miſſionaries, they ſay king 
Lucius {whoſe exiſtence has not without reaſon been called in queſtion) ſent to pope Eleu- 
therius for ſome preachers, who arriving here, fell by chance on the fame ſpot where Joſeph 
had conſtrued his ruſtic church. Twelve of theſe new comers dwelt there, leading a 
monaſtic like, which St Patrick improved, reduced them to certain regulations, and was their 
firſt abbot. At length Dunſtan introduced the rule of St. Beneditt. We hear of many 

fathers and great men who lived here; and here it was ſo ſtrongly reported that Joleph of Ari— 
mathæa was buried, that in the reign of Edward III. a licence was granted on pretence of a 
divine revelation to dig for his body. Every one who has read the works of the learned 
Antiquarians, &c. mutt know, and will conclude how realonably thele relations have been 
controverted. 


It is certain, however, that the abbey being once eſtabliſned, and very probably from as 
mean an original as above recited, began to flouriſh by degrees under Ina, who built the | 
great church, and other princes. The church was rebuilt by Herlewinus, in 1120. But 
the monaſtery was conſumed by fire in the year 1184. After this, there being no abbot, 
king Henry II. ſent one of his chamberlains to inſpect the revenue, who almoſt finiſhed a new 
Church, which was intirely completed by Henrico de Saliaco, or Swanſea, At this period 
. ing Henry recollecting many old ſongs and poems concerning king Arthur, which menti— 
bned that Britiſh worthy's being interred at Glaſtonbury, ordered ſearch to be made for his 
Felics, when a tomb-ſtone was found about feven feet beneath the ſurface of the earth, with 
4 leaden crols fixed on it, the Latin inicription upon which, in rude characters, ſignified, 
: Here lies buried the renowned king Arthur, in the Iſle of Avalonia.” And about nine feet 
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GCLASTONBURY ABBEY; in SoMERSETSHIRE. 


lower were found that prince's bones lying in a coffin, hewn out of ſolid oak. They wat 
taken up and placed under a ſuitable monument in the church. 


Succeeding abbots greatly enlarged the pile of buildings; among the reſt Richard Beer. 
who enjoyed that office in 1493, made ſeveral additions, built the greater part of what wa 
called Edgars chapel, and arched the eaſt part of the church on both fides. He cauſed z 
rich altar of filver, gilt, to be ſet before the high altar, built the chapel of our lady of Lore, 
adjoining to the north {ide of che body of the church, and another at the ſouth end, nam 
the chapel of the ſepulchre. He allo ſtrengthened the church ſteeple, which was in dans 
of falling. His ſucceſſor, the laſt abbot who finiſhed Edgar's chapel, was that Rich 
Whyting, of whom it has been related that his life was irreproachable, yet he ſuffered as 
traitor, occaſion being taken to accuſe him, the true teaſon of which was only his reful,] |, 
ſurrender the abbey to king Henry VIII. According to Dugdale, the revenues of the hon 


amounted to the ſum of 33311. 7s. 4d. but as Speed has ſaid to 35081. 138. 44 1. Edward, 


duke of Somerſet, had a grant of the ſite from king Edward VI. which was afterwards be. 
llowed on Sir Peter Carew, in the firſt year of the reign of queen Elizabeth. 


That part of the building which is moſt entire, is the Abbot's Kitchen. The celchrac! 
Antiquarian, Dr. Stukely, ſays * It is formed from an ottagon included in a {quare : % 
fire-places fill the four angles, having chimneys over them in the flat part of the 200 
Between theſe riſes the arched ottagonal pyramid, crowned with a double lanthern, Th, 
are eight carved ribs within, which ſupport the vault, and eight funnels for letting out th; 
ſleam through windows, within which, in a ſmaller pyramid, hung the bell to call the poyr 


people to the adjacent almery, whole ruins are on the north fide of the kitchen. The | 


tones of the pyramid are all cut {lanting with the ſame bevils to throw off the rain. 


The origin of the kitchen, which ſome have thought to be more modern than the rel! 0 | 


0 1 


he building, according to tradition was, That king Henry VIII. having a diſpute with on 
of the abbots, threatened to burn his kitchen; on which the latter ſaid, He would build ſud 
a one that all the wood in the royal foreſts ſhould not be ſufficient to effect the purpoſe; and 
indeed he built a trong one. It has been obſerved that the ftory was more likely to be true 
of tome other king; as though this kitchen might be built ſince the abbey, yet it appears ol 
carlier date than the reign of Henry VIII. Nor do we trace more than one diſpute be had 
with any abbot of Glaſtonbury, which ended fo fatally for the unhappy man that oppoled hi 
arbitrary will. 
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The County of LINCOLN. 


THIS county, which is of large extent, and in form like a bended bow. is bounded on 

the caſt by the German ocean; on the ſouth by Cambridgeſhire, Northamptonſhire, 
and Rutlandſhire, on the well by Leiceſterſhire, Nottinghamſhire and Yorkſhire, from 
which it is leparated by the Dun and Trent; and on the north by the Humber, which alſo 
parts it from Yorkſhire. It 1s 75 miles long from north to ſouth, 44 broad from eaſt to 
welt. and about 200 in circumlerence: contains 1,740,000 acres, go wapentakes or hundreds, 
630 pariſhes, one city, viz. Lincoln, and between 30 and 40 market-towns, and ſends 12 
members to parhament, 


Lincolnſhire is divided into three parts, Holland, Keſteven, and Lindſey. The churches 
are its chief ornament, being built of fine poliſhed ſtone; ſo that it is remarked, that no 
county afflords better churches, nor worle houſes. The dioceſe of Lincoln is the largeſt for 
juriſdliction of any in England, taking in the entire counties of Lincoln, Leiceſter, Hunting— 


ton, Bedford, Bucks, and part of Hertlordſhire, and having under it fix archdeaconries, 


and 1255 pariſhes, of which 577 are impropriations. 


The air of this county, in the weſtern and northern parts, is much more healthful than 
in the eaſtern and ſouthern, where it is toggy and thick, by reaſon of the fea and the fens. 
The oil is allo different. being exceeding fertile and plealant in the weſt and north, yielding 
rich paſture, and bearing good crops of corn; but tennv, and more barren in the caſt and 
louth; however, they have here great plenty of fiſh and fowl, both wild and tame. Their 
cattle are reckoned larger than in any other county, except Somerſetſhire, which took a 
breed from hence about 120 years ago, and has much improved their bigneſs by th-'- richer 
paſtures. Upon the whole, the chief commoditics of Lincolnſhire are corn. cat] ih, 
owl, flax, wool, alabaſter, &c. In deicribing the places of note in this county, we thall 
$0 according to the three diviſions above mentioned, and begin with, 

I. Lindſey, which is the biggeſt and moſt north; where we have, 1. Lincoln, 102 com- 
puted, and 128 mealured miles north from London, a city and county of itſelf, ſituate on 
the river Witham ; antient, large, and built on the ſide of a bill, having 13 pariſh churches, 
belides the cathedral, a Ilately Gothic ſtructure, beautiful and lofty. It has markets on 
ueſdays and Fridays, 2. Grimſby, or Great Grimſby, about 26 miles north-eaſt of Lincoln, 
aid to be the firſt or ſecond corporation in England. It is governed by a mayor, high- 
teward, recorder, 12 aldcrmen, two bailiffs, &c. and fends two members to parliament. 
e chief trade is in coals and lalt, brought to the town by the Humber, Its market is on 
Vi aneidays, and it enjoys ſeveral privileges. It has a handſome large church, that looks 
Ihe a cathedral. 3. Barton, about 15 miles north-weſt from Grimſby, a ſtraggling town, 
nNowd for little elſe but being the common ferry over the Humber to Hull. It has a market 
n Mondays. 4. Burton, or Burton-Stather, about 12 miles ſouth-weſt of Barton, wel] 
1tuate for trade on the eaſtern bank of the Trent, and having a good market on Mondays, 

Glandfordbridge, 10 miles ſouth-eaſt from Burton, on the river Ankam, over which it 
as a ſtrong bridge: its market is on Thurſdav. 6. Kirton, nine miles ſouth weſt of Gland- 
'vrdbridge, has a market on Saturday, and a magnificent church. 7. Caſtor * 1 miles ſouth- 
calt from Kirton, has allo a market on Saturday. 8. Binbrook, eight miles ſouth-eal! : 
market on Wedneſdays. 9. Saltfleet, eight miles eaſt of Binbrook, a ſmall town with a 
weekly market, and frequented by the gentry for fiſh in the ſummer ſeaſon. 10. Market 
Ralen, 14 miles ſouth-weſt ; has a good market on Tueſday. 11. Louth, 11 miles eaſt, 2 
conſiderable town, with two markets, viz. on Wedneldays and Saturdays, 12. Gamiborough, 
even miles ſouth-weſt of Kirton. formerly but a {mall town, but of late, by its convenient 
as well as pleaſant ſituation on the banks of the Trent, by which means {hips go and come 
Ureetly to and from London, its trade is vaſtly increaſed, and the buildings much enlarged, 
It has a very great market on Tueldays. 13. Stanton, or Market-Stanton, ſeven miles ſouth- 
calt of Market-Raſen ; market on Monday. 14. Alford, 10 miles fouth-caſt of Louth ; market 
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I DDpLESEX, which had its name from the Middle Saxons, hag Buckinghamſhire on 


the welt, from which it is parted by the river Col; and the Shire Ditch. Hertford - 


{ 3\ 


lire on the nort! II, . ex On the Cult, from hich 1 18 leparate (l DY the IIver Lea; and the 
Ihiames on the ſouth, which divides it from Surrey and part of Kent. Its greatef. length 

Ia 8 * 1 \ 18 a 
from call to well is about 20 miles. , and breadth from NOrti to ſouth about 16. Its e 

ms lac F "= 1 oO 10 | . [ rect % itas 7 — 
1 FENCE 15 1 HIICS, It IS div! 60 11 ] Cell une eds, cont 0 about 247,000 

118 0 3, the number increafins continually, two cities -- ariſhes, bef 

130,000 110 U 55 LI 114111 4 1 ( Fe ) C CT N Pariihe 5 4 ( L i] 
U d cities, and five mark. towns. It ſends eight members ta Parliament, vi-. 1 O fo 


the county, four for London. an d two for We ade 1houy gh one of the { 
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es, it is by much the moſt confideratla being the © the metronalic 5. ak, 
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oi the Government. The air i: very Meant! nd the ſoil ges nerally fruit ful. 
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1. London, the metropolis of the whole } ingdom. It lies in 51 dog. 32 min. north [at 
longitude not reckoned, becauſe it is made the firſt im. ridian. It 18 mirahly well ſitug 4 
upon a gentle rifing bank, in a wholelome lol, mixed with gravel and land, upon . 

„ 5 : i 
famous river Thames. If we reckon with it W.. comet and Southwark. winch are con 


Ugnous to it, from Lime-h oule to the en d of Tot] rect, areleven miles and a half. and 

+ | * 7 1 2 , ! 1 3 » . p ; , b 1 
rom the end of Blackmore Street to the end of eee Wo miles and ha!. | 
L enjc ys many great pri, leges, Two SneTlts for London an Middleſex 


F [1 i f | 1 
are annually choſen by the liveryme n, who, though they are both of then [heriffs of 


London. yet both toget] ner make but one ſh, riff of Middleſex This g Treat city i 
lord- mayor, 20 aldermen, from the 26 Wards, into which the city is divid 4 and 299 com- 


mon-council men. The lord. mayor has alſo juriſcliction in the borough of Southwark, and 


on the river Thames, from Yenlet and the mouth of the Medw ay caſtward, as far as Colne- 


Diteh , above Stancs- Bridge, Weilward. The cc are 97 pariſhes VV thin the V alls I, 17 In the a 


libertics without, b el1des 1 | out-pariſhes in I liddleſey. The cathe ara] church of St. Pa ry, 
4 


Which was rebuilt by our famous architect Sir Chriſtopher r Wren, is one of the lat 


hone 
lat, 36: and moſt beautiful! 


Rructures in the World. Other public buildings are, the Tower: 
the Monument, erected in me mory of the dre 


61 
the 4 us ee called 


adlul fire in 1666, 


„neu the greatef] part of the city was laid in ales; the Royal ! Exch: ange; the Guild-Hal}, 
. WED RE AE. * 18 *4 * £ | | 
nere the buſineſs 'of le eit) is tranſacted; Lond on and Black-friars Bridges. the Bank, 
ella, and South-Sea houſes; the halls of the levera! companies, ſome of them very 

' ASX. 


eshincent; the h. Olpitals of St. Bartholomew. Au huet. Bridewell and Bethlem, &c. 


Ne. A \2rt1e1 1, e . 1 1 8 : 
%% Particular deſcription of which, and other 1 Aatcrs relating to this noble city, is 


ur Purpoſe, as it Would require a large ehne Let it fut e only to ſay, TY Its 
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$5. Uminfle T, V hoſe Dona are contiguous v0 thoſe ( f Lor do N, 15 Very large þ and, 
\ Ut (. 118 | Ar = 1 
ung its liberties, rea *S from Temple-Bar to Tothill. Fields. It is under the juxiſdic— 
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an and chapter, who have both civil and ecclelia{lica} » power; but ſince the 


relormation, 
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1 
General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of MIDDLESEx. 


reformation, the management of the civil part is in the hands of laymen, choſen 91 by 
hrmed by the dean and chapter, viz. an high ſteward, uſually one of the prime nbbili 
under-{ieward, and an high-bailiff, who returns the two repreſentatives for the City in Vat: 
Hament. Here are allo 14 burgeſſes, ſeven for the city, and ſeven for the liberties, . 
Office is much like that of the aldermen of London. In the city and liberties are 10 Pari{] : 
mol! of them very large. The moſt remarkable public buildings are, Weſtminſter-\lt,.. 
a ſurprizing pile of Gothic architecture, where the coronation ceremony is performed. 
in which arc a vaſt many rich and curious monuments, and the chapel of Henr; 1 
where our kings and queens are uſually interred: Weſtminſter-Hall, reckoned the 1; 7 
Chriſtendom without pillars, built by William Rufus, in 1096, where both houlc: ; 


— — 
2» —᷑ * 


ment meet, and the courts of juſtice are held: the royal palace of Whitehall, of 1.).;.., | 
only the noble banquetting-houle remains, the reſt having been burnt down: St. f. | 
palace, the New Buildings tor Public Offices in the Strand, Weltminſter-Bridge, & 


The towns are, 1. Enfield, 10 miles north of London, with a chace in the neige 
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hood : market on Saturday. 2. Edgworth, nine miles ſouth-weſt from Enfield, has a ma 
on Thurſday, and a noble ſeat near it, built by the late duke of Chandos. g. Uxb 
eight miles fouth-weſt of Edgworth, a long town, ſull of inns, on the river Colne : ! 

on Thurſday. 4. Brentford, a great thoroughfare, eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Us! 
divided into Old and New, has a good market on 'Tucſday for corn, &c. F. Stancs, 
miles ſouth-weſt of Brentlord, has a wooden bridge over the Thames, ſcveral good in, 


and a market on Friday. 


Villages and other chief places of note are, Hampton-Court, near a village called 
: . . . N 1 it | . | 
12 miles ſouth-weſt from London. It was founded by Caramal Woolley, and | 
crown upon Ins Incurring the guilt of high-treaſon; it was enlarged and finish cl by II | 


III. and has been lo improved by king William and queen Mary, and ſince the 
it 13 now one of the beſt, moſt magnificent, and commodious palaces in 3 and te 
furniture, hangings, paintings, gardens, &c. are every way anſwerable to it. Twickenham, 
north-eaſt of Hampton-Court, is a large handfome village, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks | 
of the Thames, and noted for the houſes of many perſons of quality. Ifleworth, abovea | 
mile north, is a village of much the ſame nature. Sion-Houſe, a mile eaſt, formerly a I 
monaſtery, now a nob le palace belonging to the duke of Northumberland. Hammerlinith, ; 
miles eaſt ot Brentlord, a la rge village with many gentlemens ſeats in and about it. Chilwick 
tothe well, is a village of much the ſame nature. Fulham, ſouth of Hammerſmith, chiel!y 
noted for a palace belonging to the biſhop of London. Chelſea, two miles caſt of Fulham, 
chiefly remarkable for its noble college or hoſpital for old and lame ſoldiers. Kenſiny; 
about a mile north, particularly noted for its royal palace on the edge of Hyde Park. Acton, 
pretty village on a hill, four nules north-weſt of Kenſington. Harrow, about bs mil 
north-weſl of Acton, ſtands on the higheſt hill in the county. II ampllead, near ſeven mil 
eaſl, ſtands on a pleaſant hill, with a heath about it, from whence there is a ET 1! 
pect of London and the adjacent country. Highgate, another pleaſant village on a d 
two miles calt from Hampſtead. Hornſey, about -a mile eaſt of Highgate, Tottenhan 
about hve miles north from London. Edmonton, two miles farther north. South-Gate, 1 
very pleaſant village on Enſield-Chaſe. Illington, a large and populous village, about bai: 
a mile north from London. Stoker Newington a oleafant village to the north-eaſt. 1: 
ncy, about two miles and a half narth-caſt from London, is reckoned the molt populo 


MN 


country pariſh in England, and has more gentlemen that keep their coaches than any ode 
town. Indeed, many of the villages near London may vie with towns, if not wich some 


' 


chics. Stepney, about a mile eaſt from London, is a large vil lage, and very pe opul Us 
Bow, about three miles calt from London, has many gentlemens feats, and a frone | 
over the Lea, leading into Eſlex. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
0: F 


TuEsSHIRE of DUMFRIES 


UMFRIES is bounded on the North by part of Uiyadldale, Tweedale, and Tivint- 
D dale; on the Welt by Tiviotdale, and Eſkdale; on the South by Solwey-Frith; and 
on the Weſt by Galloway and Kyle; extending about fifty miles in length, and thirty 
in breadth. ; 


4 


I 


Annandale, which ſignifies the dale or valley on the river Annan, lies on the eafi part of 
the ſhire between Niddildale on the weſt, and Elkdale on the ealt; extending twent 


miles 1n length, and fourteen in breadth, The r1\ er Annan runs through the middle of the 
ſhire, and falls into Solway-Frith, after a courle of twentv-leven miles, in which 1t receives 
ſeveral {mall rivers, that run on both ſides through plealant woods and truitſul fields abound— 
ing with paſture. This diviſion is a ltewartry, that gives title of marquis to the family of 
ſohnſton. 


"ww | 


. 4 * 


Nithldale, or Niddliſdale, on the weſt ſide of Annandate, is ſo called from the Nith or Nid. 
which runs through It ; it hath both paſture and arable lands; for though it is encompalſed 
on all ſides with a ridge of rocks, the bottoms produce abundance of corn, 

The river Nith, or Nid, iſſues out of a lake called Lochcure, and runs into. Solway-F: th 

Nithſdale is divided into the Overward, which contains the pariſhes in the pre{bytery_ of 
Pent-pont ; and the Netherward, containing thole of Dumfries preſhyterv. Here «5, ere | 

£ 1 8 4 


« LY 
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merly woods and foreſts, which are now much exhauſted ; and nieces of gold have after 
great rains been found in ſome of the brooks. 


: 
mouth of the Annan, where it falls into Solway-Frith, ſeventy miles to the louth © 
burgh. It had once a caltle and a pretty good trade but being often taken by the Epolith. 
and burnt to the ground in the reign of Edward VL mot of the merchants removed 
to Dumtries, and it has never ſince reco\ ered itſelf. It has however a weekly rxet, with 
2 handiome bridge over the river, 


*. Wh 1 1 4 * 
Annan, the chief town of Annandale was an ancient royal burgh and ſea-port at the 


3 ; : : | rol weak; s 11 CA. | 
kingdom, is a pleaſant and thriving place, whence it has been called The Liverpool of 
Scotland: 11 ſtands eight miles from che mouth of the Nith, in the HtY-tOurth degree fifty 
minutes north latitude, but the tide lowing up brings [mall ſhips cloſe to the c. av, and 
about four miles lower, the largelt ſhips may ride in ſalety. It has [pactous ſtreets, with a 
ſtately church, and a caſtle, which, though old, 15 pretty ſtrong. It has allo four gates, 
and a noble bridge of free- lone over the river, leadin to Galloway : this bridge has thirteen 
arches, and is eltcemed the fineſt in Scotl; e mi . hic! | 
ches, and is eltcemed the fineſt in Scotland. In the middle of it is 3 gate which bounds 
the hire of Dumfries and the [iewartry of Galloway. A ſtreet leads rom it by an caſy 
alcent to the caſtle, which is on the caſt ſide of the town, and commands a proſpect of the 
f 5 125 fs LIK 3 a ; | = | 0 N ahon 
town and the adjacent country; and from the caſtle a [pacious high {treet runs by an eaſy 


Dumfries, the chief town of Nithſdale. and the Capital of the ſouth-weſt part of the 


1 
? 
1 

4 


deſcent to the church, which is half a mile diſtant. On each fide of the high ftroet are good 
* . % * * — a N 
ſtone buildings, thoſe on the north {ide having gardens next the river; and about the middle 
ot 1t are the Exchange and the town-houſe. It has likewiſe a large market-place, with 
Re .. : 1} : | f 6 2 : g « : : 8 . . 1 C. * DEAR » * . ) f 
Tees erols. The town gives the title of earl to the ancient family of Crichton, It is the 
* 1 7 T7. 4” . k © CY | * . 6 3 7 
3 1 a pre bytery, to which belongs eighicen pariſhes, and is the place where the provm— 
cul iynod meets, which conſiſts of four prelbyteries, that have under them filiv-four 
pariſhes. | | 


The country round the town is very pleaſant, and adorned with many ſeats of gentlemen, 


all hinely planted with trees. 


- Oramlapric lies leventeen miles to the north of Dumfries; it has a weekly-market, and 
8 es title Of earl to the duke of Queenſbury, who has here a noble palace, adorned with 
rere turrets, grand avenues, gardens, and terrace walks, beſides a ſtately ſtone 

ge over the river Nith. Like Chatſworth in Derbyſhire, it ſtands in a wild rocky coun- 


tr , % ' ” TY 711 - » 16 - f ö 
try, and is environed with mountains. It is a ſquare free-ſtone building, and has hanging 


| on i, G . . ; 
Fal cut out of the rock dow n to the river, adorned with water-works and grottos, with 
plantation of gaks fix miles in length. | 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


M 10-1 0. T H:L-A iN; on 
EDINBURGHSHIRYE 


L HIS 1s the Princip: al county in North- Britain, both on account of its fertility and * 
it contains the capital. It is bounded on the Eaſt by Eaſt-Lothian for thirtcen »; 
together ; on the South- Eaſt | by Berwickſlire for about four miles; on the South by the 


ſhire of Sel kirk and T'weedale, in Peeblelhire, for thirteen miles; on the South- Weſt by 
Lanerk{hire for {ix or ſeven miles; and by the ſame on the Weſt for two miles; on 


5 


the North-W eſt by Linlithgowſhire for fourteen miles; and on the North by the Frith of 


Forth, ior eight miles : extending about twenty-one miles in length, and in ſome places {$x 
teen or ſeventeen in breadth ; but in others not above five or ix. 

Mid-Lothian is fo fertile that it yields a great deal of corn of all forts, with good 4 86 8 
for cattle, and is prov ided with all neceſlaries i in abundance, particularly coals, hme-{to; 


ana a kind of ſoft black marble; and near the water of Leith, ſome miles diſtance 8 


Edinh Murch, is 2 copper mine. 


Edinburgh, the me tropolis of North. Britain, is ſituated in the fifty- fifth degree fifty-ſeven 
minutes north latitude, and in the ſecond degree hIty-hve minutes w reſt longitude ; filty-two 
miles w eſt⸗ north-weſt of Berwick upon Tweed, ninety north of Carliſle, one hundred and 
ninety-nine north-north-weſt of York, and three hundred and ninetv-lix miles north-north- 
welt of London. It is a city and county of itſelf, and was formerly the royal ſeat of the 
kings of Scotland. In this city alſo the parliaments were held, as are {till the lupreme 
courts of judicature. It ſtands two miles to the ſouth of the port of Leith, and is ſcated 


upon the {ide of a high hill, or rather a narrow ridge. At the extremity ol the ealt-end of 


the city is the palace of Holy -Rood-Houſle, which, from its being originally an abbey of 
that name, was firſt converted into a palace by king James V. and rebuilt by king Charles II, 
all but two towers on the north-ſide of the entrance. It is a magnificent ſtone building in 
tie form of a {quare, adorned with the ſeveral orders of archite cure, and divided into tour 
courts. The entrance 1s very grand, and over the gate 1s a large apartment, which the duke 
of Hamilton claims as hereditary ke -eper of the palace. 

The caſtle is ſeated at the weſt-end of the city, is inacceſſible on the north, weſt, and 
ſouth ; and the entrance from the city is defended by a round battery, and an out-work at 
the foot of it. In this {trutture is a royal palace, magnificently built with hewn-ſtone, in 
which are kept the regalia and the records of ſtate. Here is allo the magazine for the ar! 
and ammunition of the public; and there are deep vaults in the rock, which are ſaid to be 
bomb- prook. It is furniſhed with water by two wells in the rock; and has a chapel [Or the 
ule of the garriſon, The governor is always a perſon of the firſt quality, and general of th 
forces; and both he, the lieutenant- governor, foot-major, and other Officers, have very 
handlome apartments. From the callle is a delightful proſpect over the city and neighbour 
INT COUNtry. 

Leith „Which is the port of Edinburgh, is a large flouriſhing town in the fiſty-fifth org 
fifty-eight minutes north latitude, and the ſecond degree fifty nine minutes well le n, 
two miles to the north of Edinburgh. It lies on the Frith of Forth, upon a riv er called 
The Water of Leith, which falls into the frith on the well-fide ok the town. 1 he 8 
runs through the middle of the town, and over it is a ſtately ſtone bridge of one large 4 | 
to which ſhips of burthen may come, and at high water lay their ſides cloſe to the my 
Here is a very fine quay, well wharſed with ſtone, and fenced with piles. At the mc auth 0! 
the harbour 1s a very long and well built pier, which runs out a great way beyond the i; alt 
and prevents the entrance of the harbour being filled with ſand. 

North-Le 1th, which hes on the other ſide of the harbour, has docks for building © . 
pairing of hips; with the ruins of a citadel built by Oliver Cromwell, and in part dung 
liſhed by Charles IT. 

Dalkeith is a pretty large and pleaſant town, defended by a caltle ; it ſtands at the cot. 
fluence of the two rivers Elk, fix miles to the ſouth- eaſt of Edinburgh, and is the ſeat of a 
preſbytery that contains ten pariſhes. 

The Iſland of Baſs ſtands within the Forth, a mile from the ſouth ſhore, and is about forty- 
five miles to the eaſt of Edinburgh. It is about a mile round, and is on every {ide a ſteep rock, 
it being only acceſſible by one perſon at a time. It riſes high above the ſea in the form of a 
cone. At the top was a fort mounted with cannon ; but ſince the Revolution it has been 
neglected, In the lower part the force of the tide has worn a hole almoſt through. 
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GENERAL DESUCUKIPFION 


O. F 


THE SHIRES OF NAIRN AND 
Roo. 


AI RN is in ſome meaſure united to Cromartyſhire, by their ſending alternately one 


member to parliament. Nairn is bounded en the North by Murray-Frith ; on the 
Eaſt by Elgin; and on the Weſt and South by Invernels, comprehending the weſt part of 
Murray, which lies between the river Findorn and Nairn, extending in its greateſt length 


twenty miles, and in its greateſt breadth fourteen. 


The air is very wholeſome, and the winters pretty mild. The lower part of the country 
bears nuch corn, which is ſoon ripe; but the high country is litter for paſture. It has many 
woods of fir and other trees, eſpecially in the ſouth-weſt part of the ſhire, on the banks of 
the river Nairn. It has many lakes and mountains, yet abounds with little towns and 


villages. 


Nairn, the principal town, is a royal burgh, a hundred and four mites from Edinburgh, 
and had formerly a harbour, which is now choked up with ſands that cover the ruins of an 


ancient caſtle. 


Cromartyſhire is but a ſmall county in a peninlula, ſeparated on the ſouth from Nairnſhire 
by a part of Murray-Frith which runs up to Invernels ; and on the north from Roſsſhire by 
the frith of Cromarty; it being bounded on the welt by the ſhires of Inverneſs and Roſs; 


and is only twelve miles long, and three where broadeſt. 


Cromarty, the capital, is delightfully ſeated fourteen miles from Inverneſs, on the branch 
of the Murray-Frith called the Frith of Cromarty : a road where the whole royal navy 
might ſecurely anchor, and have ſea-room enough; though it is not much uſed either by the 
natives, or by any one elſe. At the entrance to this frith are dangerous rocks calletl the 
Craigs ; and at this town is a terry which croſles into Roſsſhire, from which the inhabitants 


are ſupplied with peat for fuel. It is a market-town, and has ſpacious links, or a level green 


ſtrand. It gave title of earl to an unfortunate nobleman, who was alſo hereditary ſheriff of 
the county: but both titles are now fallen to the crown. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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DUMBARTONSHIRE, on 
EENG AX. 


—_— 


*HIS county, which lies on the other ſide of the Clyde above Glaſgow, runs far north 

among a cluſter of hills, and is bounded on the South by the frith and river of Clyd Y 
on the Eaſt by Menteith and Stirlingſhire, it being ſeparated from the latter by the water 9! 
Blane ; on the North by the Grampian-Hills; on the North-Weſt by Argyleſhire ; and or 
the Weſt by the lake called Loch-Long, and a water of the ſame name that falls in 
it. It extends forty-one miles in length, and twenty-ſeven in breadth. Its bounds were 
formerly larger than they are at preſent, eſpecially on the eaſt-ſide; and it has now on; 


twelve pariſhes. | 


The lower part of Dumbartonſhire, which lies to the eaſt, is very fruitful in corn: 
eſpecially towards the rivers ; and the upper, which is hully, 1s fit for paſture, eſpecially at 
the beginning of the Grampian-Hills, and feeds numerous flocks of ſheep. It has alſo 
a noble herring-hſhery in two bays, named Loch-Long, and Lock-Fyn, that break int; 
it from the mouth of the Clyde, 


Levin, the Latin name for Lenox, is derived from the river Leven, which runs from 
Loch-Lomond into the Clyde. This loch, or lake, ſpreads between the mountains, twent!- 
four mules in length, and eight in breadth, though at the narroweſt part it is but two. I 
abounds with fiſh, particularly with a delicious fort of the eel kind, called pollac, that is (aid 
to be peculiar to this lake, whence its banks are lined with the cottages of fiſhermen. 1: 
contains thirty iſlands, three of which have churches, and many of the reſt are inhabited, 
particularly Inchmurin, which is fruitful in corn and graſs, and abounds with deer. Severa] 
of them are called Floating Iſlands: theſe are ſaid to be artificial, and formed of beams f. 
tened together and covered with earth and turf ; upon ſome of theſe are forts, into whic 
the natives uled to retire in time of war. The ſhire of Lenox, together with the town 0: 
Richmond in Yorkſhire, give the title of duke to the family of Lenox deſcended from k 
Charles II. 


Dumbarton, the principal town of this ſhire, from which it takes its name, is ſeatcd a 
the confluence of the Leven and the Clyde, fifteen miles to the north-welt of Glaſgow, aud 
was once conſiderable for its trade, which is now much decayed ; but is {till remarkable 0 
its caſtle, which 1s thought to be one of the ſtrongeſt in Europe; it being ſeated on the 10} 
of a craggy rock, very ſteep on all ſides, except to the Clyde. It has only one narrow lic 
afcent, where ſteps are cut out of the rock, paſſable by only one man at a time The rler 
Leven on the weſt, and the Clyde on the ſouth, ſerve it for ditches; and to the well 
ward lies a morals, which 1s overflowed by every tide, 


As this 1s one of the great ſtrong paſſes between the low country and the Highland 
a governor and a garriſon are conſtantly kept in it. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


Deſcription of HADLEY CASTLE, in EA. 


ADLEY (or Hadleigh) is a village, in former times belonging to Hubert de Burgh, carl 
H of Kent, and grand juſticiary of England; and here, in the reign of king Henry III. he 
built a caſtle. It was erected on the brow of a ſteep hill; and about a mile to the ſouthward 
ſtands Hadley church. 

The entrance into this building, which is conſtructed of ſtone, was between two towers, at 
the north-welt corner. Two towers alſo were at the ſouth-eaſt and north-caſt corners, having 
loop-holes on the ſides. At the bottom of theſe towers, the walls are nine feet in thickneſs, 
and the reſt five feet, and are ſtrengthened by buttreſſes on the north and ſouth fides. The carth 
Iving high near the towers at the entrance, there is a ditch cut behind, which runs along the 
north fide of the caſtle. 

„King Henry granted the manor of Hadley with Raley, (ſays Morant, in his Hiſtory of 
Efſex) and, we preſume, as a part thereof to Hubert de Burgh, who built the caſtle here. 
From that time 1t 15 mentioned as the caſtle and park of Hadley. But Hubert being diſgraced, 
the eſtate reverted to the crown. King Henry III. in 1268, committed the government of this 
caſtle to Richard de Thany. King Edward I. afligned the caſtle, village, and park of Hadleigh 
to his queen, then valued at 13I. 6s. 8d. a year. Aubrey de Vere, earl of Oxford, held this 
manor for life, with reverſion to the king and his heirs, in the year 1400. And ſo did Edmund 
Plantagenet, after him, but alſo only for life, King Henry VI. granted the caſtle and manor to 
Edward of Hadham, earl of Richmond ; and Henry VIII. beſtowed the ſame as a maintenance 
on his forſaken wite, Anne of Cleves.” 

Lord Rich held theſe honours, together with a fiſhery and the advowſon of the church, and 
alſo obtained other grants in the parith, in the reign of king Edward VI. To theſe and all his 
eſtates the earls of Warwick ſucceeded, On the partition of their honours and poſſeſſions 
between ſix coheirs, this was the lot of Henry St. John, Eſq. afterwards created a baronet. Sir 
Francis St. John of Longthorpe, in Northamptonſhire, purchaſed this eſtate of Henry viſcount 
Bolingbroke ; and Sir Francis's daughter Mary brought it in marriage to Sir John Bernard, of 
Brampton, by which means it came into that family. 


— — — 


Deſcription of the MONASTERY of JARROW, or GYRWI, 
at Durham. 


ee is remarkable for the refidence, and as ſome aſſert, is in the vicinity of the birth- 
place, of the old hiſtorian Venerable Bede; (it was certainly that of his education.) A 
number of tales are related of him here; and his oaken chair that appears to have been hewn 
out with an axe, (the back excepted) which is of more modern conſtruction, is ſhewn as a 
precious remain of Antiquity. | 

The monaſtery, (dedicated to St. Paul) was founded in 654, and firſt occupied by ſeventeen 
monks from Wiremouth or Weremouth, having one Ceolfrid for their abbot. It was a Bene- 
gictine monaſtery, and owed its rife to Benedict Bitcop, who ſent the above-mentioned monks 
hither : he was deſcended from a noble family, firſt a ſoldier, then a miniſter to king Oſwy; 
afterwards he travelled to Rome, where he was inſtructed in the monaſtic diſcipline, and return- 
ng to England, obtained a grant of lands from Egtrid, then king of the Northumbrians, for 
ehdowing this and Wiremouth monaſtery, both of which, however, afterwards became cells to 
Durham, 195 
| Jarrow monaſtery was ſituate on an eminence upon the river Tyne. It does not ſeem, from 
its remains, which conſiſt chiefly of the chapel, now uſed as a pariſh church, to have been ever 
very extenirve, This church has but one aiſle, but there are the marks of farther buildins 
On the north wall; on which, within the church, is a Latin inſcription, rendered not at all the 
Fer for the laſt repairs made in the building. Here are ſome circular, and ſome pointed 
4 = 4 E= many pieces of ſhort columns in the Saxon ſtyle are ſeen among the ruins, The 

1 ot the church is a lain circular arch, having a croſs on its north jamb. 
W 510 2 88 of this monaſtery, is ſaid to have been the firſt introducer of the art of 
N | os 0 55 anc 3 oy hence perhaps aroſe a ridiculous tale, That it was never 
© That the wind, þ 2 i way 1 may not lo caſily give us a true idea why it thould be ſaid, 

Notwithſtandine t * ny 5 48 f | 

ex . ee wa - oiten damaged, and almoſt totally deſtroyed, by the 
Ns ian Blige N uced to the neceſſity of ſaying maſs in a temporary ſkeleton of 
of 1 Oe p 0 a walls, and a roof of hewn timber, yet we find it was certainly rebuilt 

one; though we know not by whom, or at what period. However, it continued a religi 
oule till the diſſolution when its . D 5 Ari. an 8 
mum; but. on, When its revenues, as ugdale ſays, araounted to 38l. 14s, 4d. per 
3 out to 4ol. 78. 3d, according to Speed. 

Deſcription 
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Deſcription of GOAT's HEAD MONASTERY, OKEHAMPTON CASTLE, 


* * 
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Delcription of GOAT's HEAD, or GATESHIDE MONAS. 
TERY, in Durhan. 


T 1s uncertain when this houſe was founded; but we know that its remains ſtand on +!.. 

right-hand ſide of the high-ſtrect, leading to Newcaſtle bridge: the entrance ſeems rather 
modern, which is through a low ſtone gate, ornamented with pilaſters. Conſiderably above 12k 
acres was the ſpace of ground taken up by the monaſtery, and its neceſſary appendages. Ther, 
are the remains of a houſe to the eaſtward, which ſeems to have been conſtructed out ot 
materials of fome parts of this houſe. Both may now be termed ruins. 

It appears that a monaſtery ſtood on this ſpot in 653, of which one Uttanus or Uttan was th. 
abbot, and that, among certain holy men choſen by king Penda's ſon, to inſtruct him in tl. 
Chriſtian religion, a perſon named Adda is mentioned, ſaid to be this Uttan's brother. Tanne 
quoting Bourne, ſays, ** 'The monaſtery of Uttanus was where Mr. Riddle's, or Gateſhead hou 


JJ 


is NOW. 

The chapel ſtands neareſt the road; a number of pointed arches and niches ornament the wed 
end of it. The whole conſiſts of a ſingle aiſle, which is twenty-ſix paces long, by twenty-one 
in breadth. Here are ſome ſteps ſtill remaining which lead to the altar, and there is near it 
grave-ſtone, on which a croſs is carved. The arches of the windows, except thoſe at the caſt ud 
welt ends, are pointed without but round within. 

As it was underſtood that the Roman Catholics made uſe of this chapel, ſome perſons, who 
profeſſed more blind zeal than true chriſtian knowledge, ſet it on fire. The fite was late in 
potleſſton of Ralph Clavering, Eſq. 

Gateſhead, or rather Goat's Head, from whence this houſe derived its antient appellation 
ſtands over againſt Neycaſtle, and was ſuppoſed to have been formerly part of it, thous): 
divided by the river; there is a ſtone bridge over the Tyne, which fixes the boundary betyer: 
the biſhopric of Durham, and the county of Northumberland. 


a 
|} 
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Deſcription of OREHAMPTON CASTLE, in Devonſhire, 


KEHAMPTON is a town pleaſantly fituated on the river Oke, being a place of gre: 
antiquity, which William the Norman beſtowed on his favourite Baldwin de Maris, as u. 
find by Doomſday-Book. 

Near Okchampton, and almoſt in the centre of the county, ſtands the caſtle, which appears 
to have been conſtructed by Baldwin de Brioni. 

At preſent it may truly be ſtyled a pile of ruins, fome fragments of the walls, and part 0. 
the keep, being the only remains; yet from theſe it appears pretty evident, that it was once « 
ſolid building, and occupied a conſiderable extent of ground. 

Ihe eſtate coming to the carl of Rivers, went by marriage to the Courtneys, earls of Devon- 
ſhire; and in that family we find it continued till it was forteited to the crown by their adherence 
to the Houſe of Lancaſter in the civil wars, in which Thomas de Courtney and his brother John 
alſo loſt their lives, the former being made priſoner, and beheaded, by order of Edward IV. ar 
Pomfret, and the other falling in the ſame cauſe at Tewkſbury. Sir John Dynham then ha. 
a grant of the honour of Okehampton ; but it ſoon became forfeited to the crown again. 


Deſcription of St. BOTOLPH's PRIORY, at Colcheſter, in 
Lex. 


HE Priory of St. Botolph, which ſtood on the ſouth fide of the church, has ſuffered | 

much by the devaſtations of time, that a few of its walls only are now remaining. As !' 
the church, that was entire till the town of Colcheſter was beſieged by the army of the parlla- 
ment, but was wantonly ruined in the year 1648. 

The weſtern front, with interſecting ſemicircular arches of Roman bricks, contraſting th 
colour of the ſtone, have a good effect; and from the quantity of thoſe bricks, there is reat«! 
to ſuppole this ſtructure was raiſed out of the ruins ot one yet more antient. The angles ot th. 
front had formerly two towers. 5 

Several bencfactlons were confirmed to them by king Henry I. who alſo preſented them wit!: 
the whole tythes of his royal demeſnes in Hatfield Regis, on the eaſy condition of ſending *- 
him and his heirs a horſe of five ſhillings price, to be maintained for 40 days, at the king 
expence, (together with a ſack and ſpur) whenever he ſhould make war in Wales. 

The nave and two fide aiſles of the church, whoſe ruins yet remain, were ſeparated by 4 
double row of thick columns, of which fix on the north ſide, but only two on the ſouth 4“ 
10w ſtandling. | | 

The priory, at the diſſolution, was valued at 1341. 13s. 4d. king Henry VIII. granted it to 
lord Chancellor Audley, who ſold it to Sir A. Clarke; from that family it came to Oliver 
Hendricks, and was by him conveyed to Oliver Burkin : he transferred it to Matthew Martin, 
LI. in 1520, who beſtowed it on major-general Price his ſon-in-law, 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


Deſcription of BASINGWERK MONASTERY, in Fiintfhre, 
North Wales, 


BOUT a mile to the eaſtward of Holiwell, near the road, ſtand the ruins of the antient 
abbey. Some part of the church, as well as of the refectory, ſtill remain; but no traces of 
funeral monuments, or other curioſities, except a piece of 2 broken croſs, can be ſeen among the 
runs. | : 
The arches of the windows are pointed, though ſeveral of thoſe that belong to the doors are 
ſemicircular; but all plain. The ſtructure was once large, and appears to have been compoſed 
of the reddiſh grit- ſtone found in the neighbourhood. | 

There is reaſon to conclude that the convent was founded in the year 1131, by Ranulph, earl 
of Cheſter. But it was afterwards greatly enlarged, and was occupied by Ciſtertian monks in 
the reign of king Henry the Second, It was dedicated to St. Mary. 

Several charters are mentioned in the Monaſticon, among which are thoſe of king Henry II. of 
Llewellyn, prince of Wales, and of David his fon ; that of Henry confirming 10l. per annum to 
the church of Gleilope, Holiwell, and Fullbroch, with the chapel of Baſingwerk, its mills and 
other appurtenances, and certain rents in Cheſter, the gift of Ranulph, carl of Cheſter, and other 
barons, with varidus benefactions. Two of theſe charters have no date, but that of David ſpeci- 
fies 1240. Within theſe fourſcore years the abbey was inhabited ; but part of it has ſince been 
wlled down in order to erect a houſe in the vicinity. An old oak, called the Abbot's oak, fitteen feet 
in girth, ſtands at a ſmall diſtance ; as alſo does a barn ſtriped with timber, where a grave- ſtone 
is preſerved in commemoration of one who had choſen to be buried bencath or near the monaſtery, 
on ag unt of the reputed ſanctity of the place, This inſcription, diveſted of fanciful marks 
and ialfe ſpelling, runs thus, 

ESV MARIA. | 

Here licth the body of George Petre, late of Greenfield, in Flintſhire, Eſq. ſon to William 
lord Petre, baron of Ingleſtone [or Ingateſtone] in Eflex, and married to Anne, the relict of 
ohn Moſtoin, Eſq. being the daughter of Henry Fox, Eſq. who, for the Roman Catholic faith, 
and loyalty to his majeſty, left his eee and ſpending Fs time with great edification of his 
neighbours, died at Wexford, on the 26th day of September, A. D. 1647, aged 34.” 

The revenues of the abbey were valued at the ſum of 1 Fol. 7s. 3d: at the diſſolution. Henry 
ap Harry obtained a grant of the eſtates in the 32nd Fear of king Henry VIII. which at nach 
deſcended to the Moſtyn family. The fituation of the place is delightful, commanding a prol- 
pect of the river Dee, Cheſter, Park Gate, and diſtant hills of Lancaſhire, 


— — — 


Deſcription of St. DONAT's CASTLE, in Glamorganfhire. 


S far as can be collected from old records, it ſeems there was a caſtle on this ſpot in the reign 

of William Rufus; but when it was firſt erected is uncertain. However it is ſaid before 

that time to have been poſſeſſed by a Britiſh chief, who was baſely betraved to the Normans, 
and being murdered, they ſeized upon his eſtate, ; 

This edifice ſtands near Naſh Point, at the diſtance of about five miles from Cowbridge, on 
an eminence, from whence the proſpect is extenſive. There are fine gardens, and likewiſe a 
park weſtward of the caſtle, Itis ſurrounded by a ditch, alſo in ſome places by a triple wall, and 
was certainly very ſtrong in all quarters, except that towards the park, which riting fuddenly, 
overlooks it. This incloſure is well wooded and ſtocked with deer. 98 3 

In the account of the diviſion of the lordſhip of Glamorgan, in Powel's Hiſtory of Wales, 
about the time abovementioned we read the following article : | 

Item, to Sir William le Eſterling, alias Stradling, he gave the caſtle and manor of St. 
Donat's, or Denewit, being one knight's fee; now parcel of the poſſeſſions of Sir Edward 
Stradling, that now is.”—And it is moſt likely that the caſtle was built by ſome of the Stradlings, 
in Whole family, for a period of 684 years, it continued, till being extinct, at laſt, the eſtate 
deſcended to Buſſy Manſell, Eſquire. It was certainly a very large pile of building, and has 
juſtly been remarked not to be in ſo ruinous a condition as ſome other ſtructures that appear of 
later date. 5 | 
There is a watch-tower a little to the weſtward, which ſeems of the ſame date with that build» 
ing, fram whence the proſpect is very ſtriking and extenſive. | 

Several additions have been made at different times to the remains of this caſtle, in order to 
render it a commodious habitation for a private family, Many coins, and other pieces of Roman 
Antiquity, have been dug up in the neighbourhood. | 


Deſcrip- 


ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, Ke. 


Deſcription of COITY CASTLE, in Glamorganſh:re. 


YT is not certain when a caſtle was füfſt erected on the fite where the remains are ſituate. 

However, it is moſt likely to have owed its origin to Payne (or Paganus) de Turberville, who 
accompanied the Norman, Robert Fitz-Haiman, on an expedition into that part of Wales, about 
the year 1092. This knight, with twelve others, being invited by Einon, who had revolted from 
Rhys (or Rice) ap Tudor, prince of South Wales, and taken ſhelter with Jeſtin ap Gurgant, 
lord of Glamorganſhire, entered that province with troops to aſſiſt them, committing dreadful 
ravages. After ſome obſtinate diſputes the W elch prince was vanquiſhed and ſlain; but Einon not 
conceiving his countryman had fullfiled his agreements, ſtirred up the Norman knight againſt 
him likewiſe. The conſequence was, as indeed might have been expected, that Jeſtin was de- 
feated in battle, Glamorganthire over- run, the moſt fertile parts taken by the Norman conquerors, 
and Einon, who firſt ſought the aid of foreigners, compelled to take for his portion the moun- 
tainous and barren ſpot, while his allies divided among them the more pleaſant and fruitful parts 
of the country. And it was in this diviſion that the lordſhip of Coity, with its dependances, is 
{aid to have fallen to Payne de Turberville abovementioned, who there erected this caſtle for de- 
fence. For ſeveral generations the lordſhip remained in that family, till Sir Richard Turberville, 
having no male hcirs bequeathed it to thoſe of Sir Roger Berkerolles, knight; but, for the like 
defect, it came to Sir William Gamage ; of which Leland obſerves ; 

This caſtle is maintained; and ſome ſay it once belonged to Payne, called for his ruffling 
there, Diable ; now Gamage is lord of it, and it is his principal houſe.” 

In the 16th year of the reign of king James I. Sir Robert Sidney being created earl of Leiceſter, 
eſpouſed Barbara, the daughter of john Gamage, Eſq. lord of Coity ; and thus that and other 
eſtates came into his poſſeſſion. This Barbara had 11 children, with whom the was drawn in 
one picture that is at Perſhurſt Houſe, in Kent. By a ſtrange conceit alfo, a clump of trees m 
the park there, twelve in number, are ſaid to repreſent their lady and her numerous offspring. 

In proceſs of time this eſtate deſcended to the Edwins. The caſtie ſtands in a pleaſant and 
fruitful country, which tempted Fitz-Haiman's knights to ſettle in and about this quarter. 


Deſcription of RHUDLAN CASTLE, in Flnthre. 


HIS fortreſs was once accounted a ſtately edifice, and conſidered as a place of ſome impor- 

tance. It is fituate on the river Clwyd, and, according to ſome authors, was originally 

built by Llewellyn ap Sibfilht, prince of Wales. There were formerly a priory and an hoſpital 
in the town; the remains of the latter were recently in being. 

The time when the preſent caſtle was erected is a diſputed point. Some have fixed its date as 
low as the reign of our firſt Edward, among whom is the author of the letters from Snowdon ; 
but this calculation appears to be erroneous. The old fortreſs was burnt by Harold in 1063, in 
return for fome Welch depredations. It appears, however, to have been rebuilt ſoon afterwards, 
as it was taken in 1098, by Robert, thence ſurnamed de Rhudlan, a nephew of the earl of 
Cheſter. It was given at a later period to Hugh Beauchamp, by king Henry the Second. 

We find it became a ſubject of contention in the reign of king Edward the Firſt. David, lord 
of Denbigh, having joined his forces to thoſe of his brother Llewellyn, laid fiege to the place, 
but retired on the approach of the Engliſh monarch. Yet this, as well as ſome other caſtles, was 
taken by Rice, the fon of Malgom, and Gryflith ap Meredith ap Owen, but did not remain long 
in their hands, as Edward reſided here, and his queen Eleanor was here delivered of a Prince, re- 
ſpecting whom, it is ſaid, he told the Welch chiefs, aſſembled, that he intended to appoint 
them a governor, who was a native of their country, and againſt whom none of them could bring 
any accuſation : an Engliſh parliament was held at this place in the ſame reign, Richard the 
Second dined here in company with the earl of Northumberland, who carried him priſoner to 
London, where he afterwards reſigned his crown in a full aſſembly of the great council of the 
nation. 

There is a valley at the mouth of the river Clwyd, which was never known to be overflowed 
though it appears to be lower than the level of the ſea, and the proſpect from thence is very 
delightful. Hiſtory records, that Offa, king of Mercia, and Meredith, king of Dyvid, in the 
year 794, both loſt their lives in a battle fought at Rhudlan. This place is now but a mean 


village, though it was formerly in repute, the ſcene of much action, and the reſidence of 
Princes, os 


Deſcrip- 


Deſcription of St. WINIFRID's WELL, and HAWARDEN GAS TLE. 


Deſcription of St. WINIFRID's WELL, in FHlinſſhire. 


HE town of Holywell takes its name from this ſpring, which lies at the bottom of three 
hills at its eaſt end, and is covered by a ſmall gothic building of fome Antiquity, and re- 
markable for its neatneſs. The work forms a canopy on the inſide over the well, which has a 
ſhield charged with a coat of arms, long fince effaced by time in its centre. The portrait of St. 
Winifrid {till remains on the walls, which were formerly painted. 

The water here paſſes through an arch into a ſmall court. The well forms an oblong, being 
about twelve feet long and ſeven feet wide. The walls are hung round with votive memorials 
of the efficacy of the ſpring, that, however, ſeem to be exaggerated; but this is by no means 
wonderful, when it is conſidered that the general prejudices of the vulgar here, of whom no 
ſmall number are of the Romiſh perſuaſion, have magnified ſome naturally curious circumſtances 
into the bulk of miracles. The well is indeed extremely clear, and has inconteſtibly been proved 
ſerviceable in ſome complaints : it boils up like a caldron with vaſt force, and ſends forth an 
amazing quantity of water in a ſhort ſpace of time, which turns a mill at a ſmall diſtance ; and, 
in a printed defcription, it has been pretended to emit no leſs than an hundred tons per minute. At 
the bottom are ſeveral ſtones ſpotted with red, whole affinity to blood appears to ſome weak 
minds to countenance the following legend, which we inſert for the entertainment, we could not 
be fo abſurd as to introduce it to engage the belief of our readers. 

Once on a time,—it 1s generally related to be in the ſeventh century,—a young maiden whoſe 
name was Winifrid, then living under the care of her pious uncle Bueno, a profeſſor and warm 
admirer of a monaſtic life, a neighbouring tyrannical and laſcivious prince, called Cradoc, at- 
tempted firſt to bend her to his deſires, and afterwards to commit a rape on her perſon. Being 
ſtruck with horror, the trembling virgin fled, to eſcape the violence intended to her chaſtity ; but 
this ſavage chief purſuing and overtaking her, his luſt was changed into ſuch a fit of rage, that 
he drew his ſword and mfſtantly ſtruck off her head, which took its way down the valley, 
where a ſpring of ſovereign virtues directly burſt from the earth; but in commemoration 
of the event the ſtones at the bottom of this ſtream were marked with indelible ſtains of blood. 
The virgin's loſs was ſoon after repaired by Bueno, who coming that way, took up the head, 
which he well knew, and, finding the body, united them again; but Cradoc was ſtruck dead, 


and the ground opening, his blackened corpſe was conveyed to the infernal regions, as a deſerved 


puniſhment for his monſtrous wickedneſs. The good Winifrid, who lived fifteen years after 


this reſtoration, ſo timely effected by Bueno's piety , ufed to ſend him an annual token or preſent 
when he went over to Ireland; to expedite the diſpatch of which, ſhe had only to place the gift 
on the ſtream of the well, and from thence it was conveyed to his place of reſidence, fifty miles 
beyond the ſea, which ſome might be inclined to ſet down for a trivial and unneceſſary miracle. 

As Giraldus Cambrenſis, an author that has been found ready enough to recite ſtories of ſuch 
a nature, mentions nothing of this, it is pretty clear that its fabrication was of a later date, as 
ſome have ſuggeſted, by a community of monks in that neighbourhood. St. Winitrid died at 
Gwytherin, in Denbighſhire, but, in the reign of king Stephen, her remains were conveyed to 
the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Shrewſbury : and a bell belonging to the church was ſuper- 
{titiouſly chriſtened in honour of her, after which it was reported to work many miracles. 

So extravagantly fond have ſome been of believing the miraculous powers of this water, or 
excuſing their failure, that we find one inſtance among others of a man who declared himſelf 
cured of the rheumatiſm by its wondrous preternatural virtue ; when certain proteſtants obſerved, 
that they had not heard lately of ſuch cures done there as were boaſted of in former ages, the 
other replied, ** The ſpring was of no uſe to heretics, nor to any that did not place an implicit 
faith in its efficacy.” Yet this very bigot, who was a ſtrict catholic, and doubtleſs not defective 
in point of confidence, was met ſoon afterwards in London as much afflicted with his old com- 
plaint as he was before he went on his pilgrimage in order to get rid of it. 

There is a room, which is uſed for a ſchool, and where the juſtices hold the quarter ſeſſions, 
aver the well, The pariſh church 1s ſituate a little to the eaſtward of this building. 


— 
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Deſcription of HAWARDEN CASTLE, in Flintſhire. 


HIS was the ſeat of the barons of Montault, ſtewards of the Palatinate of Cheſter, who 
greatly increaſed their honours by intermarrying at times with various noble families: in 
1281 the lord of Denbigh being reconciled to his brother Llewellyn, prince of Wales, beſieged 
and took this fortreſs, putting numbers to death, and carrying Clifford away captive. A War 
Which ended in the ſubjection of Wales, was the conſequence of this expedition. 
In the time of the civil wars of king Charles the Firſt's reign, a part of his army that had ſerve 
againſt the Iriſh, being recalled to ſupport the royal cauſe in Britain, landed at Moſtyn, and be- 


heged Hawarden caſtle. They ſent a verbal ſummons, by a trumpet, to the garriſon, in return 
to 


ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 


to which they received a refuſal, together with an admonition not to charige Papiſt for Proteſtan; 
enemies. The beſiegers anſwered, ** That they came not to hear the garriſon preach, but to de. 
mand them to ſurrender.” Several letters paſſed between them, one of which, from the tamau- 
royal partiſan Sandford, being written rather in a remarkable ſtyle, we have here inferted. It 1+ 
as follows: 
© Gentlemen, | | 

] preſume you very well know, or have heard, of my condition and diſpoſition, and that! 
neither give nor take quarter. I am now, with my firclocks (that never yet neglected opportu. 
nity to correct rebels) ready to uſe you as I have done the Iriſh. But loth am I to ſpill my 
countrymen's blood; wherefore, by theſe, I adviic you to your fealty and obedience to his majeſty, 
and ſhew yourſelves faithful ſubjects, by delivering up the caſtle into my hands, for his majeſty's 
uſe. In ſo doing, you ſhall be received into mercy, &c. otherwiſe, if you put me to the leai! 
trouble, or loſs of blood, to force you, expect no quarter for man, woman, or child, I hear 
you have ſome of our late Iriſh army in your company ; they well know me, and that my fire. 
locks uſe not to parley. Be not unadviſed; but think of your liberty ; for I vow all hopes of 
relief are taken from you; and our intents are not to ſtarve you, but to batter and ſtorm you, and 
then to hang you all, and tollow the reſt of the rebel crew, I am no bread and cheeſe rogue, 
but, as ever, a loyaliſt, and will ever be, while I can write or name 

„THOMAS SANDFORD.” 

Though this letter did not take immediate effect, yet the caſtle was ſurrendered after a fort- 
night's ſiege, without much blood being ſpilt in the attack or defence. It is ſuppoſed, however, 
to have fallen again into the hands of the parliament, after the taking of Cheſter. The building, 
probably, was laid in ruins, by virtue of an order of the houſe, in conſequence of a commotion 
(occaſioned by long arrears) among their own ſoldiers in North Wales, when in 1647 many 
caſtles were demolithed. | ; 

Hawerden Caſtle ſtands on an eminence in a village of the ſame name five miles to the caſt— 
ward of Cheſter, commanding a beautiful and extenſive proſpect. 


* — _ 


Deſcription of FORD ABBEY, in Devonſhiire. 


N Abbey was begun by Richard de Brioni, the ſon of Baldwin de Brioni, by the niece of 
William the Firſt, on his manor of Brightley. "This being finiſhed was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. The founder dying about a year afterwards, was interred there; but his monks, 
whom he had fent from the Ciſtertian abbey of Waverley, in Surry, to occupy this houſe, found 
their lands in their preſent ſituation fo barren, that they agreed to ſet out in proceſſion, in order 
to ſeck their former ſeat. They paſſed through Thorncomb, where Adeliſa, the ſiſter of their 
inſtitutor dwelt ; but when, on enquiry, that lady learned the cauſe of their emigration, her 
generoſity co-operating with the ſpirit of the times, ſhe exchanged her own fruitful manor of 
Thorncomb with them for that which had proved ſo uncomfortable ; and the fathers returning, 
departed in peace, To do them juſtice, it muſt however be remembered, that having erected 
this cdihce within the {pace of fix years, during which time they reſided in the manſion houſe of 
Ford, they tranſlated his bones to their new raiſed abbey, The patronage came afterwards by 
marriage into the hands of the Courtneys. And it is recorded of one of this family, that being 
once, a little before day- break, at fea, in ſuch a tempeſt that the mariners declined working, be- 
cauſe they had given all over tor loſt, he intreated they would exert themſelves only for an hour 
longer, at which time he expected he ſhould have the benefit of the monks prayers at Ford- 
Abbey, as being their patron, Though it does not appear that the ſeamen paid much attention 
to this remark, yet as it fell out that the veſſel weathered the ſtorm, and the elemental war ſub- 
{ded about the time he had mentioned, his deliverance and that of the whole crew was aſcribed 
to the prayers of thoſe religious, and ſet down as a miracle; a circumſtance which gained them 
no ſmall credit with the people. n 

3 Nee 5 ang ee e Pomerei beſtowed his town of Thale on them, 
which was confirmed by his immediate ſucceſſor, as were alſo all the grants 18 aſterv 
by King Richard II. — it made no contemptible figure at the e e e 

In this Abbey Baldwin was a monk, who was afterwards promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. 

The revenues here were valued at 374/. 10s. 6d. Speed fays 3$1/, 10s. Gd. Richard Pollard 
obtained the ſite of king Henry VIII. in the 23d-year of that monarch's reign, It became atter- 
wards the poſſeſſion of the Prideaux family, and has ſince deſcended by marriage to the Gwyns of 
Glamorganſhire. 

When Adeliſa ſo liberally endowed this abbey, as abovementioned, it is enerally underſtood 
that a part of ber deſign was to make it a place of refuge, for thoſe whom the war between the 
empreſs Matilda and king Stephen might have ruined, It was a venerable Gothic ſtructure, ſituate 
about five miles trom Axminſter. "The principal part of the ſmall remains are now converted 
into a dwelling houſe. 
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E oF MAN 


HIS iſland is in the Iriſh ſea, and is thirty miles long, eight broad, and contains ſeven— 

teen pariſhes, The ſoil is fertile, and the air good. Here is a biſhop, called the 

biſhop of Sodor and Man, but he has not a voice in the Britiſh parliament, The commod:- 
ties are wool, hides, and tallow, and the principal towns are, 


Caſtle-Town, the metropolis, where the governor keeps his court, and where the courts 
of juſtice are held. The caſtle is built of marble, and ſurrounded with two broad walls and 
a moat, over which is a draw-bridge; and adjoining to it, within the walls, is a ſmall 
tower where ſtate priſoners were formerly confined. 


Douglaſs, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt, is the moſt populous, and the beſt market in the 
iſland. It has of late increaſed in trade, and proportionably in buildings. The harbour is 
the beſt in the Britiſh dominions. 


Peel, fituated on the weſtern coaſt, a place of conſiderable trade. Upon a {mall iſland 
cloſe to the town is Peel-Caſtle, one of the ſtrongeſt in the world, and has a garriſon in it, 
The iſland on which it ſtands is a ſtupendous rock, inacceſſible ſrom all quarters, but that of 
the town, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtraight, fordable in low tides, Within 
one of the churches 1s a chapel, appropriated to the uſe of the biſhop, and underneath the 
chapel is a dungeon or priſon, for offenders, one of the moſt dreadful places of confinement 
that imagination can form. The magnificence of the caſtle iielt is ſaid to exceed that of 
any modern ſtructure in the world; the largenels and loftineſs of the rooms, the fine echoes 
relounding through them, the many winding galleries, the proſpect of the ſea and the ſhips, 
which, by reaſon of the vaſt height, appear like buoys floating on the waves, fill the mind 
of the ſpectator with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment. 


The Iſle of Man, though held by the Britiſh crown, was, till of late, no part of the king- 
dom of Great-Britain ; but was governed by its own laws and cuſtoms under the hereditary 
dominion of a lord, who formerly had the title of king, and who, though he long ago 
waved that title, was to the laſt inveſted with regal rights and prerogatives. But in the 
year 1765, for the further and more ellettually preventing the miſchiefs ariſing to the reve._ 
nue and commerce of Great-Britain and Ireland, from the illicit and clandeſline trade 
carried on, to and from the Iſle of Man, it was thought expedient to veſt in the crown all 
rights, juriſdictions, and intereſts, in and over the ſaid iſland, and all its dependencies hold- 
en by the proprietors, the duke and ducheſs of Athol; who then ſurrendered the lame, 
excepting only their landed property, and the patronage of the biſhopric of Sodor and 
Man, the temporalities of the ſame when vacant, and all patronages and eccleſiaſtical bene- 
tices. Upon this annexation of the iſland, the ſum of 70,0001. was paid, as full compenſation 
to the proprietors, according to their own propoſals to the commiſſioners of the treaſury, 
This contract was executed by both parties under the authority of parliament, April 19, 
1705. The inducement for giving ſo large a ſum was probably the clear revenue of the itle 
for ten years, from 1754 to 1763, which had been laid before parliament, and appeared at 
a medium to be 7,293]. os, Gd. half- penny per annum, 
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HIS iſland is generally included under Hampſhire, and extends from calt to welt, in 
ſomewhat of an oval form: it is twenty-one miles in length, twelve in the middle. 
where broadeſt, and ſixty in circumference. The moſt eaſterly point of the iſland lies op- 
polite to Portſmouth, and the moſt weſterly oppoſite to the little borough of Chriſt-church, 
It is encompaſſed with rocks, eſpecially towards France, of winch the moſt noted are the 
Shingles and the Needles, in the weſtern point. Theſe rocks render 1t in molt places inac- 
ceſſible; and where the ſhore is almoſt level, and lies expoled, as it does towards the ſouth. 
caſt, it is fortihed by caſtles, forts, and block-houles. 

The air is very healthy, and the ſoil fruitful, it producing corn enough in one year to 
{erve the inhabitants ſeven; and this enables them to export great quantities to England 
and elſewhere. There is every where plenty of hares, rabbits, partridges, pheaſants, lap— 
wings, and variety of wild-fowl; it has two parks ſtocked with deer; but only one ſmall 
foreſt, ſo that the inhabitants are obliged to letch their wood from the neighbouring coaſts. 
Through the middle of the iſland runs a long ridge of hills, which afford paſture for ſheep, 
whoſe wool, being very fine, is in great repute among the clothiers. In the north part is 
very good paſturage and meadow ground. The ſouthern is in a manner ail a corn country, 
encloſed with hedges and ditches. 

The natives are generally long lived, vigorous, and able to undergo much labour. The 
ifland contains four market towns, of which three ſend members to parliament ; tour caſtles, 
hfty-two pariſhes, above three thouſand houles, and near twenty-ſeven thovfand fouls, of 
which it is ſaid five thouſand are fit to bear arms. The militia are lo well difciplined by their 


EY 


* 


officers, that they are reckoned as good ſoldiers as any in the kingdom. Jhey are divided 
into eleven bands, over each of which is a centurion, and the inferior officers are called 
Vintons. There are ſeveral beacons in this illand, at which continual watch is kept to give 
notice of the approach of an enemy. 

The government of the ifland, which is a poſt of great truſt, is always lodged in a genera! 
of the army, an admiral ot the fleet, or ſome other perſon of high rank ; and under him arc 
all the governors of the forts and caſtles in the iſland, where a regiment, and ſometimes 
more, are commonly kept in garriſon. In eccleſiaſtical affairs it is {ubjett to the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and in civil affairs to the county of Southampton. The parliamentary 
boroughs, which all lie on che north ſide of the iſland, are the following: 

Newport, which is the principal town, is ſeated in the middle of the iſland, eighty-five 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of London. It was formerly called Medena, and Meden, from 
whence the whole adjacent country, to the eaſt and weſt of the bay, is called Eaſt and Welt 
Meden. It is a very antient borough by preſcription, but did not ſend members to parlia- 
ment till the reign of queen Elizabeth; and its charter, by which it is now governed, was 
granted by king James I. It has a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, and 12 burgelles. 

Yarmouth 1s ſeated upon a creek about a mile from its entrance, eight miles to the weſt 
of Newport, and 1s governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, bailiffs, and common-coun- 
eil. It is defended by a caſtle, which has a garriſon, and the houſes, which are handſome; 
are generally built of ſtone. | 

| Newtown, or Newton, is a little borough at the end of another ſmall creek, on the lame 
tide of the 1fland, and is governed by a mayor and burgeſſes; but though it has a convenient 
naven, it is the molt inconſiderable of all the three boroughs. 


| The other places of moſt importance are two pretty towns, both named Cowes, one on 
the caſt and the other on the weſt {ide of the river of the ſame name. Weſt Cowes is the 


molt flouriſhing town 1n the iſland ; it 1s ſituated in fifty degrees forty-two minutes latitude, 


and in one degree twenty. ſix minutes weſt longitude, and has a caſtle built by Henry VIII. 
Here maſters of ſhips and merchants, homeward or outward-bound, are furniſhed with 
money tor bills, and the ſhips ſupplied with ſtores of freſh proviſions. Several merchants 
live here, and have handſome houſes ; but the town lying low is not eſteemed very healthy. 
The caſtle of Eaſt-Cowes has been neglected ; but in that of Weſt-Cowes is conſtantly kept 
a garriſon, under the eommand of the deputy-governor of the iſland, : 
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TIE SHIRE or SU LHER LAND. 


HIS county, inclu: ling Strathnaver, has Caithneſs and the Northern-Ocean on thc 
ealt ; Rols on the ouch; the country of Allynt to the weſt; and the Northern- Ocean 
to the north; ; extending 80 les in length, and 42 in breadth, 

The country is very mountainous, but leſs ſo than Roſs, and is more fit for breeding of 
cattle than bearing of corn. The vallic s, however, are plealant, fertile, and well inhabited. 
It abounds with black cattle, ſheep, deer, and wild-fowl; and it is ſaid that all the _ bred 
on the mountain Arkill kave forked tails. It has three remarkable foreſts. and muny other 
woods that afford hawks and plenty of game, which the inhabitants are fond of Hu: ting. 
Here are hills of wine marble, and a great deal of free-ſtone, lime-{tone, iron-{lone; and 
good llate. It is remarkable, that though this county is le ated ſo lar north, lafiron grows 
in it very well. | 

There is one ſort of bird ſaid to be peculiar to thele moſt northern diſtricts, which the 
inhabitants call a Knag: it reſembles a parrot, and digs its neſt with its beak in the trunk 

of trees. 

In this county are above ſixty lakes, abounding with ſwans, geeſe, ducks, and other fowls 
of various kinds, and are full of fiilh. The largeſt are at Loch: Fin, which 1s fourteen miles 
long, In many of them are very pleaſant if] ands. In ſhort, this co: intry is fo full of bays, 
rivers. and lakes, that there is ſcarce a town in it that is not waſhed with ſalt or freſh water 
and both its bays and coaſts abound with ſeals, ſaltnon, and ſhell-fifh of all forts. It giv es 
title of earl to the chief of the noble family of Sutherland, who has the titles of hereditary 
ſheriff and admiral. It has many commodious harbours, from which the inhabitants ex- 
port barley, ſalt, coal, beef, hides, tallow, ſkins, wool, butt er, cheeſe, falmon, &c. 

The north part, called Strath: naver, 15 ſep abated fem the reſt by mountains: and bounded 
on the north and weſt by the occan ; on the caſt by Cairhne and on the ſouth by Aſſynt 
and Sutherland. It is GG called from the river: Navern, arr runs through it; it extends 
thirty-four miles from caſt to weſt, and twelve from north to fouth ; but in others no more 
than ſix. 

The ſnow lies a long time upon the high mountains. It has good harbours and many 
woods, with great herds of black cattle, ſheep, horſes, and g. ats. The inhabitants take 
their fat cattle and colts to the neighbouring fairs : but ex pol t their ſalt beef, hides, [kins, 
tallow, butter, and cheeſe. Here 1s allo great plenty of veniſon, and the inhab tants deſpiſe 
thole who do not delight in hunting. 

It is obſerved that the people of this and the neighbouring counties are ſtrong, courageous, 
irugal, capable of fatigue, civil to ſtrangers, cheerful, and {incere. 

The day here in ſummers 1s computed at eighteen hours, and when the ſun is ſet, it is not 
much more than twilight till it riſes again; but the nights are as long in the midſt of winter: 
however, the air is even then illuminated by the aurora borcalis, or the northern lights. It 
is alic obſerved, that the winters here are in general more temperate than they are farther 
to the ſouch, and that ſome of the rivers, particularly the Nels, never freeze; which 1s 
alcrived by naturaliſts to the ſalt and mild vapours from the neighbor uring ſea, which fill 
the air, and as it were ſheathe the acute particles of the cold ; and for the fame realon the 
now in the vallies neither lies ſo deep, nor ſtays ſo long on the ground, as in other places. 

Dornoch, the capital of the county, is ſeated on the bank of the frith ot Murray, one 
hundred and thirty miles to the north of Edinburgh, and was formerly the ſee of a biſhop ; 
here was alſo a cathedral for the dioceſe of Caithneſs, with a caſtle {or the earl of Sutherland, 
and the family burying-place. Dornoch 1s the ſeat of a preſbytery containing nine pariſhes, 
and has four annual airs, which are much frequented. It has, however, at other times, 
little or no trade, and is now remarkable for nothing bur its antiquity. 

Brora 1s a burgh of barony at the mouth of a river of its own name; in its neighbourhood 
are mines of excellent coal, and a great deal of falt is made here and exported, 
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THE SHIRE or STIRLING, 
ok STRIYELENTG:, 


1 county is bounded on the weſt by part of Lenox and Clydſdale; on the north by 
Menteith; on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by Lothian ; extending twenty miles in length 
and twelve in breadth. 


The ſouth part is very mountainous; but that which lies upon the Forth is very ſertilc, 
and alſo abounds with coal. The produce of this ſhire conſiſts of corn, graſs, black cattle, 
ſheep, and horſes; belides ſalmon and other fiſh, with which it is ſupplied by the rivers. 
The Forth, which is the moſt famous, though not the largeſt river in Scotland, rifles near 
the foot of the mount Lomond, and runs from welt to caſt into the frith of Edinburgh. 


Stirling, the capital of the county, to which it allo gives name, ſtands thirty miles to the 
north-welt of Edinburgh, upon the deſcent of a ſteep rock, at the foot of which runs the 


Forth: and takes its name from the Saxon word Ster, which ſignifies a hill, and Lin, a 
Water. 5 


The ſituation of Stirling is much like that of Edinburgh, with a caſtle on an eminence, 
and the town extending up the aſcent, with a principal ſtreet that is large and handſome. 
It is encloſed with a wall, except towards the north, where it is waſhed by the river Forth, 
over which is a bridge of hewn ſtone, with an iron gate and four ſtately arches, to which 
{hips come up at full tide, and a little below it is the haven. The caſtle is ſtrengthened on 
every ſide with batteries aud ramparts, and has a conſiderable number ol great guns for de- 
fending the paſlage of the bridge: for in times of trouble the chief magazine of the nation 
is uſually conveyed hither, it lying upon a conſiderable paſs between the north and 
ſouth parts of Scotland, and almoſt in the centre of the kingdom. It is indeed the only 
place to which people can come from all parts of the nation, except irom the iſlands, 
without croſhng ſome bay or frith of the ſea, which has rendered it of ſuch importance, that 
it is always kept in a good condition, and the garriſon generally conſiſts of two hundred 
men beſides Officers. It has fix rooms of ſtate, which are extremely noble, from their ex- 
traordinary height, length, and breadth, adorned with fine carved work, on the wainlcot 
and ceiling. At the top of it the late earl of Mar made a very convenient apartment of 
twelve rooms on one floor, for the governor's lodgings. It has a large park walled round; 


but it has little or no wood in it. This caſtle has been the reſidence of the kings of Scotland, 
at which time parhaments were frequently held in it. 


Stirling has a ſpacious church in the upper part of the town, which has a very high tower. 
It has allo a ſpacious market place and a handſome town houſe, Oppoſite to it is the late 
earl of Mar's ſine palace, on the top of the hill: the duke of Argyle has alſo a fine ſeat near 
the caſtle, from whence to the bottom of the town, it is above half a mile, all upon the 
deſcent, with good houles. As Stirling ſtands in a commodious ſituation for commerce, lo 
it has one way a fine proſpect of Edinburgh frith and caſtle, and of the mountains of Ar- 
gyleſhire and Dumbartonſhire another, as well as of various windings of the Forth. It is 
the ſeat of a preſbytery, which conſiſts of twelve churches and has a conſiderable manu- 
facture of ſerges. Joining to the church is a neat hoſpital for decayed merchants. It was 
founded by James Cowen, merchant, and richly endowed, His ſtatue, as big as the hte, 
is at the top of the gate, and in the garden of the hoſpital is a pleaſant bowling green. 


Falkirk 1s a handſome antient town, ſeated on the ſouth-ſide of the Forth, eight miles to 
the ſouth of Stirling, and 15 a clean market town, noted for being the place where the rebels 
dlekeated the king's forces on the 17th of January 1746. : 
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JOHN GATE 


* 1 


* priory to which this building belonged was founded in 1100 by Jurdan Briſet, a 
noble Baron, who for that purpoſe purchaſed of the nuns of Clerkenwell ten acres of 
land, for which he gave twenty acres in his lordſhip of Willinghale in Kent. By the pro- 
fuſe liberality of the bigots and enthuſiaſts, theſe knights-hoſpitallers of St. John of Jeruſa- 
lem ſoon attained to that degree of riches and honour that they conſiderably enlarged and 
magnificently rebuilt this edifice, whoſe prior was eſteemed the firſt baron in the kingdom, 
and in ſtate and grandeur vied with the king, 


The church of this hoſpital and priory was dedicated by Heraclius, the patriarch of the 
Holy Reſurrection of Chriſt at Jeruſalem, in 1185, and was the cheaf ſeat in England of the 
Religious Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, an order inſtituted in 1099, not only for reli- 
gious ſervice, but to defend Chriſtians againſt Pagans, and to fight in defending the church, 
uſing for their habit a black upper garment with a white croſs on the forepart, and took 
for their armorial enſignia a gold crols on a red ground or field, In 1924 they became pol- 
ſeſſed of the immenſe eſtates of the Knights Templars, who were aboliſhed. In 1381 the 
rabble under Wat Tyler, amongſt other public edifices, ſuch as Highbury-Place, the 
Temple, the Savoy, &c. let fire to this building, which conflagration continued ſeven days, 
no perſon being ſuffered to prevent its deſtruction; the populace having contracted an ex- 
treme antipathy to theſe imperious knights irom their pride, arrogance, and luxurious liv- 
ing. 

Soon after the ſuppreſſion of the rioters this edifice was rebuilt in a ſtill more magnificent 
manner, and was finiſhed in 1504, as a date over the gateway (now hid by the ſign- board of 
the preſent occupier of the gate) denotes; where alſo are the arms of Henry VII. in whoſe 
reign it was finiſhed, and thoſe of the hoſpital, its priors, and benefactors Thus it con- 
tinued till 1341, when it, with other abbeys and priories, was diſſolved by Henry VIII. and 
ts valuable eſtates laviſhly given to favourites, at that time valued at 3383]. 198. 8d. equal 
now to 30,000]. per annum, or more. After its ſurrender it was employed as a ſtorehouſe 
for martial ſtores, and of the royal hunting equipage; and to this uſe it continued till 1 550, 
when Edward VI. granted it his uncle Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, the protector 
of the kingdom ; who cauſed this ſtately edifice, and its ſuperb church, with its lofty and 
beautiful ſteeple, to be deſtroyed, in order to employ the meterials in building his magnifi- 
cent palace of Somerſet-houſe in the Strand, lately pulled down. The ſquare, which is of 
an irregular figure, conſiſts of three piles of buildings, which form the north, eaſt, and weſt 
lides. In the eaſt end near the north angle is a modern church dedicated to St. John, which 
was till lately a chapel of eaſe to St. James, Clerkenwell. The ſouth ſide conſiſts of the 
old gateway of the hoſpital, in form of a caſtle till lately, with battlements on the top (now 
converted to a parapet wall) with a ſquare tower on each fide. Its entrance, till within a 
few years, had a double arch, one of which was a poſtern, the other a large Gothic gate, 
but they were for the convenience of the inhabitants of the ſquare altered. 


It is ſtill called St. John's Gate, and has been well known for a ſeries of years as the reſi- 
dence of the late Mr. Cave, the editor of the once highly eſteemed monthly publication the 
Gentleman's Magazine, which has long been diſtinguiſhed by a cut of the Old Gate printed 
on the blue paper cover, 
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DESCRIPTFON:-:-of 


The DROPPING WELL, at KNARES. 
BOROUGH, in YORKSHIRE. 


THIS great natural curioſity is a petrifying ſpring which riſes about two 
miles from Knareſborough, and runs about one mile under ground, till 
coming to the top of a rock 16 feet high, it drops through in 50 or 60 places 
into a baſon below, formed by nature for its reception. Every drop has ſome- 
thing of a muſical ſound, as if it were ſmall ſtones falling on braſs; and near 
it are many pieces of moſs, reduced to a ſtate of petrifaction. There is a fine 
walk on one fide of the well, ſhaded with tall trees, which makes the whole 
extremely beautiful. 

Knareſborough, which 1s a tolerable good town, is fituated on a rugged 
rock, almoſt encompaſſed by the river Nidd, It has a ſtone bridge over the 
river, near the end of which is a cell hewn out of the rock, and called St. 
Robert's Chypel. Part of the rock is formed into an altar, in which are cut 
the figures off three heads, ſuppoſed to be deſigned as an emblem of the 
Trinity. This cell was the hermitage of Robert, the founder of a religious 
order called the Robertines, who died here in 1216. Here was antiently a 
caſtle ſituated on the ſummit of the rock, the foot of which is waſhed by the 
river. It is ſaid to have been built by Serlo de Burgh, and was formerly the 
ſeat of the family of Eſtoteoils. Some detached parts of this edifice ſtill re- 
main, from which it appears to have been very magnificent. Near Knareſ- 
borough is a very extenſive foreſt, to which the town gives name; and in 
which, at different periods, have been found great numbers of coins and 
other Roman antiquities, 
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A CASCADE; near BOLTON, in 
YORKSHIRE. 


—— 


OLTON Park, which belonged to the late earl of Burlington, is 
pleaſantly ſituated near Skipton, on the banks of the river Aire, over 
which there is a good ſtone bridge. In one part of the park is the beautiful 
Caſcade repreſented in the Plate annexed. 

Bolton is a conſiderable village, where a con vent was founded in the reign 
of Henry I. for monks of the order of St. Auguſtine. It continued to flouriſh 
till the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 


212]. In this village is a noble free-ſchool, founded by Robert Boyle, Eq 


and the church, which is an elegant ſtructure, contains many curious monu- 


ments, Near this village is another called Coverham, where was a convent 
founded in the reign of Richard I. but not any remains of either are gov 


left, 
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SGENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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The CounTY of B-E R K $8: 


FERKRSHIRE has Surrey on the eaſt, Hampſhire on the ſouth, Wiltſhire on the well, and 

I Oxfordthire and Buckinghamſhire on the north, from both which it is parted by the 
Thames, properly called the Iſis till it is joined by the Tame. It is about 40 miles long from 
eait to welt, and 25 where broadeſt from north to ſouth, but much narrower in ſome parts, 
being greatly indented by Oxford{hire. Its circumference is computed to be about 120 
miles, and the number of acres it contains about 527,000. It is divided into 20 hundreds, 
has 140 pariſhes, and 12 market-towns, of which four are boroughs that ſend members to 
parliament, the whole county ſending nine. Berkſhire is a very pleaſant and fruitful county, 
and is by ſome reckoned one of the pleaſanteſt in England. The air is generally ſweet and 
healthful, and the ſoil fertile both for corn and paſturage. The welt parts abound with wood, 
as does hkewile the part ſouth from Windſor, commonly called Windſor-Forcſt, which 13 
well ſtocked every where with game, and is one of the largeſt ia England. The truitfulleſt 
hart of the county is what hes on the Thames and Kennet, and in the Vale of Whitchorſe, 
jo called from the figure of a horſe on the {ide of the chalky hill, ſuppoſed to have been 
made there in the time of the Saxons, who had the white horſe for their arms. The people 
have a cuſtom, about Midſummer, to go and weed the ground, to keep the horſe in {ſhape 
and colour, and then end the day in merriment. The commodities of this county are wheat, 
fliour, barley, malt, in winch few counties exceed it, oak and other wood, cattle, wild fowl, 
and cloth, though it is not fo remarkable for this laſt as formerly, when Reading and New-— 
bury drove the greateſt clothing trade in England. The parliamentary boroughs are, 

1. Windſor, 20 computed, and 24 meaſured miles welt of London. It belongs to the 
crown, and is a royal ſeat, than which none can have a more pleaſant ſituation. It ſtands 
on a hill, which riſes with a gentle aſcent, and has an admirable proſpett of the river Thames, 
and the adjacent country. The front overlooks a large valley, chequered with corn-helds, 
meadows, and groves, and behind it are many hills covered with woods. Here is a ſtately, large, 
and magnificent caſtle and royal palace, with the moſt exquiſite paintings, and the richeſt 
furniture. On the outhde is a noble terrace-walk, faced with free-ſ{tone, from whence there 


is a beautiful proſpect of the neighbouring country. Here is allo St. George's chapel, a. 


ſtately Gothic ſtructure, where the knights of the garter are inſtalled, and St. George's hall, 
one of the fineſt rooms in the world, where they are entertained after their inſtallation. The 
town conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets about the caſtle, the chief of which looks to the fouth, and 
has many good houles, and a handſome town-hall. The market is on Saturdays, and the 


8 | 
corporation conſiſts of a mayor, high-ſteward, under-ſteward, ten aldermen, three benchers 


or alliſtants, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, and 15 younger brethren. It ſends two members to 

arliament, who are elected by the inhabitants at large. There is a {mall palace near the 
liatle park, in which queen Anne greatly delighted: this park is three miles round, and has 
pleaſant ſhady walks. Next to this is the great park, 14 miles round, and well ſtored with 
all ſorts of game. 

2. Reading, about 14 miles welt of Windſor, 32 computed and 40 meaſured miles welt from 
London, 1s a large, wealthy, and handſome town, formerly much mhabited by clothiers, but 
its chief trade now is in malt and meal, of which it {ends great quantities to London. It is 
reckoned the largeſt and moſt conſiderable town in the county, and is ſituate on the 
river Kennet, near its confluence with the Thames. It has three ſpacious churches, and 
was formerly famous for its fine abbey. It has a large market on Saturdays, is governed by 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to parhament. Formerly parliaments 
were ſometimes held here. King Henry I. founded the abbey, where he and his daughter 
Maud were 1nterred. 

3. Wallingford, about 11 miles north weſt from Reading, ſituate in a ſruitful foil on the 
Thames, over which it has a ſtately ſtone bridge. It is a very antient town, and was a borough 
in Edward the Confeſſor's time. It was utterly deſtroyed by the Danes in 1006, but ſoon 
after rebuilt, and became very famous, being by ſome called a city. It had 14 pariſh 
churches, and a fine ſtrong caſtle, which is now entirely demoliſhed. Through various 
viciſſitudes, the churches were reduced to four, and two of them were deſtroyed in the civil 
wars in king Charles I's reign, and a third much damaged. It is even at preſent a large, 
handſome town, populous and well built, and has two markets weekly, viz. on 'Fueſdays 
and Fridays. It is governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to par- 
liament. It has a handſome town-hall, where the aſſizes are ſometimes held, and the 
quarter ſeſſions for the borough, which is a diſtinct juriſdiction within uſelt. : 

29. 4. Abingdon, 
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General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of BE RK S. 


4. Abingdon, or Abington, about {1x miles north weſt of Wallingford, ſtands on tlie river 
Ifis, which is here, though improperly, called the Thames, where it is navigable by barges, 
It is a town ol. great antiquity, and was at firſt called Sheoveſham,, but ram a fine abbey or 

monallery being built here, it began to be called Abbington, ſignifying Abbey-town, which 
name it {HM retalns. It is large, neat, and well built, and may be deemed a ſhire town, as 
much of the public buſinels of the county is tranſatted, and the knights of the ſhire are con- 
ſtantly cholen here. It has two churches, viz. St. Helen's and St. Nicholas's, the former by 
much the lurgeſt and moſt handlome. It is particularly noted for its ſtately and magnificent 
market-licaſe, the fineſt in England, built of Rone, of curious workmanſhip, and ſupported 
by tofty pillars, with a large hall above for the allizes, which are often held here. Great 
quantities of malt are made here, and ſent to London in barges. The town of Abingdon ſends 
only one member to parliament. Here are markets on Mondays and Fridays, the former 
very conſiderable for barley. | 

The other market-towns are, 1. Faringdon, about 19 miles welt of Abingdon, very plea- 
fantly ſituate on the fide of a hill, and juſt before you enter the town on the ſouth, from a 
ſpacious plain between it and the village of Stanford, is a famous aſcent, called Faringdon 
Hill, which commands a delight ki] proſpect of the country round, and may be leen at a 
great many miles diſtance. Here is a large, handſome church, which had formerly a ſpire, 
but now only a tower, This town has a well frequented market on Tueſdays.—2. Wantage, 
7 computed and about ꝙ mealured miles ſouth eait of Faringdon, ſituate in the iruntul Vale of 
Whitehorſe, an antient town, formerly a royal ville, and noted for being the birth-place of the 
brave and victorious king Alfred, the ſcourge of the Danes. The inhabitants have a tradition of 
the very [pot where he was born. It has a good market on Saturdays for fleſh, corn, and 
all forts of proviſion. Here is a large, handſome church, in the form of croſs, with a free 
grammar {chool in the church-yard. There are many ſprings about the town, and a rivulet 
which turns ſeveral mills. The cart and horle roads are remarkably deep, lome of them 
being clayey and others rocky, ſo that a perſon can ſcarce look down without lome degree 
of horror. About a mile from the town, on the brow of a hill, 1s a large camp of a 
quadrangular form, and a ſingle work, which appears to be Roman: and ealt from hence 
is Cuckhamſley Hill, over which the Danes paſted, in their depredations, after they had, in 
1005, deftroyed Wallingford.—g. Lamborn, or Langborn, about 6 miles ſouth weſt from 
Wantage, has its name from a little bourn, or river, that riſes near it, which, contrary to 
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other brooks, is higheſt in ſummer, and almoſt dry in winter. Market on Fridays. —4. Eat 
Illey, about 9 miles eaſt from Lamborn, has a market on Wedneſdays.—;. Hunger- 
ford, about 6 miles ſouth of Lamborn, a ſmall town, in a mooriſh ſituation on the river 
Kennet, with an indifferent market on Wednelday. It is chiefly noted for the belt trouts 
and crawfiſh, and for lying in the great road from London to Bath, Briſtol, &c. The con- 
ſtable of the town, choſen annually, is lord of the manor, which is held immediately of the 
crown. They have a horn here, that holds about a quart, which, by an inſcription on it, 
appears to have been given by John of Gaunt, together with a grant of the rial fiſhing, as 
they call it, in a certain part of the river. —-6. Newbury, about 9 miles ſouth eaſt of Hunger- 
ford, ſeated in a fruitful plain on the river Kennet, formerly famous for the manufacture of 
broad cloth, but that being removed farther weſt, the ſtuffs called druggets principally em- 
Dloy the inhabitants, in which they drive a great trade. John Winchcombe, commonly 
called Jack of Newbury, was the greateſt clothier m England in the time of Henry VIII. 
He kept 100 looms in Ins houle, and armed and clothed, at his own expence, 100 of his 
men to march in the expedition againſt the Scots at Flodden. This town roſe out of the 
ruins of the antient Spinæ, or Spene, now called Speenham-land, a fmall village about a 
mile north weſt, part of which reaches as far as the new town, and has ſeveral good inns. 
Newbury is well built, has ſpacious ſtreets, and is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, &. 
The market is on Thurldays, which is very great for corn, Ke. The two famous battles 
fought here in the time of the civil wars, are well known in our hiſtory of thole times.—7. 
Ockingham, about 6 miles ſouth caſt of Reading, is the chief town in Windlor-Foreſt, 
governed by an alderman, recorder, and capital burgeſſes, and has a market on Tueſdays.— 
8. Maidenhead, 5 miles north weſt of Windſor, has a large wooden bridge over the Thames, 
is a great thoroughtare on the weſtern road, and full of inns, Its market is on Wedneſdays. 
It is governed by a high-ſteward, a mayor, a ſteward, and 10 aldermen, out of whom two 
bridge-maſters are yearly choſen to take care of the bridge; for the maintenance of which the 


corporation receives toll from paſſengers both above and under it, and have three trees allowed 
them annually out of Windſor-Foreſt. 
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but it was originally termed the Mers, or March, from its being the boundary between 
England and Scotland. It lies in the ſouth-eaſt of Scotland, and is bounded on the eaſt by 
the north-ſea; on the ſouth by the Tweed and Tiviotdale; on the weſt by Tweedale, in 
Peebleſhire; and on the north by Eaſt-Lothian, in Haddingtonſhire ; extending about 
miles in length, and containing two preſbyteries, and 95 periſh churches. 

This county 1s divided into three parts, namely, Mers, Lammermoor, and Lauderdale. 
The Mers is a plealant low ground, open to the influence of the ſun, and guarded from 
ſtorms by Lammermoor; hence the ſoil is fruitful, abounding with corn and pulſe, but 
eſpecially hay. 

Lammermoor is a tract of hills on the north-ſide of the ſhire, about 16 mile; long, and 
at leaſt ſix in breadth, which, though to appearance barren, feed multitudes of ſheep and 
black cattle. In the ſummer ſeaſon it is particularly noted for paſturage, and for affording 
plenty of moor-fowl, partridges, plover, dotterels, and other game. 

Lauderdale is a tract lying on each fide the water of Lauder, abounding in hills, woods, 
and pleaſant vallies. It belongs to the crown, and is governed by a bailiff; which office is 
annexed to the noble family of Lauderdale. 

In ſhort, the ſhire of Berwick is in general very fertile in corn and grals, It abounds 
with black cattle, ſheep, and horſes. The moſt populous and fruitful parts are thoſe that 
he on the Tweed, and the leſſer rivers White-Water, Black- Water, and the Eye. The 
fuel of the common people is turf and peat, but the gentry have coals from Northumber. 
land. 

As the duke of Richmond derived his title of earl of March from the marches or borders 
ot Wales, fo this county of the Mers, or March, the borders of Scot! 
earl to the noble family of Douglas. 

It is obſervable, that on entering the borders of Scotland, the firſt town you reach is al- 
moit as perletily Scots, as if you were a hundred miles north of Edinburgh ; and there is 
very little appearance of any thing Engliſh, either in the cuſtoms or habits of the eople, 
or their way of living, eating, or behaviour : nor are there many Engliſh families to be 
tound among them. On the contrary, in the towns of Northumberland and Cumberland, 
next to Scotland, there are abundance of Scotſmen, Scots cuſtoms, words, and habits. 

The principal towns in this ſhire, are Duns, a burgh famous for giving birth to that 
celebrated ſchoolman John Duns Scotus, who was born in 1274, became the greateſt 
icholar of that age, and was ſtiled, The ſubtile Doctor. It is ſeated twelve miles to the 
welt of Berwick upon Tweed, and is a pretty large populous town, which has the beſt trade 
of any in the county. It ſtands on a riſing ground in the centre of the hire, and is the ſeat 
of a preſbytery, to which belong eleven pariſhes. Its market is faid to be the beſt in Scot- 
land for horſes, cows, and ſheep. | 

Coldingham ſtands near the coaſt, and is famous for an antient abbey, built about the 
year 1100, the remains of which are uſed for a pariſh-church. Ebba, its lady abbeſs, on 
there being a Daniſh invaſion, {lit her noſe, cut off her upper lip, and perſuaded all her 
nuns to do the ſame, that their deformity might prevent their being raviſhed by the Dancs; 
upon which thole barbarians were fo exaſperated, that they fired the nunnery, and burns 
them all alive. This abbeſs was alterwards fainted, and a neighbouring promontory is from 
her called St. Ebba's-Head, and by the ſailors St. Tabbe's. In the adjacent moor there is 
not a hedge or tree to be ſeen for the {pace of eight miles. 

Greenlaw, the chief burgh of the ſhire belonging to the earl of Marchmont, ſtands about 
five miles from Duns; and in its neighbourhood that nobleman has a fine ſeat. 

Lauder, an antient royal burgh, the capital of Lauderdale, is pleaſantly ſituated on a 
river of the ſame name, which runs through it, 22 miles to the ſouth of Edinburgh. It has 
a bridge over the river, is the ſeat of the committary-court, and has a good market. 


From the long valley of this name on both ſides the river Lauder, the family of Mait- 


4 | (HIS county received its name from Berwick upon Tweed, which once belonged to it; 
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and, gives title of 


land takes the title of car! ; and there is a ſlately feat on a river, in the neighbourhood of 


the town, called Lauderforth, which belongs to the earl of Lauderdale. 
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GENERAL DESCREP-TION 


# 


THE SHIRE or BAMF F. 


— 


1 ſhire of Bamff comprehends that part of Buchan north of the river Ugie, with the 
diſtricts of Strathavern, Euzie, Boyne, Balveny, Strathyla, and Strathavin. On the 
north it is bounded by Murray-Frith; on the eaſt by the river Dovern and the Northern- 
Ocean; on the ſouth by the river or water Ugie, which ſeparates it from Aberdeenſhire ; 
on the ſouth-weſt by the braes of Badenoch and Braemer; and on the weſt by the water of 
the Spey and Elginſhire. It is about 30 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and its greateſt 


breadth eighteen. 


The climate and {oil are nearly the ſame as in the neighbouring country of Aberdeenſhire. 


That part called Buchan, extends north from the river Ugie to the fea, and welt as far as 
the river Dovern, that is, nine miles from north to ſouth, and 20 from ealt to weſt, It is 
watered by abundance of brooks and rivers, and conſiſts of corn-fields and little hills; it being 
the moſt extenſive tract in the whole kingdom free from mountains. The Boyne is a little 
diſtrict that extends along the frith of Murray, and is fruitful near the ſhore, but in other 
parts mountainous, and has large quarries of ſpotted marble. 


Balveny is a mountainous tract on the welt fide of the ſhire; it extends along the river 
Spey, and abounds with paſture and woods. It 1s famous for a rock that produces hones and 
whetſtones ſufficient to ſerve the whole iſland; ſo that the people ule them as ſlates for cover- 
ing their houſes, Here are allo ſprings ot alum-water, and veins of a ſtone from which 


alum is extracted. 


Strathyla, which lies to the north-eaſt of Balveny, is fruitful in corn and graſs, and ſuch 
plenty of lime- ſtone, that the inhabitants build their houles with it. They are allo conſider— 
able gainers by ſelling their lime for cattle and fine linen yarn at a weekly- market in the vil- 
lage of Keith, on the river Dovern. 


Strathavin is a diſtrict ſeated on the river Avon; Strathdovern alſo receives its name from 
its extending along the river Dovern. 


The principal places in this county are the following: Bamff, the county-town, is ſeated at 
the mouth ol the Dovern, 110 miles to the north of Edinburgh; but has no port, and conſe- 
quently little trade, except for corn and ſalmon: for the townlmen are fonder of tillage than 
of commerce. It is a royal burgh, and here the ſheriff holds his courts. It has the ruins ol 
a caſlle, and of an abbey which belonged to the Ciſtertian monks. 


Tureff is ſeated ſeven miles from Bamff, on a river that falls into the Dovern ; it is a market- 
town, and the ſeat of a preſpytery. The adjacent country is very pleaſant, and abounds with 
gentlemen's ſeats. 


Fraſerburgh is a ſea-port on the coaſt of Murray-Frith, 15 miles from Bamff, and is reckoned 
the chief town of the diſtrict of Buchan; it has two piers of free-ſtone, which renders the 
harbour lo ſafe and commodious, that thirty ſhips may ſecurely winter here at a time. 


Upon the banks of the Spey, which runs through this county, is Gordon Caſtle, the 
nobleſt palace in the north, it being the duke of Gordon's chief ſeat, adorned with pleaſant 
gardens, a great park, and fine canal, with an agreeable fountain and ſtatues, The caſtle 
is ſo large, that it appears more like a little town than a nobleman's ſear. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
O F 


THE SHIRE ox BUTE AND CAITHNESS. 


HE ſhire of Bute contains Bute and Arran, two of the We tern-Iflands, and is now 
joined with Caithneſs, in lending one member to the parliament of Great-Britain 
alternately. 

Theſe iſlands are tolerably fertile, and their produce much the ſame as that of the other 
Weſtern-Illands. They lie in the frith of Clyde, and have Argyleſhire on the North; Can- 
tyre on the Weſt; and Rentrew, Cunningham, and Kyle on the Eaſt. The Iſland of Bute, 
which is about twelve miles in length, and five in breadth, with an area of twenty-ſeven 
miles, is ſeparated on the north by two narrow ſtraights from Argyleſtire, and on the well 
from the ule of Arran; it lies fix miles to the weſt of the coalt of Cunningham, and but 
half a mile from Argyleſhire. | 

The northern parts of this iſland are mountainous, but afford good paltures and ſome 
wood. The others produce oats, barley, and peas. The iſland has a quarry of red ſtone. 
It enjoys a healthful air, and its inhabitants live to a great age. There is a conſiderable 
herring and cod-fiſhery on the coaſt, The earl of Mount-Stuart is its chief proprietor and 
hereditable coroner. : 

The chief town of the ſhire is Rothſay, which ſtands ncar the middle of the iſland, on 
the eaſt- ſide, ſeventy miles to the weſt of Edinburgh; the inhabitants ſubſiſt chiefly by 
fiſhing and agriculture. It is a royal burgh, and has two forts, one called The Caſtle 
of Rothſay, the other The Caſtle of Kermes. | 

The Iſle of Arran lies about four miles from the ſouth part of the Ille of Bute, and fix 
to the eaſt of Cantyre, extending, according to the General Atlas, twenty-four miles from 
north to ſouth, and nine where broadeſt, from caſt to weſt ; but Mr. Mackay, a native of 
the iſland, in his journey through it, lays it is but twelve in circuit. The air is cold and 
moiſt, but cleared by frequent breezes from the mountains. The ifland is fruitful in grain, 
and has good paſtures. The middle of the ifland is mountainous, and che higheſt part, 
called Capra, abounds with deer. Here are many hories and black cattle, both of a mid- 
dling ſize, with abundance of ſmall ſheep and goats, land and lea fowl : here are alſo found 
Fullers-earth, and cryſtal : on the coall are ſeveral caves, one of which is large enough to 
hold a hundred men: and at the further end of it is a pillar cut out of the rock, with 
a deer and a double hilted ſword carved upon it; and the natives pretend that Fune Mach- 
kowle, a giant, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his great exploits, lodged in thele caves with 
his attendants. A miniſter ſometimes preaches in one of them to ſuch as live at a diſtance 
from the church: here are many large {lones, from fix to fifteen {cet high, ſet up on one 
end, ſome ſingly, and others in a circular form, ſuppoſed to have been the remains of Pagan 
temples, or of places lor adminiſtering juſticc. 

This iſland has ſeveral rivers which abound with ſalmon. as the ſea all round does with 
cod, herrings, ling, whiting, and fhell-fiſh. But the adjaceat fea is tempeſtuous and dan- 
gerous, eſpecially when a ſtrong ſouth or ſouth-weſt wind blows. 

The inhabitants are generally of a brown complexion, healthy, vigorous, and ingenious. 
In the ifland are five churches, with ſeveral caſtles; among which the molt noted is Brodich, 
a pleaſant ſummer ſeat at the north-eaſt corner of the ifland. Iheſe, and almoſt the whole 
illand, belong to a branch of the noble family of Hamilton. 

The ſhire of Wick, or Caithnels, though united in ſome meaſure to Bute, by lending 
a member alternately to parliament, is as far diſtant from the iſlands juſt deſcribed as poſſible, 
it being ſeated in the north-eaſt extremity of Scotland: it has therefore the Northern ocean 
on the eaſt, Strathnaver and Sutherland on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, and on the north is 
divided from the Orkney-Iſlands by Pentland Frith. It comprehends all the country beyond 
the river Neſſe, and the lake into which it flows, and extends thirty-five miles from north 
to ſouth. 

The land is much indented by the many windings and breakings of the ſhore, and 
the whole coaſt, except the bays, conſiſts of high rocks and many promontories. The ſea 
is here very dangerous, eſpecially in calm weather, except at ſtated times, on account of 
the many vortexes, owing to the repulſe of the tides from the ſhore, and their paſſage be- 
tween the Orkney-Iflands.. The inland country is mountainous ; but towards the coait It IS 
low, and produces corn enough both for the natives and for exportation ; but the ſoil being 
moiſt and clayey, their harvelt is late, and their corn not ſo good as that of Rols and Suther- 
land. There is plenty of paſture in the fields and vallies, with good fowiing and hunting 
on the mountains, and fiſhing in the lakes and rivers, as well as the ſea. ln the foreſt ot 
Moravins and Berridale is great plenty of red deer and rocbucks, and many cows, goats, 
and ſheep. In ſeveral parts are copper, iron, and lead ore; but the inhabitants chiefly ſub- 
ſt by grazing and fiſhing. | F 

This county is populous, and has many little towns and villages, with a preſbytery of 
twelve pariſhes, and gives title of earl to a branch of the ancient and noble family of Sinclair. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


CLACKMANNANSHIRE. 


FNLACKMANNANGSHIRE is bounded on the North by the Ochill- Hills; on the South 

$ by the frith of Forth; on che Eaſt by part of Perthſhire ; and on the Welt by part of 
| 

Stirlingſhire. It is about eight miles long, and where broadelt but five. 


This is a plain fertile country toward the Frith; but the reſt is fitter for paſture; however 
the lands below the Ochill-Hills abound with corn and paſture. About Alloa and Clack- 
mannan are many coal-pits; and the inhabitants export great quantities of coal, not only 
to Edinburgh, but even to England, Holland, and France ; for it yields the beſt and the 
greateſt quantity of coal of any part of Scotland, it being that diſtinguiſhed in England by 
he name of Scots Coal. This county joins with the ſhire of Kinrols in alternately lending 
member to parliament, though Kinrols is generally included in Fileſhire, 


Clackmannan, the county-town, ſtands on a riſing ground, upwards of thirty miles from 
Edinburgh, aud has a noble caſtle, adorned with fine gardens. 


But the moſt conſiderable place is Alloa, or Alloway, a tea-port, five miles to the eaſt of 
Stirling, and the laſt on the Forth, where that river falls into the arm of the ſea called the 
Frith of Forth. This town, though a village, 1s larger and better built than moſt of the 
borough towns in the kingdom. There is in particular one ſtreet that runs down to the 
harbour, the broadeſt and belt paved of any next Edinburgh, with rows of lime-trees on 
each fide, as at Dundee, and in the towns of Holland. Alloa has a very conſiderable 
foreign trade, and leveral manufactures are carried on there, all which have ſome relation 
to navigation. They particularly make excellent ſail-cloth, which is ſaid to be as good as 
that of Holland. There is a large rope-walk, and warehoule of naval ſtores, as hemp, 
tar, &c. imported from Ruſha, Livonia, Norway, &c. from which laſt place deals are allo 
imported, and here are ſeveral ſaw mills employed in cutting or ſhipping them. A factory 
has Tikewiſe bcen ſettled here for the merchants of Glaſgow, who have erected warehoules 
for {lowing their tobacco, ſugar, and other goods imported from the American colonies, in 
order to be ready for exportation to Holland, Hamburgh, Bremen, the Baltic, London, 
or wherever they are wanted; and alfo for flowing ſuch commodities as they import from 
Sweden, Ruſha, &c. The river is here as broad as the Thames at London-Bridge, the 
water deep, and the ude flows ſo ſtrong, that ſhips may lay their ſides to the wharf, and 
load and unload their goods without the leaſt difficulty. There are ſalt-houſes all along the 
ſhore for boiling of falt, which is fetched away in great quantities by ſhips that bring othe: 


goods from Hamburgh, Bremen, or the Baltic. 


The carl of Mar had a ſeat here formerly, called Alloway-Caſtle, encompaſſed with fine 
plantations ; the gardens taking up lorty-two acres, and the wood, with the viſtas cu: 
through it, an hundred and filly. The entrance from the town on the welt is by a pair of 
fine gates, through a ſpacious avenue, which leads to the area fronting the houle, in the 
midſt of which is a gladiator, and on the right hand of the area a ſpacious garden, with 2 
fine terrace and bowling-green, adorned with lofty evergreens. On the ſouth-ſide of the 
houſe 18 a [PaCc10us parterre, beautifully adorned with ſtatues and vaſes; and from thence to 
the river runs a fine avenue, from which and from the parterre are thirty-two different viltas, 
ecah ternünating on a remarkable ſeat, or mountain, at ſome miles diſtance : one of then: 
ſhews Stirling-Caltle, which though but four miles from hence by land, yet from the various 
windings ol the river is twenty-four by water. In the middle of the terrace is a fine baſon 
ot water, in the midſt of which is a group of Cain killing Abel; and at the end of 
the river is a pair of pyramidical gates, where a {hip of three hundred tons burthen may 
unload. There 1s a very long and wide avenue to the eaſt through the wood, and between 
each viſta from the parterre are wilderneſſes and little grottos. The earl of Mar loſt this 


fine ſeat by his rebellion in 1715, and the government, to whom it was forfeited, ordered it 
to be kept 1n good order, 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Males, &c. 


Deſcription of LEIBOURN CASTLE, in Ken. 


T the diſtance of about a mile from Weſt-Malling, or Town-Malling, near the pariſh of 
Leibourn, in Kent, ſtands Leibourn Cattle. The principal front and antient gate of this 
fortreſs are among its remains, which have not yet entirely yielded to the deſtroying power of 
Time; over this gate, according to the antient talhion, was a machicolation, contrived for an- 
noying an enemy below. 
It is ſaid by Philpot to have been built by ſome of the Leibourn family; but he does not carry 
its age higher than the time of king Richard I. when it was poſſeſſed by Roger Leibourn, 4 


knight, who followed that prince on his expedition to the Holy Land. Till the 43d of king 


Edward III. it continued in this family; when in defect of heirs male, the eſtate eſcheated to 
the crown ; and was afteruards granted by king Richard Il. to Sir Simon de Burleigh, lord war- 
den of the Cinque Ports, who being attainted of hiph treaſon, conſequently forfeited this and all 
his honours, In the 12th year of that reign, the ſame eſtate was granted to the abbey of Grace, 
ſituate on 'Tower-hill. When the diflolution tool: place, king Henry VIII. granted It to Sit 
Edward North ; and he ſold it to Sir Robert Godden, who conveyed it to Henry Clerk, the re- 
corder of Rocheſter. It continued in his family till one of his deſcendants diſpoſed of it to 
captain Saxby of the Grange. It was at lat purchaſed of the Saxbys by Francis Whitworth, 
Eiq. in whoſe tamily it now remains. 


—— — — A 
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Deſcription of the MOTE, or MOTE's BULWARK, at 


Dover, in Kent, 


T 1s very uncertain from whence this little fort received its name; but it is wel] known that 

this was its appellation fo carly as the reign of qucen Elizabeth; and it appears to have been 

erccted by her father Henry. It is alſo thus denominated by Kilbuzne, in his Survey, which 
was publiſhed in 165g, : 

But from whenceſoever the name of this fortification was derived, it is apparent that there is no 
mote or ditch near it. 'This building conſiſts of a gateway, which has apartments over, and on 
both ſides of it, and a circular battery (added in the year 1738S) to which you deſcend by a flight 
of ſteps, as it is ſituate on the ſide of the cliff, which one of the officers there adorned with beds 
of flowers. The Mote Bulwark is dependent on the caſtle ; yet it has its own Officers, conſiſting 
of a captain, a lieutenant, and a maſter gunner, who has a houſe adjoining. The ſituation of 
the Mote Bulwark is exccedingly romantic. 


—ů ——ů ᷣ ͤ— 


Deſcription of the OLD CHURCH, at Dover Ca/ile, in Kent. 


'F'HE beſt Antiquarians generally allow this church, which ſtands within the walls of Dover 

Caitle, to have been of Roman conſtruction. We have already mentioned in our deſcrip- 
tion of Dover Caſtle) the idea of the monks and ſome others that 1t was built at that uncertain 
zra when a king Lucius reigned, who has been honoured with the name of the firſt Chriſtian 
prince that ever ruled in this fland—we ſhall now treat of it more at large, as here coming in 
its proper place, and tranſcribe Dr. Stukely's opinion and remarks on this piece of Antiquity : 

** The church we are now ſpeaking of (fays he) was built in the firſt times of Chriſtianity, 
out of part of the Roman ruins, whence ther- are large quantities of Roman bricks laid into the 
works : the arches are entirely turned with them ; the corners, and many parts both within and 
without, are built therewith, and the remainder is of ſtone, originally cut by the Romans. It 
1s in the form of a croſs, and has a ſquare (cower in the middle : the ſtone windows of this 
church are of later date than the building, having been put in long ſince. The defign is ſimple, 
but admirably contrived for its uſe and purpoſe: the bale is octagonal without, within a ſquare ; 

ut the ſides of the octagon and ſquare are equal, viz. fifteen Roman feet, which reduces the 
wall to the thickneſs of ten feet. In this manner it was carried up to the top, which was much 
igher than at preſent ; but it retires inwards continually, in much the ſame proportion as an 
8Yptian obeliſæ. Upon four of theſe ſides there are windows, narrow but handſomely turned 
with a ſemicircular arch of Roman brick, fix feet high ; the door to it is on the eaſt ide, about 
lix feet wide, very well turned over-hcad, with an arch made of a courſe of Roman brick and 
one alternately, fourteen feet high. All the ſtones of this work are of a narrow ſcantling, and 
ine manner of the compoſure throughout is perfectly the ſame with that of Richborough caſtle. 
There are firſt two courſes of this brick, which are level with the bottom of the neee 
Sven 


Deſcription of LEEDS CASTLE and FEVERSHAM ABBEY. 


ſeven courſes of hewn ſtone which mount up to the top of the windows, then two courſes of 
brick and ſeven of ſtone alternately to the top; every window reaching to a ſtory : there are five 
of theſe ſtories left, viſible enough to a diſcerning eye, though ſome are ſtopped up, others 
covered over; others have modern church-like windows of ſtone put in. I ſuppoſe the inſide 
was entirely filled up with a ſtair-caſe : the height of what is left is 40 feet ; ] believe there were 
20 feet more originally, and the whole number of windows was eight. This building was made 
uſe of as a ſteeple, and had a pleaſant ring of bells in it ; which Sir George Rooke cauſed to 
be carried away to Portſmouth : ſince then the office of ordnance, under pretext of favingneſs, 
have taken the lead that covered it, and then left this rare piece of art and maſonry to ſtruggle 
with the ſea, air, and weather.” 

There were many perſons of rank interred in this church, yet none of their monuments re- 
main; but againſt one of the walls is to be ſeen this inſcription, ** Memorandum. In this place 
was buried the body of Henry, carl of Northampton, conſtable of Dover caſtle, and lord warden 
of the Cinque ports, 1614.” 

As to the Pharos, or Watch Tower, mentioned in our deſcription of Dover Caſtle, the Anti- 
quarian above cited ſays he has heard of ſuch another at St. Andrew's, in Scotland. A coin of 


Diocleſian was found here. 
After all the conjectures formed on the ſubject, we muſt ſet down the date of the building of 


this church as entirely uncertain. 


Deſcription of LEEDS CAS T LE, in Kent. 


CCORDING to ſome here was a caſtle in the time of the Saxons, ſo far back as the reign 


of king Ethelbert II. but this is not certain. It there were ſuch a caſtle, it mult have been 
demoliſhed by enemies. However, it was either built or rebuilt by Sir Hugh, or Hamo, de 
Creveceur, one of the eight captains of Dover Caſtle, in the year 10751. Sir Hugh married 
the daughter and heireſs of William de Averrenches, baron of Folkſtone ; and his ſon, by her, 
forfeited the eſtate by engaging with the rebellious barons. It was beſtowed by King Henry III. 
on Robert de Leybourne, in exchange for other lands. 


The caſtle was granted by king Edward II. to Bartholomew, lord Badleſmere, fon of Gunce- 
line, who was the chief juſtice of Cheſter in the time of Edward I. This Bartholomew had 
been at the wars in the Holy Land; but he died on a ſcaffold at home. The cauſe of his ruin 
is differently related: but the following relation, written by a noble perſon that lived in the ſame 
age, ſeems to contain the moſt probable account of that event, and is likely to be moſt authentic: 
Queen Iſabel came to the caſtle of Leeds about Michaclmas, 1321, where ſhe had deſigned to 
lodge all night, but was not ſuffered to enter. The king highly reſenting this, as done in con- 
tempt of him, called together ſome neighbouring inhabitants, out of Eſſex and London, and gave 
them orders to beſiege the caſtle. Bartholomew de Badleſmere, Who had left his wife and ſons 
there, was gone, with other barons, to ſpoil the eſtate of Hugh de Spenſer. The beſieged, in 
the mean time, deſpairing of ſuccour, the barons and their aſſociates came as far as Kingſton, 
and with the mediation of the biſhop of London, and the earl of Pembroke, petitioned the king 
to raiſe the ſiege, promiſing to ſurrender the caſtle into his hands after the next parliament. But 
the king, conſidering that the beſieged could not hold out long, and moreover, incenſed at this their 
contumacy, (and doubtleſs provoked with what was done againſt Spenſer ) would not liſten to 
the petition of the barons. After they had diſperſed themſelves to other parts, he gained the caſtle 
K with no ſmall difficulty) and ſending Badleſmere's wife and ſons to the Tower of Lon- 
don, hanged the reſt that were in the place.“ This lord, being taken priſoner the next year, was 
beheaded at Canterbury. 
This caſtle, about three miles and a half from Maidſtone, ſtands near the middle of the county 


of Kent. 


— — - 


Deſcription of FEVERSHAM ABBEY, in Kent. 


HIS was an inſtitution for Cluniac monks, and a royal foundation, ſituate in the agreeable 
town of Feverſham, which was a royal demeine in the beginning of the ninth century. The 
remains of this abbey are but ſmall ; they conſiſt chiefly of two gateways and a little chapel. At 
the outward gate were the porter's lodge, and alſo the almonry where the poor were relieved. 
Fhe chapel has been converted into a ſtable. 'This abbey was dedicated to our bleſſed Saviour. 
Though a royal inſtitution, this abbey, by its remains, appears to have been one of the plaineſt 


edifices of the kind, yet it received great endowments and benefactions, and its abbot, holding 


in Capite, was often ſummoned as a baron to parliament 


The ſite was granted in the 31ſt year of king Henry VIII. + Sir R | 

| bert Ch d his 
heirs. However, though the greater part of the x7 ok _ e of, 8 fBover 
ſham takes notice, that the manors and its demeſnes remained veſted in the crown, till the 
time of king Charles I. who granted them to Sir Dudley Diggs, maſter of the rolls, the ;th 
3 of them in 1745, but dying with- 

ſoon after, they devolved to the right 


year of his reign. Lewis, earl of Rockingham, was poſlefſe 
out iſſue, they came to his brother, on whoſe decent 
honourable lord Sondes. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in EM /and & Wales, &c. 
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Deſcription of ALLINGTON CASTLE, in Kent. 


1 * period at which this caſtle was erected is very uncertain ; but from what we can gather 
it was probably built in king Stephen's reign by one William Columbers. About the 
middle of this reign, as Selden and others inform us, caſtles were multiplied in almoit all parts 
of the kingdom, and the owners of them coined money and exerciſed a kind of ſovereign juriſ- 
diction : no leſs than 1117 of theſe fortreſſes were reckoned in England in that period; till by 
far the greater part of them were ordered to be demolithed, purſuant to an agreement made at 
Wincheſter, between that prince and Henry, the ſon of the empreſs Matilda, afterwards king 
Henry the Third; which order was accordingly put in execution. 

Allington Caſtle is ſituate near the Medway. It was of great repute in the Saxon times, when 
it was called the caſtle of the Medway. Having been raſed by the Danes, it was re-edified by 
earl Warren. This and the pariſh took their appellation from a Sir Giles Allington, who, by 
marriage with the daughter of lord Fitz Hughes, came into polleſſion of the eſtate. 

About the end of king Henry the Third's reign it was conveyed, by purchaſe, to Sir Stephen de 
Pencheſter, afterwards warden of the Cinque Ports, who married Margaret, daughter of Hubert 
de Burg, earl of Kent. It is not unlikely (as ſome writers have obſerved) that this fortreſs was 
raſed, or at leaſt totally diſmantled, when the order we have mentioned was iſſued, as the licence 
to Pencheſter was granted in Edward the Firſt's time, to build a caſtle, fortify, and embattle it. 
He erected a tower here called Solomon's Tower, and a charter of tree warten WAS granted to the 

lace, with a market on 'Tucſdavs, and a fair of three days at the feſtival of St. Laurence. Dy - 
ing without male iſſue, it deſcended to, and long continued in, the Cobham family. It then 
became the eſtate of the Brents, and was ſold atterwards to Sir Henry Wyat, privy counſellor to 
Edward the Fourth. His ſon, Sir Thomas Wyat, built a fair-houſe here. He was a favourite 
of king Henry VIII. and it is reported of him, that being a witty man, he encouraged the king, 
who needed not much incitement, to go on with the bulineſs ot his divorces, ſaying, it was 
hard if a man could not repent without the pope's leave,” with other ſuch obſervations. His ſon 
forfeited his poſſeſſions to the crown by his rebellion, which he paid for with his life ; and queen 
Mary granted this eſtate to John Aſtley, Eſq. then maſter of the Jewel- office. From his Go it 
deſcended to Sir Jacob Aſtley, who was created lord Aſtley by king Charles the Firſt. The 
caſtle has been converted into an arm-houſe. The eſtate of late years became the property of 


lord Romney, 


Deſcription of the CHIDING STONE, in Kent. 


1 Rocking-ſtones uſed by the Druids, ſome of which are to be ſeen in ſome parts of this 
iſland, and other ſtones, to which ſanctity has been attributed, are ſtill more numerous, — 
we can only now regard them as the remains of Antiquity. 

The ſtone which we treat of here, ſtands in a farm-yard, to the ſouthward of a village of the 
ſame name, about four miles ſouth-weſt of Tunbridge town. If the inhabitants know and de- 
liver the truth, the village has received its appellation from the ſtone. Indeed, from the nature of 
things, as well as the conſtruction of words, there is little reaſon to conclude that the latter re- 
ceived its name from the former. 

It would be needleſs to take up the reader's time here with further obſervations on the ſanity 
attributed to theſe monuments, which, as the compiler of the deſcriptions under the name of 
Groſe tells us, from Borlaſe and Toland, were held ſacred in Ireland as well as in England. 
There can belittle doubt but that the Chiding-ſtone was one of this ſort, though we have not ſo 
clear an account of its peculiar original uſes. 

We cannot, however, readily diſcover the great abſurdity which he thinks he has diſcovered 
in the ©* almoit forgotten tradition, that this was a holy ſtone where a prieſt uſed to fit, and re- 
ceive the confeſſions of the people, who reſorted thither in numbers to aſk his prayers, and re- 
ceive abſolution.“ For this exactly anſwers to its appellation ; and though we thould be led to 
{ct the Chiding-ſtone down as a druidical monument, or mark of a place appropriated for ſome 
public ceremony in the days of the Britons, yet there is not any thing very difficult in conceivin 
that the prieſts or monks might have put it to the purpoſe which * the antient people of the vil- 
lage” mentioned. We know it was cuſtomary to ks theſe and greater changes, elſe had not 
Pagan temples been converted into Chriſtian durches, The ſame ſtory, we are aſſured, is told to 
this day, and we know not why it ſhould be controverted. 

The 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 


The ſtone is truly deſcribed as being of the natural rock. It ſtands on a fort of pedeſtal, being 
elevated on flat ſtones, which have ſomething like the appearance of an aſcent by ſteps to this 
monument, where perhaps in remoter ages, it we may indulge a farther conjecture, ſome chief, 
fage, or reputed holy man, might have fat in judgment, or trom thence iſſued precepts and dif. 


4 48 


penſed laws to the aſſembled people. 


Deſcription of CHILHAM CASTLE, in Kent. 


\ OME writers have entertained fo high an idea of the Antiquity of this edifice, as to make it the 
ſeat of Lucius, who was ſuppoſed to have been the firſt Chriſtian king in Britain—of very 
doubtful exiſtence. Others going a ſtep farther back, tell us this was a Roman ſtation. However, 
that might probably have been the caſe, before any ſuch building exiſted : but a caſtle at that 
period there was not here, nor as we learn in any part of Britain, the Romans, under Julius, nyt 
having time nor opportunity to conſtruct any, and the Britons truſting rather to their woods that. 
to ſuch a mode of defence. Camden has given his opinion, that Cæſar encamped here when on 


his tecond expedition into the ifland ; and he ſeems to have aſſigned fome reaſons for it, which, | 
though the compiler of the deſcriptions under the name of Groſe has taken ſome pains in attempt- 

ing to overthrow, yet we mult beg leave to obſerve he does not ſcem to have done it effectually 
as he reſts his determination on the miſtake of a few miles, the diſtance of Chilham from Dea! 
being, as he ſays, f1xtcen Engliſh, or ſeventeen and a halt Roman miles; whereas Cæſar ſays he | 
encamped but twelve miles from the ſhore : but allowing this difference, might not ſuch a miſtal » 4 
happen in a place as yet little known, and in a rude uncultivated country ? The Green Barrow, b 
which Camden mentions below the town, called Jul-Laber, has been generally accounted the gi 
burial-place of Laberius, the Roman tribune, who was killed by the enemy whilſt on their march . 
from this cncampinent. The reader may long ſince have obſerved, however, that we are not b 
fond of myo Antiquitics, - 


In digging toundations near the caſtle, not only many Roman veſſels were found, but alſo, as 
we are informed, ſome traces of a building yet more antient than that edifice. A kind of ſenatc- 5 


houſe is mentioned by Philpot, which was cut out of a durable fort of ſtone, and had feats round 0 
About it. 

The kings of Kent poſſeſſed the place during the Heptarchy, and it was fortified by king 
Wightred. The Danes, however, took it, and it remained in ruins till the Conqueſt, when : 


William gave it to Fulbert de Dover, (as he choſe to be called on account of this honour) laying 
| 4 4 — * ) 
aſide his former name of Lucy. 2 


Pw . - . . . * N 
The keep is all that now remains of this building; and that part appears to be of Norman ar- 0 
chitecture, and is an octagon with a ſquare building that contains a ſtair-caſe. The ground- floor l 


is uſed as a brewhouſe, and on the firſt ſtory above are ſeveral offices, including a kitchen. 
There is an octagon room in neat order, with ſaſh windows, on the ſecond floor, with an an- 
tient chimney piece. 'The ſtairs from hence lead to a platform covered with lead, from whence ) 


iS 2 proſpect of the country. Another building appears on the weſt fide, running from north to 1 
ſouth, and there are the traces of what muſt formerly have been a deep ditch. wy 
The manor was called an homwour, and held of the king z Caprie, It was ſuppoſed to be once 
in the hands of the archbiſhop' of Canterbury, and afterwards came by marriage to a bafe ſon or 85 
king John; and thence to David Strabolgy, earl of Athol, whoſe widow marrying Alexander . 
Baliol, he became lord of Chilham, and was ſummoned to parliament by that title. David's ſon 5 
oppoſing Edu ard the Firſt, in his plan of reducing Scotland, was taken priſoner, hanged on a "S 
gibbet 50 feet high, but cruelly cut down alive and behcaded, his body burnt, and his eſtates of 1 


conſequence forfeited to the crown. Edward II. afterwards granted the eſtate of Chilham tof lord 
Badletmere. In conſequence of his forteiture it was given to David de Strabolgy, grandſon of Pe 
him already mentioned, only for life, and at his deceaſe came to the ſon of lord Badleſmere; 
when it deſcended from that family to William, lord Roos, of Hemlake, whoſe fon loſt this poſ- 
teſſion, as he did his lite on a ſcaffold, for eſpouſing the cauſe of his liege lord Henry VI. when 
Edward, earl of March, got forcible poſſeſſion of the throne. Chilham Caſtle atterwards re- 
mained veſted in the crown, till Henry VIII. granted it to Sir Thomas Cheney, who pulled 
down the greater part of the buildings, and took the materials to aſſiſt in building his houſe ar 
Shepey Iſland. The eſtate coming into the poſſeſſion of Sir Dudley Diggs, who was maſter of 
the rolls in 1636, he built in the vicinity of the caſtle the preſent manſion-houſe. His eldeſt ſon 
being the next poſſeſſor, a grandſon of his ſold it to the Colebrook family. 


Chilham is ſituate to the north of Wye, near the river Stour. 


«a. * 
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Deſcription of COWLING CASTLE, in Kent. 


HE remains of this. fortreſs ſhew it formerly to have been a place of ſtrength and conſe- 
quence, and there was a deep moat round it. It was built by John lord Cobham, in the 

24th year of the reign of king Richard the Second. _ : 
| lis 


Deſcription of DART FORD PRIQRY and DAVYNTON PRIORY. 


This caſtle was attacked by Sir Thomas Wyatt when he raifed an inſurrection againſt queen 
Mary, in 1553; but though his ordnance broke open the gate, yet it was ſo valiantly and judi- 
cioufly defended by lord Cobham, that the aſſailants were forced to abandon the enterprize. 

At preſent there remains of this caſtle a gate, flanked by two round towers, and on the weſt 
are the walls of a ſquare fort ſurrounded by the ditch, which is now almoſt dry, but was antiently 
fupplied from the Thames. The gate, which ſcems to have led to the manſion, appcars inde- 
pendent of this building. The property of the caſtle having deſcended from the Cobhams to Sir 
Thomas Whitmore, he fold it to Frederic Herne, Eig. and from him it came by purchaſe, 
into the hands of Mr. Thomas Beſt, a brewer, at Chatham, and remains in his family. 

The building took its name from Cowling, the parith wherein it is ſituate, about four miles 
from Rocheſter, near the river Thames, on the ſouth fide of the county. 


— — — 
— — ——— - 


Deſcription of DARTFORD PRIORY, in Kent. 


HIS was a royal inſtitution, being founded by king Edward III. after his return from France, 

when a great tuurnament was held at the town of Dartford, formerly and properly called 
Darentford, from its fituation on the river Darent, which falls into the Thames, not far from 
this place. 

This priory was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The prioreſs and nuns placed here were firſt of 
the Auguſtine order, next to that of Dominic ; then A uguſtine, and at the diflolution Dominican, 
but under the governtnent of Black Friars. It is a conjecture of Lambard's, that there was ſome 
religious inſtitution here betore the period we have mentioned, or as he expreſſes himfelf *©* fome 
fur houſe of the King's, or ſome other,“ on account of the emperor Frederic {ending hither in 
Henry the Third's dme, to demand Iſabel, the King's lifter, whom he married by proxy in the 
town ; and he concluacs, 1t there were no ſuch houſe it would be difficult to find“ a meet place 
for ſo honourable an appointment.” It has been oblerved that ſome large houſe, whether dedi- 
cated to the momaſtic uſe or not, might have ſtood there; but if ſo, it was moſt probably given 
to theſe nuns. For king Edward III. declared himſelf the founder, (as appears by the Monaſti- 

ho grants the nuns the ſite of the monaſtery, with the maniion-houſe, beſides granting 

confirming to them the advowſons of many churches and chapels, with various manors, 
Ins, and tenements in Kent, Suffex, Eſſex, Suffolk, Surrey, Middleſex, and Glamorganthire. 
From Kichard III. they received the gift of ſeveral manors for the maintenance of a chaplain to 
pray for his good while living, and for his foul after his deceaſe, and the ſouls of the founders, 
&c. which conditions were doubtleſs complicd with for ſuch a valuable confideration. The 
fourth daughter ot king Edward IV. and ſeveral noble perſons, were priorefſes or nuns in this 
houſe at Dartford. 
At the diflolution, it appears that this monaſtery was endowed with 380l. gs. per annum. 
Joan Fane, or Vane, the luſt avbels, ſurrendering her charge, had a penſion of 661. 1 3s. al- 
lowed her, and {mall penſions, from 61. to 21. to certain of the nuns of the priory. There then 
remained Gl. in tees, and 381. 135. 44. in annuities. 

The lite was granted in the 36th vear of Henry VIII. to Edmund Mervin, according to Tan- 
ner, but ſettled in the reign of Philip and Mary, on the convent of Langley Regis. We find 
it belonged to the crown in James the Firſt's reign. That prince granting it to Robert, earl 
ot Sal:{hury, the carl conveyet it to Sir Edward Darcy, of whole grandſon it was purchaſed by 
was George, Eq. His three ſons poſſeſſed it in ſucceſſion, and all died batchelors. It was 
leid by the yourigeſt ot theſe to Robert Mynors, of Herefordſhire, his Kinſman ; and by bequeſt 
it came to his widow Mary, who, being married to Charles Morgan, Eſq. brought with her 
poſſeſlion of the {ite of this houſe and the manor of Darttord. 

Some writers have ſuppoſed that queen Mary I. reſtored the nuns at Dartford priory ; but this 
proves to be a miſtake ; and it is, perhaps, worth obſerving, that Mary was fond ot alterations 
of her own, and while the profeſſed to be, and really was a catholic, yet the was pleaſed with 
exerciſing acts of eccleſiaſtical as well as civil ſupremacy, by which, paradoxical as it may ſeem, 
while it flattered her in power, ſhe alſo ſought in ſome meaſure to eſtabliſh the Roman Catholic 
religion, apparently on Proteſtant principles. 


_—_— 
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Deſcription of DAVYNTON PRIORY, near Fever ham. 


HERE have been ſome diſputes among writers concerning the firſt inſtitution of this priory ; 
| but they ſeem to be in general agreed that it was a convent for black nuns. Some ſuppoſed 
it to be a royal foundation, and aſcribed it to king Henry II. who, as they fay, inſtituted it in 
emulation of that which Stephen, his predeceſſor, had erected at Feverſham, in its vicinity, 
This point is ſettled by Dugdale ; but Tanner mentions Davynton as a Benedictine nunnery, 
founded by Fulke de Newenham, in the year 1153. Other authorities confirm this aſſertion, 


conſequently fixing the period earlier, about the 1 Sth year of king Stephen, Indeed it was fo 
far 


ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &e. 


far from being a royal foundation, that theſe nuns, properly called the nuns of St. Mary Mag. 
dalen,” to whom the priory was dedicated, were often ſtyled “ the poor nuns of Davynton,” on 
account of the ſcanty revenues of their houſe: their habit was a black cloak, coul, and veil, 

There were originally 26 religious in this nunnery, and their poverty was at Various times re. 
licved by the donations of pious perſons. "They received many in the reign of king Henry III. 
in particular, which that prince ordered that the prioreſs and her nuns ſhould have and hold, 
with all the liberties and free cuſtoms of the lands given them, ** themiclves and their ſucceſſors 
ty be tor ever quit of ſuits of counties and hundreds, from view of franc-pledge and law-gays 
rum, and from aid of ſtherifts and all other bailifts and miniſters of the king.” s 

Yet in Edward the Third's time, a ſchedule of their poſſeſſions was preſented to the king, with 
4 petition to be diſcharged from the payment of the common taxes, on account of their poverty, 

The priory ſtands not above half a mile from Fevertham. "The chapel, though ſmall, now 
ſerves for the pariſhioners, "There was a covered way to it trom the monaſtery. The arches of 
the windows and doors are ſemicircular, and the principal entrance is ornamented in the ot 
Saxon manner. The remains of the chief building are now converted into a farm-houſe ; and 
there is no more left beſides but the cloitters, which are covered with wood, and on the ſouth {ide 
the great refectory: an exploſion of gunpowder was the occaſion of the other ſhattered teliques 
many years ſince being entirely taken down. 

In the 27th year of Henry VIII. this priory eſcheated to the crown, not being diffolved, an! 
conſequently its {mall revenues were unknown, which, with regard to lands, mulls, tythes, and 
penſions, were eſtimated in the ſchedule above-mentioned, in a former reign, at no more than 
221. 13s. 10d. including the parſonage of Newnham. Lambard, ſpeaking of this eſcheat, ſays, 
The name or value of this priory is not read in the regiſter of the general ſuppreſſion of religious 
houfes ; becauſe, as J have heard, it efcheated to the king betore that time (or forfeited} for not 
maintaining the due number of nuns appointed by the foundation.“ Other writers ſay further, 
that it appearing to the King there were neither prioreſs nor nuns in the place, the building and 
tite, of courſe, were forfeited, and devolved to the fovereign. He fold it to Sir Thomas Chey- 
ney, whoſe fon, lord Cheyney, in queen Elizabeth's reign, conveyed it to Joſeph Bradborne, 
In the 10th year of that queen it was alienated to a perſon of the name of Edwards: John Bonte, 
Elq. of Eſſex, poſſeſſed it by marrying the daughter of the faid Edwards. His grandaughter 
brought it to the reverend John Shirwin, and from him it went to his nephew Mr. William 
Shirwin, of Deptford, and deſcending to his fon, who dying ſeveral years ſince, left it ſtill in 
the family. 


Deicripton” of  LYME CASTLE, in Nen. 


HIS 1s juſtly reckoned a noble piece of Antiquity. In its demeſnes were formerly included, 

as we read, no leſs than ten acres of land. It is ſituate about two miles ſouth-weſt of Hith, 

or Hythe, on the ſummit of Lyme or Lymne Hill, from whence it derives its appellation. It 

1s uncertain by whom or at what period this fortreſs was erected, but it appears as antient as the 

adjoining church, which, was dedicated to St. Stephen, and, in the year 1379, was valued at 20l. 

a year, after the tenths were taxed. There are ſeveral old tomb-ſtones in this church having 

croſſes on them, *©* which (ſays Harris) probably belonged to ſome of the hermits of the chapel 
here, at Court-ſtreet.” 

Leland, in his Itinerary, thus ſpeaks of both the buildings: 

** Lymne-Hill, or Lyme, was ſometime a famous haven ; and good ſhips might come to the 
foot of the hill. The place is yet called Shipwey, and Old Haven. Farther, at this day the lord 
of the five ports keeps his principal court a little eaſt from Lyme-Hill. There remain the ruins 
of a ſtrong fortreſs of the Britons.” If fo, it muſt have been after the Romans came hither ; for, 
as we have repeatedly obſerved, the natives of themſelves neither knew how to conſtruc, nor 
wiſhed to trutt to works of maſonry for their defence in war. 

But to proceed : The compaſs of the fortreſs (ſays he) ſeems to be ten acres; and in all 
likelihood it had ſome wall beſides that, ſtretched up to the top of the hill, where are now the 
pariſh church and the archdeacon's houſe of Canterbury. The old walls are made of Britiſh 
bricks, and very large and great flints, ſet together almoſt indiſſolubly, with mortar made of 
imall pebble. The walls are very thick, and at the weſt end of the caſtle appears the baſe of an 
old tower. About this caſtle, in time now in mind, were found Antiquities in money of the 
Romans, Here, as the church is now, was ſome time an abbey. The graves yet appear in the 
church, and the lodging of the abbey is now converted into the archdeacon's houſe, which 15 
like a caſtle embattled.” The manſion was ſince converted into a farm-houſe. 

It is generally agreed that Lyme was the Portas Lemanus of the antients, though its port now, 
like thoſe of Eaſt and Weſt Hyth, is choaked up with ſand. The ruins of Roman walls appear 


almoſt to the bottom of the marſhes. 


Fe this place the lord warden of the Cinque ports uſed to be ſworn when he entered on his 
office. 
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The PROVINCE of CONNAUGHT. 


W Ay province 1s ſeparated from that of Leinſter by the Shannon, which alſo parts it on 
the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt from Munſter, and is bounded on the north and weſt by the 
ocean. It is one hundred and thirty miles in length from Cape Leon, the moſt ſoutherly 
point of Thomond, to the north part of Leitrim ; about eighty-four in breadth, from the 
eaſt point of Leitrim to the Black-Harbour in the welt part of Mayo; and about five hun- 
dred in circumlerence. 


In ſome places this province is extremely pleaſant, but in others gloomy and ſubject to 
great fogs, on account of its many bogs, woods and lakes. The ſoil is very fruitful, and 
abounds with cattle, deer, hawks, and honey. It has many convenient bays and creeks for 
navigation, but few rivers of conſiderable note, except the Shannon. The chief ave the 
Moy in the county of Mayo, which, for a imall diſtance, divides it from Sligo, and falls into 
the ocean by Mayo and Killalo. The Suck divides Roſcommon from Gallway, and falls into 
the Shannon, near Clontert. The Drolos, a river in the county of Clare, which falls into the 
Shannon by the eaſt of Clare; and the Gyll, a {mall river in Gallway, which runs into the bay 
of that name. 


This province contains one archbiſhopric, five biſhoprics, feven market-towns, eight 
laces of trade and commerce, twelve boroughs that return members to parliament, and 
three hundred and ſ1xty-ſix pariſhes ; with fix counties, which are ſubdivided into filty-one 


baronies. Theſe counties are Thomond or Clare, Gallway, Mayo, Roſcommon, Sligo, 
and Leitrim. 


Thomond, or the county of Clare, was formerly joined to Munſter, but has been an- 
nexed to Connaught. On the eaſt and ſouth ſides, it is parted by the Shannon from Tippe- 
rary, Limerick, and Kerry, in Munſter; on the north it is bounded by the county of Gall- 
way; and on the welt by the Atlantic ocean. It is 55 miles in length, and 38 in breadth; 
and is ſuppoſed to contain ten thouſand houſes. It is divided into nine baronies, in which 


are two market-towns, and but one borough, which is that of Ennis; it therefore ſends but 
tour members to parliament. 


It is a hilly, irregular country, but is not deficient in good paſtures, which produce the 
beſt horles in Ireland. The ſoil alſo bears corn and rape. 


Ennis, the county town, is ſeated about an hundred miles from Dublin. It ſtands near 
a lake formed by the Shannon, has a market, and is by much the belt town in the county. 


Killalo, the other market-town, ſtands on the Shannon, on the borders of Tipperary, 
eighteen miles from Ennis, and ten to the north-eaſt of Limerick. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
and was once a very conſiderable place; but is at preſent decayed, There is here a cataract 
in the Shannon, wiuch ſtops veſſels from going further up. 


The county of Gallway is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by part of Roſcommon, 
e ee and Tipperary, from which laſt it is parted by the Shannon; on the ſouth 
ſide by the county of Clare; on the welt by the Atlantic ocean; and on the north and north- 
caſt by Mayo, Meath, and Roſcommon. It is 82 miles in length, and 42 in breadth ; and is di- 
vided into 17 baronies, containing 136 pariſhes, about 15,420 houſes, and ſends eight members 
to parliament; namely, two for the county, two for the town of Gallway, two tor Athenry, 
and two for Tuam. The river Shannon here forms a lake ſeveral miles in length; and 
Lough-Corrib, which runs into the bay of Gallway a little above the city, is twenty miles 
long, and in ſome places five broad. As this county abounds with a warm lime-ſtone ſoil, 
which rewards the induſtry of the huſbandman and ſhepherd, it in general abounds with 
corn, paſture, and cattle ; but the ſouth and eaſt parts are beſt inhabited. The welt ſige 
runs out in the form of a peninſula. It is much indented with little bays, and bordered all 
along with a mixture of verdant iſlands and rugged rocks, among which are four iſlands 
called South-Arran, which gives the title of earl to the noble family ot Gore. 


Gallway, the county town, ſtands on an iſland hy the fall of the lake Corbes, or Lough- 
Corrib, into the bay of its own name, 100 miles to the welt of Dublin, and 37 to the north 


of 
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of Limerick. It is a very ſtrong, neat, and rich city, the capital of all the welt part of Ire. 
land. In beauty and compactneſs it is inferior to none but Dublin. It is extremely 
well ſituated for commerce, and has a large, ſale, and excellent harbour, called the bay of 
Gallway, which is {heltered at the mouth by the ſouth 1fles of Arran, through Which are 
three paſlages for {hips, beſides the north-paſlage at the mouth of the bay, and is capable 
of containing a vaſt number of thips. 


Tuam has been the {ee of an archbilhop, ever ſince the beginning of the ſixth century, 
It ſtands ſeven miles from the borders of Mayo, and was once a lamous city, but is now 
greatly reduced; however, it has {lili lome trade. 

Mayo is bounded on the caſt and north-eaſt by Roſcommon and Sligo; on the ſouth and 
ſouth-eaſt by Gallway ; and on the weſt and north. by the Atlantic ocean; extending 62 
miles in length, and 52 in breadth, It is divided into nine baronies, in winch there is but 
One borough town, and it ſends only four members to parliament; two for the county, and 


two for Caſtlebar. It has 79 partines, and is ſaid to contain upwards of i 3,000 houſes, 


Mayo, the chief town, was once a biſhop's ſee, but is ſince annexed to Tuam. The town 
ſtands at the mouth of the river Moy, on the borders of Sligo, 115 miles from Dublin, and 
was once a flouriſhing place; but it is now much decayed. 


Roſcommon is bounded on the caſt by Longford and Eaſt-YMeath ; on the north by Sligo 
and Leitrim; on the ſouth by Gallway and Mayo; and on the weſt by another Part of 
Gallway and Mayo; extending 50 miles in length, and 28 in breadth. It is fſubdivided into 
ſix baronies, in which are three boroughs, 59 pariſhes, and about 8780 houles. It ſends 
eight members to parhiament, two for the COunty, and two each for Roicommon, E. 
and Tullk. In the north ide ol the COUNLY, are the (Cv ric W mountains, Which Were He 


and impaſlable, till with much difficulty a way was cut through them. 


Roſcommon, which gives name to the county, was formerly detended by a caſtle, wh: 
is NOW in ruins. It is a mean place, conſiſting chiefly of one flreet, with great part of the 
houles thatched ; yet here is kept the ſellions-houſe and jail, and it gives the title of earl to 
the family of Dillon. 

Boyle 1s a good market-town and corporation, by the lake Key, near the borders of Sligo. 
It is a place of ſome trade, and 15 remarkable for an old abbey, of which only the ruins now 


remain. It has allo a line ſeat which belonged to the late lord Ringfborough. 


— 


Sligo is bounded on the caſt by the county of Leitrim; on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by 
Roſcommon and Mayo; and on the north and north-weſt by the Atlantic ocean ; extending 
35 miles in length, and as much in breadth. Great part of this country is mountainous, and 
covered with bogs; but the lower grounds have a good ſoil, proper for grazing. It is ſub- 
divided into fix baronies, and contains 41 parithes, and about 5970 houſes. It has but one 
borough, and ſends four members to parliament, two for the county, and two for Sligo, 
the capital town. 


Sligo, the countv-town, is leated on a bay of the ſame name, 110 miles to the north-caſt 
ol Dublin, and is the only town of note in the county. It has a very commodious harbour, 
and {hips of 200 tons burthen may come up to the quay. Here is allo a good caſtle, Ihe 
town is populous, but not large; nor is the trade conliderable, though much better than in 
any other place beyond it. 


A mile from Caſtle-Connor, in this county, is a round hill, an entrance into which was 
diſcovered in 1646, leading to quadrangular chambers, arched over. The caves of the rock 
of Corin are equally remarkable, where, within a ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible entrance, are 
many ſtrange receſſes : before thele caves is a path, about 100 paces in length, allo cut out of 
the rock. This work, which is called the Giant's-Houle, is ſuppoſed to be formed either by 
the antient Iriſh or Danes. 


The county of Leitrim is bounded by Sligo on the weſt and ſouth-weſt ; by Donegal-bay 
on the north; by Longford, in Leinſter, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the counties of Ferma— 
nagh and Cavan on the eaſt and north-eaſt, It is 44 miles in length, but only 18 in breadth, 
and is a wild mountainous country, but abounds in graſs, which feeds a prodigious numbe: 
of cattle. It is divided into five baronies, and contains 21 pariſhes, about 4000 houles, two 
boroughs, and ſends ſix members to parliament, two for the county, and two each for 
James-Town and Doumrulk, | 


Leitrim, the county town, ſtands near the Shannon, which riſes in this county; but the 
town 1s decayed, and of little conſequence, | Is . 
. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The Province of LEINSTER. 


— — ä 


1 province is waſhed on the ſouth and eaſt by the fea, and is much indented by the 
provinces ol Munſter, Connaught, and Ulſter; the two former of which bound it on 
the welt and ſouth-weſt, and the latter on the north. It is Ieparated from Connaught by 
the Shannon, and from a part of Munſter by the Suir, extending in length about 112 miles 
from the molt northern parts of Ealt-Meath to the ſouthern point of Wexlord ; and about 

o in breadth from Wicklow to the molt weltern part of the King's-County; its circuit, 
including the turnings and windings, is computed at about 360 miles | 

This province is divided into the counties of Lowth, Eaſt-Meath, Weſt-Meath:; Longlord, 
Dublin, Kildare, the King's-County, the Qucen's-Count) , Wicklow, Catherlogh, Kilkenny, 
and Wexlord; contaming go baronics, and y25 parithes, under one archbiſhop and three 
biſhops, with 47 parliamentary boroughs. The market-towns, and other places of trade, 
amount to 03. 

The principal rivers of this province are the Barrow, the Boyne, the Nure, the Liffey, 
the Slaine, and the May in Queen's County, which falls into the Shannon. : 

This province has a temperate, clear air, with a {oil fruitful in corn and paſture, and 
though ſome parts of 1t are woody, it in general abounds with catile, fowl, milk, butter, 
cheeſe, fiſh, and hole little ambling horſes called Hobbies. 


The county oi Lowth, which was formerly reckoned a part of Ullter, 1s waſhed on the 
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miles trom north LO 1Outh, and 13 where broadell. rom ealt to we t-; but in many places 18 
much ſhorter and narrower. It is divided into four baromes: behtdes the towns and liberties 
ot Drogheda, which are a diſtinct county, it feads 10 members to parhament, namely, two 
lor the county, and two for each of the following boroughs, Atherde, Carlingiord, Dundalk, 
and Dunlcer. It is fruitful in corn and paſture. 

The county of Eait-Meath is bounded on the north and north-caft by thoſe of Cavan and 
Lowth; on the caſt by St. George's-Channel ; on the ſouth by the counties of Kildare and 
Dublin; and on the welt by Longford and Weſt-Meath ; extending 32 miles from north 
to louth, and 25 from eaſt to welt. It is ſubdivided into eighteen barontes, and fix boroughs, 
which ſend two members each to parliament, beſides thole for the county; theſe are Trim, 
Athboy, Navan, Kells, Duleck, and Ratoath. | 

The county of Welt-Meath is thus called ſrom its being ſituated to the well of the former, 
and extends welt to the Shannon, which parts it from Rolcommon; it alſo lies between 
Longford on the north, and King's-County on the ſouth. According to ſome it extends 
40 miles in length, and 20 in breadth, while others lay that it is only go miles either way. 
It contains 13 baromes, and ſends 10 members to parliament, namely, two knights of the 
llure, and two burgeſſes each for Mullingar, Fore, Athlone, and Killbeggan. It gives the 
title of earl to the family of Nugent. 

The county of Longtord is bounded on the eaſt and ſouth by Weſt-Meath; on the weſt 
by the Shannon, which {ſeparates it from Roſcommon ; on the north-weit by Leitrim; and 
on the north by Cavan: extending 27 miles in length, and 16 in breadth. It is ſubdivided 
into ſix baronies, and contains 24 pariſhes, four boroughs, and ſends 10 members to parlia- 
ment, namely, two for the county, and two for cach of the following towns, viz. Long- 
lord, Granard, Laneſborough, and St. John's Town. It has ſome bogs and fenny paſtures, 
yet it is in the main a rich and pleaſant country, and has ſeveral lakes, which abound with 
fill. The principal towns are Longſord and Laneſborough. 

The county of Dublin 1s bounded on the eaſt by St. George's-Channel; on the ſouth 
by the river Bray, which parts it from Wicklow; on the welt by the county of Kildare 
and on the north by Ealt-Meath and the river Nanny. Its greœateſt extent from north to 
louth is 26 miles, and ſrom eaſt to weſt 15. It is divided into ſix baromes, and ſends ten 
members to parhament, namely, two for the county, two for the city of Dublin, two for 
ts univerſity, two for the borough of Swords, and two for that of Newcaſtle. The ſouth 
parts are but little culuvated, being ſomewhat mountainous, but the reſt is level and fruitful, 
and abounds with fiſh, tame and wild fowl, beſides deer in the noblemen's parks, 


The 


General DESCRIPTION of The PROVINCE of LEINST ER. 
The county of Kildare has thoſe of Dublin and Wicklow on the eaſt, the King's and 


Queen's Counties on the weſt, Catherlogh on the fouth, and Eait-Meath on the north; ex. 
tending 23 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 37 from north to ſouth ; but both are very uncqual, 
it running in a narrow flip between the counties of Dublin and VV icklow, and between the 
latter and Queen's-County. This is an open, pleaſant, and plentitul county, abuunding in 
corn and paſturage ; and is well watered by the Barrow, Liffey, and other rivers. It is 
divided into 10 baronies, gives the title of marquis to the noble family of Fitzgerald, ang 
lends ten members to parliament, namely, two for the county, and the lame nunwer tor 
each of the following towns, viz. Kildaire, Naas, Harriſtown, and Athy. ; 

The King's-County was formerly called Offaly, but had its preſent name in honour ot 
Philip of Spain, queen Mary's huſband. It 15 bounded on the eaſl by Kildare; on the 
ſouth by Tipperary and the Queen's-County ; on the welt by part of Tipperary and Galio- 
way, from which laſt it is {ſeparated by the Shannon ; and on the north by Well-Meath, 
According to ſome authors 1t is 37 miles from north to louth, and 28 from eaſt to well; 
but, according to others, it is 48 miles in length, and 14 in breadth ; however, it is very 
unequal both ways, and runs with a narrow flip between Tipperary and Queen's-County, 
It is a populous and well Improved country, divided into 11 baronies, and fend; {ix 
members to parliament, namely, two for the county, two for Plulipſtown, and two for 
Banagher. 

Queen's-County is ſo called in honour of queen Mary, the filter of queen Elizabeth, in 
whole reign it was made a county. It 1s bounded on the eaſt by Kildare and Catherlogh; 
on the ſouth by Catherlogh and Kilkenny; and on the north and weſt by King's-County 
and part of Tipperary ; extending 35 miles in its greateſt length from north to louth, and 
near the ſame from ealt to welt. It is divided into ſeven baronies, and ſends eight members 
to parliament, two for the county, and two each for Portarlington, Maryborough, and 
Ballynekil. 

The county of Wicklow, which was once a part of that of Dublin, is bounded on the caſt 
by St. George's-Channel ; on the ſouth by the county of Wexford; on the weſt by Kildare 
and Catherlogh ; and on the north by Kildare and Dublin; extending 36 miles in its greatc{t 
length, and 28 where broadeſt. 

It is divided into ſix baronies, and ſends ten members to parliament, two for the county, 
and two cach for the towns of Wicklow, Baltinglaſs, Carysford, and Bleſſington. It 1s 
pretty mountainous, but the low lands are fruittul, and, among other advantages, contains 
a copper mine. 

The county of Catherlogh, or Caterlough, has Wexford on the ſouth; part of Queen's- 
County and Kilkenny on the weſt ; part of Kildare and Wicklow on the north ; and part of 
Wicklow and Wexford on the eaſt, lying for the moſt part between the rivers Barrow 
and Slaine, It extends 28 miles from north to ſouth, and 18 from eaſt to weſt, but is very 
unequal, it running with a narrow {hp between Kilkenny and Wexford. It is woody, but 
pretty fruitful : 1t 1s divided into five baromes, and ſends only {ix members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, and two each for the towns of Catherlogh and Old Leighlin. 

The county of Kilkenny is bounded on the eaſt by Wexford and Catherlogh ; on the ſouth 
by Waterford, from which it is parted by the Suir; on the weſt by Tipperary ; on the 
north-weſt by Upper-Offory ; and on the north by Queen's-County. Its greateſt extent 
from north to ſouth is 40 miles, and from eaſt to weſt 20. It comprehends ten diſtricts and 
baronies, and fends 16 members to parliament; namely, two for the county, two for the 
ety of Kilkenny, and two for each of the following towns, St. Kennis, or Iriſh-Town, 
Gowran, Thomas-Town, Eniſteorge, Cullen, and Knocktopher. This is a plentiful county, 
10 * 5 as to be adorned with more towns and caſtles than any in the kingdom; and 
though it is mountainous in the ſouth part, is ſaid to have fire without ſmoke, earth with- 
out bog, water without mud, and air without fog: thus having all the four elements in per- 
tection, it is eſteemed an healthful as well as pleaſant county. It is remarkable for its coa! 
mines, as well as for its quarries of marble. Near Oflory are the mountains called Sliew: 
bloamy, or Bladen-Hills, out of which ſpring the Suir, the Neor, and Barrow. They de 
{cend in three ſeveral channels, but join in one before they fall into the ſea, The Neor, or 
Nure, divides this county into two parts. 

The laſt county we ſhall mention in the province of Leinſter, is that of Wexford, which 
is bounded on the north by Wicklow; on the eaſt, ſouth, and ſouth-weſt, by St. George's- 
Channel; and on the welt by Catherlogh and Kilkenny ; extending 47 miles in length, and 
27 in breadth. It is divided into eight baronies, and ſends 18 members to parliament, 
namely, two for the county, and the ſame number for each of the following boroughs. viz. 
Wextord, New Roſs, Enniſcorthy, Feathard, Newborough, Banno, Clonmines, and Tagh- 


man. It 1: in ſome places fruitful in corn and paſture, but in others che ſoil is very in- 
different. 
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NJublitghed according to Act of Partament, by Alan, Hogg, N'16. Paternagter Row. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c: 
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DESCRMiF 0N of 


FRESWICK CASTLE, in 


CATITHNESS-SSHIRE., 


das Caſtle 1s ſeated on a narrow rock projecting into the ſea, with 

juſt room enough for it to ſtand on: the acceſs to it while the draw- 
bridge was in being, was over a deep chaſm. cut through the little iſthmus 
that connected it to the main land. Theſe dreadful fituations (ſays a 


modern traveller) are ſtrongly expreſſive of the jealous and wretched condition 


of the tyrant owners. 


Near Freſwick Caſtle the cliffs are very lofty: the ſtrata that compoſe them 
lie quite horizontally in ſuch thin and regular layers, and ſo often interſected 
by fiſſures, as to appear like maſonry. Beneath are great inſulated columns, 
called here Stacks, compoſed of the ſame fort of natural maſonry as the cliffs ; 
many of them are hollowed quite through, ſo as to form moſt magnificent 
arches, which the ſea ruſhes through with vaſt noiſe and impetuoſity, afford- 


ing a moſt auguſt piece of ſcenery to ſuch who are ſteady enough to ſurvey it 


from the narrow and almoſt impending paths. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPTION of 


CASTLE URQUHAR TIT, In 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


1 Caſtle was once the ſeat of the powerful Cummins, and is ſaid to 
have been demoliſhed by king Edward the Firſt. It projects into the 
lake called Loch Neis, of which we have the following deſcription : 


This lake abounds in beautiful ſcenery, generally in woods of birch, or 
hazel, mixed with a few holly, whitehorn, ' aſpin, aſh and oak, but open 
enough in all parts to admit a fight of the water. Sometimes the road was 
ſtrait for a conſiderable diſtance, and reſembled a fine and regular avenue; 
in others it wound about the fides of the hills which overhung the lake: 
the road was frequently cut through the rock, which on one fide formed 
a ſolid wall; on the other, a ſteep precipice. In many parts we were 
immerſed in woods; in others, they opened and gave a view of the ſides 
and tops of the vaſt mountains ſoaring above : ſome of theſe were naked, but 
in general covered with wood, except on the mere precipices, or where the 
grey rocks denied vegetation, or where the heath, now glowing with purple 
bloſſoms, covered the ſurface. The form of theſe hills was very various and 
irregular, either broken into frequent precipices, or towering into rounded 
ſummits cloathed with trees; but not ſo cloſe but to admit a fight of the {ky 
between them, Thus, for many miles, there was no poſſibility of cultiva- 
tion; et this tract was occupied, by diminutive cattle, by ſheep, or by goats 
the laſt were pied, and lived moſt luxuriouſly on the tender branches of trees. 
The wild animals that poſſeſſed this pictureſque ſcene were ſtags and roes, 
black game, grous, and white hares. 


The north {fide of the lake affords a leſs variegated landſcape. Caſtle Ur- 
quhart is ſituated near the middle. 
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HARLECH CASTLE. , MERIONYTHSHIRE. 
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N a village in Merionethſhire, called Cumner, or Kemmer, in the reign of king John, one 
of the Welch princes founded an abbey. In proceſs of time, this inſtitution ſucceeded 
ſo well as to be enriched with a number of donations; and great privileges were enjoyed 


by its abbots. 


The Welch, according to their uſual cuſtom, having invaded the Englith territories, and 
committed ſome depredations on the borderers, in the reign of Henry III. the king entering 


this county with a great army, the abbey narrowly elcaped defiruction, 


But when that prince was about to wreak his vengeance, the monks humbly repreſented 
to him the impropriety of ſuch a conduct, as they had no manner of concern in the wars, 
After ſome repreſentations of this nature, while the king flood pauſing, the abbot, who 


ſpoke for the community, concluded in the following manner: 


Me 


We are aſlured in your wiſdom that you cannot but confeſs the juſtice of our repreſenta- 
- y ** : b 0 r 1 | ; gi 5 ln | 
tions. Alter all we are entirely in your majeſty's power, and can only throw ourſelves on 
your clemency. If you {pare the abbey, you will be cileemed by all good men, and re- 
membered in our prayers: if you deſtroy that, or injure us, you mu{ expect that heaven 


will avenge the ſacrilc ge on you and your poſlerity.“ 


Theſe arguments, accompanied by ZOO marks, had the delired eltctt, and the abbot 1nd 


his monks were ſuflered to depart in peace. 


But Time, againſt which there is no arguing nor contending, has reduced the original 
building to the ſituation in which it is repreſented in our Plate ; the park, however, is con- 
verted into gardens, and additional buildings have been planned to render it a country ſeat 


lor a gentleman, as its ſituation is healthy and agreeable. 
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DESCAaLPT1HO NN: ot 


HARLECH V 


MERNRI GN ET HS HIR E. 


ARLECH (or Harleigh Caſtle) is pleaſantly ſituate, as its name denotes, near the 


lea ide. 


The place is of great Antiquity, and during the wars between the houſes of Vork and 
Lancaſter, the garriſon vigorouſly defended it for king Henry VI. againſt Edward IV. but 
it was at laſt taken by his general, the earl of Pembroke. It was alſo held for king Charles 
the Firſt, againſt the parliament, but ſurrendered to their forces, on honourable terms, 


when that Princes affairs grew deſperate. 


In a garden near this caſtle, ſome workmen, in the year 1692, dug up an antient golden 
torques of about eight ounces weight. It conhiled of a wreathed bar, or rather three or 
four rods twilled together, being about four feet long, and hooked at each end, and moſtl; 
ſuppoſed to be a Roman antiquity, as the town firſt called Twr Bronwen, but alterward; 
Cacr Kholwyn, is ſuppoled to have been fortified by that people. We cannot cloſe this 


article without taking notice of a remarkable incident, 


The country about Hariech, in the year 1694, was troubled for above eight months with 
an extraordinary liery exhalation, which eonſiſted of a livid vapour that appeared to crols 
the lea from Cacrnarvon, in the night only, and ſpreading over the land, uſed to infett the 
air, blaſt the green herbage, caule a mortality among the cattle, and ſet fire to all the barns 


and hay-ſtacks in its way. 


| 


Tis courle being always the ſame, the country people at laſt ventured to, try means to 
prevent the miſchief; when they found it was a wavering flame, too weak to injure them, 
and at laſt happily hit on the means of diſpelling it, by blowing horns, firing guns, or 
otherwiſe making a violent concuſſion in the air. This circumſtance, which is recorded in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, is ſtill talked of in the country. There have been various 
conjectures concerning its origin, which ſome attributed to a vapour riſing from loculls 
that might have been drowned in the bay; but beſides the ſtrangeneſs of this ſolution, wc 
never heard of ſuch a circumſtance happening in countrics that are almoſt continually in- 
felted with theſe inſects. Something of this ſort, however, happened on the coall ot 


France, in 1734. 


There is ſtill a garriſon kept in Harlech Caltle for the defence of the ſea coall. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 1+ 
O F 


The COUNTY of WORCESTER, 


II is an inland Shire, included in the Britiſh Principality of the Cornavii, comprized by 

the Romans after their arrival in their Province of Flavia Cæſarienſis, which reached 
from the Thames to the Humber. During the Saxon Heptarchy it belonged to the king- 
dom of Mercia, which began in 382, and ended 827, under 18 kings; at that period it was 
ſubdued by Egbert, whole ſucceſſor Alfred, in his Diviſion of England, gave this Diſtrict 
the name of Worceſterſhire; which now belongs to the Oxford Circuit, the Province of 
Canterbury, and the Biſhoprick of Worceſter; being bounded on the North by Stafford - 
ſhire, and Shropſhire ; South by Glouceſterſhire; Eaſt by Warwickſhire; and Weſt by He- 
refordſhire; containing 671 ſquare miles, or 800,000 ſquare acres; being 36 miles long, 28 
broad, and 130 in circumference; divided into 7 hundreds and 2 limits, having 108,000 in- 
habitants, 20,634 houſes, 152 pariſhes, 55 vicarages, 500 villages, 1 city Worceſter, and 
11 market towns, viz. Eveſham, Droitwich, Bewdley, Bromſgrove, Kidderminſter, Upton, 
Perſhore, Stourbridge, Dudley, Shipton, and Tenbury. It ſends nine members to Parlia- 
ment, pays nine parts of the Land-Tax, and ſends 360 men to the National Militia. Its 
chief rivers are the Severn, Salwarp, Avon, Teem, Stour, Stoure, Corve, Baw, and Tame. 
The moſt remarkable places are 2 Holy Wells being Medicinal Springs on Malvern Hills, 
Malvern, Aberley, Woodberg, Bredon, and Clent Hills; Vale of Eveſham, Malvern Chace, 
Feckingham, and half of Wire Foreſts, and ſeveral Woods, It produces paſtures, corn, 
cattle, ſheep, wood, cyder, perry, fine ſalt, fruits, river fiſh, and ſaffron, The county is 
of a triangular form, has a ſweet and temperate air, and fertile foil, interſperſed with hills, 


and well cloathed with woods; 


The Roman, Saxon, Daniſh or Britiſh encampments, are at Dorn, near the borders of 
Glouceſterſhire; at Kemſey, near Worceſter; and Owen Glendower's upon Woodbury 
Hill, near Tenbury; one on Bredon Hill is ſuppoſed to be Roman, and one on Malvern 


Hills of Britiſh or Roman origin. 


There are but few traces of the Roman military ways in this county, yet Worceſter is 
generally allowed to have been the Bravinium of the Romans, mentioned in the 12th journey 
of Antoninus, 24 miles from Magnia, now Kencheſter in Herefordſhire, and 27 from Uni— 
conium, now Wirottelley in Staffordſhire, - Upon the ridgeway between Worceſter and Aul- 
celter, there is a raiſed way, allowed by ſome to have been a Roman road; and there is a 


paved way from Kencheſter leading to a paſſage of the Lug, and ſo on to Ledbury, pointing 


towards Worceſter, and another which leads by Upton to Glouceſter, 


uk General Deſcription of the CouxrY of Y OR K. 


£ | *HIS is a maritime County on the Eaſtern Coaſts of the Iſland, the * by far in the Kingdom, being in Extent equal to ſome 
of the ſovereignties in Germany, and nager than all the Seven United Provinces together. This County alone made the greateſt 
par! of the Principality of the Brigantes of the Britons, as it did that of the Province of Maxima Cæſarienſis of the Romans, which 
reached from the Humber to the Tine. During the Saxon Heptarchy it made the Kingdom of the Northumbrians, (comprizing all the 
Northern Counties) which began in 547 and ended in 827, — 31 Kings. In Altred's diviſion of his Kingdom into Counties, Dur- 
ham and Lancaſhire made part of this County. It is now in the Northern Circuit, and the Province and Dioceſe of Vork, except a 
l ſmall part in Cheſter Dioceſe. On the North it is bounded by Durham; South by the Humber, Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamſhire and 
Derbyſhire ; Eaſt by the German Ocean; and Weſt by Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, and a ſmall part of Cheſhire. It contains 4684 ſquare 
miles, or 3,770,000 ſquare acres, being 100 miles long, 75 broad, and 360 in circumference; having 603,700 inhabitants, 44,700 houſes ; 
divided into 3 ridings, 3 leſſer counties, viz. Richmondſhire, Allertonſhire, and Howdenſhire, to which ſome add Hallamſhire ; and theſe 
11 again into other ſub-divifions. It has 24 wapontakes, 563 pariſhes, 242 vicarages, 2330 villages, 1 city, York, 58 market towns, viz. 
| in the Weſt riding, are Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Ripon, Pontefract, 28 ridge, Sheffield, Doncaſter, Bautry, Barnſley, Aldbo- 
| rough, Aberford, Sherborn, Bradford, Cawood, Giſburn, Hutherfield, Knareſhorough, Otley, Ripley, Rotherham, Selby, Settle, Skip- 
j ton, Snaith, Tadcaſter, Tickill, Wetherby. In the North riding, are Richmond, Scarborough, Malton, Whitby, Northallerton, Bedal, 
Aſcrig, Thorn, Eſingwold, Giſborough, Halmſley, Kirby-Moorefide, Midlam, Maſham, Pickering, Stokefley, Thirſk, and Yarum. In 
the Eaſt riding are Fall, Beverley, Burlington, Hunnanby, Frodingham, Hedon, Hornſey; Hou den, Kilham, Patrington, E wg 
i and Wighton. It ſends zo members to Parliament, pays 24 parts of the Land-tax, and provides 2360 men to the National Militia, 
( The Rivers are the Humber, Ouſe, Youre, Wherfe, Swale, 'Teefe, Nid, Calder, Aire, Hull, Don, Derwent, Rye, Wiſk, Ribble, Skelfer, 
k Recall, Lune, Barnes, Merſey, Codbeck, Dow, Went, Foſſe, Rother, Danus, Greta, Harford, Foulney, and the Leyan. The remark. 
| able places, are Flamboro'-head and Light-houſe, Spurn-head and Light-houſe, Horſar and og Caſtle; Whitby Harbour, Ro- 
ö bin Hood's and Burlington Bays; York woulds; Ingleboro', Hutton, Morvill, Warnfide, Pendle, Pinnow, Cam, Whelptton, Moor, 
Y Penygent, Pen, and Craven Hills; Ap legarth, Swaledale, Pickering, Bowland, New, Stainmore, Galtres, Lune, and Hardwicke Fo- 
reſts; Blackſtone-ridge ; Peter's Poſt ; Hatfield Chace; King's and 125 Woods; Coningſborough Caſtle; Heath Moor; Wenſley, 
Barnes, and Warf Dales; Hambleton-Down Races; Scarboro', Beverly, Harragate, and Knarefboro' Spaws; with 72 extenſive Parks, 
4 62 Bridges, and its figure a large ſquare, producing paſtures, corn, cattle, deer, ſheep, excellent horſes, goats; tags, large cattle, river and 
ſea fiſh and fowls, fine ale, game, copper, braſs, lead, iron, coal, wood, liquorice, rape-ſeed, ſteel, pins, and woollen manufaQtures, bone- 
| lace, free-ſtone, lime-ſtone, alum, jet, marble, copperas, kelp, &c. as the ſituation is ſo extenfive the air and ſoil is various. An exten- 
five inland navigation and foreign trade ſupplies it with every requiſite for the ſupply of its numerous towns and immenſe number of 
gentlemen's retreats, | 

There are the remains of a temple at Godmandham, near Market Weighton ; and Roman, Saxon, Britiſh or Daniſh encampments at 
Caſtle Hill, near Almondbury ; near Huddersfield ; at Cookridge, near Otley ; at Merton, near Bernard's Caſtle; at Aldborough ; at 
Baint Brig, near Aſkrig; at Cattarick, near Richmond; near Ripponden ; on 'Toot-hill, between Eland and Wakefield; near Old Rich- 
mond; at Middleton, near Stokeſley; near Pickering; at Nutwith, near Tanfield; on Black-hill, near Bramhope; at Caſtleford ; on 
Brovgh-hill, near Rotherham ; at Winco-bank, near Rotherham ; on Barnaby Moor; Temple-brough, near Coniſborough; and a Ro- 
man hedge from the Tees to the Swale rivers. 

As to the Roman antiquities of this county there are many, and the further you go north the more they abound. There are three 
Roman military ways from the north to the ſouth of England, or inclining towards it; upon theſe the firſt, ſecond, and tenth journey of 
Antoninus are made; the fifth indeed is almoſt the ſame as the ſecond, for ſo far as it goes, with this difference only, that it begins from 
| London and goes northward, whereas the others go from north to ſouth. On the firſt, ſecond, and fifth journey of Antoninus, we paſs 
t through the county of York; and as three military ways lead through the city of York, it ſhews the importance of it. They meet at 
Cataratonium, (now Merton, near Greta Bridge) and keep the ſame track till they are paſſed York, making a kind of ſaltite. The reaſon: 
| Cataractonium, (now Merton) is fixed on for the beginning, is becauſe two grand roads fall in together there, one of which comes from 
| 
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| Carliſle, the other from Northumberland, through Durham. The numbers of the Itinerary bring us to this place, if we reckon from the 
north to the north-weſt hither, or if we reckon from York hither through Ripon. The city of York is a ow ſo indiſputably Roman, 
1 and its name Eburacum ſo well eſtabliſhed and agreed upon, that we may ſafely meaſurefrom thence to fin 


the ſtations mentioned before 
and after it: Cataractonium muſt be rhe diſtance of 40 miles from York, and ſo it is, if we go by the way of Ripon. Merton on the 
Tees and Greta we fix upon for that city, 'The military way from Merton towards the north ſeems to croſs the Tees at Bernard Caftle, 
' of which there is no veſtigia at preſent remaining, but on the Durham fide it is vifible, and lead towards Ebcheſter. This is univerſally 
allowed a military way, but by ſome ſuppoſed to lead from Bowes, which muſt be allowed to have Roman remains as of a villa, but not to 
be Lavatris, as hath generally been received. The exact diſtance from York agrees with the numbers of the Itinerary. Here are moſt 
viſible remains of a city, and the name is Proper fixed from the cataract upon the Tees. At Cataractonium, wherever it is, the two 
roads part, one of which goes for Carliſle, and the other for the Biſhoprick of Durham. Merton near Greta Bridge being allowed the 
place, all the remaining dithiculties vaniſh, and the mangled Itinerary will maintain its exactneſs. 

Let us proceed on ſouthward to Iſurium, (our Ripon) 24 miles, as mentioned in the Itinerary, This road aſcends the hill from Greta- 
bridge, pointing weſtward to avoid ſome boggy ground, then turns ſouthward, and keeping its courſe up another hill to Gattery moor. 
In the lane, where is a ſtrong pavement to carry us over the narrow part of the boggy ground, the curious have entertained a thought that 
ſome pait of the work is Roman, and in its moſt antient form. Upon the Moor nothing is obſervable but the ſtreightneſs of the way; 
whatever agger there has heen, it 's now ſunk and defaced. We go over N and about 8 miles from — ſtrike out 
| of the preſent Boroughbridge road and go by Barnaſton to Ripon. This place is in the fifth journey called Iſubrigantum, contracted very 
4 probably from Iſurium Brigantum ; which place is ſuppoſed to have been the principal town of the Brigantes in the Britiſh times, 

al But whether the military way from Ripon to York, lay by Boroughbridge, is very much queſtioned. The Romans, who dealt but 
little in bridges, and forded wherever the water was fordable, would hardly paſs the Urus 9 — twice to come to Ripon from Vork, 
when they were under no neceſſity to paſs it at all. They very probably might make a deflection towards Knareſborough, that they 
inight as into = way from Ripon to Calcaria or Helensford. They did not multiply ways, but choſe a ſmall circuit to come into the 
one already made, 

Notwithſtanding the ſecond journey carries us from Ripon to Helensford by the way of York, which was viſited perhaps as the Roman 
place of arms, and the metropolis of the country, we have no reaſon to doubt but there was a nearer way between the two places, for 
common travellers, : 

The falling into this nearer way for a few miles next to Ripon, may be the reaſon of the ſuperfluous mile we have in the Itinerary, 
which calls the diſtance from York to Ripon, 17 miles. We do not pretend to trace the veſtigia of every military way, which has had ſo 
many years to efface it ; but the road from York towards Knareſborough, where 1t parts from that leading to Boroughbridge, would 
tempt a 2 to take it for Roman, rather than the other with ſo many windings. 

Keeping the courſe of Antoninus's firſt journey to its termination, which is in this county, before we proceed to the ſouthern ſtations of 
this county, we go from York to Derbentio, (or Aldby) upon the Derwent, 7 miles diſtant. From Camden's time to the preſent period, 
the Antiquarians have agreed in fixing the ſtation here. Aldby ſhews only the rubbiſh of a caſtle upen the eminence above the river, and 
probably there was no more than a fort here, the colony lying ſo nigh. It probably may be the Derventio where the Pre fetus numer: 
Derwentionenſis was ſtationed, ſub diſpoſitione wiri ſpectabilis ducis Britannie, 

The next ſtation is Delgovitia, (or Godmundham) 12 miles from Aldby, The road ſeems to fall in with the preſent road from York 
to Beverley upon Newton-common, leaving Tries on the left. From hence we are to go to Prætorium, according to the Itine- 
rary, 25 miles, This is the end of the firſt journey, beginning A Limite. This lation we take to be the ſame with Curia and Petuaria. 
Prætorium, according to the diſtance, ſeems to have lain upon the German Ocean, and in all probability has long ſince been waſhed away, 
Hornſey upon the Coaſt of the German Ocean, has loſt, we are aſſured, 12 miles, within 70 years paſt. It is hard to determine, upon 
what part of the coaſt Prætorium ſtood, but if we take that for the military way which leads for Delgovitia through Beverley, it points 
towards Aldborough, ſouth of Hornſey. To view the reſt of the tations of Yorkſhire we muſt return to York, from whence are the 2 
other branches of the military way, one leading by Doncaſter to Littleborough in Nottinghamſhire upon the 'Trent, the other over the 
river Wherfe into Lancaſhire, 

The fifth journey of Antoninus hath Legeolium 21 miles from York, the eighth journey hath Lagecium at the ſame diſtance. The 
next ſtation in both is Danum. It is not doubted but theſe different names belong to the ſame place, as Agelocum and Segelocum are 
allowed to be, and Magiovinium and Magiovintum, as Mancunium and Manucium. 

This ſtation we call Doncaſter ; firſt, becauſe the diſtance anſwers to York of 21 miles, and to Danum (or Littleborough) of 16 miles. 
Doncaſter is univerſally allowed to be a ſtation, and that it ſtands upon a military way. That branch which leads from York to Lan- 
caſhire, according to the ſecond journey, lies 7 miles from York, by the name of Calcaria (or Helensford). 

This road as it points to Lancaſhire, muſt paſs the river Wherfe, and moſt probably is upon a paſs of that river. The Annotations upon 
Camden have lain down ſome good reaſons to find it ſomething higher than Tadcaſter up the ſtream, about Helensford or Newton Kyme. 
Indeed there are ſome remains of a bridge, but it muſt be more modern than the time of the Romans. The name of Ford ſhews the river 
was formerly fordable; and, if any people, the Romans would uſe it as ſuch; and the diſtance of 7 miles ſuits better than with Tadcaſter. 

The laſt ſtation of this county is Cambodunum. Every one has placed it at Almondbury, 6 miles from Halifax, The Romans had 

robably a fort here, as a ſecurity to their military way, and as a proper diſtance between Calcaria and Mancunium; from the firſt place it 
1s diſtant 20 miles, and from the other 18 miles, which is the exact diſtance according to the Itinerary, ; 

This part will trace the ſecond journey from its beginning to Cataractonium (or Merton] from wheace we have continued it hither, and 
from hence it appears to have gone to Mancheſter, LIN 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The County of GLOUCESTER. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE is bounded on the ſouth with Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire, on 
the north by Worceſterſhire, on the weſt by Monmouth{hire and Herefordſhire, and 
on the call by Warwickſhire and Oxfordſhire, and the ſouth caſt corner touches upon Berk- 
ſhire. Its extent from eaſt to welt is about 26 miles, and from north to ſouth about 48, be- 
ing near 140 miles in circumference. It is divided into 30 hundreds, contains about 
$00,000 acres, and has one city, two parliament boroughs, 24 other market-towns, and 
280 pariſhes. It ſends eight members to parliament, viz, two for the county, two for the 
city, and two lor cach of the boroughs. Glouceſterſhire is a pleaſant, healthful and fertile 
county, yielding plenty of corn, and feeding abundance of cattle, and great flocks of ſheep, 
eſpecially about the hilly part, called Coteſwold, whoſe wool is much eſteemed for its fine- 
nels, and the inhabitants make of it great quantities of cloth. The other principal commo- 
ditics are corn, iron, wood, and fruit, which it yields in great abundance. It is alſo re- 
markable for its large manufacture of cheeſe, though that which is called Glouceſterſhire 
cheele in London, comes chiefly out of Wiltſhire, the real cheeſe of this county going moſtly 
to Brillol. It is well watered with rivers, the principal of which is the famous river Severn, 
between which and the Wye hes the foreſt of Dean, containing about go, ooo acres, being 
20 miles long and 10 broad, and having in it three hundreds, 23 pariſh-churches, and four 
market towns; and here grows numbers of oak and other timber-trees, though not in ſuch 
plenty as before the civil wars: here are allo many coal mines, and iron mines, and furnaces 
and forges for working of it. The Severn has plenty of ſalmon and other excellent fiſh. 

Glouceſter is the principal place in this county, from which it takes its name. It is a city 
and county of itſelf, and is tolerably well built, though not fine. It is governed by a mayor, 
12 aldermen, 24 common-councilmen, two ſheriffs, a high-ſteward, and a recorder, and 
lends two members to parliament. It is ſituate on the river Severn, over which it has a large 
ſtone bridge, and belore the civil wars had 11 churches, five of which were then demoliſhed, 
and for its obſtinate oppoſition to king Charles I. 1t had all its walls and works deſtroyed, 
which were very ſtrong. Here are 12 pariſhes, though but fix pariſh churches, and the 
cathedral. It is a port, and has a large key and whart on the banks of the river, very com- 
modious for trade, to which belongs a cuſtom-houle, with proper officers; but the buſineſs 
is now but ſmall, moſt of the foreign trade being removed to Briſtol. It is 81 computed, and 
102 mealured miles north-weſt from London, and has markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 

The boroughs are 1. Tewkſbury, about eight miles north-eaſt of Glouceſter, a large and 
populous town, conlifling of three high-built ſtreets, from which run ſeveral fide lanes. It 
is an antient corporation, governed by 24 burgeſſes, and ſending two members to parlia- 
ment, who are choſen by the frecholders and freemen of the borough. It has two markets 
weekly, viz. on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 

2. Cirenceſter, vulgarly called Ciflter, about 18 miles ſouth-eaſt of Glouceſter, the 
largeſt and moſt antient town in the county, having been a fortified city in the time of the 
Britons, and the metropolis of the large province of the Dobuni, as allo an eminent Roman 
llation. It is ſituate on the river Churn, and is governed by two high conſtables, and 14 
wards-men, over ſeven diſtin wards, appointed annually at the court-leet. It ſends two 
members to parliament, and every houſekeeper not receiving alms, has a vote. It has a 
market on Monday for corn, cattle and proviſions, and on Friday chiefly for wool, for 
which commodity it is the greateſt market in England. | 

The other market towns are, 1. Campden, 14 miles north-eaſt of Tewkſbury, a borough 
town, governed by two bailifts, &c. whoſe market is on Wedneſdays, particularly famous 
lor An 

2. Moreton, or Moreton Hindmarſh, ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Campden, had formerly a 
market on Tuelday, but now diſcontinucd. 

3. Winchcomb, about eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Tewkſbury, fituate in a deep bottom, a 
ſmall town, with a market on Saturdays. 

4. Cheltenham, famous for its mineral waters, has a good market on Fridays. 

5. Stow, commonly called Stow on the Would, three miles ſouth-weſt of Moreton, which 
although it be but a mean town, with few inhabitants, and a ſmall market on Thurldays, yet 
the pariſh is twelve miles in compals. 

6. Newent, fix miles north-welt of Glouceſter, a tolerable town in the foreſt of Dean, 
with a market on Fridays. 
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„ Dean, or Michael Dean, five miles ſouth-weſt of Newent, another tolerable town In the 
foreſt of the ſame name, conſiſting chiefly of one ſtreet. The clothing trade flouriſhed 
here formerly, but now their chief manuſacture is pin- making. It has a market on Mondays. 

8. Colford, ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Dean, another town in the lame foreſt, It is but 
ſmall, and has a market on Tueſdays. 3 | | TR 

9. Newnham, ſeven miles ſouth-caſt of Coltord, a fourth town in Dean forelt : it is an- 
tient, governed by a mayor, and conlills of one flreet ol old houles. | : 

10. Painſwick, fix miles ſouth eaſt of Glouceſter, commodioufly ſituated in a ſweet air, 
with the conveniency of wood, water, and {lone for building. The woollen manufacture 
15 Vigorouſlly carried on here, and it has a {mall market on Tueſdays. | 

11. Stroud, three miles ſouth of Painſwick, a ſmall town, built moſtly of ſtone, and ſituate 
on a hill. It has a good market on Fridays. 

12. Minching-Hampton, about three miles ſouth of Stroud, has a ſmall market on 
Tueſdays. | 55 

13. Stanley, four miles weſt of Minching-Hampton, a ſmall town, with a market on 
Saturdays. 

14. Berkeley, eight miles weſt ol Stanley, an antient borough- town, governed by 2. 
mavor and aldermen, with a imall market on Tueſdays. It was formerly eminent for a 
{lrong caſtle, where Edward I. was murdered, and the little room wherein the barbarous 
fact was committed is ſtill thewn. The town gives title of earl to the family of the ſame 
name. 

15. Durlley, five miles louth eaſt of Berkeley, a good town, chicſly inhabited by clothiers, 
with a market on 'Thurldays. 

16. Tetbury, 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Duriley, a conſiderable town, pleaſantly ſituated up- 

on a riling ground, and in an healthy air. It is handſomely built and well inhabited, is 
governed by a bailiff, and adorned with a ſine market houſe; the market, which is on 
Wedneldays, being eſteemed one of the beſt in thele parts tor corn, cattle, cheeſe, malt, 
yarn, wool, &c. 'They allo carry on a conſiderable trade in bacon. 
17. Wotton, or Wotton-under-Edge, 10 miles welt of Tetbury, ſeated on a pleaſant and 
ſruitful riſing ground, and the pariſh reaches 12 miles round, filled with the manufattures of 
woollen goods. It is a pretty town, and the chief magiſtrate is called a mayor, who is an- 
nually choſen at the court Icet of the earl of Berkeley. Its market is on Fridays, and it has 
a noble free-{chool and alms-houle. 

18. Thornbury, nine miles ſouth-weſt of Wotton, has a market on Saturdays, and the 
pariſh is 20 miles in circumference. It hath a cuſtomary mayor, 12 aldermen and two con- 


itables. 

19. Wickware, ſeven miles ſouth eaſt of "Thornbury, a ſmall town, but a very antient 
corporation, governed by a mayor: its market is on Mondays. 

20. Chipping-Sodbury, three miles ſouth of Wickware, ſituate at the bottom of the 
Downs, and having a very great market for cheeſe on "Thurſdays, which is alfo well ſerved 
with other proviſions. 

21. Marſhfield, ſeven miles ſouth of the former, a ſmall town, where the woollen manu- 
lacture is vigorouſly carried on, and whole market is on Tueſdays. 

22. Northlech, 10 miles north-eait of Cirenceſter, has a market on Wedneſdays, a fine 
church, and good grammar-ſ{chool. Near this place, at Farmington, is a large Roman 
camp, called Norbury, 850 paces long, and 473 broad, the works ſingle and not high; and 
there 1s a barrow near 1t. | 
23. Fairlord, fix miles ſouth of Northlech, a ſmall town, having two large bridges over 
the river Coln, and a church with the fineſt painted glaſs windows in England, exhibiting 
ſeveral hiſtories both of the old and new teſtament, on 28 large windows, deſigned by the 
famous artiſt Albert Durer. This glaſs was taken by one John Tame, a merchant, in a 
prize ſhip, which was carrying it to Rome. When he brought it home, he purchaſed the 
manor of Fairford of king Henry VII. and built the church on purpoſe to put this glaſs up 
11 it, where it has been preſerved entire to this time. 

24. Lechlade, about two miles ſouth-eaſt of Fairford, a ſmall town on the confines of 
Berkſhire and Oxfordſhire, which takes its name from the Lech's unlading or emptying it- 
ſell hard by into the Iſis or Thames. Its market is on Tueſdays. 

Between Briſtol and the Severn, in this county, is Pen-park-hole, the entrance into which 
is down a ragged and rocky tunnel, for g yards; after which the hole ſpreads to the length 


, 88 . 
ot 75 yards, and the breadth of 41; and at the bottom is a large pool of water, 
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The Country of HAN TS. 
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AMPSHIRE, or Hantſhire, called alſo the county of Southampton, is a very conſider- 
E able maritime county, having the ſea, or Britiſh channel, on the ſouth, Berkſhire on 
the north, Wiltſhire and Dorletſhire on the weſt, and Surrey and Suflex on the eaſt; in 
length about 50 miles, in breadth 3o, and in circumlerence about 160, excluſive of the Iſle 
of Wight, which belongs to this county. It is divided into 19 hundreds, contains 1,312,500 
acres, in which are one city, upwards of 20 borough and other market towns, 253 pariſhes, 
nine foreſts, and 29 parks, and (including fix for the Iſle of Wight) ſends 26 members to 
parliament. The air ol this county is, in molt parts, temperate and healthful. It is well 
watered with rivers and brooks ; and here is plenty of freſh-water and ſea fiſh, particularly 
lobſters, foals, and flounders, as good as any in England. The foil is rich both for corn 
and paſture, plenteous in woods, and fruitful in all commodities. Here is lore of black 
cattle, and there are great flocks of ſheep on the Downs, which are excellent meat, and 
yield plenty of wool; though their cloathing trade is not ſo good as formerly. Their hogs 
make the beſt bacon in England, being fed in the foreſts during the acorn ſeaſon, ſo that it 
comes little ſhort of that ot Weſtphalia, They ere noted alſo for their bees, which yield 
ſtore of excellent honey, of different natures according to the variety of the ſoil; that col- 
lected from the heath is the worlt ; but that gathered in the champaign country is of twice 
the value, and yields about 101. per barrel; but the wax of both ſorts 1s equally good. The 
earth allo affords great plenty of iron, which is here wrought from the mines. They are 
exceedingly well accommodated for ſea trathck, having ſeveral good ports, to receive and 
{end out ſhips of great burden. The moit noted foreſt in this county is that called New- 
Foreſt, which hes on the eaſt fide of the Avon, over againſt the Ille of Wight, and is about 
go miles in compals. In order to make this ſoreſt, it is ſaid, the Conqueror cauſed 36 pariſhes, 
with all the churches and houſes belonging thereto, to be pulled down, ſo that the poor 
inhabitants were left deſtitute of houſe or home. In this foreſt it was that his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, William Rufus, as he was hunting, was ſhot with an arrow and killed. There are 
nine walks in this foreſt, which has two rangers, a bow-bearer, and a lord warden. It bein 
defenceleſs towards the fea, Henry VIII. to ſecure it, cauled Hurſt-caſtle to be built, which 
commands the ſea on all fides, and Calſhot, to ſecure the entrance of Southampton bay. 
In the former of theſe it was that king Charles I. was conlined, after he was brought over 
from Cariſbrook caftle in the Iſle of Wight, and in a ſhort time aſter, as is too well known, 
his tragical death enſued. The chief places in this county are as follow: 

1. Kingſclere, about five miles louth from Newbury in Berkſhire, a pleaſant town, ſeated 
in the woodlands, formerly a ſeat of the Saxon kings. It has a well frequented market on 
Tueſdays. | 

2. Whitchurch, ſix miles ſouth-weſt, a {mall town with a market on Friday: yet it is an 
antient borough that {ends two members to partament, 

g. Baſingſtoke, 10 miles eaſt of Whuchurch, a large populous town, ſurrounded with 
woods and paſtures, rich and fertile: it is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven aldermen, 
leven burgeſles, &c. and has a market on Wedneſday for all forts of grain. 

4. Andover, ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Whitchurch, plealantly feated on the ſide of the 
Downs, and a great thorough-fare on the weſtern road. It is a large, populous borough- 
town, and has a good market on Saturdays, and ſends two members to parhament. 

5. Odiam, fix miles eaſt of Balingſtoke, a {mall corporate town, with a market on Saturdays. 

6. Alton, ſix miles ſouth of Odiam, has a great market on Saturdays. 

7. Stockbridge, ſeven miles ſouth of Andover, governed by a bailiff, conſtable and ſerjeant, 
It is a great thorough-fare, and depends chieily upon its inns, which are very convenient, 
and has a market oa Thurſdays. It ſends two members to parliament. 

8. Alresford, eight miles ſouth-well of Alton, is well built, and has a conſiderable market 
on Thurſdays. 

9. Wincheſter, fix miles ſouth-eaſt from Stockbridge, and 54 computed and 67 meaſured 
miles ſouth-weſt from London, a very antient city, much noted in the time of the Romans, 
as it has been ever ſince. It ſtands in a vale, on the banks and at the conjunction of two {mall 
rivers. At a little diſtance from it king Charles II. intended to build a fine palace, and in- 
cloſe a large park, 10 miles in circumference : the houſe was begun, but never finiſhed, and 
lo remains to this day. Abundance of gentry live in and near this city, which 1s its chief 
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ſupport; for it being an inland town, neither manufactures nor foreign trade are here carried 
on. The buildings, though not magnificent, yet have a venerable air of Antiquity, and the 
ſtreets are broad and clean. The city is walled round, having ſix gates, and is about x 
mile and a half in compaſs within the walls. Out of 34 pariſh churches, which it once had, 
there are now but eight, befides the cathedral, which is very antient. The ſce of Win— 
cheſter is one of the richeſt in England, and contains, beſides Hampſhire, with the Ifle of 
Wight, the county of Surrey, and the Iſlands of Jerſey and Guerntey. In the ſuburbs i; 
Wincheſter-college or ſchool, founded by William of Wickham, for a ſeminary to New 
college in Oxford, with revenues for a warden, 10 fellows, two maſters, 70 ſcholars, &. 
The markets here are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and the city is governed by a mayor, 
aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to parliament. 

10. Rumſey, eight miles ſouth-weſt of Wincheſter, an antient town, governed by 
mayor, recorder, {1x aldermen, &c. and having a good market on Saturday. 

11. Waltham, eight miles fouth-caſt of Wincheſter, is alſo a market-town. | 

12. Petersheld, 10 miles north-eaſt of Waltham, a ſmall well-built town in a low Itrunjul 
foil, furrounded with hills. It has a market on Saturdays, and ſends two members to Pay 
liament. 

13. Fordingbridge, on the borders of Dorſetſhire, has a weekly market, and barges come 
up to the town by the Avon. 

14. Southampton, ſituate between the two rivers Tees, and Itchin, 62 computed and 78 
meaſured miles ſouth-weſt of London. It is the chief town of the county, and gives name 
to it. The Daniſh kings often reſorted hither, and it was here that king Canute ordered his 
chair to be let on the ſhore, as the tide was coming in, and forbad it to approach him, or 
wet the feet and clothes of its lord and maſter; which when it did, he roſe up, and gave a 
Juſt rebuke to his courtiers for their blaſphemous llattery in making him more than human, 
It was a flouriſhing town in the time of the Normans, and was burnt by the French in the 
reign of Edward III. but rebuilt in a more convenient place, and ſtrongly fortified. It had 
once a conſiderable trade, which is now much decayed. It enjoys many privileges, and is 
a town and county of itſelf. It is encompaſled by a wall, and has five pariſh-churches, 
The markets are on Tueſdays and Thurſdays, and it ſends two members to parliament. 

15, 16. Farham 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Southampton, and Havant, about eight miles eaſt of 
Farham, are both ſmall market towns. Off the latter he Haling and Thorny, two iflands, 
with a pariſh-church in each. Salt is made of the lea-water in ſeveral places along this coal, 

17. Portimouth, five miles ſouth-eaſt of Farham, and 60 computed and 73 meaſured miles 
ſouth-weſt from London, lies in an iſland, called Portſea, 14 miles round at high water. It 
is joined to the continent by a bridge, is large, very populous and well built, and the ſtreets 
ſpacious and regular. For ſome ages this has been the place of general rendezvous for our 
fleets at Spithead, which is near it, when at war with France. It was burnt by the French 
in the reign of Richard II. but was ſoon after rebuilt, and ſet out ſeveral ſhips by ex which 
very much annoyed the enemy, beat them at ſea, entered the Sein, and burnt many of their 
ihips : aſter which the fortifications were enlarged by Edward IV. Henry VII. and VIII. and 
queen Elizabeth ; ſo that it 1s now one of the beſt fortified towns in England, and of the 
greateſt conſequence, being furniſhed both with wet and dry docks, ſtorehouſes, and all 
neceſſaries for building, repairng, rigging and fitting out men of war, with ſuitable accom- 
modations for a commiſſioner and other officers to look after the navy royal; ſo that it is a 
nurſery for feamen, one of the chief magazines of the kingdom, and a place of great trade. 
Though the town be well built, its chief beauty conſiſts in the magnificence of its fortifica- 
tions, harbour, docks, yards, office of ordnance, victualling office, &c. Over againſt it 
ſtands Goſport, a pretty large town, which has a market on Saturdays. The markets at 
Portſmouth are on 'Thurldays and Saturdays, and ſends two members to parliament. 

18. Ringwood, on the weſt fide of New-Forelt, a long town, with a great market on 
Wedneſday. 

19. Chriſt-church, about ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Ringwood, at the meeting of the rivers 
Avon and Stour, a large populous borough-town which ſends members to parliament. 

20. Lymington, about eight miles eaſt of Chriſt-church, a ſmall but populous ſeaport 
town, flanding upon a hill oppoſite to the Iſle of Wight in the narrow part of the ſtreiglit 
called the Needles. The market is on Saturdays, and here is made excellent ſalt, which 
lupplies in great meaſure the ſouthern parts of England, 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 
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DESCRIEPT-EON of 


St. SAMPSON: s EAST LEE, mm 
the ISLAND of GuERNSEx. 


T7. moſt common opinion of the people of Guernſey is, that Julius Czfar 
himſelf built this caſtle, as he did that of Mount Orgucil in Jerſey; it is 
ſituated in the pariſh of St. Sampſon, about two miles north from St. Pete?'s 
town, and commands an agreeable proſpect of the iſlands of Jerſey, Sark, and 
Erne. The French, in the excurſions they have made at different times in 
theſe iſlands, reduced it to this ruinous condition; yet ſtill it retains ſtriking 
marks of its antient force. 


The Iſland of Guernſey, which is of a triangular form, is about 36 miles 
in cireumference. It contains one town, ſeveral villages, and ten pariſhes ; 
and is fatuated in the dioceſe of Wincheſter, and province of Canterbury, 


St. Peter's, the only town in this iſland, and the place where the courts of 


juſtice are beld, conſiſts of one long ſtreet, in which are many good houſes 
belonging to merchants, who conſtantly reſide in the place. The harbour is 
both ſafe and commodious, and on each fide of it are ſtrong piers, built in 


the reign of Edward J. 


Both the town and harbour are defended by a ſtrong fortreſs called Caſtle 
Cornet, ſituated on a ſteep rock, and acceſſible only by a very narrow paſlage. 
It is wholly ſurrounded by the ſea, but ſometimes, at low water, a perſon may 
venture to walk to it. The apartments of the governor, who commonly re- 
ſides in it, are very handſome; and all ſhips coming into the harbour pay 


their reſpects to him by firing a gun. 


This caſtle was twice beſieged by Oliver Cromwell, who at laſt deſpaired of 
taking it; but the garriſon being reduced to great diſtreſs for want of provi- 
ſions, they capitulated on condition of being allowed the ſum of 1500]. and 
the liberty of going where they pleaſed. This requeſt was complied with, 
from whence ſome notion may be formed of its ſtrength ; for certainly Crom- 


well would never have ſubmitted to ſuch terms had there been a probability of 
reducing it by force. 

On the 29th of December, 1672, about twelve o'clock at night, a dread- 
ful flaſh of lightning ſtruck againſt this caſtle, by which the powder magazine 


was blown up; and ſuch remarkable circumſtances attended it that, perhaps, 
are not to be paralleled. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DDR 


FINGAL's CAVE, in the ISLAND of STAFFA, 
One of the HEBRIDES. 


HE whole of the ſouth-weſt end of the iſland is ſupported by ranges of 

natural pillars, moſtly above fifty feet high, ſtanding in natural colon- 
nades, according as the bays or points of land formed themſelves; upon a 
firm baſis of ſolid unformed rock, above theſe, the ſtratum, which reaches to 
the ſoil or ſurface of the iſland, varied in thicknels, as the iſland itſelf formed 
into hills or vallies; each hill, which hung over the columns below, forming 
an ample pediment; ſome of theſe are above ſixty feet in thickneſs, from the 
baſe to the point, formed by the ſloping of the hill on each ſide, almoſt into 
the ſhape of thoſe uſed in architecture, 


Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces built by man ! mere 
models or playthings, imitations as diminutive as his works will always be, 
when compared to thoſe of nature. Where is now the boaſt of the architect? 
Regularity, the only part in which he fancied to exceed his miſtreſs, Nature, 
is here found in her poſſeſſion, and here it has been for ages undeſcribed. 


The mouth of Fingal's Cave is the moſt magnificent that has ever been de- 
ſcribed by travellers. The mind can hardly form an idea more ſuperb than ſuch 
a ſpace, ſupported on each fide by a range of columns, and roofed by the bot- 
tom of thoie which have been broke off in order to form it ; between the angles 
of which a yellow ſtalagmitic matter has exuded, which ſerves to define the an- 
gles preciſely, and at the ſame time vary the colour with a great deal of 
elegance; and, to render it ftill more agreeable, the whole is lighted from 
without: ſo that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from without, and 
the air within, being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tides, is perfectly 
c-v and wholeſome, free entirely from the damp vapours with which natural 
caverns 1n general abound. 


Dimenſions of Fingal's Cave. Length of the cave from the rock without, 
371 feet fix inches. From the pitch of the arch 250 feet. Breadth of ditto 
at the mouth 53 feet ſeven inches. At the farther end 20 feet. Height of 
the arch at the mouth, 117 feet fix inches: at the end 70 feet. Height of 
an outſide pillar 39 feet fix inches: of one at the north-weſt corner 54 feet. 
Depth of water at the mouth 18 feet: at the bottom nine feet. The cave runs 
into the rock in the direction of north-eaſt by eaſt, by the compaſs. 


The ſtone of which the pillars are formed is a coarſe kind of 4ba/altes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Banks, very much reſembling the Giant's Cauſeway in Ireland ; 
though he thinks that none of them are ſo neat as the ſpecimens of the latter, 
which he had ſeen at the Britiſh Muſeum. Mr. Pennant, however, is of 
opinion, that Stafta is a genuine mals of 4a/a/tes, or Giant's Cauſeway, and in 
moſt reſpects ſuperior to the Iriſh in grandeur, | 
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BURNHAM PRIORYV BUCKINGHAMSHIRF. .* 


3 . 


Publiushed according toAct if Parkament, by Alar” Hogg Vi AH, Row. 


DESCRIPTION: of 


NUTLEY ABBEY, in BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


TEAR Winſlow, in Buckinghamſhire, ſtand the remains of the edifice repreſented in 
our Plate, which the ravages of Time have not yet ſo far demoliſhed but that the 
beholder may form ſome ſort of idea of what it was when in its former ſtate. 


The abbey of Nutley we find recorded to have been founded in the reign of King 
Henry II. but by whom 1s uncertain, for regular canons, of the order of Auguſtine, and, in 
the days of ſuperſtition, received many and great beneſactions. 


Near the relics of this antient building are to be ſeen the rums of a caſtle that was built 


by Hugh de Bolebec, about the ſame period; and both of theſe are conſidered as remark- 
able monuments of Antiquity. 


Winſlow eis a market-town, diſtant from London about fifty miles, and remarkably ſur- 
rounded with woods and thickets, which 1s a happy circumſtance for the inhabitants, as 
coals are very ſcarce in that part of the country. 


Four miles eaſt 1s Stukely, a large pariſh, and remarkable for itz church, which was 
probably built before the Conqueſt. It conſiſts of a parallelogram of four ſquares, two of 
which are allotted for the church, and another is covered by the ſteeple, which ſtands be- 
tween it and the choir ; the windows are ſmall, with ſemicircular arches; and at the eaſt- 

end are three arches, the centre of which 1s the entrance to the church, 


Not far from Winſlow is Ivingho, a ſmall town, ſituated in a corner of the county, on 
the borders of Hertfordſhire. It was antiently a place of great repute, but it is now ſo 
reduced as to be little better than a village; nor does it contain a ſingle building that can 
attract the notice of a ſtranger: it has a weekly market on Friday, and is diſtant from 
London thirty-two miles. About four miles from hence is the pleaſant village of Aſhbridge, 
moſt delightfully ſituated, where the duke of Bridgewater has a fine houſe and gardens, 
with parks well ſtored with all forts of game. In the reign of Richard III. there was a re- 
ligious houſe founded here by Richard his brother, king of the Romans, which in time 
became very conſiderable, as no place in England could afford a finer proſpect; nor was 
any other ſituation, at that time, eſteemed equally pure and healthy. At preſent great 
numbers of cattle are fed in the neighbourhood of this village, particularly ſheep, whoſe 
lleeces are reckoned ſuperior to any other in England. 
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See, in 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


HE large village called Burnham, is ſituate about ſive miles north-eaſt of Eaton, in 2 
pleaſant country. 


In this village ſtood the priory of the ſame name, founded by Richard, king of the 
Romans: though it is ſaid to have flouriſhed till the diſſolution, yet as it could not refill 
Time's ravages, ſo it only ferved to remind us of his reſiſtlels power, Burnham is a 
deanery, and gives name to a hundred, 


In a neighbouring village, called Taplow, ſituate on the declivity of a hill next the 
Thames, not many years ſince there was a cave diſcovercd entirely of chalk, which occa- 
ſioned various conjectures. This, however, has been generally {uppoled to be a receſs or 
hiding-place of the antient Britons. The proſpect from hence, which takes in a view o! 
Windlor Caſtle, is equally extenſive and agreeable, 


The Hodings, Huntercombs, and Scudamores, were the antient lords of the manor o: 
Burnham. 


Francis Atterbury, an eminent divine, was born at Newport-Pagnell, in this county, in 
the year 1662. He was firſt educated at Weltminſter-School, from whence he was choſen 
a ſtudent of Chriſt's-Church, Oxford. While he was at the univerlity he made great pro- 
greſs in the ſtudy of literature, and tranſlated into Latin the celebrated poem of Dryden's, 
called Abſalom and Ahithophel, which gained him great reputation. He alſo diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a controverſial writer, by entering the liſts againſt the Papiſts, in defence of the 
character of Luther, and others of the reformers; and became diſtinguiſhed for his ad— 
herence to the high- church notions, and having a lecture at St. Bride's, preached a 
ſermon beſore the lord- mayor, on theſe word of St. Paul, * Charity ſhall cover a multitude 
of ſins;“ but he utterly miſtook the meaning of the apoſtle, for which he was ſeverely 
chaſtiſed by the learned Dr. Hoadly, late biſhop of Wincheſter. In 1723 he engaged in a 
plot to overturn the government, for which counlellor Layer was hanged and quartered :; 
but the king adviſed, that the biſhop, as a Proteſtant and a ſcholar, ſhould be proceeds 
againſt in a more mild and humane manner. For this purpoſe he was committed to the 
Tower, and a bill brought into the Houle of Commons, which paſſed without much oppo— 
ſition, to inflict certain pains and penalties upon him; but when it was brought to the Upper: 
Houle, it met with great oppolition, and was at laſt carried only by a ſmall majority. By 
this act he was for ever baniſhed from England, and no perſon allowed to correſpond wit! 
tim, unleſs they had an oxder from the ſecretary of ſlate, except his dau ghier and ſon-in-law. 
He retired to France, where he lived moſtly at Montpelier, till 1731, when he died: his bod) 
was brought over to England, and interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. He was certainly a mo! 
zxccllent preacher, and his ſermons are fill juſtly admired, 
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SENERNRAL DESCSALPTITEFON 


OF 


The County of MERIONETH. | 
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HIS county is bounded on the ſouth with Cardiganſhire, from which it is parted by 

the river Dovy or Dyffi, with Montgomeryſhire and Denbighſhire on the eaſt ; Caer- 
narvonſhire and part of Denbighſhire on the north; and the Iriſh ſea on the weſt, for a 
length of thirty-five miles. 


— oh 


It is computed to be thirty-five miles in length from Aberdyvy in the ſouth, to Llau— 
ſanfred in the north-eaſt ; and about twen ty-hve in breadth from Harlech in the weſt, to 
the oppolite part of it on the caſt. They who make this calculation, 


ference to be 108 miles, containing about 500,000 acres. 


reckon the circum-_ 

In this compals it is ſaid to con- | 
tain ſix hundreds, three towns, thirty ſeven pariſhes, 2590 houles, and about 17,000 inha- | 
bitants, twenty-ſix rivers and two caſtles. 


The air of this county is bleak, by reaſon of its being incumbered with more hills and 
mountains, though not ſuch as are higher, than any other hire of Wales; and it 1s reckoned 
unhealthful by reaſon of the vapours continually riſing from the Iriſh ſea, which would in 
ail probability be more malignant, il the air was not almoſt continually purified by the 
arp winds to which this country is fo ſubject. The foil being rocky and rough, i 18 generally 
as bad as the worſt in Wales, bearing but thin crops of corn; yet there is pretty good | 


paſture in the vallies for black cattle and ſheep, which are the chief ſupport of the inhabi— (| 
tants; and it is well provided with deer, goats, fowl, and fiſh, efpecially herrings, which FA 


are taken on the coalt in abundance. q 


1 
ſo cloſe and even in height, that the ſhepherds oſten talk together from one mountain to 
another, who yet, il they ſhould appoint a meeting, could ſcarce come together from morn- 


Giraldus, with Camden and others aiter him, ſay the mountains here are ſo high, and yet 


ing tl night; but we are well aſſured that this is ab lolutely falle, and that there are not any 0 


mountains in Wales lo high, not excepting thole of Snowden in Caernarvonſhire, which are 
the higheſt, but that men comerving from their tops, may meet in half an hour. 


There is cotton here, but it being ſuch a mountainous country, is the reaſon why the in— 
habitants apply wholly to grazing, and live upon butter, 


Pc, * 


cheele, &c. The numbers of 
ſneep, &c. that feed on thi le mountains, is really incredible, there being more they ſay 
than 1n all the other parts of Wales. 


The principle rivers are the Dyffi or Tovy, the Avon, the Drwrydh, and the Dee. The 


1 

1 ries among the impaſſable black mountains, which Mr. Camden calls the Alps of | 
\ales, in the caſt fide of the county, leaves it at Aberangel, and after croſſing a part of lb 
Merrie. returns to this county again at Machynli th, and then falls into the Iriſh | J 
ca between this and Cardiganſhire, not fag from the little town of Aberdyth. "The Avon fy 
riles on the eaſt lide of Beroſe-Wood, and runs for the molt part ſouth-weſt, paſſing by Dol- [| 
zelbe into the Iriſh fea, The Drwrydh comes out of a lake on the north fide of the county, | th 
ay runs ſouth-welt into the Traeth-Bychan, or lefſer arm of the irifh fea, about four miles 1 
N ä | 5 1 

north of Elarlech. The Dee has two fountains (from whence it is ſuppoled to take its name) 1 
in the caſt part of this county, which are no ſooner joined, but it runs through the lake 1 
called Lhyn-Tigid, or Pimble-Mere, without mixing its waters with thoſe of the lake, at V1 


\ 


wal without mixing its fiſh; for though the Dee abounds with ſalmon, none are ever taken 
BY the lakes ont of the ſtream of the river; neither are the Gwiniads, a ſiſh peculiar to 
is lake, which are like a whiting in ſhape, and a trout in taſle, to be found in the river. 
The Pimple-Mere covers 160 acres of ground. It is ſaid that winds make it overflow, but 
and flac Is never. The Dee leaves the lake at Bala, and runs north-calt into Denbighſhire, 
nature of the fiſn in this county, is obſerved to be much the lame with that of the fiſh 
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General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of MERIONET I. 


and herbs in the Alps. Though the inhabitants live chiefly on milk meats, yet they are 
ſtrong and comely ; but their neighbours ſay they are idle and incontinent. This county, 
which Giraldus calls the Land of the Sons of Conanus, was garriſoned by Hugh, earl of 
Cheſter, the firſt Norman that ſeized it, whilſt Gryffith ap Kynan, or Conanus, was his pri. 
ſoner ; but he recovering it afterwards, with the reſt of his principality, left it to his poſterity, 


It lies in the dioceſe of Bangor, and ſends no member to parliament but the knight of the 
ſhire, not one of its towns having that privilege ; nor indeed is there any of more note in it, 
than the melancholy town, though antient borough of 


Harlech, or Harlegh, which is ſo called from its ſituation on a ſteep rock cloſe by the lea, 
in the north-weſt part of the county, where is a harbour for ſhips, but no {hips for the har- 
bour. The houles too are mean, and the people few ; yet it has a garriſon for the ſecurity 
of the coaſt, and an old decayed uſeleſs caſtle, of which there is a governor nevertheleſs with 
a ſalary, and the conſtable of the caſtle is alſo by patent always mayor of the town. It was 
originally called Tyr Bronwen, but being rebuilt about the year 877, by Kolhwyn ap 
Tagno, it was from him called Caer-Kolhwyn. The inhabitants have a notion that it was 
built by king Edward I. but all that he did was the making ſome additions, elpecially to the 
fortifications. It was defended by Jenkin ap Enion, againſt Edward IV. but William Her 
bert, earl of Pembroke, took it; and the way he and his men crept up, is to this day called 
Lech-Herbert. In the late civil-wars there was a garriſon in this caſtle for the king, com- 
manded by colonel] William Owen, of Parkynton, but taken by the enemy, who dilmantled 
it. It is ſuppoled to have been a Roman town, not only from the Roman coins that have 
been found hereabouts, but from the Prænomen of Caer to Kolhwyn, which the antiquaries 
well know was a name that the Britons prefixed to moſt places fortified by the Romans. I. 
has a weekly market on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 210 miles, 


Dolgelly, ſo called from its ſituation in a woody vale by the Avon, at the foot of the 
great mountain Idris, which is ſaid is above three miles high, and ſuppoſed to be one of the 
higheſt in Great Britain. It is an ordinary country town, but of good account for the ſale of 
Welſh cottons, and has an indifferent market on "Tueſdays. Several Roman coins have been 
lately dug up in the neighbourhood, ſome of them being ſilver ones of Trajan and Hadrian. 
We have no account of its church, but it is ſaid that its ſteeple, in which there hangs a bell, 


is a yew-tree that grows in the mountains. Here are commodious inns, however, for travel- 
lers. It is diſtant from London 187 miles. | 


Bala is the only market-town of the mountaineers, and is ſituate near Pimble-Mere, 
Though it is a ſmall ill-built town, yet it is a corporation, enjoying many immunities, and 
governed by bailiffs. It has a weekly-market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 184 miles. 


Near the caſtle of Harlech was dug up in a garden, anno 1692, a golden torques, being 
a chain of gold, or rather three or four bars jointly twiſted in the form of a hatband, and 
about four feet long; it was ſaid to be in the cuſtody of the late Sir Roger Moſtyn. 


In 1694 the country about Harlech was annoyed above eight months by a ſtrange fiery 
exhalation, which burnt ſeveral hay-ricks, and ſo infected the air and graſs, that it occali-* 
oned a mortality among all forts of cattle. It croſled a bay of the ſea from Caernarvonſhire 
cight or nine miles broad, in ſtormy as well as calm nights, and proceeded conſtantly to 
and from the ſame place, but oftener in the winter than in the following ſummer, and what 
damage it did was always by night. It was a blue weak flame, and did no injury to the people. 
who frequently went into it to ſave their hay or corn, &c, and oblerved that it was expelled 
or extinguiſhed by any great noiſe, as blowing of horns, firing of guns, &c. We reter to 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and the Additions to Camden, for a further account of it, 
but the conjecture in the latter, that this proceeded from locuſts ſaid to have been drowned, 
or to have died aſhore here about two months before this exhalation, ſeems the leſs probable, 
becauſe no ſuch effect was ever heard of upon the drowning or death of locuſts in Aſia, &c. 
where they do ſo much miſchief. Something like this however, both in the appearance and 
in che effect, happened on the coaſt of France in the year 1734. 


In the north-weſt point of the county, a Roman way is {till viſible, called in Engliſh 
Helen's-Way, and attributed to the mother of Conſtantine the Great, It may be ſeen like- 
wile in ſome parts of Cardiganſhire and Glamorganſhire. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
O F 


The County of MONTGOMERY. 


HIS county is bounded on the caſt with Shropſhire and Radnorſhire, on the ſouth with 
Cardiganſhire and Radnorſhire, with Merionethlhire on the weſt, and with Denbigh- 

ſhire and part of Merioneth{hjre and Shropſhire on the north. | 
The common computation of its length from caſt to welt is thirty miles, of its breadth 
from north to ſouth twenty- five, and its circumference ninety -four. It contains about 
500,000 acres, in winch are ſeven hundreds, forty-feven pariſhes, Ix market-towns, 5000 

houles, and near 34,000 inhabitants, with twenty-five rivers, three caſtles, and a chace, 
The air is ſharp and cold on its mountains, but wholeſome and pleaſant in the vallies. On 
the north and well ſides, where the former are molt predominant, the foil is flonv, and not 
very fruitful, except in the vallies between them, which are very pleaſant, and afford corn, 
and plenty of paſture; but the ſouth ſouth-calt and north-eaſt parts, which are much more 
level, are exceeding fruitful, eſpecially thole parts that lie on the banks of the Severn, and 
are lometimes overflowed by it. Its chief commodites are corn, cattle, horſes, fiſh, and 
fowl. It has been noted a long time for a particular breed of horſes, which are {lill remark- 


ably larger here, as well as their black cattle, than in {ſome of the neighbouring Welch 


countics, and are much valued all over England. 

Its principal rivers are, the Severn, the Tanat, and the Turgh. The Severn, which, as 
has been already ſaid, rites in Plyn-Lhymmon mountain, runs in a winding courle to the 
north-eaſt ſide of the countu, and becoming navigable at Welch-Pool, after being joined by 
twelve rivers in a paſtage of twenty miles from its fource, enters Shropſhire, | 

The Tanat rifes towards de north-welt fide of the county, and running eaſtward is part 
of the northern boundary between Montgomervyihire and Denbighſhire, and falls into the 


Severn at the north-ca!t part of the county. The Turgh, which riſes in the welt fide of 


this ſhire, runs eaſt till it comes to the foot of Mount Golway, where it makes an angle to 
the north; and after receiving the Warway, joins the Tanat not far from Landifillis. 

It lies for the moſt part in the dioceſe of St. Aſaph, but thoſe of Bangor and Hereford have 
fome ſhare in it. It ſends two members to parhament, viz. a knight of the ſhire for the 
county, and a burgels for the ſhire town, v1z. 

Montgomery, which ſtands in a healthy air, on the caſy aſcent of a high rocky hill, with 
a pleaſant vale underneath, in which runs the Severn, amongſt rich grounds for corn, and 
teeding of cattle, It is called Trevalwyn, or Baldwyn's town, from the founder Baldwyn, 
lieutenant of the marches of Wales in the Conqueror's time, and Montgomery, from Roger 
de Montgomery, earl of Shrewſbury, who built us caſtle, which ſtood till the civil-wars, when 
with its wall it was ruined. In 1095 it was deſtroyed by the Welch, but rebuilt by Heary III. 
who made it a free borough. It is governed by two bailiffs, coroners, burgeſſes, &c. 
Philip Herbert was created earl of Montgomery in 1605, and after the death of his elder 
brother became allo carl of Pembroke, in whoſe deſcendant both titles have continued ever 
lince. King James II. made William Herbert (who was before carl of Powis) viſcount 
Montgomery, at the ſame time that he created him marquis of Powis. It 1s a large, 
handſome town, but the buildings are generally very indifferent, except a few faſhionable 
ones that belong to ſome conſiderable families. There is a jail here, which was not many 
years ago reb:ult. The town ſtands in the dioceſe of Hereford. The member whom it lends 
to parliament, is choſe by the joint conſent of the burgelles of Llanidlos, Llanvilling, Mac- 
kynleth, and Welch-Pool. The town has a weekly-market on Thurlday ; and is diſtant 
from London 158 miles. 

Welch Pool is ſituated in a beautiful vale, about eight miles north of Montgomery. It is a 
very neat town, and contains many good buildings. The church is a venerable Gothic 
irutture, and the hall, where the aſſizes are held, is both handſome and commodious. 

Here is a large manufattory of flannel, and the inhabitants carry on a coniiderable trade 
with ſuch towns as are ſituated on the Severn, as far as the Briſtol Channel. oh 

The weekly market, which is not only well ſupplied with proviſions, but the manutactures 
of the place, is held on Monday; and the town 1s diſtant from London 169 miles. 

On an eminence, in the neighbourhood of the town, is Powis Caſtle, built by one of the 
Welch princes who reigned in that diſtrict called Powis Land. From what at preſent re- 
mains it appears to have been one of the moſt beautiful ſtruttures in Wales. It was a Cat 
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General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of MONTGOMERY, 


of the late duke of Powis, but that nobleman dying without male iſſue, it has ſince paſſe 
through the hands of different proprietors. 8 

Newton is a very antient town, and was formerly incorporated ; but that priviiege has 
been long ſince taken away. At preſent it is a very poor place, not containing any Nructure 
that merits particular notice. It has, however, a weekly market on Saturday, and is dill ay; 
trom London 169 nules, 

About eight miles north-weſt of Newton is a village called Llanlegan, where was a 
monaſtery founded in the reign of Henry III. for monks of the Ciſtertian order. It remameq 
till the general diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 
221. 148. 8d. but not any remains of the building are now to be leen. | | 

Llanidlos is plealantly ſituated on the banks of the Severn, within a few miles ol ts lourcc, 
It is a town of conliderable antiquity, but ſo reduced, that at preſent it only contains a le 
poor houles, without any thing worthy of a traveller's notice, It has a poor weekly market 

on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 180 miles. 

Near Llanidlos, on the banks of che Severn, is a ſmall but very agreeable village called 
Cacrwys. It was antiently a conſiderable town, and ſuppoſed to have been founded by the 
Romans, there having been many coins dug up at different periods, together with Roman 
bricks and other antiquities. The traces of different fortifications are ſtill viſible, near one 
ol which is a large barrow, ſuppoſed to have belonged to one of the Britiſh princes. 

Machynleth is a very antient town, ſituated at the weſtern extremity of the county, on 
the eaſt bank of the river Dyth. It is ſuppoſed to have been the Maglona mentioned by 
Antoninus in the Itincrary, where the band, called Solenſes, were ftationed in the reign of 
the emperor Honorius, to prevent the incurſions of ſuch mountaineers as refuſed to ſubmit 
to the Roman arms. 

The church of this town is a very neat ſtructure, and there is a good ſtone bridge over the 
river; but there are not any other buildings that merit e notice. The weckly 
market is on Monday, and the town 1s diſtant from London 198 miles. 

lu the neighbourhood of this town is a village called Kevn Kacr, where are ſtill the remains 
of a ſtrong camp, and there are ſome traces of a wall and ditch, with which it appears to have 

been ſurrounded. This camp has been of an oval form, and being ſituated on a lofty emi- 
nence, was, doubtlels, conſidered as inacce{lible. 

At the extremity of the ditch which communicated with the river Dyth, many ruins of 
houles have been diſcovered, as alſo ſome remains of a {mall fort that appears to have been 
uſed as an advanced guard to the camp. Great induſtry has been exerted in building this 
place, for the ſtones are of a prodigious ſize, and the bricks exceeding hard. x 

There are alſo ſome remains of a highway leading from the camp to the river paved with 
hard pebbles ; but whether it extended any farther 1s not certain. That this was a Roman 
tort 1s evident, becauſe not only many coins have been found, but allo ſeveral other pieces 

ol antiquities, particularly a gold chain, four inches long, many pieces of lead, brals, glaſles 
curiouſly cut, with a ſapphire finely wrought, and a large copper cauldron. It docs not 
appear when this place was deſtroyed, but moſt probably when the Welch princes were de- 
moliſhing the territories of each other with fire and ſword. 

Llanvilling is a very antient town ſituated in the molt romantic manner: it is wholly ſur— 
rounded by hills, ſo that a perſon cannot lee it till he comes within a quarter of a mile of 
the place. There are many good houſes in the town, but being low, it is eſteemed very un- 
healthy, and the ſtreets are in general ſo dirty as to be ſcarce paſſable. 

The church is a very antient Gothic ſtructure, ſituated in an obſcure place, and ſur— 
rounded by tall trees, but it does not contain any thing remarkable, nor is there any public 
ſtructure in the town that merits particular notice. 

This town has been incorporated ever lince the reign of Edward II. and the government 
is veſted in two bailiffs, who have power to act as juſtices of the peace, a privilege which 
they have enjoyed ever ſince the reign of Charles II. who granted them a charter for thai 
purpole. 

The town has a good weekly market on Tueſday, and is diſtant from London 179 miles. 

The laſt place we have to mention in this county is a village called Meivod, ſituated abov! 
three miles to the ſouth of Llanvilling. It was formerly a place of great repute, and ſup- 
poled to have been the Medialanum of Antoninus ; but at preſent it 1s only a poor village, 
not containing any thing remarkable. 

Many coins of the latter emperors have been dug up at this place, with ſome Roman bricks, 
and the foundation of a city; but the inſcriptions on the ſtones are ſo defaced as to be entirely 
unintelligible, One of the Roman highways is ſuppoled to have ran by this village, but at 
preſent no traces of it can be diſcovered. 

Near this place was an abbey for monks of the Ciſtertian order, founded by one of the 
Welch princes in the reign of Henry III. It remained till the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 641. 148. 2d. but not any remains of the build- 
ing are now to be ſeen. | 
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Deſcription of CHEPSTOW CASTLE, in Monmouthfhtre; 


F is uncertain when or by whom this caſtle was erected; but it ſeems likely that it was in- 

tended for a citadel, Though ſome have been pleaſed to attribute this ſtructure to Julius 

Cæſar, yet Camden is not inclined to think it of any great Antiquity, but is of opinion, that it 

took its riſe not many ages before his time from the Roman city of Venta, where Caër- went now 

ſtands, not a ſingle building of that antient city now remaining, though ſome curious chequered 
avements and Roman coins have been dug up there. 

The ſituation of the caſtle is on a high rock, by the fide of the Wye, near its influx into the 
Severn ; and as the tide ſometimes riſes here 60 fect, there is a wooden bridge 70 fect high over 
the river. 

In 1645 the fortreſs was ſurprized by Sir Nicholas Kemiſh and other royaliſts, when Crom- 
well marching againſt them was baffled in his expectation of making himſelf maſter of it by 


ſtorm. Departing, therefore, he left it blocked up by ſeven companies of foot, and four troops 


of horſe, with a competent train of artillery ; but the garriſon, which conſiſted only of 160 men, 
did not ſurrender till Sir Nicholas Kemiſh and 40 men were ſlain, and all their proviſions were 
ſpent.—And at laſt they would have eſcaped by water, had not a boat, which was their final 
reſource, been brought off by one of the enemy's private men. Colonel Ewer, who commanded 
the ſiege, and his officers and ſoldiers, received the thanks of parliament, and the meſſenger who 
brought the tidings was rewarded with gol. on this occaſion. 

Formerly the place was held by the Clares, earls of Pembroke ; by the daughter of the laſt of 


theſe earls, ſurnamed Strongbow, the poſſeſſion deſcended to the Bigots, and ſince that has come 
into the Beaufort family. 
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Deſcription of EIL T HOUS E, in London. 


LY Houſe was formerly reckoned among the capital ſtructures of the age. It was called 
Ely Inn, a name not uncommon in thoſe days for buildings, which like this (an epiſcopal 
manſion) were in ſome meaſure conſidered as public edifices ; but this did not at once arrive at 
its ſplendour. We find that Kirkeby, dying in 1290, bequeathed a meſſuage and nine cottages 
in Oldbourne (or Holborn) to his ſucceſſors, the former of which became their manſion-houte : 
William de Luda, who ſucceeded, bought other houſes and lands in the reign of Edward I. an- 
nexing them to the ſee, on condition that his next ſucceſſor ſhould provide three chaplains at 
the rate of 1000 marks to ſerve in the chapel there. Three houſes were likewiſe left by him for 
their accommodation ; but the whole was rebuilt in the reign of king Richard the Second. Ac- 
cumulated purchafes continued to increaſe the eſtate, which is ſaid to have contained 20 acres of 
land (ſome ſay 40) ſurrounded by a wall, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. By that princeſs's 
perſuaſions, biſhop Cox was prevailed on to leafe out the weſtern part of the houſe, with the 
great garden and cloſe, at a very moderate rent to Chriſtopher Hatton, Eſq. afterwards lord 
Hatton, who made a pretence of the improvements which the place had received under his hands 
to urge the queen to obtain an alienation of the whole to him. This Elizabeth, with all her 
power and influence, found the could not conveniently bring to bear, the prelate making a 
matter of conſcience of the buſineſs : at length, however, zntreazies, almoſt like commands, from 
ſuch a perſonage, produced his acquieſcence to mortgage for 10001. to the queen, that part before 
included in the leaſe, which ſhe conveyed to lord Hatton. T his mortgage was ſeveral times 
offered to be paid off, and as often refuſed. Biſhop Wren would have carried his point in this 
particular, having inſtituted a ſuit and obtained a ſentence in one of the courts of law, had not 
the long parliament put a ſtop to his proceedings, and impriſoned his perſon. In the mean time 
a portion of the houſe was pulled down, and moſt part of the garden built over in tenements. 
After the reſtoration and revolution the claim being renewed, biſhop Patrick at laſt ended the 
litigation by accepting, in lieu of the conteſted premiſes, 100l. a year to be ſettled on the fee ; 
but Hatton-Garden, Hatton-Wall, Kirby-Street, &c. having been built on the ground belonging 
to the epiſcopal palace, the building was rendered, in effect, but dark and incommodious in 
compariſon of what it was before theſe encroachments, : 
We find that in the reign of king Henry VIII. there was a grand entertainment given at this 
houſe, which laſted no leſs than five days; the king, queen, foreign miniſters, judges, maſter 
of the rolls, lord mayor and aldermen, and many perſons of diſtinction were preſent. T he 
committee alſo ſat here in 1633 for the management of a grand maſque that was given by the 
gentlemen of the four inns of court to king Charles I. then juſt returned from his progreſs in 
Scotland, and from whence, on the evening of Candlemas-day, the matquers ſet out, and pro- 


ceeded through Chancery-lane to Whitehall. This ſhew coſt no leſs than twenty-one thouſand 
pounds, 5 
Ely- 


of, 


ANTIOQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 

Ely-Houſe, ſtanding on the north fide of Holborn, almoſt oppoſite St. Andrew's church, the 

entrance was through a large gateway into a paved court. On the right were ſome offices ſup. 
ported by a colonade, and on the left there was a ſmall garden. 

The old hall was in the front. It was built of ſtone and covered with lead. At the weft 
end were lodging rooms, and other apartments. The hall was 30 feet high, 32 broad, and 72 
in length. The light was conveyed by ſix Gothic windows, four being on the ſouth, and tuo 
on the north ſide: an oaken ſcreen at the lower end; and near the upper end, an aſcent of one 
ſtep, for the high table. There was a quadrangular cloiſter on the north-weſt fide of the hall, 
and in the centre a ſmall garden : over the cloiſter were lodging-rooms, galleries, and various 
apartments. On the eaſt ſide of the hall were the kitchen and ſeveral other offices. 

After having remained about 486 years in the poſſeſſion of the biſhops of Ely, the houſe has, 
at laſt, been pulled down, and inſtead of removing the fleet- priſon to that ſpot, as once was in 
tended, a handſome ſtreet is now built on the ſite, called Ely Place (the upper end of which js 
Ely Chapel) opening with iron gates to the main ſtreet of Holborn. 


Deſcription of BRINK BURN PRIORY, in Northumberland, 


RINKBURN Priory is ſituate on the point of a peninſula, on the banks of the river Coquet. 
As yet moſt of the walls are pretty entire. We find the upper range of windows here crcular, 
while thoſe beneath are pointed, which circumſtance demonſtrates the fabric to have been a mixed 
compoſition of Saxon and Gothic (or Saracen) architecture, the former probably at that time 
being about to give way to the latter. The north and ſouth doors, in particular, have circular 
arches, and are ornamented with the heads of animals, according to the antient Saxon manner: 
but the great tower has four pointed arches ; and in the body of the chureware ſome of the ſame 
ſhape ſupported by octagonal columns. 

It is conſtructed in the form of a croſs ; and at the eaſt end, and in the north and ſouth croſſes, 
were chapels, in one of which were the remains of cothns and of human bones. The body of 
the building is 22 yards in length and 13 broad. 

This priory was inſtituted in the reign of king Henry I. by Bertram, baron of Mitford, with 
the approbation of his ſons, and dedicated to St. Peter ; and he placed regular canons of the 
order of St. Auguſtine there, from the monaſtery de Inſula, endowing it with lands out of his 
waſtes, confixmed by his ſon and heir, and Hawys his wife. He alſo gave to it Thornhaugh, For- 
derhaugh, Papwithhaugh, Heley,' and Over-Helcy, with the woods belonging to them ; like- 
wiſe a wood to the eaſt of Heley, and a yearly preſent of 20 fiſh out of his fiſhery at Coquet. 
His grandſon Roger added 140 acres of his waſte lands in Evenwood, and other endowments. 
Henry of Scotland, earl of Northumberland, gave it a falt-work at Warkworth ; and he and his 
fon, William de Warren, confirmed to the monks all its poſſeſſions and privileges; theſe were 
alſo confirmed by ſeveral charters. After the religious houſes were diſſolved, this was granted 
in the ſucceeding reign to John, earl of Warwick, and in the ſame reign it came to George Fen- 
wick, Eſq. a commiſſioner for encloſing the marſhes. The Fenwicks marrying amongſt one 
another, preſerved the eſtate in the fame name and family. 


a. 
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Deſcription of BOTHALL CASTLE, in Northumberland. 


T the diſtance of three miles to the eaſt of Morpeth, is ſituate Bothall Caſtle. The great 

gateway, flanked by two polygonal towers, 43 feet high, yet remains; and adjoining there 

are ſome outward walls which incloſe an area of about a quarter of an acre, within which are 

ſeen the ſcattered relics of ſome inner apartments. The arms of England appear over the centre 

of the gate on the north fide, on an eſcutcheon; and there are others likewiſe ſuppoſed to have 
belonged to the barons that were at different times proprictors of this manſion. 

Not far from Bothall Caſtle is the parochial church, of which we have the following defcrip- 
tion in the Antiquities of Northumberland: It has three handſome aiſles, the pulpit well place 
againſt the north pillar, on entering the chancel ; the lights neat, and part adorned with painting, 
and the walls very ſolemn, with ſcripture ſentences in black frames; but the pews indifferent. 
The roof 1s covered with lead. In a ſmall ſteeple are three bells, one of them cracked, and hard 
by is the veſtry. At the eaſt end of the ſouth aiſle is a handſome tomb of alabaſter, with iron 
rails, over one of the barons of Ogle and Bothall, and his lady recumbent ; their hands and eyes 
are elevated; his lordſhip's head and feet reſt on the ſupporters of his coat armorial ; a lion under 
his teet, a chain of many links round his neck, with a pendant croſs. Under his lady's head is 
a cuſhion, and another under her fect, having two cherub-like babes lying by her, one on each 
fide, at the end of the cuſhion near her face, each holding a taſſel of the cuſhion in its hand (the 
head of one broken off); a dog is at her fect, the emblem of watchfulneſs,” 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in Exgland & Wales, &c. 


— 


Deſcription of WINCHEAP GATE, at Canterbury, in Kent 


HIS Gate was one of thoſe pieces of Antiquity which we find little valued, as if not being 

ſuppoſed, though old, to throw a light on any remarkable circumſtances of Antiquity. 
It is not for a certainty known when Wincheap Gate was erected ; but moſt probably it was 
cozeval with the walls and moſt of the other gates of the city that {till are entirely or in part 
ſtanding, which are as follow: 

Ridingate, a Roman work to appearance, a portion of which yet remains; Weſtgate, the beſt 
gate of the whole number ; Northgate, which has a church over it, is remarkably long and nar- 
row, where it was an uſage for the mayor and corporation to receive any Engliſh ſovereign who 
might pals through Canterbury, appearing in their formalities, and preſenting him with the keys, 
in token of fealty and ſubjection; Queningate, to the eaſt of the former, where part of a Roman 
arch is apparent on the outſide of the wall; Burgate, which was rebuilt in 1475, and Newingate, 
conſtructed in imitation of Weſtgate, and like that bearing the arms of archbithop Juxon, as well 
as thoſe of the archbiſhopric, to which that prelate ſucceeded at the reſtoration. 

The gate called Wincheap was conſtructed chiefly of brick, and it led from the ſuburbs, 
whence it derives its name. It was remarkable for an odd device. Over the arch, on the out- 
ſide, there was the figure of a heart encloſing the word ** welcome,” and on the inſide farewell; 
which was no bad conceit for the time, ot ſaluting a coming and greeting a departing traveller. 


Deſcription of WEST-MALLING ABBEY, in Kent. 


IS Abbey is pleaſantly ſituated at Weſt Malling, or Town Malling in Kent, It is waſhed 

by a rivulet that runs by its ſide, and through the gardens, and was formerly accommo- 
dated with fiſh-ponds, the excavations of which are yet apparent. The body of the houſe has 
been pulled down, but ſeveral of the offices and other parts {till remain. Among theſe is an old 
chapel, formerly converted into a meeting for diſſenters, but ſince into a dwelling houſe. There 
is alſo a handſome tower belonging to the church with interſecting arches, and having orna— 
ments like thoſe on the front of Rocheſter cathedral. In the burying place, on the ſouth fide, a 
number of human bones were taken up, which were interred again, but the coffin lids, on which 
were no inſcriptions, were laid down to make a pavement for the eaſt entrance into the tower. 
Some pieces of old coin and rings have been found among the rubbiſh. There is carved in 
ſtone, over a gateway at the weſt end of the building, a heart diſtilling blood ; and, on the other 
fide, on an antique ſhield, are arms, which, it is likely, belonged to one of the biſhops of 
Rocheſter. On the right ſide, (paſſing into the cloiſter, in the ſquare court) over the door, is 
the repreſentation of two angels with tcrolls of ſcriptural ſentences in an old character, and over 
a paſſage in the weſtern wall is inſcribed N. MERTON. 

Tanner ſays this was originally an abbey for Benedictine nuns, founded in the time of William 
Rufus, by Gundulph, bithop of Rocheſter, which alſo appears by the Monaſticon. The 
manor of Corugerd was given to this nunnery by king Henry the Firſt. The manor of Little 
Malling was beſtowed on it by Anſelm, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and it was endowed with 
the church of Eaſt Malling by Hubert, one of his ſucceſſors. This nunnery and the town were 
deſtroyed by fire in 1190, but by whoſe aſſiſtance they were rebuilt, we have no account. 

An antient author, ſpeaking of Malling, fays, ** This was firſt given to Burhricus, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, by king Edmund, the brother of Athelſtan, under the name of Three 
Plough Lands in Mealinges. About 1 50 years after which time, Gundulphus, a ſucceſſor in 
that ſee, having amplified the buildings and multiplied the number of monks in his own city, 
raiſed an abbey of women here allo, which (dedicated to the bleſſed virgin) during his life he go- 
verned himſelf; when lying at the point of death, he recommended to the charge of one Avice, a 
choſen woman, to whom, notwithſtanding, he would not deliver the paſtoral ſtaff before ſhe had 
promiſed canonical obedience and fidelity to the ſee of Rocheſter, and had proteſted on oath that 
there ſhould neither be abbeſs nor nun received into that houſe without the conſent and privacy of 
him and his ſucceſſors.” | 

Here follow ſome curious doubts of the above author, whether theſe terms were inſiſted on 
from a principle of vain glory, or whether the pious inſtitutor had not a deſign ** that the 
monks might have a convenient, place to reſort unto, and where they might quench the heats, 
kindled by their good cheer and idleneſs,” —a circumſtance which might not have been improbable. 

The revenues of this abbey, which was diſſolved on the 29th of October 1539, in the 3oth 
of king Henry VIII. were eſtimated in the 26th of the ſame reign at 2181. 4s. 2d. per annum. 


Here were paid out of the rents in 1553 lol. in annuities, and in penſions, to 3 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 


Elizabeth Pimpe, Johanna Hall, Joan Randulph, Juliana Wetenhall, and Lettice Buck, 21. 138. 44, 
each. The archbiſhop of Canterbury had the ſite in the 32nd year of king Henry VIII. but jr 
was reſumed by queen Elizabeth, and granted in the 12th year of her reign to Henry Cobham, 
alias Brooke. His fon, lord Cobham, in king James the Firſt's time being attainted, the eſtates 
conſequently went to the crown ; and Malling abbey was granted to Fitz James. This gentle. 
man fold it to Sir Robert Bret, by whoſe widow it went to Humphry de Lind; but the fe. 
imple remained with the crown till the 21ſt of king James I. when it was granted to John 
Rayney, Eſq. ant the grant was confirmed in the ſucceeding reign. Sir John Rayney being af. 
terwarqs potſefſed of it, conveyed it to Edward Honeywood, Eſq. whoſe grandſon, hay lng 


* 


pulled down the old houfe, erccted the preſent ſeat, chiefly with the materials of the former build. 
ing, though he preſerved in a great meaſure the antient {tyle. He alſo repaired the out-offices, 
and madc the manſion his reſidence, and at his death it devolved to Sir John Honey wood, Bart, 
ot Elmſted, in this county. 


5—— — 
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Deſcription of the GREAT HALL of the Archbi/hop's Palace, 
at Canterbury, 


HIS hall was a right-angled parallelogram ; its eaſt and weſt fides meaſured 68, the north 

and ſouth 83 feet. It is now a garden, the roof is demoliſhed and ſome of the walls; but 

that on the eaſt fide is ſtill ſtanding, wherein appear two Gothic canopies of Suſſex marble, A 

terrace, which runs along here, was raiſed on fragments of marble pillars piled ſidelong on each, 

which were molt likely ſome of the ornaments of the hall. The terrace is about three feet high 

and nine wide. The ends of theſe pillars were formerly viſible, but making an uncouth appear- 

ance, a ſlope of green turf has been laid againſt them. The traces of the original north wall ire 

yet to be ſeen; but the preſent one is modern, and appears to have been built with the materials 
of the hall. 

The ſquare tower was formerly the porch of the great hall. The arch, though it is filled up 
with windows, is {till viſible on the ſhady fide of the edifice. 

Great debts were ſaid to have been incurred by the fee when archbithop Langton erected the 
hall, inſomuch that Boniface, the fourth in ſucceſſion from the above-named prelate, found a 
charge of no leſs than 22,000 marks, a vaſt ſum in thoſe days, which, however, he made good, 
but could not help at the ſame time ſaying, ** My predeceſſors built this hall at great expences: 
they did well indeed; but as they laid out no money about this building except what they bor- 
rowed, I ſeem, indeed, to be truly the builder of this hall, becauſe I pay the debts which they 
contracted.” 


4 


Deſcription of the CHAPEL of St. PANCRAS, in 8 
Auguſtine's Monaſtery, at Canterbury, 


"ex 
v. 


HE great Antiquity, aſcribed by ſome to this chapel, is ſufficient to claim a place amongſt 
our deſcriptions ; though the relations which mention its being of ſuch very anticnt dates, 
we find to be groſsly mixed with fable and miſrepreſentation. 

This ſtructure, as they tell us, was built before Auguſtine came on his miſſion to England. 
They fay it had formerly been the place of the king of Kent's idol worſhip, but was purified by 
the ſaint, and converted into a chapel, which was conſecrated to the ſervice of the true God. 
They add that the devil was ſo much diſpleaſed at this change, that he aſſaulted the chapel With 
all his violence, but was not able to overthrow it ; yet he left the print of his talons ſticking in 
the walls of the ſouth porch ; that there are ſome marks there, Sommer ſays, cannot be denict, 
and they are probably occaſioned by ivy having eaten into the materials of that part of the buul- 
ing. 

Bede, as it has been obſerved by other writers, drew his intelligence in this part of his Eccie- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory from Albinus, then abbot of St. Auguſtine's, who inſtructed him in whatever 
was memorable. And Bede ſays of him, The moſt reverend abbot Albinus, a man {killed 
in all kind of learning, became, above all others, my helper in this work, who being inſtituted 
in the church of Canterbury, by the venerable and moſt learned men, archbiſhop "Theodore ui 
bleſſed memory, and Adrian the abbot, had diligently come to the knowledge of all that was 
done by the diſciples of the bleſſed pope Gregory, both in the province of Canterbury itſelf and 
in the neighbouring countries alſo, either from the monuments of learning, or from the report of 
the aged; and tranſmitted to me concerning theſe matters whatſoever ſeemed worthy to be re- 
corded, by Nothelmus, a religious pricſt of the church of London, either by writing or by word 
of mouth.” Yet Bede is ſo far from making mention of the circumſtances of changing the idol 
temple to a Chriſtian place of worſhip, the idle ſtory of Satan's anger, &c. that he does not even 


take notice of the chapel ; and the chronologers that followed, though moſt of them were 8 
ave 


Deſcription of CLITHERO CASTLE, and NEWPORT GATE. 


L 34 


ſpend his time in acts of devotion, but that the chapel was, as it were, fwallowed up by the 
” 


even to be of that Antiquity ; though it appears that ſuch a belief took place for a lon! 
and we find that one Hammond Beale gave by will, in 1492, o the reparation of St. Pan- 
cras's chapel, within the precinct of St. Aupuſtine's church-yard, and of the chapel where St. 
Auguſtine firſt celebrated maſs in England, annexed to the former the ſum of 3l. 6s. 8d. The 
ruins of this building are ſituate near the ſouth-eaſternmoſt part of the Abbey-clole, in Canter- 
bury. It was conſtructed chiefly of Roman brick, probably taken from the materials of ſome 
other more antient building. 


Deſcription of CEFFHERO CASTLE, in Lanca/hire, 


HE ſmall town of Clithero 1s a borough by preſcription, and is ſituate at the foot of 2 
mountain near the banks of the Ribble. The buildings at preſent are but poor and mean, 


8 1 
nor docs the place appear ever to have been very remarkable tor any thing but the caſtle. It 
ſtands on a rugged rock of lime ſtone, riſing from a vale, through whoſe boſom the river Mees 
its courſe, forming a bold landſcape, to which the lofty head of Pendle-hill, in the vicinity, ads 


2 romantic al: pect. 


Robert de Lacy, the deſcendant of Ibert, who came over with the Norman William, con— 
ſtructed this fortreſs; and once it made a reſpectable appearance. But Time and the more im- 
mediately deſtructive power of war have both contributed to demoliſh Clithero Caſtle, whoſe 
ruins ſtill overlook the town. During the troubles in the time of king Charles I. the chapel an 
the old gate were deſtroyed. But an embattled houſe has been erected within the boundary by the 
noble family of Montagu. The honour of Clithero was the property of the Lacics from t 
time of William the Conqueror. 

Strongly as the walls appear to have been cemented and joined together, yet large pieces of 
theſe are lying at the foot of the rock, and on its declivity. What power effected this is ng 
known ; but from the nature of the fragments and their poſition, it is moſt natural to attribute 
ſuch a circumſtance to the force of gunpowder. However that may be, the keep, ſquare tower, 
and ſome of the bounding walls of the old building, are now remaining. 


Deſcription of NEWPORT GATE, near Lincoln. 


HIS gate (the northern one of the city) conſiſts of a number of large ſtones placed in ſemi- 

circular order, and which ſeem to depend on each other geometrically, without the aid of 

any cement, which, by a nice attention to admeaſurement, has been long ſince proved not im- 
poſſible. 

** This magnificent arch (ſays Dr. Stukely) is 16 feet in diameter, the ſtones four feet thick 
at the bottom. From the injuries of time, but yet worle of hands, it is ſomewhat luxated; yet 
ſcems to have a joint in the middle, not a key-ſtone. On both fides, towards the upper part, are 
laid horizontal ſtones of great dimenſions, fome ten or twelve feet long, to take off the preſſure, 
very judiciouſly adapted. This arch riſes. from an impoſt of large mouldings, ſome part of 
which, eſpecially on the left hand fide, are ſtill diſcoverable. Below, on both ſides, was a 
poſtern, or foot paſſage, made of like ſtones : but againſt that, on the left, a houſe is built; 
and when I went down into the cellar I found a chimney ſet before it. The ground here, in 
the ſtreet, has been very much raiſed, and the top of the wall is of later workmanthip, It is, 
indeed, a moſt venerable piece of Antiquity, and what a lover of architecture would be highly 
delighted withal. They that look upon a gate among the veſtiges of the Forum of Nerva, at 
Rome, will think they ſee the counterpart of this ; but of the two, this has the moſt grandeur 
in aſpect.“ 

It is well known that the Romans built a city here, and portions of their wall are ſtill to be 
diſtinguiſhed in various parts. Dr. Stukely, above quoted, alſo mentions the remains of a ſouth 
Roman gate, as having been pulled down about the year 1709. 
here is another arch on the north ſide of Newport Gate; but it appears to have been erected 
in more modern days. To the weſtward appears what is called the Mint Wall, which is about 
zo feet in height, 63 feet in length, and three and a quarter in thickneſs, It is built of alternate 
layers of ſtone and Roman brick, and was probably added by thoſe invaders, after they had ſub- 
dued, or cleared the place of the natives. 


Deſcrip. 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, Ke. 
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Deſcription of TINTERN ABBEY, in Monmoutiſſtire. 


HERE remains nothing of Tintern Abbey at preſent, except the church, a ſmall gate, a 

L few cottages, that were probably ſome of its offices, and a part of the antient wall of the 
building. The church is conſtructed in the form of a croſs. Its length is 35 rods, breadth of the 
body 13 rods and a half; breadth of the wing on the north fide ſix, on the fouth five rods, On 
the ſouth ſide there are 13 arches, and there are five rods between every two columns, the {pan 
of each of the arches. 

The weſt window (till entire) is very rich ; but the door beneath remarkably mean, which 
is often, in ſome meaſure, the caſe in edifices of this nature, that circumſtance being apparently 
deſigned as a contraſt, Many fragments of the antient ſculptured roof are piled up on either fide 
of the aiſle, as alſo ſome broken figures belonging to monuments, one of which, much mutilated 
and broken off at the knees, is ſaid to have been the repreſentation of an carl of Pembroke, of the 
Strongbow family. It is remarkable that the right hand of this figure has five fingers and a 
thumb. This abbey may be reckoned elegant for the times in which it was erected, but ſecms 
to have been too light for its remains to inſpire much awe and veneration in the beholders. 
From hence ſome (and among them the compiler of the deſcriptions publiſhed under the name 
of Groſe) have obſerved that the remains do not appear ſufficiently like ruins to be agreeably roman- 
tic, the eye at once difcovering all within ; and the ground round about being kept in as neat 
order as a bowling- grcen. | ; I 

_ 

This was a Cittertian abbey dedicated to St. Mary. Walter de Clare, fon of Oſbert, on whom 
the Norman had beſtowed the manors of Tudenham and Wolleſton, with a grant of all that he 
could conquer from the Welch, was its founder. Dying without iſſue, his brother Gilbert 
Strongbow, earl of Pembroke ſucceeded him, whoſe grandſon was the firſt that obtained a foot- 
ing for the Engliſh in Ireland. When the male iſſue failed, Hugh Bigot, carl of Norfolk, mar- 
ricd Maud, the eldeſt female branch of the family. 

In the 7th year of Henry III. William, earl of Pembroke, confirmed to the monks all their 
poſſeſſions and immunities. Here were 1 3 religious about the time of the ſuppreſſion of theſe 
houſes, when the revenues of Tintern Abbey were eſtimated at 1921. 1s. 4d. according to 
Dugdale, but according to Speed, at 2561. 11s. 6d. The ſite was granted to Henry, earl of 
Worceſter, in the 28th year of king Henry VIII. It came at length into poſſeſſion of the Bcau- 
fort family. 


Deſcription of HAMPTON COURT, in Middleſex. 


HIS palace was firſt projected and partly finiſhed by cardinal Wolſey, and being preſented 

by him to his maſter, king Henry VIIL. it was greatly enlarged by that prince. Hither 

king Charles I. was conveyed, after he had been ſeized by Cornet Joyce, by order of the coun- 

cil of the army; and here he lived a priſoner at large, theſe and the parhamentary party alike mak- 

ing propoſals to him: but doubting the ſincerity of both he eſcaped, and took ſuch ſteps as at length 
proved his ruin. 

A large pair of gates, adorned with the repreſentation of the lion and the unicorn, give cn- 
trance into the palace yard. 

On each ſide are ſtables and other offices. From thence we paſs on to a portal which leads 
into a ſpacious quadrangle built by cardinal Wolſey, and afterwards to a ſecond quadrangle, over 
which there is an aſtronomical clock of Tompion's; and on the left of this 1s a great hall, in 
which a theatre was once formed, though it appears that but few plays were acted there; one 
of theſe was performed for the entertainment of the late emperor of Germany. On the oppoſite 
ſide of this quadrangle is a grand colonade that leads to the great ſtair-caſe, from the ceiling ot 
which a large glaſs lanthorn hangs, with an imperial crown at its top. The paintings of this 
ſtair-caſe are very elegant. | 

Hentzer, after deſcribing the quadrangles and ſome of the apartments, thus proceeds : 

In the hall are theſe curioſities : a very clear looking-glaſs, ornamented with columns and 
little images; a portrait of king Edward VI. brother of queen Elizabeth; the true portrait ol 
Lucretia; a picture of the battle of Pavia; the hiſtory of Chriſt's paſſion, carved in mother ot 

carl; the portrait of Mary, queen of Scots; the picture of Ferdinand, prince of Spain, and of 
Philip his fon ; that of king Henry VIII. under which is placed the bible, curiouſly written on 
parchment ; an artificial ſphere, and ſeveral muſical inſtruments ; and in the tapeſtry are repre- 
tented negroes riding upon clephants : the bed in which Edward VI. is faid to have been born, 
and where his mother, Jane Seymour, died in child-bed. In one chamber there were feveral ex- 
ceflive rich tapeſtries, which are hung up when the queen gives audience to foreign ambaſſadors. 
There were numbers of cuſhions ornamented with gold and filver, and many counterpanes lined 
with ermine. In ſhort, all the walls of the palace ſhine with gold and ſilver. Here is beſides 
1 certain cabinet, called Paradiſe, where, (beſides that every thing glitters ſo with filver, gold, and 
jewels, as to dazzle one's eyes) there is a muſical inſtrument made all of glaſs, except the ſtrings: 
Afterwards we were ſhewn into the gardens, which are molt pleaſant.“ 


— — 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


O F 


The PROVINCE Of ULSTER. 


HIS province is encompaſſed on three ſides by the lea, it being bounded on the eaſt þ 
St. George 8-Channel ; on the north by the Northern-Ocean; on the weſt by the At- 
lantic-Occan; on the louth-welt by the province of Connaught, and on the ſouth by that 
of Leinſter ; and is about 116 miles in length, and 100 in breadth. It is ſubdivided into 55 
baronies, and contains nine counties, 20 boroughs, 365 pariſhes, and 115,500 inhabitants, 
with one archbithopric, and fix biſhoprics. j 

ihe air 's temperate and ſalubrious, being cooled by various winds in ſummer, and quali- 
fied by moderate rains in winter. It has many great lakes and rivers that abound with fiſh, 
many wooas, plenty of corn and grals, with a great number of black cattle and ſome 
ſheep. 

The principal rivers and lakes are the following: the river Rann, which riſes in the county 
of Down, receives the river 1lanwagee, palles through Lough-Neagh, and, after dividing the 
counties of Antrim and Londonderry, falls into the ocean a little below Colerain. 

Lough-Foyle, which palles by St. John's-Town and Londonderry, and forms a bay of 
the lame name at its entrance into the Northern-Ocean, 8 

The Swilley, in the county of Donegal, allo falls into the ſame ocean, with a kind of lake. 

Lagan- Water, in the county of Down, palles by Dromore, Liſburn, and Belſaſt, into 
the bay ol Carricklergus. 

Newry-Water parts Down from Armagh, and falls into Carlingford-Bay. 

With reſpect to the f of this country, it is apt to run into wood, unleſs conſtantly kept 
open, and the low grounds, where the drains are neglected, ſoon degenerate into bogs ; but 
by me indultry of the inhabitants it produces good crops of oats, and, where marl is found, 


barley, The ſtaple commodity of this country is the linen manufacture, which has been of 


the gieateſt benefit to all ranks of people. Hence this province may be ſaid to be in general 
populous, flouriſhing, and daily increaſing in the number and wealth of its inhabitants. 

he county of Armagh, or Ardmagh, is ſeparated in part from that of Down by the 
river Newry ; it is bounded on the ſouth by Lowth ; on the welt by Tyrone and Monag- 
han; and on the north by Lough-Neagh, extending 92 miles in length, and 17 in breadth; 
and is divided into hve baronies. It ſends fix members to parliament ; two for the county, 
wo lor the city of Armagh, and two for the borough of Charlemont. 

Ihe county of Monaghan is bounded on the north by Tyrone; on the ſouth by Cavan; 
on the ſouth-eaſt by Lowth and part of Eaſt-Meath; on the eaſt by Armagh; and on the 
well by Fermanagh. It is 32 miles in length from north. weſt to ſouth eaſt, and go from eaſt 
to welt. It abounds with hills, woods, and marſhes; is divided into five baronies; but 
lends only four members to parliament, two lor the county, and two for the town of Mo- 
naghan. | | 

The county of Cavan is bounded on the north by Fermanagh ; on the eaſt by part of 
Monaghan, Meath, and Lowth; on the ſouth by Longford and Welt-Meath ; and on 
the weſt by Leitrim : extending 47 miles from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and 25 from 
ealt to weſt in the broadeſt part. It is divided into ſeven baronics, and gives title of carl to 
the noble family of Lambert. It ſends ſix members to parliament, two for che county, two 
tor Cavan, and two for Belturbet. It contains 37 pariſhes, and about 8320 houles. It has 
leveral pleaſant lakes, and much fenny paſture; but in other parts has a rich fertile ſoil, well 
planted and improved. 

The county of Fermanagh 1s bounded on the north and north-eaſt by Tyrone ; on the 
ealt by Monaghan; on the ſouth by Cavan; on the ſouth-weſt by Leitrim; and on the 
north-weſt by Donegal; extending 38 miles in length, and 24 in breadth. It is divided 
mto eight baronies, in which there is not one market-town, and but one borough, which 1s 
named Enniſkilling; ſo that it returns only four members to parliament. 

This county is full of woods and bogs, a third part of it being filled with Lough-Ern, the 
greateſt lake in all this part of Ireland. 

The county of Tyrone, or Tir-Oen, is bounded on the north by Londonderry ; on the 
eaſt by part of Antrim, from which it is divided by Lough-Neagh; on the ſouth and ſouth- 
welt by part of Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Armagh ; and on the welt by the river Liffer, 
which divides it from Donegal and part of Fermanagh. It is 46 miles in length, 5 37 * 
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gentle hills and plealant brooks. 


gives title of ear] and baron to the antient family of Mac Donnel. It is ſubdivided into 


General DESCRIPTION of The PROVINCE of ULSTER. 


breadth. It is divided into four baronies, which contain go pariſhes, about 12,680 houfe;, 
and ſends ten members to parliament, two for the county, and two each for Dungannon, 
Strabane, Clogher, and Augher. 

Lough Neagh, in this county, is about go miles in extent, full of fiſh, and the hanſ:; 
variegated with ſhady groves, meadows always verdant, and rich corn-helds, adorned with 


Clogher is a city, and the ſee of a biſhop, ſcated in Lower-Tyrone, founded by St, 
Patrick, and well endowed ; but the town is lma!l, and much decayed. 

Dungannon, which is reckoned the countv-town, is a place of ſome ſtrength, ſituated 
upon a hill 72 miles from Dublin, and has a conſiderable trade in linen yarn. 

The county cf Antrim, which is the moſt northern part of all Ireland, is bounded by St. 
George's-Channel on the eaſt; the county of Down on the ſouth-eaſt ; part of Armagh on 
the fouth ; Londonderry on the well, from which it is ſeparated by the river Bann; and 
the Northern ocean on the north; extending 46 miles in length, and 27 in breadth. TI: 


eight baronies, and contains 56 pariſhes, about 18,100 houſes, and ſends ten members to 
parliament, two for the county, two tor Lyburn, two tor Belfaſt, two for Antrim, and two 
lor Randalitown. | 

The moſt remarkable curioſity in this county, and indeed in all Ireland, is the Giants Cauſe: 
way, a ſurpriling ſtructure of ſtones, extending a great way into the fea, where the lame 
work ſeems to have been begun on the oppolite ſhore of Scotland. This {tupendous cauſe— 
way was ſuppoſed to be the work of the giants, undertaken in order to form a communi- 
cation between Ireland and Scotland. Nor is it at all wonderful that ſuch a ſuppoſition 
ſhould obtain credit among the vulgar ; fince though it is a work far above human {trength, 
vet it has the greateſt appearance ot art. The lea cliſſs are very high in the-place where the 
cauſeway begins, and what is commonly called the cauſeway, is a Tow head, extending from 
the foot of the chiis, like a mole, into the lea, 

The county of Londonderry, or Coleraine, is bounded on the north by a part of Done- 
gal and the Northern- Ocean; on the ealt by Antrim, from which 1t is ſeparated by the river 
Bann; on the louth and louth-weſt by the county ot 'I'yrone ; and on the welt by Doneeal ; 
extending 36 miles in length, and go in breadth. It is ſubdivided into four baronies, which 
contain 38 pariſhes, about 13.000 houles, and ſends eight members to parliament, two {o: 
the county, and two for each of the towns of Londonderry, Coleraine, and Newton- 
Amivady. 

It is a pretty champaign country, and very fruitful, its boggy and heathy ground being 
manured by ſhells brought from the lea-coalt. Its chief river is the Bann, which is remark- 
able for its beauty and clearneſs: it riſes out of the Mourne-Hills in the county of Down, 
and after loſing both itſelf and name for about 30 miles in the lake called Lough-Neagh, re- 
covers its name again at Tome-Caſtle, from whence, being thaded with woods on both ſides, 
it paſſes into the lea. There is a ſmaller river of the ſame name, and therefore this is called 
the Great Bann, though 1t 1s not very large. 

The county of Donegal, or Tyrconnel, is bounded on the eaſt by the counties of Lon- 
donderry, Tyrone, and part of Fermanagh ; on the louth by the bay of Donegal and Fer- 
managh; and on the welt and north by the Atlantic and Northern oceans. It extends 64 
miles from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt, and is ſubdivided into five baronies, in which 
are contained 40 pariſhes, with about 10,800 houſes ; and it ſends 12 members to parlia— 
ment, viz. two for the county, and two for each of the following towns, St. John's-Town, 
Donegal, Ballyſhannon, Kilbeg, and Lifford. 

Ballyſhannon is ſeated on a river that runs out of Lough-Ern into Donegal-bay, where it 
has a harbour, a tolerable trade, and 1s pretty well inhabited. 

Donegal, from whence the county has its name, ſtands nine miles from Ballyſhannon, at 
the bottom of a ſpacious bay, which has many good roads and harbours, but no trade; 
nor is there any thing conſiderable in the town itſelf. The harbour is ſpacious, but the 
entrance has ſuch dangerous ſhelves and rocks, that it is not ſafe to attempt entering without 
a pilot. 

Lough-Swilley, mto which runs a river of the ſame name near Letterkenny, a little 
market town, is a ſalt-water.- lake that runs about 20 miles ſouth into the country; it is about 
five miles broad at the mouth, has an iſland called Inch, and abounds with fiſh. A thouſand 
lail of ſhips may ride in ſafety here for 20 miles together. There are many villages and gen- 
tlemen's ſeats on its banks, but it has no trade, there being only a few fiſhing-boats which re- 
fort there to catch herrings and ſalmon. 
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The PROVINCE of MUNSTER. 


AE province of Munſter is bounded on the caſt and ſouth-eaſt by the province of Lein- 

1 {ter and St. George's-Channel, on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean, and on 
the north by the provinces of Connaught and Leinſter. It extends 130 miles in length from 
Waterford-haven in St. George s-Channel to the well point in Kerry; and 120 in breadth 
from the north parts of '1Iipperary to Baltimore in Cork; but from Baltimore to the north 
parts of kerry 1t is only 08 miles. The circumterence, including the great windings and 
turnings, 13 above 600 miles. 

It 13 divided into five counties, namely, Cork, Waterford, Limerick, Kerry, and Clare, 
which are ſubdivided into 52 baromes, containing one archbilhopric and five biſhoprics, 
ſeven markei-towns, erghty pariſhes, and 25 boroughs. 

it enjoys a mild, temperate air, and has many excellent bays, havens, and good towns. 
The forl 15 in ſome parts hilly and woody, mixed with wild, folitary mountains; but the 
vallies are adorned with plealant meadows and corn-feids, Its principal commodities are 
cattle, wood, wool, and h{h, eſpecially herrings and cod. 

Cork was formerly a kingdom, and contained all the country between Liſmore and Bran- 
don-hills in Kerry, where it faces Delmond to the weſt, and includes a part of 1t. It has 
Vaterford on the eaſt; Kerry and St. George's-Channel on the welt; on the north Lime- 
rick ; and on the ſouth and louth-ealt the Atlantic-occan and St. George's-Channel. The 
form is very irregular both in length and breadth. 

It is divided into 13 lilicen baronies, and is partly woody and mountainous, and partly 
fenny ; vet it has many good towns, and abounds in fine rivers and good harbours: the in- 
habitants are induſtrious, and the county 18 both rich and populous. A copper mine has 
been dilcovered near Cork. I tis county gives title of earl to the noble family of Boyle, 
and lends 26 members to parliament, namely, two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſles 
for each of the following towns: the city of Cork, Youghal, Kinſale, Bandon-Bridge, Mo- 
yallow, Baltimore, Clougwikelty, Shareville, Calllemarty, Middletown, Rathcormach, and 
Doneralle. | 

Cork, a large, populous, and wealthy city, is ſeated on the river Lee, in the fifty-firſt de- 
gree forty-five minutes north latitude, and in the ſeventh degree thirty minutes welt longi— 
wie, 124 miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin. It is of an oval form, encloled with walls and the 
channel of the river, which allo croſſes it. It is ſaid to contain about 8000 houſes, chiefly 
inhaled by Engliſh Proteſtants. It ſtands about ſeven miles up the river from the ſea, 
where the mouth of the harbour is two miles broad. Large ſhips generally ride at a place 


14 1 * > 
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"allage, but ſmaller vellels come quite up to the quay. The trade of this place 
chiefly corlilts in furniſhing the {i1pping of European nations in general with ſalted provi- 
hons, The Engliſh {hips bound to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and all the Cartbbee-Iflands, con- 
amy put in here to victual. This city, with its liberties, is about three miles round, and 
lorms a county of itſelk. It has two gates, one to the north, and the other to the ſouth. 
The cathedral and the red abbey are on the ſouth ſide of the town; St. Francis's abbey and 
Shandon church on the north ſide. Here is alſo a ſteeple, ſuppoſed to have been built by 
the Danes, and to have been at firſt uſed by them as a watch tower; and near the river is a 
cultom-houſe and ſtore-houſe. 

Five miles below. Cork, the channel of the river dividing, forms a large and pleaſant iſland, 
on which are ſeveral villages. OF 

Kinſale is a neat. handſome, populous, and rich town, ſeated in a fruitful ſoil, near the 
mouth of the river Bann, 118 miles from Dublin. It has an admirable harbour, and a good 
bay, with a light-houſe upon a peninſula, called the Old Head of Kinſale, which forms the 
bay, and guides the {hips in the night to the mouth of the river. There is a bar before the 
port, but the pilots find from three and a half to four fathoms of water in the ſhoaleſt place 
upon the bar at low-water, ſo that ſhips of any burthen may go over it when the tide is up; 
and even at the quay, where is the cuſtom-houle, is twenty feet of water. This is reckoned 
the ſecond town 1n the county, many ſhips belonging to it ; and great quantities of provi- 


bons are exported from hence to Flanders, Holland, France, and the Engliſh iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies. 
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Cape-Clear is an iſland ſo called from its cape ; where is a caſtle for the ſecurity of ſhips, 
which take ſhelter under its cannon ; for it is far advanced into the lea, and is of great ag. 
vantage from its being an opening to the ſouth coaſt, whence, in war time, there are gene. 
rally ſome men of war ſtationed to cruize and keep the coaſt clear of privateers : this being 
the ſouthernmoſt ifland, as Mizen-Head to the welt is the ſouthernmoſt land of Ireland, * 

The county of Waterford is ſo ſurrounded by the Black-Water, the Suir, and the ſca. 
that it forms a peninſula. 5 

It is divided on the eaſt by its haven from the county of Wexford, in the province ot 
Leinſter ; on the fouth it is bounded by the ocean; on the weſt by the county of Cork; and 
on the north by the river Suir, which ſeparates it from Tipperary and Kilkenny. It exten. 
0 miles in length, and 24 in breadth ; though in ſome places it is pleaſant and fertile, yet 
for the moſt part it is mountainous, and has a very indifferent foil. It is ſubdivided into fix 
or ſeven baronies, and, as well as Wexford and Shrewſbury, gives the title of earl to the 
antient and noble family of Talbot. It ſends ten members to parliament, namely, two tor the 
county, and two for each of the following towns, viz. the city of Waterford, Liſmore, Dun- 
garvan, and 'T allow. 

Waterford, the only city in the county, is conventently ſeated for trade, 75 miles from 
Dublin: but has a thick air and barren ſoil. It hes four miles and a halt from the mouth 
ot” the river Suir, where it Joins with the Nure and the Barrow; thele together form 
the haven, winch runs about nine miles up the country, and 1s all the way deep and clear, 
It is commanded by Duncannon-Fort, and on the welt fide of the town is a eitadel. There 
are likewiſe a block-houle and ſtore-houſe on the ſouth fide of the quay. "The city and 
its liberties, which take up a great extent, form a county of themſelves. Ships of burthen 
come up clole to its fine quay, which is a very noble work. 

Dungarvan is ſeated upon a bay of its own name, 21 miles from Waterford, and 92 from 
Dublin. It is a walled town, defended by a caſtle ; but though it has a commodtous road 
for ſhips, it has now but little trade, and is a place of no great conſequence. It gives the 
title of vilcount to the ear] of Cork. ; 

Liſmore 13 feared on the river Broad-Water. It was formerly a biſhop's ſee; and is 
adorned wich the chief feat of the carl of Cork and Burlington, which has a noble park. 
But molt of its poſſeſſions being altenated, it was long ago annexed to the fee of Water- 
ford, 

Tallow ts ſeated near the borders of Cork, in a fine fruitful vale, five miles from Liſmore, 
and is a handſome, flouriſhing town. It ſtands near the Bride, which being navigable from 
nence to Youghal, renders it a place of good trade. 

The county of Tipperary is bounded on the eaſt by Queen's-County and the county ol 
Kilkenny, on the ſouth by thoſe of Cork and Waterford, on the weſt by the county of 
Limerick and the Shannon, and on the north and north-eaſt by King's-County and the ter— 
ritory of the O'Carrols. It is of a very irregular form, but is computed to be 60 miles in 
length, and 36 in breadth. 

This county is ſubdivided into 14 baronies, and has tour boroughs, with ſeveral other mar— 
ket-towns. It ſends eight members to parhament, namely, two for the county, and two each 
for the city of Caſhel, and the boroughs of Clonmell and Fethard. ; 

he ſouth part of this county being fruitful, produces much corn, and is well inhabited; 
both that and the welt point abound in good paſtures, and fine ſhcep-walks, which furnith 
the greateſt and belt flocks of ſheep in Ireland; but the north part is very mountainous and 
barren. 7 

Caſhel, the only city of this county, and the ſee of an archbiſhop, ſtands 80 miles ſouth— 
weſt of Dublin. The city gives the title of viſcount to the family of Moore. 

Clonmell is a rich, populous, neat, and pretty ſtrong town, ſeated on the Suir, on the 
borders of Waterford, 12 miles from Caſhel, and 82 from Dublin. It is walled round, and 
has barracks for two troops of horle. It is the county town, and has a fine court-houle and 
Jail, | 
Carrick 1s allo a fine town on the ſame river, and has barracks for cavalry. It ſtands ten 
miles from Clonmell, and had formerly one of the ſeats of the late duke of Ormond, wich 
one of the fineſt parks in the world. | 

The county of Kerry is bounded on the fouth and eaſt by the county of Cork, and on the 
weſt Dy the Atlantic-Ocean, extending 60 miles in length, and 47 in breadth. It is ſub- 
divided into eight baronies, and ſends eight members to parliament, namely, two for the 
county, and two for each of the boroughs of Trailey and Ardfert. 

It is in general a woody mountainous country, but has in many places good corn and 
graſs. | 

The principal places it contains are Trailey and Dingle. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 
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ST. JAMES's PALACE, WESTMINSTER- 
ABBEY, HALL, &c. 


2— * 


T. JAMES's PALACE ſtands on the ſite of an Hoſpital founded by ſome well-diſpoſed 

citizens of London, as Tanner ſays, “ beyond the memory of man, and, (as ſome think) long 
before the Conqueſt.” Ir was dedicated to St. James, and endowed for the reception and mainte- 
nance of fourteen women affl.cted with leproſy, and afterwards, by new benefactions, eight brethren 
were added, who were to perform divine ſervice, This Hoſpital is mentioned as carly as 1100, in 
a MS. in the Cotton Library. 

It was rebuilt in the reign of Henry IIT. when it was under the government of a Maſter, though 
the abbot of Weſtminſter claimed a juriſdiction over it, till Henry VI. granted the perpetual cuſtody 
of it to Eaton College, where it continued till the twenty-third of Henry VIII. It was by them 
ſurrendered to that king, being then valued at 100. per ann. and exchanged for Chattiſham, &. 
in Suffolk. On the ſuppreſſion, penſions for life were granted to the ſiſters. 

Henry the Eighth having thus obtained the poſſeſſion of this Hoſpital, pulled it down and built 
in its place the preſent Palace of St. James's: he alſo draincd and planted the Park, which was 
then a wet, marſhy field. This Palace has ever ſince the year 1697, when that at Whitehall was 
conſumed by fire, been the reſidence of moſt of our kings in the winter ſcalon, and has from time 
to time undergone ſeveral alterations and amendments; the Park in particular was conſiderably 
enlarged by Charles the Second, who added to it ſeveral fields, planted the limes, and laid 
out the mall. 


WESTMINSTER- ABBEY. The place where this building now ſtands, was anciently 
called Thorney-Iſland, from its abounding with thorns, and being ſurrounded by a branch of the 
Thames, which joined the main ſtream of the river at a place calied Channel-Row. Many 
fabulous ſtories have been related reſpecting the foundation of this abbey ; but the only circum— 
ſtance that can be depended on for truth is, that the firſt building was erected by Sebert, king 
of the Eaſt-Saxons, who died in the year 616. The church was dedicated to St. Peter, and 
conſecrated by Mellitus, the biſhop of London. This church and its monaſtery were repaired and 
enlarged by Offa, king of Mercia; but being deſtroyed by the Danes, the whole was rebuilt by 
king Edgar, who granted them many ample privileges. This edifice being likewiſe greatly injured 
by the Danes, Edward the Confeſſor ordered the whole to be taken down, and erected a magnifi- 
cent one in its ſtead, in the form of a croſs; and this place he appointed for the inauguration of 
the kings of England. William the Conqueror, ſoon after his arrival in London, repaired to this 
church, and offered a ſumptuous pall as a covering for Edward's tomb : he alſo gave fifty marks 
of ſilver, with a very rich altar-cloth, and two caſkets of gold; and the Chriſtmas following was 
folemnly crowned there, which was the firſt coronation performed in it. The church and convent 
built by Edward the Confeſſor was taken down by order of Henry III. who, inſtead thereof, began 


the preſent magnificent ſtructure, though it was not completed till 1285, about fourteen years 


alter his deceale. 

The chapel of Henry VII. which adjoins to the Eaſt end of it, and is ſo called from its founder, 
was begun about the year 1502. That monarch deſigned it as a burial-place for himſelf and his 
poſterity, and therefore ordered in his will that none but th. ſe of royal blood ſhould be interred 
in it. On the. ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, the abbey was ſurrendered to Henry VIII. who 
erected it into a college of ſecular canons, under the government of a dean. This eſtabliſhment, 
however, continued only two years, when he converted it into a biſhopric, which was diſſolved 
by Edward VI. who reſtored the government by a dean. In this ſtate it continued till the reign 
of queen Mary, when that princeſs, in 1557, reſtored it to its ancient conventual ſtate ; but 
queen Elizabeth again ejected the monks, and in 1560 erected the abbey into a college, under 
the government of a dean, and twelve ſecular canons or prebendaries. She alſo founded a ſchool 
lor forty ſcholars, denominated the Queen's, to be educated in the liberal ſciences preparatory to 
the univerfity, and to have all the neceſſaries of life, except clothing, of which they were to have 
only a gown every year. To this foundation belong choriſters, ſinging-men, an organiſt, twelve 
alms- men, &c. Few alterations were made in the outward ſtructure of this church after the death 
of Henry VII. till the commencement of the preſent century, when it became the object of par- 
liamentary concern, and was reſcued from that ruin into which it was falling, by a thorough re- 
Paration at the national. expence, 


WESTMINSTER- HALL, in which are held our ſupreme courts of law and equity, 
was firſt built by William Rufus, as a banquetting-houſe to the palace, which ſtood in the place 
now called Old Palace-Yard, but Richard II. ordered the whole to be pulled down, and the preſent 
edifice to be erected in its ſtead. It is 270 feet long, ſeventy-four feet broad, and ninety feet high, 
being elteemed one of the largeſt rooms in Europe. The pavement is of ſtone, and the roof of 
timber, without any pillar to ſupport it. It was formerly covered with lead, but that being thought 
too heavy, was lome years ago removed, and light ſlates placed in its ſtead, 
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LUMLEY CAST EE, in the COUNTY 
= DURHAM. 


UMLEY Caſtle is an antient, noble, well-built and pleaſant manfion : it 
is ſituate a mile to the eaſt of Cheſter-le-ſtreet in the county of Durham, 
and is the ſeat of the right honourable the earl of Scarborough. It i is 2 large 
ſquare building, built of hewn ſtone, with towers at each corner, having a 
large court-yard in the middle, and another large ſquare court on the north 
de, conſiſting of the ſtables, brewhouſe, &c. &c. It contains a great number 
of ſpacious antique, as well as modern-built rooms, and the paintings are ex- 
ceeding antient and curious in ſeveral of them, containing the effigies of the 
family, for many hundred years paſt, in the habits in vogue in their times. 
Within theſe few years there have been ſeveral alterations and additions made 
to this caſtle, which affords one of the fineſt proſpects in the north. It is 
bounded on the weſt by the river Wear, on the north by a fine rivulet and 
ſpacious park, with a large wood adjoining to the caſtle, which abounds with 
hares, partridges, pheaſants, &c. The park, in which it ſtands, is walled 
round with hewn ſtone, had formerly deer in it, was paled round, and ſome 
miles larger; but after being walled and not ſo large, it 1s imagined the deer 
took a diſlike, and it was not long before they all died, except a few (which 
were given away) on the eaſt it is bounded by the ſame; and on the ſouth 
by a delightful and pleaſant plain. About it there are a number of fine 
and delightful walks with good gardens, which gardens are fituated in a val- 
ley, with a pleaſant rivulet adjoining. This caſtle is much viſited by curious 
travellers, and generally by the judges of aſſize of the northern circuit every 
year, being eſteemed the greateſt curioſity in the north. 

Liulphus, the anceſtor of the family's ſtatue, is now ſtanding in the caſtle, 
cut in copper, upon a horſe in full ſtature, in the great kitchen of the caſtle, 
which is much taken notice of and admired. Facing the weſt front of the 
caſtle there is a fine ſalmon fiſhery belonging to the ſaid car]. From this tithe: y 
to Sunderland is about 14 or 15 miles by the river, where'it diſcharces it{elf 
into the ſea. The tide flows within half a mile of this fiſhery, and where the 
dam is erected it ſtops the current of the water for near three miles up the 
river; ſo that it makes a fine ſmooth water for the gentlemen and ladies to 
pleaſure on; and on each fide the river are delightfully pleaſant walks. At 
Great-Lumley, a little more than a mile diſtant from this caſtle, there are the 
remains of an antient hall houſe belonging to the ſaid earl, which. is ſuppoſed 
to have been built before this caſtle. About two or three e e yards ſouth 
weſt from the caſtle, there are the remains of an antient chapel, but none now 
living can tell any thing about it. There are ſeveral ſtones Which appear like 
tomb- ſtones, but are moſtly ſunk into the earth; and there is a vault comes 
out from below the hill, or precipice, upon which the chapel has ſtood, and 
is now called the chapel hill; ſeveral have been in this vault, who ay it is 
arched over, and further that it has communicated with the chapel: a ſtone 
lies over the mouth of the vault, lo that it is difficult to find the entrance. 
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THE SHIRE or ANGUS, ok 
FORFAR. 


HIS county is divided on the north from the brae of Mar by the ridge of the Brinch1- 

nin mountains; on the eaſt it is bounded by Mearns ; on the ſouth by the frith of Tay 

and the Northern Ocean; and on the weſt and north-weſt by Perthſhire :; extending 34 
miles in length, and 26 in breadth. | 

The {hire of Angus, as it is generally called by the Scots, produces wheat and all other 
ſorts of grain, and is diverſified with large hills, lakes, foreſts, paſtures, and meadows. It 
is a good country along the coaſt, but 1s there very narrow ; yet ſpreads wide among the 
mountains, which are inhabited by Highlanders, and abound with harts, hinds, rocbucks, 
and fowl. They have alſo ſome mines of lead and iron. 

The principal towns of this county are Forfar, Dundee, and Montrole. 

Forfar is a royal burgh, a market-town, and the ſeat of a preſbytery containing ten pariſhes. 
It ſtands 14 miles weſt of Montrole, is governed by a provoſt and bailiff, and was antiently 
the ſeat of ſeveral parliaments, and had a royal palace, though ſcarce any remains of it are 
now left. | 

Dundee is ſeated in a pleaſant plain at the foot of a hill on the north fide of the Tay, near 
its entrance into the ocean. It is a pretty town and a royal burgh, the ſeat of a preſbytery 
containing 17 pariſhes. This is echeemed the beſt town in the {hire 'for ſtrength, ſituation, 
and trade. Ihe town is two mules in compals, and better built than molt in Scotland. Its 
market-place, from whence run four large ſtreets, inhabited by many merchants, is almoſt 
as ſpacious as that of Notungham, 1t being the largeſt and fineſt in North-Britain, except 
that of Aberdeen, and has a town-houle built with free-{tone. It has a great church, for- 
merly collegiate, which is an exact croſs, larger than that of St. Giles's at Edinburgh; it is 
a loity ſquare building, and a great ornament to the town. The welt end next the ſteeple 
was beat down by Cromwell's army, and the other three parts are now divided into three 
teparate churches. The ſteeple has a fine tower, like that at Wrexham, in Wales, and 
very lolty. The church-yard is without the town, and adorned with fine monuments, 
There are here allo one or two meeting houſes for the Epilcopalians, 

Ihe town is populous, and one of the gayeſt in Scotland. The houſes are not high, but 
well built, chiefly of ſtone, in a very beautiful manner, which, together with its fine ſitua— 
tion, and the Iplendour in which the inhabitants live, have given it the name of Bonn 
Dundee. The inhabitants, who carry on a foreign trade, are generally rich, and tor thoſe 
that are fallen to decay there is a large handſome hoſpital, with gardens that run down to 
the river, 

The harbour, which is two or three leagues within the mouth of the Tay, has three en- 
frances ; it has alſo two or three {mall piers, and is capable of containing two or three hun- 
dred fail of ſhips of ſmall burthen. From the harbour is a pleaſant walk paved with flag 
ſtones, and ſhaded with rows of trees on each ſide, which ſerves for an exchange to the 
merchants and maſters of ſhips; and on one ide are allo large warchouſes for goods, and 
granaries for corn. The river itſelf is a good harbour, with ſafe riding, good ground, and 
deep water. 

As this is one of the beſt ports for commerce in all Scotland, it has a conſiderable inland 
trade, eſpecially for corn and linen, which the merchants buy up for exportation, and 
#hich enriches all the adjacent country. PO 

Montroſe is ſeated at the mouth of the river Eſk, on the Northern Ocean, forty-lix miles 
io the north-eaſt of Edinburgh. It is well ſituated for trade, and has a harbour for mhips ot 
conſiderable burthen ; hence the inhabitants carry on a good foreign trade, particularly to 
Norway. The town is adorned with many fine buildings, and principally conſiſts of one 
long handſome ſtreet, which runs parallel with the ſhore. It gives the title of duke to the 
chief of the family of Graham, and is famous for the eſcape of the Pretender, who took 
mipping here privately in 1716, for fear of a viſit from the . duke of Argyle and general 
adogan. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
oF 
ThE SHIRE or ARS: 


HE {hire of Aire is bounded on the north by that of Renfrew ; on the ſouth by Gallo. 

way; on the eaſt by Clydſdale; and on the welt by the Frith of Clyde. It is divided 

into Carrick, Kyle, and Cunningham, which are eſteemed the three great baileries, and are 

thus called from their being governed by bailiffs. There are 795 ſquare miles in the batlerics 
of Kyle and Carrick, and 229 in the diviſion called Cunningham. 

In this county is a conſiderable lake called Dun, fix miles long, and two broad, with an 
iſland in it, upon which is an old houle called Caſtle-Dun. Upon the water Dun, or Dawn, 
illuing from this lake, is a bridge of one arch go feet wide, which is much wider than the 
Rialto at Venice, or the middle arch of the great bridge at York. 

We ſhall begin with Carrick, which is bounded on the north by Kyle, on the caſt b 
Kyle and Galloway, on the ſouth by the latter alone, and on the welt by the frith of Clyde; 
extending 32 miles along the frontiers of Galloway, where it is longeſt from eaſt to welt, 
and 25 where broadeſt, from north to {outh. 

The land is here more fruitlul and better cultivated than that of Galloway, and is lets 
mountainous ; but has not ſo many cattle, eſpecially ſheep and horſes. It gives one of the 
titles of honour to the prince of Wales, 

The chief rrvers of this diltrict are the Stincher and the Girvin, which abound with ſalmon 
and other iſh. Here are allo many lakes and woods. Though there is no conſiderable port 
in this part of the country, the people towards the coaſt are great fiſhermen, and are em- 
ployed by the merchants of Glaſgow, and other places, to catch herrings for them. 

The principal town in the earldom of Carrick is Bargeny, which has a market, and gives 
title of lord to a branch of the family of Hamilton. 

Kyle je Har ed from Carrick by the river Dun, and from Cunningham by the Irwin; 
it has Cunning on the north; part of Clydſdale on the eaſt ; Nithidale, Carrick, and 

art of Galloway on the ſouth; and the frith of Clyde on the weſt ; extending 34 miles from 
eaſt to welt, and 26 from north to ſouth. It is divided by the river Aire into two ſtewartries 
that on the ſouth fide as far as the river Dun is called King's-Kyle, and is under the juril- 
diction of a ſh: riff ; and Kyle-Stuart, which is under the prince of Wales. 

The river Aire has the longeſt courſe of any in the county; its banks are adorned with 
woods, caſtles, and gentlemen's feats; and the river, after running (beſides its many turnings 
and windings) 24 miles from eaſt to weſt, falls into the ſea. | 

Aire, the chief town of this divihon, and the capital of the whole county, is ſeated at the 
mouth of the river of 1ts own name, 65 miles to the ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh. It has a 
good harbour near the irith of Clyde, and is well ſituated for trade. It is an antient town 
diſtinguiſhed by its privileges, its juriſdiction extending 64 miles from the mouth of the 
Clyde to the borders of Galloway. The river turns ſeveral mills in the middle of the New 
Town : this 1s joined to the Old Town, which ſtands on the ſouth fide of the river, by a 
{tone bridge of four arches. The Old Town is ſeated in a ſandy plain, amidſt plealant fer- 
tile fields, that afford a good proſpect winter and ſummer. It was formerly reckoned next to 
Glaſgow, the principal market-town in the welt of Scotland, and has a ſtately church. It 
is the ſeat of a preſbytery, to which belong 28 pariſhes, and, with Glaſgow, conſtitutes a 
provincial ſynod ; but its trade 18 laid to be much decayed. | 

Cunningham, the laſt diviſion of this county, is bounded on the eaſt by Renfrew and 
Clydſclale, on the ſouth by Kyle, and on the welt and north by the frith of Clyde. Its 
greateſt length from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt is about 29 miles, and its greateſt 
breadth from eaſt to weſt about 12. It is divided from Kyle by the river Irwin, and is 
much finer country and leſs mountainous than that. 

Irwin is the beſt town of this diſtrict ; it ſtands at the mouth of the river of the ſame name, 
63 miles to the ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh; but its port is ſo ſhallow, and ſo choked up with 
ſand, that it is only capable of receiving ſmall veſſels : yet it has much more buſinels than 
Aire, and conliſts of two pretty good ſtreets, with well built houles, and a quay from 
whence the inhabitants carry on a coal trade to Dublin. There is a handſome ſtone bridge 
over the river; and in 1736 an act was paſſed for reſtoring the harbour, and repairing the 
town-houſe, church, jail, &c. This town gives title of viſcount to the family of Ingram. 
On the 26th of November, 1740, there was here ſuch a ſtorm of thunder and lightning, that 
the people who were not ſtruck down by the lightning fell to the ground, 8 that 
the day of general judgment was come. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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ABERDEENSHIRE. 


HIS county is bounded on the ſouth by the river Dee and the Granſbain mountains, 
which divide it from Angus in the ſhire of Forfar, and Kincardinſhire ; on the caſt by 
the Northern-Ocean ; on the north by part of Murray; and on the north-weſt by Bamff; 
extending 7 miles in length, and 28 in breadth. It contains Mar, with its appurtenances, 
Strathdee, Strathdon, the braes of Mar and Cromar, with the greateſt part of Puchan, 
Garioch, and wer 9"$, The ſouth part contains Mar, with its lubdivilions, from whence 
it was former! galled the {hire of Mar. 

This county would be in general pretty fruitful, was it properly cultivated. It produces 
corn, particularly rye, and oats in great abundance, with ſome beans, peas, roots, and 
herbs, both for food and phyſic. The hilly parts, eſpecially the craigs of Pennau, where 
the eagles build their neſts, are covered with woods of oak and fir. and have plenty of game 
and paſture, there fore feed abundance of black cattle, lheep, deer, and horſes. There are 
here alſo quarries of ſpotted marble, lime-ſtone, and ſlate, with a ſpecies of ſmall ones 


oben! 
ecultar to this country, called elf-arrow heads, which !eem of a flinty kind, and are of dif- 
33 ſhapes; but moſt of them reſemble the head or point of an arrow or ſpear. In the 
rivers are found muſcles, which contain large pearls of a fine colour and ſhape. Here are 
ſprings of alum-water, and veins of ſtone from which alum is boiled. 

The air ol this county is cool, but healthful ; and the ſuel of the inhabitants is peat, turf, 
and wood. The winter is much lels ſevere than might be expected ſo far north, and the 
inhabitants are reckoned of a mild temper, though with as much good lenſe as their neigh- 
bours. 5 

Aberdeen, a city and univerſity, has its name from the Don, it ſtanding at the mouth 6! 
that river, in the fifty ſeventh degree ſix minutes north latitude, and the firft degree fifty - 
eight minutes welt longitude, eighty miles from Edinburgh. T here are two towns, the Old 
and New. Old Aberdeen was the leat of a biſhop, it having a large and ſtately cathedral, 
generally called St. Machar's. On the ſouth {de of it ſtands King's-College, in which is a 
principal and ſub- principal, with three other regents or proſeſſors of philolophyv. There 
are allo profeifors of divinity, civil- law, phyſic, the mathematics, and the oriental] tongues. 
Cloſe to the church is a library well furniſhed with books. This college is not inlerior to 
any in Scotland. The church, with its turret or ſteeple, is of hewn-ſtone, and the top 
vaulted with a double croſs arch, ſurmounted by an imperial crown. 

New Aberdeen is about a mile diſtant from the Old, and is ſeated at the mouth of the 
river Dee. It is the county-town, and conſequently the jeat of the ſhe's courts. It ex. 
ceeds all the cities in the north of Scotland in extent and beauty. Aberdeen flands in a 
wholeſome. air, has a great revenue from its ſalmon tithe Ty, and the inhabitants are in gene- 
ral gay, rich, and courteous. It is ſeated on three hills, the main parts upon the highell ; 
the ſkirts of it extending into the plain. Ihe marker-place is baaatitul and fpacious, and 
the houſes, which are neatly built, are generally four or tive gorles high, with handſome 
ſaſn windows, and have for the moſt part gardens and orchards belonging to them, 
which render the city pleaſant and healthful, and the proſpect of it beautitul at a diſtance, 
The ſtreets are extremely well paved. 

Petherhead, which ſtands on the ſouth fide of the water of Unc, is a market-tow 
and ſea- port of conſiderable trade in the north-eail part of the county, upon tne promontory 
called Buchanneſs, and is noted for the pretender's landing there in 171 , and has a road 
which will hold a hundred ſail of ſhips. 

Garioch is the feat of the preſbytery, conſiſting of fiftcen pariſhes, and gives name to a 
diſtrict that extends near fourteen miles from ealt to well, and eight from the north-weſt to 
the ſouth. It lies in a valley watered by two large and {feverai {mall rivers, with ſome fertile 
hills on both ſides, particularly Mount Bennachy, which rites fo high as to be ſeen at fea, 
though it is near fourteen miles from the coalt. _ 

Strathbogy, which ſignifies the valley upon the Bogy, ſtands twenty-four miles from 
Aberdeen, and has a veins with a bridge over the Dovern near its confluence with the Bogy. 
it is the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing eleven pariſhes. This valley, which is fruitful in 
corn and paſture, has black cattle, ſheep, and horſes, not only for the ule of the inhabitants, 
out for exportation; and is remarkable for the fne linen-yarn {vun by the women, and fold 
0 the merchants, | 
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THE SHIRE or ARGYLE, 
oR INVERARY. 


— 


RGYLESHIRE is bounded by Lochabar on the north-eaſt ; by Perthſhire on the eaſt , 
by the Iriſh lea and the frith of Clyde on the ſouth, and by ſeveral iilands on the welt 
and north. It extends 120 miles in length and 4o in breadth. 

This county comprehends Argyle Proper, Cawal, Lorne, Knapdale, Cantyre, and many 
of the Weſtern-I{lands. It is the ſeat of a provincial ſynod; containing five preſbyteries and 
49 pariſhes, RG title of duke to the noble family of Campbell. It abounds with caſtle; 
and gentlemen's ſeats, moſt of which belong to the branches of that family, which are fe- 
mous for having ſuffered for their ſtedfaſt adherence to the Protcitant religion and the liberiie; 
of their country, particularly from the time of the Retormatioa to the Revolution. 

T he country is mountainous, and the inhabitants, who ſpeak Erle, the antient language 
of Scotland, live moſtly by hunting and fiſhing ; for it has ſeven great lakes, with Other 
leſſer ones. that abound with filh. The coalt conſiſts of high rocks, and bieak mountains 
covered with heath, which feed great numbers of black cattle, deer, and other wild beaſts 
tor their cattle generally run wild, but are excellent meat. | 

The diitrict of Argyle Proper has Knapdale and Cawal on the ſouth ; Lenox and the 
Gra np:tan-hil's on the ealts Lochabar on the north; and Lorne on the welt. It lies be- 
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tween Loch Fin ich 18 ſixty miles long and about four broad, and Loch-Aw, a treſh- 
water lake, 24 mig n length, and one in breadth. This laſt lake contains twelve iſlands; 


and from it runs a rer named Aw, which, after a courſe of {ix or ſeven miles, enters Loch- 
Ediff, which abounds wit. ſalmon, and falls into the weſtern ſea near the iſle of Mull. 

Cawal, the next divitzon, lies between Loch-Fin on the welt; the frich of Clyde on the eaſt ; 
the ile of Bute on the ſouth; Argyle Proper and the Grampian mountains on the north; 
and abounds with lakes and bays. 

The principal place it contains is Deroan, formerly a ſeat of the biſhop of Argyle, and 
now of a preſbytery conſiſting of eight pariſhes. 

Lorne, the third diviſion, is a level country, the pleaſanteſt and fruitfulleſt part of Ar- 
gyleſhire, efpecially in barley; and it has allo many lakes. It is bounded on the eaſt by 
Breadalbim ; on the fouth by Loch-Leaven, a lake of great extent; on the weſt by the 
\Weltern-Iflands ; and on the north by Lochabar; extending about 3o miles in length from 
north to ſouth, and about nine, where broadeſt, from eaſt to welt. 

In this diſtrict Lochabar runs ſo far into the land from the weſtern ſea, that it is only dil- 
joined from Loch-Nels, which runs into the Eaſtern-Ocean, by a very narrow ridge of hills 
which runs between them. | | | | 

K napdale is bounded on the eaſt by Loch-Fin, which ſeparates it from Cawal ; on the 
louth by Cantyre ; on the welt by the Weſtern-Iſlands; on the north by Lorne; and on the 
north-ealt by Breadalbin. . It is 20 miles from north to ſouth, and 13, where broadeſt, from 
eaſt to welt. It is joined to Cantyre by a neck of land ſcarce a mile broad. This part is allo 
full of lakes, in ſome of which are iſlands, with caſtles ; but it is in general fitter tor paſture 
than corn. 

The principal town in this diviſion is Inverary, which is ſituated on Loch-Fin, 75 miles to 
the north-welt of Edinburgh, and 45 from Glaſgow. It is a royal burgh, a market town, 
and the ſeat of a preſbytery conſiſting of 12 pariſhes. Near it is a fine large caſtle, adorned 
with gardens and a park, and is the chief reſidence of the duke of Argvle. 

Cantyre, or Kintire, which ſignifies the Land's-Head, is the moſt ſouthern diviſion of tlc 
Hire, and is a peninſula that extends 37 miles from north to ſouth, and ſeven in breadth. From 
the point of land, called the Mull of Cantyre, it is ſcarce 16 miles to the Fair Foreland, in 
Colerain, on the north-eaſt of Ireland. It is a very fruitful, populous tract, inhabited both 
by Highlanders and Lowlanders, and for the moſt part by the former, brought hither by 
the Argyle family, who have taken extraordinary care in civilizing the inhabitants. 

1 he principal place here is Campbell-Tovn, which is ſeated on the lake of Kilkerran, on 
the eaſtern coaſt, 97 miles from Edinburgh, and 13 from the Mull of Cantyre. It has 
3 is the ſeat of a preſbytery conſiſting of 10 pariſhes, and has a ſafe har- 
our. 


The principal of the Weſtern-Iſlangz belonging to Argyleſhire are Iſla, or Ilay; Jura; ard 


Mull. 
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GENESRAE DESCRIPTION 
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The County of ANGLESEY. 


T was called by the antients Mona, the ſeat of the Druids, and was firfl attempted 

by Suetonius Paulinus, but conquered by Jultus Agricola, as we learn at large [rom 
Tacitus. Its Britiſh name was Mon and Tir Mon, i. e. the land of Mon, and Ynvs Dowvylh. 
or the Shady Iſland. The Old Saxons called it Mzzes, and when reduced by the Engliſh, 
it had the name of Angleſey, 1. e. the Engliſh iſland. It was allo called antiently Infula aþaca, 


* 


or the Shady Iſland from the great quantity of wood with which it was overvrown, but it is 
now ſo naked, eſpecially in the north and welt parts, that there are very few trees to be 
{een fit either for timber or ſhelter. 


It is encompaſſed on all ſides by the Iriſh ſea, except on the ſouth-calt towards the conti— 
nent of Britain, where 1t 1s divided from Caernarvonſhire by the narrow frith of Meneu, 
which in ſome places at low water is fordable. From Beaumaris on the caſt, to Holyhead 
on the weſt, it is twenty-four miles in length, and about ſeventcen from Abermanat's-Ferry 
in the ſouth, to Lhanbaderig in the north, where broadeſt. A modern author gives it an 
area of 248 ſquare miles; others make the circumference about ſixty-ſcven, containing 
about 200,000 acres, divided into ſix hundreds, with ſeventy-lour pariſhes, two markets 
towns, two chaces, 1840 houſes, and above 12,000 inhabitants. Camden fays, it for- 
merly contained no lels than 36g villages. ; 


It enjoys a tolerable good air, except when covered with the fogs and miſts from the ſea, 
which in the autumn eſpecially render it aguiſh. 


The ſoil is more fruitful than one would imagine, becaule it looks to be ſtony, rocky, or 
mountainous. Giraldus extolled it for the moſt fruitful country for wheat in all Wales, in- 
ſomuch that in his time it was proverbially called Mam Gymry, i. e. the Mother or Nurle of 
Wales, becauſe when other countries failed, this had ſuch plentiful harveſts, that it uſed to 
ſupply all Wales. It is even at this ume very rich in corn (particularly wheat, ſaid to be the 
belt in Wales) catile, filh, and fowl, and produces allo plenty of millitoncs and grinditones, 
and ſome alum. 


Its chief rivers are the Brant, the Alow, and the Keveay. The Brant riſes near 
I.lanredeve}, on the eal! fide of the iſland, and runs for molt part ſouth, till it falls into the 
Meneu, near the ſouth point of the illand. The Alo riſes not far from Llanvaeir-Ugwra— 
dog, runs firſt north, but ſoon turns welt towards Llaubab, where it makes a ſecond angle 
to the ſouth almoſt as far as Llantriſſent, and then winds to the welt in its way to the Iriſh 
lea. The Kexeny iſſues from the high hills to the north of Coydana, from whence it runs 
ſouth to Langriſtolis, where, it receives the Gynt, and then forms its courle to the ſouth- 
welt fide of the iſland, where it falls into the Iriſh ſca. 


It is ſurmiſed from ſeveral monuments, particularly the appellation of places, that it was 
formerly poſſeſſed by the Iriſh, though no hiſtory that we know of mentions their coming 
hither in any body; only Camden ſays, that ſome of that nation crept over hither on the 
decline of the Roman government in Britain. 


We read, that in the reign of the Saxon king Ethelred, it was plundered by his navy, 
and that after the Norman Conqueſt, it was laid waſte by the earls of Cheſter and Shrewl- 
bury, who commanded on the Engliſh frontiers againſt the Welſh ; but were themſelves de- 
leated by the Norwegian general Magnus, who ſlew the earl of Cheſter, and plundered the 
inhabitants of what little the Normans had left them. The Engliſh made leveral attempts 
to ſubdue it, but could not do it effectually till the reign of king Edward I. 


This county is altogether in the diocele of Bangor, has given utle of earl to the family of 
Anneſley ever ſince 1661, and ſends two members to parliament, v2. the knight of the ſhire, 
and a burgels for the borough of Beaumaris. 


70, Beaumaris, 


General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of ANGLESEY, 


Beaumaris, on the eaſt ſide of the iſland, ſo called from its being built in a moorifhi place 
by king Edward I. who alſo fortified it with a fine caſtle, of which only the ruins are re. 
maining; from whence there is a full proſpett of the ſea, where it has a good harbour for 
ſhips. It is a handſome well-built town corporate, governed by a mayor, recorder, two 
bailiffs, who are alſo juſtices of the peace, and twenty-one common=-council-men, called 
burgeſles ; a town-clerk, and two ſerjeants at mace. It is the county-town, where the great 
ſellions, county court, and quarter ſellions are held, and the county-jail kept. It has two 
very good ſtreets, its markets are well ſupplied with proviſions; and it is the better in- 
habited and frequented, becauſe it is the uſual town for the reception of paſſengers from 
London to Ireland, before they take ſhipping at Holyhead. It has a very handſome church, 
with ſome fine monuments of the Bulkleys family, and of Knights Templars. The land 
about it is very level, fruitful, and healthful. The town has two weekly-markets held on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; and 1s diſtant from London 241 miles, 


Holyhead, which is the ſtation for the packet boats to Ireland, lies exactly oppoſite to 
Dublin, to which it is the ſhorteſt and the ſafeſt paſſage over St. George's Channel: it is the 
molt weſt point of Angleſey, and is a little iſland of itſelf, with a village called in Welch 
Kaer Gybi, to which the ſhore from Caernarvon bar is all foul and very dangerous, eſpeci- 
ally with the wind at ſouth-weſt. The village conſiſts of a ſtragghng confuſed heap of 
thatched houſes built on rocks, yet within doors ſeveral of them have very good accom- 
modations for paſſengers both as to lodging and diet. The packet-boats from Dublin arrive 
here three times a week, if the wind permits, and are larger than thoſe to Holland and 
France, as they ought to be, conſidering that St. George's Channel 1s ſo boiſterous, elpeci- 
ally in the winter. 


Newburgh, or Newborough, is a little town near the ſouth point of the iſland, governed 
by a mayor, two baihffs, and a recorder ; but of moſt note however for giving the title of 
baron to the earl of Cholmondeley. It is ſituate between Malhtrach ul dle formed b 
the river Keveny, and the bay formed by the river Brant. The town has a weekly- market 
on Tueſday ; and 1s diſtant from London 227 mules. 


Aberfraw, in that neighbourhood, though now but a {mall village, was heretofore famous 
for the palace of the kings of North-Wales, who were therefore allo ſtyled kings of Aber- 


fraw. 


Ss 


Here are ſeveral Roman and other Antiquities, viz. Lhan-Idan, betwixt Newburgh and 
Beaumaris, is ſuppoſed to be the place where the Romans landed when they paſſed the Frith 
of Meneu from Lhanvair is Gaer in Caernarvonſhire, oppoſite to it. 


About a mile from it is Tre'r Druw, or Druids Town, which undoubtedly had its name 
from ſome Druid; and the adjoining townſhip is called Tre'r Beirdh, or the Bards Town. 
On the confines of theſe townſhips is a ſquare fortification, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the firſt 
camp the Romans formed in this iſland; and there is another very high and round one op- 
polite to it, ſuppoſed to have been the Britiſh camp. | 


At a place called Trevarthin, about the year 1680, a large gold medal of Julius Conſtan- 
tius was found on the ploughed land, and repoſited by Sir Thomas Moſtyn in his curious col- 
tection of antiquities. 


The only ſeat in this ifland, of any note, is the lord Bulkeley's, on the ſide of a hill above 


Beaumaris, from whence there is a charming proſpett of Caernarvon bay, and the adjacent 
country. 


Glengauny, a good old houſe, was another that did belong to his family, and was the 
antient reſidence of Owen Tudor, that married the queen dowager of England, who was a 
daughter of the king of France, and had two daughters by her, that were married into 
Engliſh noble families; to one of which Henry VII. was related; but as for Tudor himſelf, 
he was a private gentleman of goool. a year, that came to ſeek his fortune at the Engliſh court, 
where the queen above-mentioned fell in love with him. This we choſe to mention, for the 
lake of contuting a vulgar error that has prevailed in this country with regard to this Tudor, 


and to ſhew that he was neither of the blood of the princes of Wales, nor gave deſcent to the 
blood royal of England. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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The County of BRECRNO CR. 


— — 


e e Wat is ſo called by the Engliſh from the Welch name Brycheinog, or 
Breckiniauc, and is bounded with Radnorſhire on the north, from which it is divided 
by the river Wye; Herefordſhire on the eaſt, Monmouthſhire on the ſouth-eaſt, Glamor- 
ganſhire on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, Caermarthenſhire and. part of Cardiganſhire on the 
welt, Mr. Templeman extends it to thirty-five miles in length, and thirty-four in breadth, 
and gives it an area of ſeven hundred and ſeventy ſquare miles, though ſome make it but 
twenty miles from eaſt to weſt, and twenty-eight from north to ſouth. Others make the 
circumference a hundred and nine miles, and compute the area at 620,090 acres, It is di- 
vided into ſix hundreds, containing four market-towns, about 6000 houſes, and 354300 in- 
habitants. 


It is a very mountainous country (except on the north ſide) ſo that ſome call it Break- 
neck{hire ; but it is intermixed with a good number of pleaſant and fruitful vales and plains, 
which produce plenty of corn; and as for cattle, they ſend great herds every year to 
England from the mountains. The air is very mild, except on the hills, where it is ſharp, 
but wholeſome, 


The chief rivers are the Uſk, the Wye, and the Yrvon. The Uſk, whereof the Britiſh 
name is Wyſe, which in the Iriſh ſignifies water, comes from the black mountains, on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide of the county, and from thence runs northward till it reaches Tre-Caſtle, 
after which it winds towards the eaſt, paſſing by the town of Brecknock, and leaves this 
county a little below Crick-Howel. The Uſk runs through the middle of it, but the Wye 
only waters the north-ſide of it; and at Hay it leaves it, and enters Herefordſhire. The 
Yrvon riſes among the hills on the north- weſt ſide of the county, from whence it runs ſouth 
towards Llangamaugh, and thence turns to the north-eaſt, falling into the Wye at Bealt. 
Theſe and the leſſer rivulets are all well ſtored with fiſh, but particularly the Uſk and the 
Wye, which abound with ſalmon and trout. Giraldus Cambrenſis, who was archdeacon 
of this county above five hundred years ago, and wrote an Itinerary of Wales, ſays, that 
the Wye abounds with a better ſort of trout than common, called Umbræ, and that in his 
time it had plenty of woods, paſture, and wild deer; and he mentions a mountain among 
the ſouthern hills, called Arthur's-Chair, with two peaks on the top, and between them a 
fountain that had trouts, though no water ran from it. 


There is a famous pool or mere in this county, about two miles eaſt of Brecknock town, 
called Brecknock-Mere, which is two miles long, and almoſt as broad, and though much 
haunted by otters, ſo abounds with perch, tench, and eel, that they commonly ſay it 
is two-thirds water, and one-third fiſh. The Welch call it Ln Savedhan, 1. e. a ſtanding 
lake. Giraldus calls it C/amoſum, from the thundering noiſe it makes upon the breaking of 
the ice. 


This county, which not only produces black cattle and goats, but ſome veniſon, and ſtore 
of fowl, lies in the dioceſe of St. David's; though ſome authors have placed it in that of 
Landaff, and ſends two members to parliament, Viz, one for the county, and one for the 
town of Brecknock. 


Brecknock, 
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General Deſcription of the COUNTY of BRECKNO CK. 


Brecknock, or Brecon, which is the capital and almoſt the centre of the county, a com. 
pact, well-built town, and the place where the aſſizes are held. It ſtands at the confluence 
of the rivers Hendhy and Uſk, over which is a good ftone bridge; and from thence the 
Britons call it Aber Hondby. That it was inhabited in the time ot the Romans is plain from 
ſeveral coins of their emperors that have been found, and from Roman bricks often turned 
up by the plough, in a ſquare camp near it, with this inſcription, LEG. II. AUG. Bernard 
Newmarch, who conquered this country in the time of William Rufus, built a ſtately caſtle 
here, which was repaired by the Breoſes and Pohuns; and king Henry VIII. founded a col- 
legiate church of fourteen prebendaries (in the priory of the Dominicans) which he tranſlated 
hither from Abergwily in Caermarthenſhire. It is governed by two bailiffs, fifteen alder. 
men, two chamberlains, two conſtables, a town-clerk, two ſerjeants, and other inferior 
officers ; is pretty well inhabited; has ſome ſhare in the woollen manufacture; has ſtil] the 
ruins of its caſtle, with ſome towers, and three churches; and its markets are well ſupplied 
with cattle, corn, and other proviſions. James Butler, duke of Ormond, was in 1660 
created earl of Brecknock, in which and his other titles he was ſucceeded by his grandſon 
James Butler, who was attainted by parliament, - and has lived ſeveral years in Spain. 
Brecknock has two weekly-markets on Wedneldays and Saturdays; and 1s diſtant from 
London 160 miles, 


Bealt, Buelht, or Built, is a pleaſant town in a woody country, on the river Wye, over 
which it has a large wooden bridge leading to Radnorſhire. It is fortified with a callle, 
which was demoliſhed by Rice ap Griffith, and rebuilt by the Breoſes and Mortimers, In 
1690 a conſiderable part of the town, being that ſide of the ſtreet next the river Wye, was 
totally deſtroyed by an accidental fire. This town has a conſiderable manufacture of ſtock- 
ings, two weekly-markets on Mendays and Saturdays; and is diſtant from London 137 
miles. 


Hay, in Britiſh Tregelbi, i. e. in Engliſh Haſely, or Haſleton, is a good town on the banks 
of the Wye, and the borders of Herefordſhire. It is ſuppoſed to have been well known to 
the Romans, becaule of their coins often found there, and ſome ruins of walls till remain— 
ing. It was burnt by the rebel Owen Glendour in his paſlage through theſe parts. It once 
had a caſtle, which with two others at Brecknock and Radnor, were mortgaged by William 
de Breos, lord of Brecknock, to king John. The weekly market is on Monday; and the 
town 15 diſtant from London 133 miles. 


The moſt remarkable antiquity of this county, is that noted monument called the Maiden- 
Stone, in Britiſh Maen y Morynnion. It is a rude pillar erected in the middle of the road near 
Brecknock, which is ſix foot high, and two broad, and ſix inches thick. On one fide 
arc the figures of a man and a woman in an antient habit. The antiquity of it is not doubict : 
hut whether 1t be a Britiſh or Roman work, 1s uncertain. 


The only ſeats in this county are Crick-howel and Tretowry-Caſtles, on the weſt-lide of 
he eounty, near the xiver Uſk, which belong to the duke of Beaufort. 
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Deſcription of CROYDON PALACE, in Surrey. 


IN Croydon, an agreeable and well- built town, ſituate on the borders of Banſtead Downs, 

about ten miles from London, ſtands the archiepiſcopal palace of the metropolitan. It is 
uncertain who cauſed this building to be erected ; but it is attributed to archbiſhop Lanfranc, 
to whom the manor of Croydon was given by William the Conqueror. This was, however, 
originally the manor-houſe. 


At the reſignation of archbiſhop Kilwordby (the firſt who reſided at Croydon) the caſtles and 
houſes of the ſee were much dilapidated ; and his ſucceſſor, in 1278, ſpent the ſum of 3000 
marks in reſtoring them. As it is not poſlible to trace the various alterations and amendments, 
which muſt have been made in this ſtructure ſince the time of the Norman William, it is probable 
that after the death of archbiſhop Kilwordby, abovementioned, this palace underwent ſome ne- 
ceſſary repairs. 


To confirni the opinion which we ſhall always ſupport, that vines flouriſhed, and wine was 
formerly made from their produce in this country, we find an account, in which the ſteward, 
after enumerating various articles, includes a ſum expended on the vineyard. It appears alſo that 
the neighbouring churches were plentifully furniſhed with the juice of their native grape. 


This manſion ſeems at firſt to have been but ſmall. From antient records it ſeems as if the 
public acts were executed in the bedchamber of the prelate. However, whether this actually 
happened for want of room, is not a matter reducible to certainty, at ſuch a diſtant period, Be 
that as it may, the ſtructure, even after many repairs and additions, could ſcarcely be deemed a 
reſidence worthy of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. A part of it is brick ; and, at the upper end 
of the great hall, are the arms of Edward the Confeſſor, empaling the arms of England, as 
borne by Henry VI. ſupported by angels, which were removed from a paſſage by one of the 
archbiſhops, and ſuppoſed to be ſet up when the laſt mentioned monarch wrote to the convoca- 
tion to cauſe the tranſlation of Edward the Confeſſor, to be kept as a double feaſt and holiday. 
There are alſo the arms of Richard, duke of York, and ſome of the prelates. The archbiſhops 
generally reſided here, at times; but Iflep, Whitleſey, Sancroft, and Tillotſon, are not to be reck- 
oned among the number. Here queen Elizabeth was entertained, with her retinue, for ſeven 
days by archbiſhop Parker in July. 1575, as ſhe was afterwards at his palace at Canterbury on 
her birth-day in the ſame year, After the death of archbiſhop Laud, there was found written by 
that unhappy prelate on the windows of the gallery, in Latin, what may be thus tranſlated : 
** Mem. The churches of Mitcham, Cheme, and Stone, with others, were burnt by lightning 
on the the 14th of January, 1638-9. May God avert the omen!“ The palace and eſtate being 
taken from the ſee of Canterbury, were ſurveyed and offered to ſale in 1646, when the materials 
of the building were eſtimated at 1200/. and after being lett on leaſe to the earl of Nottingham, 
fell into the hands of Sir William Brereton, a parliamentary general, He converted the chapel 
into a kitchen; and in that Nate it remained till after the reſtoration, when the edifice was re- 
paired by archbiſhop Juxon, 


Deſcrip- 


ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &e. 


Deſcription of FARNHAM CASTLE, in Surrey, 


ARNHAM is a commodious market-town, near 40 miles diſtant from the metropolis, in the 
pleaſant county of Surry, where ſtood a caſtle on the brow of a hill, in a fine park. This 
ſtructure was raiſed by Henry de Blois, king Stephen's brother, a biſhop of Wincheſter, in the 
12th century. In 1216, it was held by Lewis the dauphin. King Henry III. recovered it; 
but it was deſtroyed in the wars of the barons. Being rebuilt, however, by the biſnop of Win- 
cheſter, it again became a place of importance. Sir John Denham once commanded here cn 
the royal part; but deſerting it, and repairing to the king, the parliament's forces ſeized it, 
and blew up whatever they could of the building, and they even thought proper ſome years af- 
terwards to give particular orders for its farther demolition. 

A conſiderable ſum of money having been acquired by Dr. George Morley, biſhop of Wor— 
ceſter, by granting leaſes and other œconomical means, beſides purchaſing Wincheſter houſe he 
expended about Sooo. in repairing or almoſt re-editying this caſtle, which he is ſaid to have exe- 
cuted without taſte or ſkill, as the whole is generally reckoned to be detective both in elegance and 
convenience. 

It ſtands to the ſouthward of the keep, or antient part of the caſtle, which appears to have been 
a polygon, flanked with towers, but of no great extent. There is a ſort of platform, at the 
elevation of 20 feet from the ground, on the firſt ſtory, to which there is an aſcent by a flight of 
ſteps. In the ruins of the towers the remains of ſome chimneys are viſible. The materials of 
the walls here, are ſtone interſperſed with brick ; they have been but weak, and not exceeding 
two feet in thickneſs. An outward ſtone wall, accommodated with ſmall towers, was round the 
keep, which is environed with a moat or ditch. 

It has been remarked that the newly repaired building was probably made up out of ſome of 
the materials belonging to the offices of the old one, 


Deſcription of BEGEHAM ABBEY, in Suſſex. 


F 4 HIS abbey ſtands on a point of land between two branches of the river Tun. On the left 
hand there is an afh-tree meaſuring ſeveral yards round, probably at leaſt as old as this 
ruinated building, which appears to be partly ſituate in Kent as well as in Suſſex, 

Robert de Turnham, or 'Thornham, in the year 1200, granted to the Premonſtratenſian canons 
of Brokeley his lands at Begeham, for the purpoſe of building a new abbey to the honour of 
God and of the Bleſſed Virgin, on a ſpot denominated Beaulieu, for which they were to pay 
him only the annual quit-rent of twelye-pence at Greenwich. He alſo beſtowed other parcels of 
land on them, and confirmed certain gifts of his uncle Michael Thornham. By charter he like- 
wile conſented to the removal of the abbot and canons from Otteham hither, which on account 
of the ſterility of the place, Ela de Sackville, daughter of the founder Ralph de Dene, confirm- 
ed the grant, with a reſerve of her own authority. 


In conſequence of thoſe grants the canons from Brokeley removed hither, and thoſe from Otten- 
ham ſoon followed. | 

In the record of a viſitation of this houſe there is the following memorandum : © Humphry Sack. 
ville is the founder of this Premonſtratenſian abbey. There is a father-abbot. They have five 
churches. The canons are curates, ſome perpetual and ſome ſecular, The above monaſtery was 
founded in honour of the Bleſſed Virgin, at the feaſt of the Annunciation, A. D. 1200.” The 
remains of this building now ornament a garden. The proprietor's ſteward, unknown to his 
lord, took off the roof in order to make ſome repairs neceſſary on the eſtate, whereby the tombs 
and monuments lie expoſed to the weather, 

Cardinal Wolſey, in the 17th year of king Henry VIII. obtained a grant to ſuppreſs this, and 
many others called ſmaller monaſteries, for the purpoſe of endowing his colleges ; yet the amount 
of the revenues here was not at that time leſs than 15 al. gs. 4d. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 
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Deſcription of COCKLE PARK TOWER, in Northumberland; 


ORPETH is a handſome market town, fituate on the northern banks of the river Want 
beck, over which it has a bridge; and it is an antient borough by preſcription, At the 
diſtance of four miles from this town ſtands Cockle Park Tower. It is built in the antient mode 
with machicolations on the outſide, and beſides has openings in ſeveral places over the lower 
ſtory, from whence the garriſon could with ſtones or otherwiſe annoy an enemy that ſhould enter 
the place below. It was once the manſion houſe of the Bertrams, and in Edward the Firſt's 
time belonged to them, according to its ſituation and the manners of the times, though intended 
as a dwelling, being ca/te//ated with a tower and other neceſſaries for defence, as abovemen- 
tioned. 

Indeed this was the more requiſite, as Cockle Park Tower ſtood on the borders of the kins-. 
dom, where, beſides the incurſions of the Scots, the natives were often expoſed to the depre- 
dations of a ſet of robbers commonly known by the appellation of Moſs-Troopers. 

Theſe banditti, whoſe conduct was much the ſame as that of the perſons called Robin- Hood's 
Men (who infeſted the remote counties long after the death of the outlaw fo called) lurked about 
the uncultivated lands, and made incurſions into both kingdoms. In the mean time, they had 
ſo much policy as to fly into Scotland with what booty they could take from the Engliſh, and 
there diſpoſe of it, and, woe deu, which they were the better enabled to do in early times 
while violent diſputes ſubſiſted between the two nations. 

An act of the 14th year of Charles the Firit was particularly pointed againſt theſe frecbooters 
who {ſtill ſubſiſted, which deſcribes them as “ lewd, diſorderly, lawlels perſons, thieves and 
robbers, bred and reſiding in the counties of Northumberland and Cumberland, commonly called 
Moſs- Troopers, taking advantage of large waſte grounds, heaths, and moſſes.” By virtue of 
this act, the juſtices were to levy money for hiring perſons in the ſaid counties, to check and 
ſuppreſs them. And beſides this, to give notice of incurſions, proper perſons were placed on 
towers and high hills, whoſe buſineſs it was to blow horns to alarm the people by this ſer- 
vice, called Cornage, certain lands were held and pecuniary gratifications added, probably re- 
ſulting out of taxes raiſed for that purpoſe. 

The dwelling houſe has been converted into a farm-houſe, and the property devolved to the 
Portland family. 


— — 


Deſcription of the CASTLE Of NEWCASTLE, in Northum- 


berland. 


HE town of Newcaſtle, which is one of the largeſt and handſomeſt in the north of England, 

is ſituate on the river 'Tyne, and was called by the Saxons Moncaſter, or Monkcheſter. 

But the fortreſs we are about to treat of, being built here by Robert, ſon of William the Con- 
queror, it aſſumed its preſent name from that circumſtance. 

This caſtle was erected in 1080, and was conſidered of ſuch conſequence, that under the names 
of Caſtle-Ward and Cornage, molt of the neighbouring baronies contributed to its ſupport. 

William Rufus beſieging the carl of Northumberland here, the building was much damaged, but 
was afterwards repaired by king John with a ditch, and ſome houſes were pulled down to make 
room, 

This place (ſays Bourne) was ſurrounded by ſtrong walls; the interior one being at no great 
diſtance from the caſtle itſelf, The exterior wall ſurrounds the verge of the caſtle bounders. 
From this outer wall were four gates, viz. the great gate and three poſterns. On the north ſide is 
the great gate; it had two port-culliſes ; one without the gate, and another at a little diſtance from 
it; the ruins of which were to be ſeen a few years ago. There ſtill remains a piece of the old 
wall, that ſhews its ſituation to have been where that houſe is, which was purchaſed by Mr. Jaſper 
Harriſon, The ſhop was dug (as I am informed) out of the wall juſt now mentioned. On the 
eaſt ſide of the caſtle there was a poſtern, which led to a ſtreet called The Side: it was once called 
the Waſte of Laurentius Acton. On the ſouth ſide is another gate, which leads down the caſtle 
ſtairs to the Cloſe : this was the ſouth poſtern ; there 1s an old building upon it, which was the 
jailer's houſe. On the weſt fide was the poſtern, facing bailift-gate ; ſince the dwelling-houſe of 
james Lidſter. There is a houſe in the yard, ſaid to have been the chapel of the garriſon; 
and it is called The Chapel-Houſe to this day. 
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ANTIOQOUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 


In the 1ſt year of king Henry VII. William Caſe, Eſq. was conſtituted conſtable of this fe. 
treſs : in the gth year of that prince's reign, Roger Fenwick, Eſq. held this office for life, tl. 
gether with 2ol. per annum; ſince which it was committed to the charge of the ſheriffs of th. 
county. 

This caſtle was much out of repair in the reign of king james, and a complaint was ny. 
that a dunghill, heaped up againſt the wall, had done 1201, worth of damage to the building. 

Bourne ſays ** The grand entrance was at the gate facing the ſouth, leading up a tight 9 
ſtairs, to a door of curious maſonry, which leads into a room that has its floor broken down d 
to the caſtle wall, as indeed are all the other floors, to the top of the cattle. This room, which | 
was told was lately flagged (in 1723) ſeems to have been the common-hall ; becaufe, on the 
north ſide, there is an entrance, by a delceat of ſome ſteps, into a room, where is the lars 
fire-place I ſaw in the caſtle, which plainly ſpeaks it to have been the kitchen. At the en | 
this are ſeveral ſtairs, which lead into a place that goes down as low as the bottom of th; 
caſtle : this I take to have been the cellar, as I do alſo the little dark place on the right hand con 
ing up again, to have been the pantry. The door I mentioned, leading to the room on the fich 
broken floor, is, becauſe of its beauty, an argument that this room has been the moſt {tatuly 
one in the whole caſtle : another reaſon is the windows that give light into it; thoſe that b. 
the eaſt are the moſt beautiful of all in the whole caſtle beſides. On the ſouth there is an entranc, 
into a ſort of parlour, or withdrawing-room, that has a fire-place in it, which has been a picce 
of very curious workmanſhip; and this place has no communication with any other part of the 
caſtle. On the north ſide is a door leading to an apartment where is a well of confiderable depth; 
it was 18 yards before we touched the turtace of the water, which ſeems to have been placed 
there on purpoſe for the ſervice of this room. There are ſome little batons on the top of tlic 
well, with pipes leading from them, which cc yeyed water to different parts of the caſtle.“ 

The fame writer mentions, that in an inquifition taken here, was a complaint of ſeveral 
neglects, among which was one of ** Capelia Dom” Regie, ini Caſtrum ;” a chapel, Which 
he goes on to deſcribe as being at the bottom of the ſouth wall of the cattle, in length 15 yards, 
in breadth 16 yards and a half; caſy to be diſtinguiſhed as a place of w orſhip, but then havin 
all its windows blocked up. 5 

From another writer we have the following deſeription of the caſtle-yard : ** The way through 
the caſtle- yard begins at the gate, and when I was young, there was no other houſe in it but that 
of one Thomas Southern, and of one Green. Theſe were near the gate, and in the garth, a houſe 
wherein the jailer of the caſtle dwelt, and a houſe wherein William Robinſon dwelt, who was 
deputy to Norroy, king at arms. This latter wrote in a book the arms of all the mayors of dus 
town, from Lawrence Acton until his time: and about the time of Sir Nicholas Colc's bein , 
mayor (in 1640) it was in the town chambers. When Trollop built the Town court, h- 
borrowed, but never would return it.“ Theſc were all the houſes at that period; but goes ON 
to obſerve ** that they increaſed ſo, that at the tune when he wrote there were many ſhops and 
houſes in and about it.“ 

A grant was made of the fite and demeſnes of the caſtle to Alexander Stephenſon, Eſq. in the 
17th year of king James I. He was ſucceeded by Patrick Blake, who dying, left this eſtate to 
his wife. A right was afterwards claimed to it by James Langton, gentleman, but on what 
ground is unknown. 

The libertics of the caſtle extend northward to the Tweed, and ſouthward to the river Tees 


Deſcription of the ABBEY of BERMONDSEY, in $ ITYCY, 


HERE are few remains of this religious houſe, except the outer buildings: but it is remark- 
able that there was a ſpot here which zealous Catholics never paſſed, without diſplaying 
tokens of reverence. This we ſhould ſuppoſe to be remarkable for the ſuppoſed miracle of tome 
faint, or for his place of ſepulture. We have not, however, been able to trace the origin ©! 
the cuſtom. 

It was about the year 1082, in the reign of William I. that one Alwyn (or Aylwin) Chili 
founded Bermondſey Abbey. He inſtituted it for Benedictine monks of the Cluniac order; and 
a ſufficient number of them arrived from the priory of La Charité ſur la Loire, to occupy the 
new foundation. Being thus ſubjected to a foreign juriſdiction, it was ſequeſtered as an allen 
priory, for the uſe of the crown, towards the latter end of the reign of king Edward III. But in 
the 2nd of king Richard the Second it was re-eſtabliſhed. In his 4th year the ſame prince, for 4 
ſum of money, made it denizen ; but it was not conſtituted an abbey till 18 years afterwards. 

On the 1ſt of January, 1537, this houſe was ſurrendered into the hands of king Henry VIII. 
by the abbot Robert Wharton, alias Parfew, who had been biſhop of St. Afaph, and was now 
tranſlated to the ſee of Hereford, of which he was biſhop when he died. 

According to the account taken by commiſſion originally, to be delivered to the king, the annual 
revenues of this houſe amounted to the ſum of 5481.-2s. 55d. But according to another eſtimate 
made in the 26th of Henry VIII. the return was only 4741. 148. 44d. But this difference, doubt- 
leſs, aroſe only from the latter being the clear as the former was the g/ valuation. 


Deſcrip- 


Deſcription of OUR LADY's CHAPEL, LANPETH COURT, and BILDEWAS ABBEY. 


— — 


Deſcription of OUR LADY's CHAPEL, at Bethall, in 


Northumberland. 


O'THAL L 1 18 in the County of North umbe rland, 18 ſituate q litt! d. Kat Nee from Morpeti, 
B near the river Wanſheck, and was once the lor. f hip of the Bertram fann ily. 

appear that one of the barons of Ogle built a ch. el, vi bm un three- QUT 
The coat armorial of the Ogles is hixe«| againſt the remaining walls, 

This little edifice, which was conſtructed of well-w rought lone, meaſures about eight yards 
in length, and only four in breadth. As to the roof there is not the Jeatt trace e of SET 
but trees are grown up in ſuch a manner as curiouſly [een to fup ply the Jo eiars V. 

The fite is at once agrecable and romantic, and 15 particularly {uited for folitude and contem- 
plation. 


He 1 Fi {hould 
rs of a mile ot the place, 


IC remaming; 
2 


Deſcription or- LAN TPHEY; or LANFEEIH OUR I. in 
Per mbrokeſhire. 


N Pembroke 6? a m aritim e county of South Wl es, remarkable tor the landing of hs carl 


of Richmond, afterwards king Henry VII. ſtand the remains of an edifice. called Lanpeth 
Court, the firſt bui ulding of which is unknown, but we find that it was enlarged by bithop Gower 
in the year 1335. It was antiently a lord thip, and one of the ſeats of the bilhops of St. David's, 


but, to rether v ith the manor, was alicnated from the tee, and came into poſleſſion of the crown 
in the reign of K ing Henry V III. 

It is a place little notice Aby writers; however, Leland thus mentions it in his Itinerary: “From 
Whitland {lays 15 [ paſſed over the little brook of Marleis, and fo, continuing my journey by 


mean hills and dalces, came to Lanfeth, whereby the biſhop of St. David's ha th a place ot 


ſtone, after caſtle faſhion, ſtanding on a brook that voeth by the ſalt water to Pembroke.“ 
King Henry VIII. oranted Lanpeth and its manor to Walter Devereux, then a viſcount, but 


after arte carl of E er. It was fold by ſome of his deſcendants to Sir Hu oh Owen, Bart, of 


Orielton, and thus becaine a part of the eſtate of the Owens funil y. 
Camden has not noticed this remain of Antiquity. 


"At "Ez? 


Deſcription of BILDEWAS ABBEY, in Shropfhrre. 


HE abbey church appears to have been a very handſome building by the remains, which are 

yet ſtanding, The arches are of remarkable thickneſs. It appears that this houſe was in- 

ſtituted by Roger, biſhop of Cheſter, and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Chad, about the year 

1135, for monks who were afterw ande united to thoſe of the Ciſtertian order. King Stephen 

confirmed the foundation, and it did not fail afterwards of receiving a number of donations, {uch 

as the miſtaken piety of our anceſtors in thoſe carlier ages uſually conterred on places of this de- 
{cription. 

Pauſing here for a moment, it may not be entirely foreign to the purpoſe, once for all, to en- 
force our obſervation, that though the total diſſolution of thele idle eſtabliſhments is atteibuted 
to the arbitrary Henry VIII. and 4 in a general manner took place in his reign in this iſland, yet 
a diſſolution had been in part attempted, and even carrted into execution before ; - for viſitations 
had been ſet on foot, and alien priories and ſome of the ſmaller monaſteries at various times 


dflolved. Cardinal W olſey, in particular, had ſet his maſter an example that he appeared to 
have copied, though on a much larger ſcale, w hen that legate ſuppreſſed certain religious houſes 


to favour, and with their revenues in order to ſupport, his own plans at Iptwich and Oxford. 
This occaſioned ſome at that time of day, to ſay that Henry had only t taken the groſſer and the 
worſt part of the plan : he adopted, however, that which ſuited his own views, and perhaps did 
more eſſential ſervice than he intended. 

Camden has mentioned Bildewas as the burial place of the Burnells family: Leland goes far- 
ther, an: d fays expretily that“ Matilda de Bohun, wife to Sir Robert de Burnell, was of ORF 
of Bildevais Abbey ; though f. ſome, tor the only gift of the /ite of the houſe, take the biſhop of 
Cheſter for founder.“ 25 By founding Leland here : \pparently means endoeng ; yet while records 
aſcribe the inſtitution to Roger of Cheſter, this Matilda is not mentioned. 

At the diſſolution the ſite and all the Linds belonging to this houſe were granted to Edward 
lord Powis. Here were twelve monks endowed v hh i 29]. Per annum. 
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ANTIOUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &. 


* 


Deſcription of MANNORBEER CASTLE, in Pembrokefitre 


ANNORBEER Caſtle, in the county of Pembroke, is of apparent great Antiquity, thong, 
there is not any ſufficient ground to ſuppole it the work of the Romans, or that ever the, 
had a fortreſs on the ſoot where it is ſituate, ; 

Leland, in his Itinerary, thus mentions this building: More than half way betwixt Pe. 
broke and Tenbigh, appeared the caſtle of Mainorpirrhe, a mile on the right hand. It ftandeth 
as it were, betwixt two pointing hillettes (hillocks) betwixt the which the Severn {ca ingulpheth 
it almoſt the length of a quarter of a mile.” 1 

It is called by Giraldus Cambrenſis, The Manſion of Pyrrhus. In his time it had lofty 
towers under the walls, to the north and weſt a fine deep fiſh-pond, and was accommodated on 
the weſt fide with a ſpacious haven. | 

Mannorbeer caſtle is generally accounted to have been built in or before the reign of William 
Rufus. It ſtands to the ſouth-weſt of Tenby, at about the diſtance of four miles. From the 
time of king Henry I. to that of king James I. this fortreſs was the property of the crown ; the 
laſt mentioned prince conferred it on the Bowens of Trelogne; and from them it came by mar. 
riage to the family of Phillips, of Picton Caſtle. The ſituation is pictureſque and romantic, 


Deſcription of BRAMBROUGH, or BRAMBER CASTLE 
and CHURCH, in 9ou/ex. 1 TO. 


HIS caſtle derives its appellation from a borough-town adjoining to Steyning, in Suſſex, 
and diſtant about 45 miles from the metropolis. It was the baronial caſtle of what was 
called the Honour of Bramber. 

The building ſtands on an eminence, or rather a mount, which appears plainly to be the work 
of art, at a little diſtance northward of the road. The remaining fragments of the walls indicate 
its having been conſtructed with a view to ſtrength and ſolidity, and give us reaſon to conclude 
that not only time but alſo ſome violent means, of which we have no account, rauſt have re- 
duced the rum to its preſent fituation. At the period of the general furvey, in William the Nor- 
man's reign, it was the property of William de Breoſe, who beſides was poſſeſſed of 40 manors 
in the county. The family held their lordſhip and their other eſtates by the ſervice of ten knights 
fees for ſome generations. But, in the year 1208, the loyalty of ſeveral of the nobility being 
ſuſpected, king John ſent to require hoſtages of them, and William de Breoſe's children were 
demanded. ITheſe were not only refuſed, but his wife added this obſervation, ** That the would 
not truſt her children with the king, who had ſo baſely murdered prince Arthur, his own kint- 
man.” John, irritated at this, attempted to have the family ſeized, but they withdrew them- 
{elves to Ireland. However, they were afterwards taken priſoners there, from whence they were 
ſent over to England, and ſtarved to death in Windſor Caſtle by the tyrant's order, all but Wil- 
liam, who eſcaped to France, but did not long ſurvive this cataſtrophe. The inſatiate king, 
ſeizing the eſtates of the fugitive, gave them to his own fon Richard, but reſtored ſome part, 
before his death, to William de Breoſe's fon Reginald. John, his heir, dying by a fall trom 
his horſe in Henry the Third's reign, that prince's brother took charge of the caſtle again ; but 
this was only during the minority of the fon of the deceafed, to whom it was ſurrendered when 
he came of age. Atlength it devolved to the family of Mowbray ; but was forteited by John 
de Mowbray, together with his life, to Edward II. when he joined the nobles againſt the Spencers; 
however, it was reſtored to his fon by Edward III. who attended him to France. By the death 
of John, duke of Norfolk, who fell fighting for Richard III. in Boſworth field, the caftle and 
manor being forfeited again to the crown, were given to Thomas lord Delawarr and his heirs, 
The time when the Breoſes firſt erected a caſtle here, we have not been able to trace in the records 
of hiſtory. 

The CHURCH at Bramber is dedicated to St. Nicholas, and as it appears, was ſtanding at 
the time of the Conqueſt, but the preciſe date of its erection is unknown. The William de 
Breoſe firſt abovementioned, ſoon after the Conqueror's eſtabliſhment on the throne, gave the 
church of St. Nicholas to the monks of St. Florence, at Saumur in France ; and from the Mo- 
naſticon we learn that gift was confirmed by king Henry II. 

It is probable the patronage was given to Magdalen College (in which it is now inveſted) at 
the time of ſeizing on the alien priories ; ſince we are told that the greater part of the poſſeſſions, 
which had belonged to thoſe priories, the king gave either to pious or to public purpoſes. The 
living of Bramber is found among thoſe which are diſcharged, in Ecton's Theſaurus. The cl 
annual value is eſtimated at 451. 48. 6d. It is at preſent annexed to the rectory of Botolph. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


O F 


THE SHIRES or UPPER XN 
LOWER GALLOWAY. 


HE diſtrict of Kirkcudbright and the ſtewartry of Orkney and Shetland, differ only 
from the ſhires in the title of the chief officer, who is here called the Stewart, and in the 
other the Sheriff, Galloway 1s divided into two parts ; the ſtewartry, which 1s towards the 
eaſt, being called Kirkcudbright, or Lower Galloway; and the weſternmoſt Upper Galloway, 
or Shire of Wigton. Lower Galloway begins at the middle of the bridge of Dumfries, and 
lies between Nithſdale on the eaſt, and the water of Cree on the weſt ; and is bounded on the 
north by a part of Kyle in the ſhire of Aire; and the Iriſh ſea on the ſouth. It extends 
43 miles in length, and 32 in breadth. 
The country of Lower Galloway ſeems one continued heath, except here and there a 
rove of trees ; yet vaſt herds of ſmall black cattle, and flocks of ſheep are grazed here, and 
Ea in great numbers to England. 

Kirkcudbright, which gives its name to the ſhire, ſtands in a bay at the mouth of the river 
Dee, 8g miles to the ſouth-weſt of Edinburgh, and 1s an antient royal burgh, the ſeat of a 
preſbytery, to which Deng ſixteen pariſhes, and the place where the ſtewart holds his 
courts. It has a weekly-market, and a good ſalmon fiſhery on the river Dee, which riſes in 
the mountains near Carrick; and it is ſo full of turnings and windings, that though it is 
not above ſeventy miles in a line, it runs near two hundred. It has a commodious harbour 
ſufficient to hold all the Britiſh navy, and the largeſt firſt rates may caſt anchor by the 
church-yard. 

New Galloway is a royal burgh on the river Ken, fourteen miles from Kirkcudbright, 
with a good weekly market, well ſupplied with corn and other proviſions ; and it has a good 
falmon-fiſhery in a lake called Lochken, which abounds not only with ſalmon, but other 
lin: this lake is about five miles long, and in ſome places about a mile broad, containing 
leveral iſlands. ; 

Upper-Galloway extends from the water of Cree, which divides it on the eaſt from Lower- 
Galloway, to the point called the Mull of Galloway, and the Iriſh Sea. It is thirty-ſeven 
miles in length, and twenty-ſix in breadth ; but it is much indented by Loch-Rian on the 
north, and the bay of Glenluce on the ſouth. 

Upper-Galloway is a hilly country, more fit for breeding cattle than bearing corn. The 
inhabitants follow fiſhing, not only in the lea, but in the rivers and lakes that lie every where 
at the bottom of the hills; in which, about the middle of September, they catch an infinite 
number of eels. Though the people have been cenſured for not applying to commerce, as 
they have ſeveral good harbours on the coaſt, yet they are not idle, for they are great 
N e and graziers; and, including horſes, they annually ſend about fifty thouſand 
head of cattle every year to England. Galloway had antiently its own princes, but it now 
gives title of earl to a branch of the family of Stuarts. 

Wigton, a royal burgh, a market-town, and the capital of Upper-Galloway, is ſeated 
near the mouth of the river, on a bay of its own name, ninety- ive miles to the ſouth-weſt 
of Edinburgh. This bay is eleven miles in length and breadth : it is a good port, which 
has a very narrow entrance. At this town the ſheriff holds his courts, and it is the feat of a 
preſbytery that conſiſts of ten pariſhes. It gives title of earl to the chief of the antient and 
noble family of Fleming. : | 

Port-Patrick is a market-town beyond the river Loſſie, 110 miles to the ſouth-weſt of 
Edinburgh, and has a fafe harbour called the Rhine, or Beak ol Galloway. It lies oppoſite 
to Donaghadee, in Ireland, and 1s a poor dirty place, whence the packet: boats go to 
Belfaſt, and other ports of that kingdom, to which coaſt it 15 but a ſhort paſlage, and of 
which there is a full view all the way : but little uſe is made of the harbour, except for the 
packet-boats and a few fiſhing veſſels. A neighbouring hill aftords a plain view of Ireland 
to the louth-weſt; of the coaſt of Cumberland and the Iſle of Man to the louth-eaſt ; with 
the Ile of Nay, and the Mull of Kyntyre to the north-weſt. 
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GENERAE DESCKRIFLITON 


O F 


THE SHIRE or HADDINGTON, 
OR EAST-LOTHIAN. 


"SIT {hire is bounded on the north and eaſt by the Frith; on the ſouth by the hills of 
Lammermoor, in Berwickſhire; and on the weſt by Mid-Lothian, or Edinburghlhire, 
According to ſome authors It 18 only thirteen, and according to others twenty-two miles in 
length, and twelve in breadth, 

Eall Lothian produces corn of all ſorts, and has plenty of graſs, coals, and lime-ſtone, with 
ſome conſiderable woods. It leeds a conſiderable number of {heep, eſpecially near the hills of 
Lammermoor and by Weſt-Lammerlow ; and about the welt part of the ſea it abounds with 
rabbits. A great deal of lalt is made here, and there was a conſiderable manufacture of 
broad-cioth made by Enghih workmen, and with Engliſh wool; but after the Union, the 
Englith clothiers poured in ſuch quantities of cloth, that they underlold the Scots, and thus 
the manufacture was dropt; yet the people employ themſelves in ſpinning, dying, weaving, 
Ke. Here are leveral convenient harbours, with the advantage of ſome lihing towns; and 
particularly there is every year a herring-liſhery after Lammas at Dunbar, where they take 
enough both lor home conſumption and exportation. 

Haddington, or Hadina, the ihire-town, is a royal burgh, plealantly ſeated on the Tyne, 
over which it has a handſome bridge with three large arches. It ſtands eighteen miles to 
the weſt of Edinburgh, and is pretty large, well-built, with ſome very good houſes ; the 
[treets are well paved; it has a good market, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of 
ſixteen pariſhes. Here are the remains of an antient nunnery, and of a good church built 
of hewn ſtone, to which adjoins the chapel of the family of Lauderdale, with theirs and 
other very noble tombs, but the choir of the church 1s pulled down. This town gives title of 
carl to a branch of the noble family of Hamilton, which has large poſſeſſions and fine ſeats 
in the neighbourhood. No place in Scotland 1s ſurrounded with more little towns and 
houſes of the nobility and gentry than this; among which Yeſter, the manſion-houſe of the 
earl of Tweedale, delcrves particular notice. There is an aſcent to the houſe of fix or eight 
eps, which lead to a large hall thirty-ſix feet high; behind it is a ſaloon from the garden 
of the ſame height, and at the top is a gallery for muſic, which opens into both, exactly as 
at Blenheims-houſe, near Woodſtock. The rooms of {tate, which run on each ſide of the 
ſaloon fronting the garden, are very noble, and of an exact ſymmetry. A mathematical 
ſlone flaircaſe, with an iron baluſtrade, leads up to the apartments above. 

Dunbar, a royal burgh, is ſeated on the ſouth ſide of the mouth of the river Frith, where 
is a good harbour, twenty-five miles to the eaſt of Edinburgh. The town is handſome and 


well built; the houſes, as in moſt of the principal towns, being all of ſtone covered with ſlate. 
ft has been delended by a ſlrong wall, which is now decayed ; and on the oppoſite fide of 
the haven are the ruins of a caſtle, almoſt covered with the lea at high tide : it was once re- 
markably-ſtrong, and was the ſeat of the carls of March, afterwards ſtyled earls of Dunbar. 
This fortreſs was often won by the Enghſh, and as often recovered by the Scots ; but was 
demoliſhed in 1656 by order of the common-wealth, to prevent 1ts affording a retreat for the 
royalills, The port is very conſiderable, and of great advantage to all ſhips in the river, 
in cale of ſtreſs of weather. The inhabitants have here a very conliderable herring fiſhery, 
and allo one for whales. | 

Between the town and the great road ſtands a pleaſant and agreeable ſeat of the duke of 
Roxborough, called Broxmouth, It is ſeated in the middle of a fine park, planted with 
large groves of trees between the building and the fea, and conſiſts of a body and two 
wings, betweengphich is a line paved court; before the building 1s a good avenue, and be- 
hind is a ſpacious parterre adorned with ſtatues. 

From the town of Dunbar to Edinburgh the country may be reckoned as fruitſul, rich, 
and pleaſant, as any in Scotland, or indeed as moſt in England. The ſea is on the caſt at a 
moderate diſtance, and the hills on the weſt are ſtill further off; theſe feed large flocks of 
fheep, and have many open roads over them leading towards England, 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


„ OF EL GEN. 


HIS county comprehends the weſtern parts of Murray, and is bounded on the Faſt and 

South-Eaſt by the river Spey; by Aberdeenſhire and Badenoch on the South: and by 

the ſhire of Nairn and the Northern-Ocean on ihe Welt and North; it being about twenty - 

four miles in length, and twenty-one in breadth. The ſouth-ſide is called the Bracs of Mur- 
ray, and the louth-eaſt the ſtrath or valley of Spey. 

"The air is lalutary, and the winter mild ; for Murrayland, which includes this ſhire, 
Nairn, and a part of Inverneſsſhire, is thought to enjoy the beſt climate and foil of all the 
north of Scotland; ſo that the inhabitants boaſt that they have forty clear davs in 2 vear 
more than their neighbours. ; | : 

The ſouth- ſide of the country is mountamous, but abounds with paſture, as the low coun- 
try does with corn, which is ſoon ripe. Here are ſeveral woods of firs and other trees, that 
extend ten miles in length, with ſome large woods of oak. The ſoil is generally ſand mixed 
with clay, and is very fruitful when manured ; whence 1t produces whatever is to be found 
in the other parts of the kingdom, none being more plentifully provided with bread, meat, 
fruit, and fiſh. The common drink here 1s ale. | 

The chief rivers of this country are the Spey, which, next to the Tay, is the moſt con- 
ſiderable in the north of Scotland, and the molt rapid in the whole kingdom. It riſes 
in Badenoch, and after a courle of ſeventy-ſix miles, falls into the North-ſea. It has 
an excellent ſalmon-hſhery, and in the heat of ſummer is oblerved to ſwell by a weſt wind, 
though there be no rain. 

The Neſs, which has likewiſe a good ſalmon-fiſhery, riſes from a lake called Caich, near 
the Iriſh ſea, and 1s for lome miles called Coich, after which running north-eaſt it falls into 
the lake called Loch-Garrt, afterwards into a lake called Eawic, and then running to the 
ſouth-eaſt, falls into the Loch- els, which is twenty-four miles in length, and an unknown 
depth. It is obſerved that this river never freezes, but ſinokes, and diflolves ice thrown into 
it during the greateſt froſt. 

The Loſiie riſes a ſew miles above Elgin, and falls into the fea a few miles below it. It 
abounds moſt with ſalmon of any river in the itand, except the Dee and the Don, eighty 
or a hundred laſts being annually pickled and exported, all taken in a few ſummer months, 
and within the {pace of one mile. It abounds with ich indeed up to its ſource, but moſt of 
theſe are uſed for home conſumption, and taken either with ſpears by day, or in wicker 
baſkets, or little boats covered with hides, by night. 

The principal places in this county are the following; 

Elgin, a royal burgh, ſeated-in a pleaſant plain, 104 miles to the north of Edinburgh. 
It is waſhed on the caſt and north by the river Lollie, over which it has a bridge, and con- 
ſiſts of one very long ſtreet, and ſeveral ſhorter, with a neat church in the middle. The 
houſes are almoſt all built upon arches, which, wich their intermediate pillars, form agreeable 
piazzas, and ſerve to defend the inhabitants from the rain, wind, or ſun. It is alſo famous 
for the ruins of one of the molt ſtately cathedrals in the kingdom ; moit of the end walls 
are ſtill ſtanding, and many noble pillars, which ſhew its lormer grandeur, At the other end 
of the town are the ruins of an ancient caltle, that was demoliſhed by the Danes. Theſe 
runs are upon a large mount, which affords a fine prolpect all over the town, of the adja- 
cent country even to the ſea, and of the winding courle of the river. The ſheriff keeps his 
court here, It has a weekly-market, and is the ſeat of a preibytery conſiſting of thirteen 
pariſhes. | | 

Forres, a market town and royal burgh, pleaſantly ſeated on the weſt-ſide of the county, 
on a river that falls into the Findhorn, ten miles from elgin, and at the end of ſeveral 
ridges of mountains, and conſiſt of one long ſtrect, with a church, a toll-booth or town- 
houſe, and the ruins of an old caſtle, in which, it is ſaid, the kings of Scotland uſed to re- 
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fide. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery containing ten pariſhes. 
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GENERAE DESCRIFTION 
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ii r or KFEF LE 


HIS county conſiſts of a fine peninſula encloſed between the Forth and the Tay, 

bounded on the Eaſt by the Northern-Ocean ; on the South by the Frith of Forth ; on 
the Welt by the Ochil-Hills, Kinroſsſhire, and Perthſhire; and on the North is divided 
by the Frith of Tay from Gaury and Angus; it being commonly reckoned thirty-two miles 
in length, and about ſeventeen in breadth. | 

The eaſt part is the moſt level, and the weſt the moſt mountainous. The north and ſouth 
parts are very fruitful in corn, and full of towns which have good bays and harbours ; while 
the middle of the country is more fit for paſture, and has plenty of cattle, eſpecially ſheep, 
whoſe wool is much eſteemed ; as are allo the hides of their black cattle, deer, and goats, 
On the ſouth-{ide are coal-pits, and much lalt is made. The Ochil-Hills on the welt alſo 
afford good paſture, and the pleaſant and fruitful vallies between them have fields of corn, 
There is a quarry of excellent free- ſtone at Dalgate ; near the Water of Ore are lead mines; 
and at the Bin and Orrock are many fine cryſtals of ſeveral colours. 

There are here alſo ſeveral mineral waters, as the ſpaws at Kinghorn and Ballgrigy. The 
principal rivers are the Leven and Edin, which abound with ſalmon and other fiſh. 

This coaſt is well planted with little towns that are nurſeries for ſeamen; and the ſea, 
beſides herrings and other fiſh, which are taken in great quantities in Auguſt and September, 
vield abundance of oyſters and other ſhell-fiſh. 

The earl of Rothes is hereditary ſheriff No county of Scotland ſends ſo many members 
to parliament, or is inhabited by a greater number of nobility, 

The principal towns are the following: 

Bruntiſlan, or Burnt-Ifland, a royal burgh, ten miles to the north-weſt of Edinburgh; it 
lies oppoſite to Leith, and a paſlage- boat goes thither from hence every day. 

Kirkaldy is ſeated on the lame coaſt, ten miles nęrth of Edinburgh, and is a market-town 
and royal har, the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing ſeventeen pariſhes. 

St. Andrew's had its name from St. Andrew, whoſe bones are ſaid to have been brought 
hither from Patras, a town of Peloponneſus. This is an ancient, and was once a llouriſhing 
city, che metropolis of all Scotland; the ſeat of its firſt univerſity, and before the Revolu- 
tion was the ſee of an archbiſhop. It is ſituated thirty miles to the north-eaſt of Edinburgh, 
and is ſurrounded with extenſive corn- fields, abounding in excellent wheat and barley ; with 
the pleaſant downs called the Links, lying on the ſea ſide towards the north. The town for- 
merly confiſted of four large ſtreets, which extended from eaſt to weſt, almoſt parallel to each 
other; but the northernmoſt, formerly the principal, is entirely ruined, and not a houſe 
remaining ; each of the other three terminates to the eaſtward of the cathedral, which is now 
in ruins. This was eſteemed one of the largeſt and moſt beautiful Gothic ſtructures in the 
world, it being 370 feet in length from eaſt to weſt, the croſs from ſouth to north 18a, 
its breadth 20M and its height 100 feet ; the beauty of its pillars, with the ſymmetry 
and proportion of the whole building, have been greatly ated. 

Near the ruins of the cathedral are ſtill remaining the wall of the moſt ancient chapel of 
St. Rule, with the ſpire 105 feet high, which is ſtill entire. On the north. ſide of the city 
are the ruins of its ancient caſtle, of which nothing remains but the walls. 

This city is particularly famous for its univerſity, conſiſting of three colleges, of which, 
during the continuance of epiſcopacy, the archbiſhops were chancellors. 

Falkland, a pretty neat large town, almoſt in the centre, ſeated at the foot of Lomond-Hill, 
which is full a mile in height, and covered with the fineſt paſtures for ſheep. From the top 
there is not only a proſpect of Fifeſhire, but of the country all round it, to the ſouth beyond 
Edinburgh and the Lothians almoſt to Berwick ; to the weſt as far as the hills by * ; 
and to the north into Perthſhire and Angus. Near this town James V. built a palace, which, 
by its ruins, eſpecially the two ſides yet ſtanding in the inner ſquare, appears to have been a 
large and noble ſtructure, 
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DAAE-MAR CASTLE; in 
ABERDEENSUIRE, 


HE caſtle of Brae-mar conſiſts of a ſquare tower, and was the ſeat of the 
antient earls of Mar: in later times a garriſon to curb the diſcontented 


chieftains ; but has fince been occupied by a company of foot, being rented 
by government for that purpoſe. 


At Brae-Mar the country appears a rich fertile vale, and croſſing the Dee, 
near the head of the lake, from an inſignificant ſtream, in the courle of a very 
few miles, increaſes to the ſize of a great river, from the influx of numbers of 
other waters; and 1s remarkable for continuing near fifty miles ot its courſe, 
from Invercauld to within fix miles of Aberdeen, without any ſenfible 
augmentation. The rocks of the Brac-Mar, on the eaſt, are exceedingly ro- 
mantic, finely wooded with pine. The cliffs are very lofty, and their front 
moſt rugged and broken, with vaſt pines growing out of their fiſſures. 


Invercauld is ſeated in the centre of the Grampian hills, in a fertile vale, 
waſhed by the Dee, a large and rapid river: nothing can be more beautiful 
than the different views from the ſeveral parts of it. On the northern en- 
trance, immenſe ragged and broken crags bound one ſide of the proſpect ; 
over whoſe grey ſides and ſummits is ſcattered the melancholy green of the 
picture {que pine, which grows out of the naked rock, where one would think 
nature would have denicd vegetation, 


The views from the ſkirts of the plain near Invercauld, are very great ; the 
hills that immediately bound it are cloathed with trees, particularly with birch, 
whoſe long and pendent boughs, waving a vaſt height above the head, ſurpaſs 
the beauties of the weeping willow. 


The ſouthern extremity is pre-eminently magnificent, the mountains form 
there a vaſt theatre, the boſom of which is covered with extenſive foreſts of 
pines: above, the trees grow ſcarcer and ſcarcer, and then ſeem only to ſprinkle 
the ſurface; after which vegetation ceaſes, and naked ſummits of a ſurpriſing 
height ſucceed, many of them topped with perpetual now; and, as a fine 
contraſt to the ſcene, the great cataract of Garval-bourn, which ſeems at a 
diſtance to divide the whole, foams amidſt the dark foreſt, ruſhing from rock 
to rock to a vaſt diſtance: 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE. 
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DINBURGH Caſtle is ſituate at the weſt end of this capital of Scotland, 
which appears to ſtand altogether on the ridge of a long aſcending 
mountain. 

On the north, weſt, and ſouth, this fortreſs is inacceſſible; and a round 
battery, having an outwork at the foot of it, defends the entrance from the 
city. This ſtructure contains a palace where the regalia, and the records of 
the ſtate are depoſited, as well as the public arms and ammunition. 

There is a chapel for the uſe of the officers and ſoldiers in garriſon ; and 
they are ſupplied with water from two wells in the rock, on the ſummit of 
which the caſtle is placed in a moſt commanding ſituation. 

There is a full view, in conſequence, of the whole city and its environs, 
and the proſpect of a rich country, yet intermixed with vaſt rocks and moun- 
tains : on the ſouth and caſt are the meadows or public walks; Herriot's hoſ- 
pital, part of the city, as it were overſhadowed by the ſtupendous rocks of 
Arthur's ſeat and Saluſbury Craigs ; the Pentland hills, at a little diſtance ; at 
a greater thoſe of Muirfont, the ſides of which are clothed with verdure. 
Looking northward, there is a full view of the Frith ot Forth to its very 
mouth, and its ſouthern banks covered with towns and villages. In eftect the 
variety of ſcenes that ariſe in proſpect, render the whole moſt delightful, 

The Governor, who is always a perſon of diſtinction, has handſome and 
commodious apartments in the caſtle, as have alſo the heutenant governor and 
other officers, according to their rank and conſequence. Here alſo is ſhewn 
a {mall chamber, in which James the Sixth of Scotland and Firſt of E gland 
was born. 

This caſtle, for a long time ſuppoſed to be impregnable, was called the 
Maiden-caſtle. Edward I. in 1296, made himſelf maſter of it in a few days: 
but, in the reign of his ſucceſſor, it was in 1313, ſurpriſed and taken by 
Thomas Randolph, earl of Murray. It fell again into the hands of the 
Engliſh, who, in 1341, loſt it by a ſtratagem contrived by Sir William 
Douglas. 

The hero Kirkaldie, diſtinguiſhed the year 1573 by a gallant defence of 
this caſtle, which he kept, in hopes of mending the fortunes of his unhappy 
miſtreſs, then impriſoned in England. For three and thirty days he reſiſted 
all the efforts of the Scots and the Engliſh, excited by courage and emulation. 
At length, when the walls were battered down, the wells deſtroyed, and the 
whole rendered a heap of rubbiſh, he propoſed to periſh gloriouſly in the laſt 
entrenchment ; but the garriſon, which wanted his heroiſm, or had not the 
fame reaſon for deſpair, mutinied, and forced him to ſurrender, 

In 1650 it ſuſtained a fiege of above two months, againſt the parliament 
army, commanded by Cromwell, and ſurrendered at length on very honour- 
able zerms. | 
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DES EURIP T ION of 


The CHARTER HOUSE. 


CEE TOI 


HE Charter-Houſe is one of the nobleſt foundations ever eſtabliſhed at 
the expence of a private perſon, It was antiently a monaſtery for Fran- 
ciſcan friars, but at the diſſolution of religious houſes it was given to the earl of 


Suffolk, whoſe. heirs fold it to Thomas Sutton, Efq. a rich citizen of London, 
for the ſum of 13,000], In 1611 he procured a patent from king James J. 
to turn this houſe into an hoſpital, which was afterwards confirmed by act of 
parliament. He ſpent above 7,000], in fitting it up, and left lands and 
houſes to the yearly value of 4,500]. for the ſupport of eighty decayed gentle- 
men, and forty boys. 


The men have commodious apartments to refide in, and all the neceſſaries 
of life, except clothes, for which they have an allowance of 71, a year, with 
a gown» The boys are allo ſupported in the houſe, where they have apart- 
ments, and they are all inſtructed in claſſical learning. Twenty-nine of them, 
when properly qualified, are ſent to the univerſity, where they have 20), a 
year for their ſupport. The others are put out apprentices to ſuch trades as 


they chooſe, and with each is given the ſum of 4cl. 


As a further encouragement to the ſcholars brought up on this foundation, 
there are nine eccleſiaſtical preferments in the patronage of the governors, who, 
according to the conſtitution of the charity, are to confer them upon thoſe 
who receive their education in the ſchool. The penſioners and ſcholars are 
taken in at the recommendation of the governors, who appoint in rotation. 


It is neceflary to add, that as the revenues have increaſed of late years, the 
governors have added five men and four boys to the original number. 


The buildings of the Charter-Houſe are very irregular, and have little to re- 
commend them except their convenience and fituation. The rooms are well 
diſpoſed, and the court within, though ſmall, is very neat. In one corner 
of the court is a handſome chapel, in which, among others, is a very ſuperb 
monument erected to the memory of Mr. Thomas Sutton, the founder. In 
the front of theſe buildings is a very handſome ſquare, and behind, a large 
garden, which at once contribute both to the health and pleaſure of thoſe who 
receive the benefit of ſo valuable a foundation, 
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ANTIQUITIES in DUNS TAF. 
FAGE CASTLE, &c. 


N I. is a very pretty little ivory image, found in a ruinous part of the Caſtle of Dun. 
ſtaffage, or Stephen's Mount, in Scotland. In our deſcription of Dunſtaffage Caſt! 
we have given a particular account of this curious piece of Antiquity, to which we beg leaye 
to refer our readers. 


The coins, of which we have given a repreſentation, No. II. were among the firſt eyer 
known in Jamaica. When the Spaniards were in poſleſſion of that now important ifland, it 
is ſuppoſed their circulation was wholly carried on with copper money. Large quantities of 
it have been dug up in Spaniſh Town, the hills adjacent, and other parts; but no gold nor 
ſilver coin was found, that a late author of the hiſtory of that iſland ever heard of, nor doth 
it appear that the Engliſh forces who conquered the iſland acquired any booty of this ſort, 
It is probable, therefore, that either the Spaniards poſſeſſed none, or that what they had was 
carried away when they retired to Cuba. It is certain when they firſt withdrew, they were 
in expectation of being reinſtated again, which induced them to bury their copper money, 
and a liſt of theſe interments, with the marks by which they might be diſcovered, is {till pre- 
ſerved in a regiſter at Cuba, by way of aſcertaining and perpetuating the claim of the de- 
ſcendants under the original proprietors. 


The author above mentioned, thus deſcribes theſe copper coins, © They are extremely 
thin, and equal in weight to about one farthing each ſterling. Some of them are divided or 
cut ſo as to be current at one half, one third, and one fourth of the whole, and in general 
they are ſo much worn, ſo effaced with age and corroſion, that the characters and letters 
upon them are almoſt undiſtinguiſhable. One of the moſt perfect is here delineated, and 
the reverſes of two others. The inſcription appears to be“ Carolus ef Foanna, Hiſpaniarium 
Rex et Regina”—Charles and Joanna king and queen of the two Spains (old and new) for 
Mexico, or Nova Hiſpania, before the æra of this coin, was annexed to the Spaniſh domi 
nion. The coins were probably ſtruck ſoon after the year 1517, for in that year the em- 
peror Charles V. paſſed into Spain, and held the government jointly with his mother 
Joanna, who was the daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, and relict of Philip; with whom 
and Ferdinand ſhe reigned in common until their reſpective deaths, after which ſhe probably 
held the ſceptre in her own hands during the minority of her ſon Charles. 


Some of the pieces were inſcribed with Joanna only, others with Ferdinand and Joanna, 
and one hath been ſeen having three crowns placed fide by ſide on a parallel line, which the 
former remark may ſerve to illuſtrate. Several of theſe Spaniſh copper pieces are ſtamped 
with different marks, as an anchor, a key, a croſlet, &c. which perhaps were intended at 
different times to vary their current value, according to the ſcarcity, or plenty of money in 
the iſland ; but, whatever might have been their intention, it will at leaſt be ſome gratihca- 
tion to the curious to be acquainted with thoſe minutie. | 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


O F 


The CounTY of SUSSEX, 


— 


USSEX, ſo denominated from the South-Saxons, is a maritime county, having the 
Engliſh Channel on the ſouth, Surrey and part of Kent on the north, Hampſhire on 
the weſt, and Kent on the eaſt, It is a long tract of land, of about 80 miles from eaſt to 
weſt, and not above 24 where broadeſt, from north to ſouth; and its circumference is 
reckoned at about 158 miles. It is ſaid to contain 1,140,000 acres, and 21,540 houſes. It is 
divided into fix rapes, and theſe again ſubdivided into 65 hundreds, containing 312 
pariſhes, one city, eight boroughs, and four cinque ports, beſides other market towns. 
The city, boroughs and cinque ports ſend each two members to parliament, ſo that the 
whole county, including the. two knights of the ſhire, returns 28 members. The air of 
this county is generally pretty good, though often clouded with vapours, which arile from 
the ſea. The inhabitants have ſufficient plenty of fiſh and fowl, from the rivers, with 
which it is well furniſhed, and from the ſea; but though here is ſo large an extent of coaſt 
it cannot much boaſt of 1ts harbours, which are generally uncertain and dangerous, by 
reaſon of its ſhelves and rocks, as alſo the abundance of beach thrown by the ſouth weſt 
winds, The ſoil is tolerably fertile and agreeable to the huſbandman, but troubleſome to 
travellers in the winter, particularly in the part called the Weld, the land lying low, and 
the ways deep; but that called the Downs, on the ſea coaſt, is a very pleaſant champain 
country, yielding ſtore of corn and graſs, and feeding cattle in abundance. The middle 
parts have meadows and corn fields, and the north part woods and groves, where there 
are a great many iron-works; and they have very good powder-mills near Haſtings. The 
places ol note are, 


1. Horſham, 10 miles ſouth-weſt of Rygate in Surrey, and 38 ſouth-weſt of London, one 
of the largeſt towns in the county, and an antient borough by preſcription, which ſends 
two members to parliament. It ſtands in a fruitful foil, has a fine parochial church, a free- 
ſchool well endowed, and a good ſtone quarry, It has a prodigious quantity of poultry, 
and its market is on Saturday. 


2. Eaſt-Grinſted, 12 miles north-eaſt of Horſham, a borough alſo by preſcription, which 


ſends two members to parliament, and has a market on Thurſday, 


3. Midhurſt, 27 miles ſouth-weſt of Eaſt-Grinſted, a very antient borough, ſtanding 
upon a hill, ſurrounded with others. It is watered by the river Arun, ſends alſo two 
members to parliament, and has a market on Thurſday. 


4. Petworth, five miles eaſt of Midhurſt, has a market on Saturday, belonged formerly 
to the Piercy's, earls of Northumberland, and is chieſly famed for a noble ſeat of the duke 
of Somerſet, whoſe father, the late duke, married the heireſs of that family. 


5. Chicheſter, 10 miles ſouth of Midhurſt, and 63 ſouth-weſt of London, a city and a 
biſhop's ſee, and alſo a county of itſelf, which ſends two members to. parliament, It lies 
in a pleaſant valley, is walled about in a circular form, and is encompaſſed by the river 
Lavant, except on the north ſide. It 1s well and regularly built, and conſiſts chiefly of 
four large ſtreets, which center at the market-croſs. It is incorporated by the {tile of mayor, 
aldermen, and citizens, has markets on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, and its chief 
manufactures are malting and making needles. It has ſix churches, beſides the cathedral, and 
a harbour for ſhips. The cathedral is not large, but neat, and has a very high ſtone ſpire. 


6. Selſey, formerly the biſhop's ſec, from whence it was removed to Chicheſter in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. It lies in a peninſula, five miles ſouth of Chicheſter, and 
had its name from the fiſh called ſeals, which abound here: it is now famous for good 
lobſters and cockles. There are ſeveral old camps in the neighbourhood, ſuppoſed to be 
Roman and Daniſh, 
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general DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of SUSSEX. 


7. Arundel, eight miles caſt of Chicheſter, pleaſantly ſituate on the fide of a hill, and 
watered by the river Arun, where ſhips of 100 tons may ride. Its trade 1s conſiderable, 
and its markets are on Thurſday and Saturday. It 1s an antient borough by preſcription, 


by the ſtile of mayor and burgeſſes, and ſends two membets to parliament. It has this 
peculiar privilege, that the dignity of earl is annexed to the caſtle-honour and lordſhip of 


Arundel by act of parliament 7 Hen. VI. and belongs to the dukes of Norfolk and their 
eldeſt ſons, 


8. Tetring, fix miles eaſt of Arundel, has a market on Saturday, and a harbour for ſi1ps, 


| | 9. Steyning, five miles north-eaſt of Terring, an antient borough by preſcription, with 
l the ſtile of conſtable and burgeſſes, which ſends two members to parliament. It has a hand- 
| fome church, and a market on Tueſday. 


10. New Shorehani, five miles ſouth-eaſt of Steyning, ſends likewiſe two members to 


. parliament, being alſo an antient borough by preſcription, by the ſtile of conſtables and 
1 inhabitants. It ſtands commodiouſly on the ſhore, has a good harbour, and a dock for 


building men of war and merchant ſhips. 


11. Cuckfield, 12 miles north-eaſt of New Shorcham, has a market on Tueſday. 


12. Helmſton, or Brighthelmſton, five miles eaſt of Shoreham, on the coaſt, has a market 
on Thurſday, and a harbour for ſhips. It is a noted place for lea bathing, and within thele 
few years palt the principal nobility and gentry have relorted thither. 


13. Lewes, ſix miles north-eaſt of Helmſton, is pleaſant and healthy, lands on high 
| ground among other hills, and has a great many noblemens and gentlemens feats in and 
about it. It ſends two members to parliament, though it is not under the direction of à 
corporation, but is governed by the gentlemen of the town. It is large, populous and 
well built, has ſix pariſh churches, and a market on Saturday. 


14. Bramber, one mile ſouth-eaſt of Steyning, an antient borough by preſcription, that 
ſends two members to parliament, though it is ſo much reduced, that there are ſcarce 20 


houſes in it, and the inhabitants all very poor. 
15. Haylſham, 10 miles eaſt of Lewes, a ſmall town, with a market on Saturday. 


q 16. Eaſtbourn, fix miles fouth of Haylſham, another market-town, ſeated near the fea, 
# and noted for the birds called wheatears, which are caught here in great numbers. 


[ 17. Battel, 10 miles north-eaſt of Haylſham, ſo named from the great and deciſive battle, 
that was fought on the plain where the town ſtands, called Heathfield, between king Harold 
and William, duke of Normandy, which procured the latter the crown of England, thence 
called William the Conqueror. The town owes its original to a monaſtery, called Battel- 
abbey, which William built and endowed, and gave to the Benedictine monks, to pray for 
the ſouls of the ſlain. The market was formerly on Saturday, but now on Thurſday. 


18. Haſtings, five miles ſouth-eaſt of Battel, an antient town and one of the cinque ports, 
ſituate between a high cliff towards the ſea, and a high hill towards the land. Its harbour 
was formerly famous, but it has been ruined by violent ſtorms. The town has ſeveral good 
houſes, and conſiſts of two ſtreets, in each of which is a 1-panth church. It has markets on 
Wedneſday and Saturday. 


19. Winchelſea, fix miles north-eaſt of Haſtings, another of the cinque ports, in the 
corner of the county, where it borders on Kent. It was formerly famous, but now ſo 
reduced, that the inhabitants are but few, and the market has been long lince dilcontinued, 
though it ſtill ſends two members to parliament. 


20. Seaford, eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Lewes, another of the cinque ports, that ſends two 
members to parliament, as all the cinque ports do, of which there are eight, viz. four in 
Kent, and four in this county, though antiently there were but five, from whence they had 
their name. 


24. Rye, three miles north of Winchelſea, governed by a mayor and Jurats, and is alſo 
one of the cinque ports, It is commodioully ſituate upon a bay at the mouth of the Rother, 
yet it 1s but an ordinary town, inhabited moſtly by tſhermen : : however, it has two markets 
weekly, viz, on Wedneſday and Saturday. 
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DESCRIPTION of 


The VALLEY of STONES, near LINTON, 
in DEVONSUIRE. 


— — 2 


r Valley of Stones is in ſome meaſure indebted for the diſtiction to 
which it hath of late been raiſed, to Dr. Pococke, the biſhop of Upper 
Oſſory, who viſited it ſome years ſince with Dr. Mills the dean of Exeter. It 
is a groteſque and moſt romantick ſpot. It is a beautiful valley about half a 
mile in length, ſituated between two hills, covered with an immenſe quan- 
tity of ſtones, and terminated by rocks, which have the appearance of ruined 
caſtles, riſing at a great height; and preſenting a wild and pictureſque proſ- 
pect. At an opening between the rocks, towards the cloſe of the valley, there 
is a delightful view of the Briſtol Channel and the Welch coaſt. The ſcenery 
of the whole country in the neighbourhood of this curious valley is wonder- 


fully ſtriking. 


The country people call this valley the Deans, or Danes, and ſcarcely know 
it by any other name. Near it are ſome remains of Daniſh encampments : 
one of them, called Oldborough, in the neighbouring pariſh of Counteſbury, 
at the very northern extremity of Devonſhire, on a very lofty hill, is the 
moſt perfect ever ſeen. Our Engliſh hiſtorians ſay, that the Danes landed on 
this coaſt, and committed many depredations on it, particularly at Porlock 
and Watchet, in the gth and 1oth centuries. They paint their cruelties, in 
thoſe parts, in the ſtrongeſt colours, and deſcribe the poor inhabitants as ſuf- 
tering all the miſeries which fire and ſword could inflict, 


Kenwith Caſtle, in this county, (the exact ſituation of which cannot now be 
aſcertained) is mentioned by Camden in the following manner. © From hence 
(viz. Barnſtaple) the Taw paſling by Raleigh, which formerly belonged to its 
noble lords of the ſame name, but now to the famous family ſurnamed de 
Chicheſter, and after that enlarged by the Torridge, runs into the Severn fea, 
but finds not Kenwith Caſtle, mentioned by Aſſerius. Yet there was upon this 
coaſt a caſtle of that name, and ſo ſituated that there was no approaching it on 
any fide but the eaſt, Here, in the year 879, Hubba the Dane, who had 
harraſſed the Engliſh and cut oft many of them, was himſelf cut off. At the 
ſame time the Daniſh ſtandard called Reaſan (or the Raven) was took by 
the Engliſh.” 


— —— — 
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CORFE CASTLE, in DoRsETSEHIRk. 


HE time when this fortreſs was built, and the name of its founder, like 

many other circumſtances of Antiquity, lie at preſent under the veil of 
obſcurity, though ſome have ſuppoſed it the work of king Edgar, which is 
ſufficient to give it a great claim to Antiquity. The building ſtands on an 
eminence in the iſle (or rather peninſula) of Purbeck, famous for its quarries 
of ſtone, ſo much in uſe for paving and ſimilar purpoſes. It was not, moſt 
probably, erected till after the year 941. 

Whether Edgar erected this caſtle or not, we find that he refided in it, and 
bequeathed it to his widow Elfrida, whoſe firſt huſband, earl Athelwold, he 
had cut oft, to get poſſeſſion of that beautiful but cruel and ambitious woman. 
And here ſhe afterwards cauſed prince Edward his oftspring to be murdered, 
in order to raiſe her own ſon to the regal dignity. 

The prince unexpectedly calling one day alone at the caſtle, his mother-in- 
law preſſed him to alight from his horſe and ſtay there, but this he declined, 
being out on a hunting party, though thoſe of his train were at ſome diſ- 
tance : he could therefore only be prevailed on to take a cup of wine, which 
while he was drinking, a vile aſſaſſin, employed by Elfrida, ſtabbed him in 
the back. When he fell, his horſe dragged him as far as Corfe gate, Ac- 
cording to the beſt accounts his body was interred at Shaftſbury, with great 
funeral ſolemnity. 

The manor of Mouldham, near Corfe, was given by William the Con- 
queror to his carpenter Darand for the ſervice of repairing the timber work 
and cleanſing the gutters of Corfe Caſtle. Twenty-two perſons of rank, na- 
tives of Poictou and Anjou, king John's priſoners, were here cruelly ſtarved 
to death. 

Peter of Pomfret (or Pontefra&) a hermit, who propheſied that at a certain 
time (on Aſcenſion day) king John ſhould reſign his crown, was confined 
here; and though chance verified his prediction by a formal reſignation to the 
legate, who reſigned it to be holden of the papal fee, yet this ill-boding 
prophet and his fon were barbarouſly ſentenced to be hanged, after having been 
dragged at horſes tails through the ſtreets of Wareham. 

King Edward II. after having been fcrced to reſign his regal authority, was 
removed hither by order of his queen and Mortimer from Kennelworth Caſtle, 
and from hence to Barkeley Caſtle, where he was at laſt moſt cruelly murdered 
by Sir John Maltravers and Sir Robert Gurney. 

The place has often been granted from the crown, to which it frequently 
reverted by eſcheat or otherwiſe. The lord of the manor is at preſent, by in- 
heritance, lord lieutenant of the iſle of Purbeck, having power to appoint all 
officers, to determine all actions by bailiffs or deputies, and ſtill holds the 
right of all ſhipwrecks in the iſle, and an exemption from the court of admi- 
ralty. It holds every privilege in common with the Cinque Potts. 

Queen Elizabeth gave this caſtle with the manor and town of Corſe, to St. 
Chriſtopher Hatton and his heirs. He repaired it; but dying without iſſue 
left it to his wife. The manor and caſtle have devolved by a regular ſuc- 
ceſſion to Henry Banks, Eſq. great grandſon of lord chief juſtice Banks, 
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Deſcription of BIRKEHEDDE PRIORY, in Chefhire. 


2 part of this building ſeems to have been a portion of the church or chapel of the 
priory. Towards the left are the remains of what appears to have been a confeſſio- 
nal ſeat, the entrance being through the Gothic arch, and a ſmall window was probably 
the opening through which the penitent held communication with the eccleſiaſtic. Leland 
ſuppoſes this monaſtery to have been ſubordinate to Cheſter abbey ; but it is accounted 
a free priory by Tanner. 


The houſe was allo called Byrkett, Brycheved, and Burket-wood Priory. It was dedi— 
cated to St. Mary and St. James, and founded by Hamon Maſſey, the third baron of Dur- 
ham-Maſſey, who placed 16 religious there. Thele were Benedittine monks, as ſome relate; 
but from the beſt authorities, it appears rather that they were canons of the order of St. 
Auguſtine. 


Beſides the charter of the founder, granting to the community certain lands and the 
advowlon of the church of Bowdon, there is alſo another allowing them to make choice of 
their own prior, by which circumſtance it ſhould ſeem the permiſſion of the pope, that had 
been already obtained for the ſame purpoſe, was not ſufficient without ſuch a confirma- 
tion. 


There is the following obſervation annexed to a view of this building in The Vale Royal 
of England: Where the paſſage lies over into Lancaſhire unto Liverpool we ſtep over into 
Birket-wood, where hath been a famous priory, the foundation of which I am not yet in- 
{trutted for; but now a very goodly demeſne, and which is come by deſcent from the 
Worſleys, men of great poſſeſſions, now to a gentleman of much worth, Thomas Powel, 
Eſq. the heir of the antient ſeat of Horſley, in the county of Flint.” But a great part of the 
ſtructure has been deſtroyed ſince that period. 


The annual revenues here were eſtimated at the diſſolution, at gol. 13s. according to 
Dugdale, Speed accounts them 1021. 16s. 10d. The fite was granted to Ralph Worlley, 
in the g6th year of king Henry VIII. From them it came to Mr. Powel abovementioned, 
and ſince, by purchaſe, into the Price's family. 


_—_— 


Deſcription of the NEW, or WATER-TOWER, at Cheſter. 


HE outſide of this tower is broken into a number of uncouth angles, of which thoſe 
who have ſurveyed it obſerve, that the purpoſe of defence could not have been at all 
anſwered by that diſpoſition. 


It was erected by John Helpſtone, a maſon, who, # ſeems, built it for the ſtipulated 
ſum of one hundred pounds, at the expence of the city. The following deſcription of it is 
given in the Vale Royal of England: 


From the north gate weſtward, the well extendeth to another tower, and another from 
thence to the turning of the wall ſouthward, at which corner ſtandeth another fine turret, 
called the New Tower, and was pitched within the channel of Dee-Water ; which New 
Tower was built in or near the place in the river, which was the quay, whereunto veſſels of 
great burden, as well of merchandize as others came cloſe up ; which may the rather ſeem 
probable, as well by a deeper foundation of ſtone-work, yet appearing from the foot of that 
tower, reaching a good diſtance into the channel, as alſo by great rings of iron, here and 
there faſtened to the ſides of the ſaid tower, which if they ſerved not for the faſtening of ſuch 
vellels 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &«C. 


veſſels as then uſed to approach to the ſame quay, I cannot learn what other uſe they ſhout 
be for.” The ſame work informs us“ The Water Gate is in the welt ſide of the city, where. 
unto, in times paſt, great veſſels might come at full ſea; but now ſcarcely ſmall boats are 
able to come, the ſands have ſo choaked the channels; and although the citizens have be. 
ſtowed marvellous great charges in building this New Tower, which ſtandeth in the ve ry 
river between this gate and the north gate, yet all will not IE ; and therefore all the {kip; 
come to a place called the New Quay, fix miles from the city.“ 


It is to be remarked that the river Dee, after a courſe of near 60 miles, falls into St. 
George's channel, about 16 miles below Cheſter, which would furniſh that city with a {ins 
port indeed, wete it not for the bar at the entrance. 


— — 


Deſcription of CHESTER CASTLE, in Che/hrre, 


HES TER Caſtle ſtands on the banks of the river Dee, and near it is a ſtone bridge con- 
liſting of twelve arches, that leads to the great gate, on which bridge is a lofty tower, 
and beneath it are engines to raiſe water for the uſe of the inhabitants. 


Cheſter was a portion of the kindom of Mercia while the heptarchy laſted, and ſuſfered 
much by the Danes. Leofric held it under Canute; and William the Conqueror gave the 
city to Hugh Lupus, his nephew (whom he made earl of Cheſter) to hold it as a royalty, 
or county palatine, as freely as he himfelf did England, which was explained © by the ſword” 
though certainly the Conqueror had bound himſelf to rule by the laws of the land. 


The caſtle, though ſuppoled to have been built before that period, was at leaſt much re- 
paired by this Lupus.“ The gatehouſe (ſays an author who wrote in 1656) is at the entrance, 
and here once was the exchequer : there is a deep well in this court. On the left hand is the 
fhire-hall for the hearing and determining of cauſes, and at the end the new exche queer: 
All theſe are in the baſe court. Then there is a draw-bridge into the inner ward, where ar: 


lodgings for the juſtices when they come ; and here 1s the conllable's dwelling. 


The following deſcription, which is more full and copious, is allo given by the ſame 
author, and has been copied by modern compilers : 


« On the ſouth ſide of the city, near the river Dee, and upon a high bank or rock of 
lone, is a ſtrong and ſtately caſtle. It is round in form; the bafe court is likewiſe incloſed 
with a circular wall, which, to this day, retaineth one teſtimony of the Romans magnificence ; 
which, by the teſtimony of all writers I have hitherto met with, bears the name of Julius 
Cæſar's tower.” | Surely thoſe writers muſt forget what buſinels Julius had upon his hands, 
and how little leiſure he could have whilſt employed againſt a watchful enemy for erecting any 
tower on this illand.] © Beſides this, (ſays he) there remain yet many goodly buildings ; 
one of which contains all eommodious rooms for the lodging and ule of the juſtices of aſſize 
twice a year. Another part is a hall, where the court of the Common Pleas and goal de- 
Iivery, and allo the ſheriffs of the county's court, with other buſineſſes for the county ot 
Cheſter, arc conſtantly kept and holden. And next to the ſouth end of the hall is a leſs but 
neat and convement hall, where 1s holden the prince's court of Exchequer, with other rooms 
for keeping the records of that court. Within the precincts of this calle is alſo the king's 
priſon for the county of Cheſter, witk the office of the prothonotary, &c.“ Gardens and 
orchards are added to this delcription, and 1t 15 juſtly oblerved by the author that this place 
being the ſeat of many great princes, doubtlels the apartments now (and even in his time) 
in ruins, were adequate to their magnificence. But here let the reader pauſe ; it was the 
the magnificence of former times, far unlike to ours, and little connected with convenience. 
What ſhould we now think of a ſovereign prince lying on a bed of ſtraw, and his ground- 
tloor regal-chamber, though ſupported on elegant pillars, lolty columns, and graced with 
carved ceilings, yet wet, unwholelome beneath and fſtrew ed with green ruſhed, or at 
the belt (as ſometimes were the nuptial beds) with ſweet herbs or flowers, in compliment 4 
luperior dignity. Go, Yeoman of England, now free, though once a ſlave to feudal tenures : 


Go! and recline your head upon your teather-bed and Polch VIEW vour boarded and 
wainſe otted 


Deſeription of The VICAR's HOUSE and COCKERMOUTH CASTLE. 


wainſcotted chamber ; and envy not the repole of ſuch Barons, or ſuch Princes! Let us all 


thank heaven, which in the maturity of time has taught us to make Shew lubſervient to Ulc, 
and by the introduction of arts, to unite Elegance with Convenience. 


„ find (ſays the foregoing writer) that the caſtle and its precinéts were reſerved out o 
that charter of king Henry VII. by which the city was made a county of itſelf; and accord- 
ingly hath ever ſince been uſed for the king's majeſty's ſervice of the county of Cheſter, and 
elteemed a part thereof, and not of the County, but of the City.” 


As the caſtle is built of a red ſtone which is very loft, ſo it is continually talling to decay. 
As a Fortrels, 1t 1s indeed of no Account, but it deſerves preſervation as a venerable Remain 


of Antiquity. 


— Sn th _ 


Deſcription of The VICAR's HOUSE, at Portland, 


CCORDING to the appearance of theſe remains one might be led to judge that the 

ſtructure once lerved the purpoſe of a chapel. There is a tradition among the peo« 

ple of the county, that it was one of thoſe handſome buildings which were deſtroyed during 

the civil wars in the reign of king Charles I. and the compiler of the deſcriptions publiſhed 

under the name of Groſe, has taken notice, that it might have undergone that fate either 
as a chapel or the parſonage houle. 


It was in the year 1642 that the parliament ſeized the caſtle here, and it was at that time 
probably that the place was thus mixed. It appears alſo that Dr. Humphrey Henchman, 
who was inducted as rector, in 1641, paid 200l. for his compolition, being ſequeſtered ac- 
cording to the manner of the times; and he was ſucceeded in 1643, by a perſon of the name 


of Henry Way. 


The royaliſts recovering the caſtle, 1t was kept by them tor the king during the troubles, 
and was one of che laſt that ſurrendered at the cloſe of the war when his affairs became del. 


» 


PC rate. 


We have already obſerved that while this building is commonly fuppolerl to be 
the parſonage houle, the people commonly calling it the Vicar's houſe, yet the living is a 
rectory. 


Deſcription of COCKERMOUTH CASTLE, in Cumberland, 


OCKERMOUTII is a place of great Antiquity, fituate on the river Coker, from 
whence its name is derived, and which divides the town into two parts, having a con- 
venient {tone-bridge over it. 


This building ſtands on the weſt fide of the Coker, on a mount which appears to be the 
work of art. The walls, which are flanked by ſeveral ſquare towers, incloſe an area of 
abou 500 yards. There are hive ſhields over the gates, having the arms of the Moultons, 
Umkrevilles, Lucys, and Percys. It is vaulted with ribbed arches, and detended by a port- 
cullis. In one of the habitable rooms in this gate a court 1s held twice every year by the 
auditor, There are two deep dungeons on each fide, which might contain 30 perſons. The 
proviſions of the priſoners were thrown to them down two narrow thts, which allo ſerved 
to convey light and air to their wretched dwelling. There are two courts within the walls, 
in the firſt of which are ſome modern tenements: the manſion, now demoliſhed, ſtood in the 
ſecond court. The kitchen was accommodated with a vaſt chimney, doubrlets ciedicated to 
the purpoſes of antient praiſe-worthy hoſpitality. There 1s a vault below, which 1s gene- 
rally luppoled to have been the chapel. It receives light only from one window, and is 
lupported by one large column, 


The 


ANTIOQOUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &e. 


The place being held for king Charles I. was beſieged and taken in the civil wars, in 
1648; the greater part of it was then burnt, and it has never ſince undergone a repair; 
though, as the compiler of Groſe's deſcriptions has told us, the ear] of Egremont cauſed 
the rubbiſh to be removed from the inner court, and the outward walls to be new pointed. 


As the ſame writer has recited, this was the baronial caſtle of the honour of Cockermouth, 
built ſoon after the conqueſt; | he ſays by William de Maſchines who poſſeſſed that honour 
by gilt of his brother Ranulph, earl of Cumberland] but this is uncertain. However, he 
had polleſſion of it, and from him it came to Gilbert Pipard, for want of heirs male, and, 
by the like defeR, to Richard de Lucy, whoſe daughter and coheireſs, marrying Richard de 
Moulton, had a ſon by the ſaid Richard, and, according to Madox's Baronia, Edward IIT 
granted him this honour, together with-the manor of Pappe Caſtle. He died without iſſue, 
and the eſtate coming to Maud, his ſiſter, ſhe was married to Gilbert Umtreville, and after- 
wards to Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, on whom and his heirs, after levying a fine, 
the caſtle and honour of Cockermouth, and other portions of her inheritance, were ſettled, 
on condition of their bearing the arms of Lucy. And here the poſſeſſion continued til} 
Jocelyne, the daughter and ſole child of the laſt earl, carried it in marriage to Charles Sey- 
mour, duke of Somerſet; and by the death of Algernon, the laſt duke without male heirs, it 
deſcended, as did the title of earl of Egremont, to Sir Charles Windham, baronet. 


It has been juſtly obſerved that the ſituation of Cockermouth is beautiful. There is a 
public walk beneath the Darwent of conſiderable extent. On one hand, the river falls 
in caſcades, on the other, fertile meadows are terminated by a riſing ground, covered 
with wood. Rocks, interſperſed with trees, appear at one end of this walk; at the ruins of 
the caſtle, impending over the river, a bridge of two arches and the town of Darwent finiſh 
the variegated landſcape, | 


- 
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Deſcription of BEAUCHIEF PRIORY, in Derby/hare, 


£ are at preſent but few remains of this priory, the church excepted, In this, 
however, they ſtill perform divine ſervice. 


The htuation is about three miles to the north-weſt of Dronfield, in Derbyſhire. The 
houſe owed its foundation to the fall of Thomas a Becket, who was ſlain in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, Thomas Ranulph, one of thoſe who was concerned in this deed, inſtituting this 
priory by way of explation, dedicating it to St. Thomas the Martyr. 


Being once founded, it was not without other endowments beſides thoſe of its founder. 
The hamlet of Greenhall, with all rights and privileges, was granted to it by Thomas 
Chaworth, for the maintenance of one canon perpetually, to celebrate maſs for his ſoul, 
the ſouls of his parents, wife, children, &c, This gift was confirmed by king Edward II. 
as well as by another of the Chaworth family. As there were many converts from judailm 
in this country, about the time of king Henry III. he ſent orders to the abbots and priors ol 
ſeveral convents to entertain them, the royal finances not being in a ſtate to ſupport ſuch an ex- 
pence. It ſeems that theſe were to be billetted on them ſomewhat in the manner of quarter: 
Ip g loldiers, for a penſion or daily ſubſiſtance. The firſt order of this kind, we find, was but 
little regarded, a ſecond writ was therefore iſſued, to which the religious, apprehenſive 0! 
the king's diſpleaſure, paid more attention. It is recorded that one John Clerk was pilleted 
on the monaſtery of Beauchief at this period. 


By a ſurvey taken at a viſitation in the reign of king Henry VIII. it appears that there were 
then in this houſe 14 religious. According to Dugdale, the revenues were valued at the 
diſſolution at 126l. gs. 4d, Speed ſays at 1571. 10s. ad. per annum, and was then granted 
to Sir Nicholas Strelley. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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TE SHIRE or LINLITHGOW, 9 

ok WEST LOTHIAN. f 
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EST-LOTHIAN is bounded on the norih by the Forth; on the eaſt and ſouth by 
Mid-Lothian ; on the welt by part of Clyd{dale; and on the north-welt by Stirling- 
ſhire; extending about fourteen miles in length, and thirteen in breadth. 


It is in general a pleaſant country, and abounds with corn and paſtures, coal, lime-ſtone, 
and ſalt ; with great plenty of fiſh, with which it is ſupplied by the ſea and rivers. In the 
reign of king James VL a mine was diſcovered here winch yielded a great deal of {ilver- 


The principal places in this county are the following, viz. Linlithgow, from which the 
ſhire takes its name, its ſituation on the ſide of a lake, ſixteen miles to the welt of Edin- 
burgh, and is remarkable for its antient palace, ſeated on an iſland in the midſt of the lake, 
which has an aſcent of ſeveral ſteps in the form of an amphitheatre. The palace was mag- | 
nificently built of hewn ſtone by ſeveral kings, and completed by James VI. The porch þ 
bears the name and arms of king James V. encircled with the orders of the garter, St. An- E 
drew, St. Michael, and the Golden Fleece, of all which James V. was a companion. In the | 
inner-court, which is larger than that of Hampton-Court, is a fountain adorned with ſeveral i 
ſtatues, and at each of the four corners a tower, with fine apartments, Adjoining to the { 
palace 1s St. Michael's church, a noble ſtructure with a very high ſteeple. In the town is 
alſo a quadrangular court adorned with a curious fountain: on the ſouth-ſide is the Tol- 
booth or town-houſe, neatly built of hewn ſtone, with a very high ſteeple, in which are 
bells and a very fine clock. In this ſtructure the ſheriffs and magiſtrates of the town keep 
their courts. This place 1s the ſeat of a preſbytery conſiſting of nineteen pariſhes. There 
is a large ſtreet half a mile in length, from the one end of the town to the other, adorned 
with handſome buildings, from each fide of which ſeveral lanes open a paſſage to pleaſant 
gardens. 


The lake itſelf is a mile in length and a quarter of a mile over, and abounds with perch 
and other ſort of fiſh; and on the north ſide is a park belonging to the palace. 


The town has the appearance of great trade, with a harbour for ſhips near the caſtle of 
Blackneſs, where is a large cuſtom-houſe, with other houſes for the uſe of the merchants. 
Here is a manufacture of linen, which the water of this lake is reckoned ſo extraordinary 
for bleaching, that a great deal of it is brought from other parts hither to be bleached. 


Blackneſs is a ſtrong caſtle in a peninſula on the coaſt. It belongs to the crown, and has 
been often uſed for a priſon of ſtate ; but is at preſent neglected, and is ſaid to reſemble at 
a diſtance a great fhip unrigged. | 


Queen's Ferry is a royal burgh on the ſouth-fide of the river Forth, ten miles to the weſt 
of Edinburgh, where the queens of Scotland generally embarked when they went to their 
palaces on the other fide of the Forth; and it is now a common paſſage at all times of tide 
from Lothian to Fife. 


Severus's or Adrian's wall, which extended acroſs this part of Scotland, began at the 
Forth near Queen's-Ferry, and extended thirty-ſix Scots miles to Dumbarton, at the frith 
of Clyde, for covering the provincial Britons againſt the incurſions of the Pitts. It was 
built with ſtone ten feet thick, and had watch-towers within call of one another, where cen. 
tinels kept watch day and night; it had alfo a court of guard to lodge a ſufficient number of 
loldiers againſt any ſudden alarms, and ſtrong forts able to receive a whole army; with a 
good ditch twelve feet wide before it. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


OF 


Tun SHIRE or PEEBLES, os 
TWEEDALE. 


HE ſhire of Peebles is called allo Tweedale, from the river Tweed, which riſes at 

a place called Tweed's-Crols, and runs from weſt to eaſt through this country, 

Peebleſhire is bounded on the eaſt by the ſhire of Selkirk; on the ſouth by Annandale, 

in the ſhire of Dumfries; on the welt by Clydſdale ; and on the north by Mid-Lothian ; 

extending about twenty-eight miles in length, and eighteen where broadeſt. It contains 
ſeventeen pariſh churches, which are all included in the preſbytery of Peebles, 


It enjoys a temperate and clear air. It in general riſes in hills, many of which are az 
verdant as the downs of Suſſex, and intermixed with pleaſant vallies, fruitful in corn 
and graſs. The chief mountain here 1s Braidalb, from whence may be ſeen the ſeas on 
both ſides of the iſland. This ſhire has plenty of lime-ſtone ; the grain is chiefly oats and 
barley : the inhabitants have black cattle, milk, cheeſe, and butter, The ſIfeep feed in 
flocks on the hills, and are much prized both for their Heſh and wool, 


Several rivers which fall into the Tweed ſupply the country with plenty of ſalmon; and 
a lake, called The Weſt-Water-Loch, ſo abounds with cels, and other fiſh, in the month 
of Auguſt, that, during the weſt wind, they are ſaid to enter the river Yarrow, which runs 
from the lake, in ſuch ſhoals, that they are ready to overturn the people who go in to catch 
them. There is another lake called Lochgenen, from its being ſeated on a hill named 
Genen, and from it a river runs that falls from a precipice into Annandale, the height of 


250 paces, ſo that fiſh are frequently killed by the fall of the water, 


The only town of note here is Peebles, a royal burgh and market-town, ſeated in a very 
pleaſant plain, on the banks of the Tweed, over which it has a ſtone bridge of five arches, 
and near a river of its own name, upon which it has two bridges. It ſtands twenty-two 
miles to the ſouth of Edinburgh, and was formerly remarkable for its three churches, three 
gates, three ſtreets, and three bridges; but the town is at preſent ſmall, not very well built 
or inhabited, though it has ſome good houſes, as well as a handſome pariſh-church, and is 
the ſeat of a preſbytery. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


O F 1 


TH SHIKE of PER TH: | 


HIS is a large, plentiful, and rich country, bounded on the eaſt by Angus; on the | 

ſouth-eaſt by Kinroſsſhire and Fife; on the ſouth by Clackmannanſhire, Stirlingſhire, | 

and the river and frith of Forth; on he weſt and fouth-welt by Argyleſhire, Lenox, and 

1 Dumbartonſhire; and on the north-weſt and north by Lochabar and Badenoch; and on 

the north-eaſt by Mar. According to Camden, it extends fitty-two miles in length from 

eaſt to welt, and about forty-eight in breadth from north to ſouth. It contains Perth Proper, 

part of Gowry, Strathern, Athol, Breadalbin, and Menteith, in which are five preſbyteries, 
and eighty-eight pariſh-churches. | 

This county, whole hereditary ſheriff is the duke of Athol, is fruitful both in corn and 705 
paſture, the former in the low lands, and the latter on the high grounds; and is interſperſed | 
with fruit-trees, groves, lakes, and rivers, 

The principal rivers of this county are the Tay, which is the longeſt in all Scotland, 
and riſes in the mountains of Breadalbin : and after ſpreading itſelf into a lake of the ſame 
name, fifteen miles in length, and near fix in breadth, it runs near forty miles, excluſive 
of its turnings and windings, into the frith of Tay. The Keith, which is famous for its 
ſalmon fiſhery, has a cataract near the Blair of Dromond, the noiſe of which is ſo loud as to 
{tun thoſe who coms near it. The river Ern riles from the lake called Lochern, which is 
about ſeven miles in length and one broad, in the mountainous country of Strathern, and 
falls into the Tay, after a courſe of thirty-four miles from eaſt to welt, and its being joined 
by ſeveral rivers in its paſſage. 

Perth Proper, the firſt diviſion of this ſhire, has the Carle of Gowry on the north-eaſt ; 
Angus on the eaſt; Strathern on the welt ; Athol on the north; and the frith of Fay on 
the ſlouth. It is about twenty miles from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, and fifteen where 
broadeſt. 

Dunkeld ſtands on the north-ſide of the Tay, after it has received the Almund, twelve | | 
miles to the north of Perth, and about forty from Edinburgh. It is ſeated at the foot of the 
Grampian hills, and is ſurrounded with woods. This is the chief market town of the High- 


lands, and has been much adorned with ſtately buildings by the duke of Athol. Ir is the 1 
ſeat of a preſbytery containing twenty pariſhes. i 

Perth is a royal burgh, and the county-town where the ſheriff keeps his courts. It is 'N 
frequently called St. John's town, from a church built there dedicated to St. John, and "1 
ſtands thirty miles to the north of Edinburgh. It is agreeably ſeated between two meadows 4 
on the fouth bank of the Tay, and at a full tide veſſels of burthen may come up to it. Par— 1 
liaments have often been held there, and it is at preſent the ſeat of a preſbytery, containing "Ni 
twenty-one pariſhes, Here is a hne town-houſe. St. John's church, which ſtands in the ' 
middle of the town, is divided into two. The inhabitants carry on the linen manufacture, i 
and the merchants have a conſiderable trade to the Baltic. 1 

About a mile from Perth is Scone or Scoon, which is feated on the north bank of the 4 
Tay, and is thought to be in the centre of the kingdom. It was antiently famous for its 1 


abbey, founded by king David I. for the monks of the order of St. Auguſtine, where the 
kings of Scotland were crowned. There is allo a fine palace, belonging to the crown, the * 
front of which towards the chapel 1s 200 feet long, the dining-room forty feet in length, and L 
all the apartments ſpacious and magnificent, but built aſter the antient manner. The gal- 
lery of this palace is 175 feet long, and the ceiling painted above 200 years ago. It was in 
the chapel belonging to this palace that king Charles II. took the covenant. 
There are two caſtles on the banks of the Ern, one of them Tullibardin, the antient ſeat 
of the Murrays, which gives title of marquis to the eldeſt ſon of the duke of Athol; and 
the other is Duplin caſtle, the ſeat of the earl of Kinnoul, to whom it gives title of viſcount; 
the houſe of the latter is adorned with the fineſt paintings and carving, and his lordſhip has 
a park well planted with trees, and walled round. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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THE ISLES or ORKNEY and 
SHE TLAND. 
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f Orcades or Orkney-Iſlands, with thoſe of Shetland, make one ftewartry, and fend 
| one member to parliament ; the former lie north of Dungſby-Head, in Caithnelsfhire, 
the moſt northern promontory of Scotland, between fifty-eight degrees twenty-ſeven mi- 
nutes, and fifty-nine degrees ten minutes, of north latitude, and between the firſt degree 
thirty minutes, and the ſecond degree fifty minutes welt longitude. They are divided from 
the continent by the ſtraight called Pentland-Frith, which 1s twenty-four mules long, and 
from twelve to ſixteen in breadth. They are reckoned about go in number, and contain an 
area of 600 ſquare miles; but they are not all inhabited, a conſiderable number, which arc 
called Holms, being only uſed for paſture for ſheep and goats. 

The longeſt day among them exceeds eighteen hours by ſome minutes, and during the 
greateſt part of June one may lee to read at midnight without a candle. The winters have 
lels ſhow than rain, which ſometimes falls in violent ſpouts, and the wind is often very 
boiſterous. But nothing can be a finer light in calm weather, than to fee the ſea in the nar- 
now ſounds and paſſages between the iſlands, where the different tides run as from a ſluice, 
as well one way as the other, and the boats flying along thoſe rapid currents, like an arrow 
out of a bow; it being as impoſſible to row againit them, as to ſhoot London-Bridge againſt 
the ſteep fall at low water. 

The inhabitants are well proportioned, and of a healthy conftitunon ; but as they feed 


very much upon ſalt meat and fiſh, eſpecially the poorer ſort, they are ſubject to the 


ſcurvy : but living with great frugality, they generally enjoy life to a great age, and ſeldom 
die of the dottor. The generality of the people ſpeak Engliſh, with the Scotch accent, but 
many of them uſe the Daniſh or Norwegian tongue among themſelves, which they have 
retained ever ſince the Norwegians firſt peopled theſe iſlands. The people of diſtinction are 
hoſpitable and obliging, and even the vulgar are generally civil. They dreſs like the Low- 
landers, only ſome of them wear a kind of ſandals made of ſeal-ſkin, which they tie about 
their feet with leather thongs. They are able and ſtout ſoldiers; and the common people, 
who are very laborious, undergo great hazards as well as fatigues at ſea. 

Several gentlemen have eſtates on thele iſlands ; but the king is proprietor, and one half 
of the whole belongs to the crown, belides the biſhop's rates, which amount to about nine 
thouſand Scotch marks, per annum. There is here a yearly roupe, or fale by auction, ot 
Orkney rents, and the higheſt bidder 1s preferred to be the king's ſteward for the time, and, as 
ſuch, is the principal judge of the country. The churches of both the Orkney and Shetland- 
Hands were formerly under the government of a biſhop, whoſe cathedral was St. Magnus, 
in Kirkwall. There are in all 2 churches, and about a hundred chapels in the 


country, making up in the whole about eighteen pariſhes. 


We now come to the Shetland or Zetland Iſles, which are about forty-ſix in number, with 
many holms, or little uninhabited iſlands, on which cattle are fed, and barren rocks. They 
lie tothe north-eaſt of Scotland, between the fifty-ninth degree fifty minutes, and the ſixtieth 
degree forty-eight minutes north latitude, and between fifty minutes eaſt, and one degree 
lifty minutes weſt longitude. 

There are only twenty-ſix of theſe iſlands inhabited, and of theſe there are only three or 
four of note, whoſe principal towns are little better than villages, frequented by the many 
ſtrangers employed in the fiſhery : yet ſome learned men have contended for theſe being 
the Ultima-Thule of the antients, in which they placed their Elyſian-Fields ; and the ſur- 
priſing length of the days during the months of June and July, when the people can {ce to 
read by the midnight-lights, probably raiſed an opinion, that the inhabitants enjoycd cver- 
Wee, day. In the mean time it muſt be obſerved, that theſe iſlands, which, during four 
months in the year, enjoy almoſt perpetual day, are during our winter involved in darknch, 
and encompaſſed by ice, ſtorms, and tempeſts; not a ſhip is to be ſeen near them, their lea 
not being navigable in moſt of the ſounds. 

The chief iſland, called Shetland, and alſo Mainland, is above ſixty miles in length, and 
twenty were broadeſt ; but is much indented by bays. It is for the molt part full of bogs and 
mountains, except on the ſhores, and is therefore hitter for paſture than corn, with which the 
inhabitants are chiefly ſupplied from the Orkneys ; but they have barley and oats of chelt 
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US CRIEFTTHON of 


CARLENG FORD CASTLE; in 
the CounTY of LouTH. 


ARLINGFORD Caſtle, called alſo King's-Caſtle, is ſaid to have been 


built by a king of England, about the reign of king John, and it is 


generally believed it was built by order of that prince, when he was in this 
kingdom about the year 1210. Formerly it muſt have been a very fine pile 
of building, and ſeems by its ſituation deſigned to defend a narrow paſs at 
the foot of the mountains, cloſe by the ſea, where but a very few men can 
march abreaſt, dangerous rocks and a deep ſea being below on one fide, and 


very high mountains on the other, the leaſt 700 yards perpendicular. 


The ſoundation of it is a folid rock, waſhed by the ſea, and ſome of the 
walls are eleven feet thick. On one fide of it there appears to have been a 
platform or battery, which ſome time or other may have been adapted for the 
defence of the harbour, which is one of the fineſt in Ireland. The old town 
of Carlingiord ſeems to have been originally all ſmall caſtles, which appears 
to have been the common kind of habitations in this country, and the manner 
of building in thoſe days; Dundalk formerly having alſo been full of the like 


ſort of dwellin gs. 


On the oppoſite end of the town to that of the caſtle, there is ſtill to be 
ſeen the ruinous remains of a fine monaſtery; and not far from it, upon the 
ſummit of a neighbouring hill, a ſpacious burying ground, and a little church 
or chapel adjoining to it. By reaſon of the poſition and height of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, the inhabitants of this town, great part of the ſummer 


ſeaſon, loſe fight of the ſun ſeveral hours before he ſets in the horizon. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c 


DESUSLHP I UN::Tco- 


MULTIFAINHAM MONASTERY, in the 
CounTyYy of WESTMEATH. 


__ 


HIS abbey was built by John Delemar, a gentleman of conſiderable pro- 
perty in the year 1511; he beſtowed it on ſome monks of the order of 

St. Francis, who increaſed their numbers, and lived upon the charity (or 
rather ſpoils) of the neighbouring people. It was in this abbey the rebellion 
was hatched in the year 1641, which occaſioned the horrid maſſacre that is 
remembered to this day. Soon after this the building became ruinous. He 
erected a neat plain houſe within a quarter of a mile of the abbey, where they 
retired, and now live in eaſe and plenty. They are in general of very mean 
parentage, but their ſuperior is a gentleman of one of the moſt honourable 
families in Ireland, a ſenſible, well-bred man, who has retired from the buſtle 
of the world, to ſpend the remainder of his days in doing good actions. It is 
a very large pile of building, entirely in the Gothic order, in the centre of 
which is a very high tower, with winding ſtairs quite up to the top; the 
tower was probably intended to prevent any ſurprize, (a caution which was 
very neceſſary in the diſtracted times in which the firſt inhabitants of it lived) 
as you can ſee twenty miles round. In the part which was their chapel, the 
founder is buried; on his tomb is cut the date of the building, year when he 


died, and his coat of arms, in a rude manner, 


It is ſituated forty-ſeven miles from Dublin, and ſeven from Mullingar, in 
a moſt beautiful ſporting country, on the banks of the river Gane, within a 
mile of the great lake Donore, which produces excellent trout, pike, bream, 


eels, and an innumerable quantity of perch. 


This lake, the abbey, and the country round about it, is the propgrty of 
Sir James Nugent, Bart. of Donore. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 
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The NEW EXCHANGE, at BRISTOL. 


HIS is a ſpacious and convenient edifice for all the purpoſes of merchan- 
diſe. The act for building it was obtained in 1733, after which a ſub- 
ſcription was ſet on foot, and the foundation laid on the roth of March 1741, 
having a ſtone with a Latin inſcription, of which the following is a tranſlation : 


« In the reign of George II. the pious, proſperous, auguſt vindicator of 
liberty and commerce, both at home and abroad, Henry Combe, mayor, 
A. D. 1741, laid the firſt ſtone of This edifice, erected by the vote of the 
citizens, and at the public expence.” 


This building was finiſhed on the 23d of September 1743. It is built 
wholly of free-ſtone, and has four entrances, with rooms for ſhops over it like 
the Royal-Exchange in London. At the grand entrance are two ſpacious 
apartments, one of which is uſed for a tavern, and the other as a coffee- 
houſe. The whole expence of erecting this edifice, with the © ona of 
ground, &c. amounted to near 50,000]. 


The Quay is above half a mile in length, fituated on the confluence of the 
rivers Avon and Frome, between which there is a draw-bridge, It is one of 
the moſt commodious in England, and the cranes on the wharfs are remark- 
ably good, being conſtructed under the direction of that ingenious artiſt Mr. 
Padmore. As ſhips are obliged to paſs through the bridge, the magiſtrates 
have appointed officers to draw it up upon their approach, who are paid from 
the city-chamber. 


Queen's-Square is a very handſome place, being ſurrounded with good 
buildings inhabited by gentry and merchants. The houſes are fronted partly 
with brick and partly with ſtone, and the ſquare is reckoned larger than any 
in London, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields excepted. On the north-fide of it is the 
cuſtom-houſe, and the area is laid out in graſs-plats and gravel-walks. In the 
centre is a curious equeſtrian ſtatue of king William, executed by Ryſbrack. 
There are in this city no leſs than eighteen charitable foundations, generally 


called hoſ; pitals. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPT1O:N of 


UPNOR CASTLE, in KENT. 


PNOR CASTLE is pleaſantly ſituated on a high riſing ground, next 

the banks of the river Medway, almoſt oppoſite to Chatham-dock., 
There is a large powder magazine at Upnor-Caſtle, for the ſervice of 
the navy; and belonging to the garriſon there, for the ſervice and ſecurity of 


this magazine, are a maſter-gunner, and 12 other gunners, a ftore-keeper 


and clerk ; an officer's command of ſoldiers on detachment : which, with all 
the adjacent forts, Gillingham, Cockham-wood, and Hoe-nels forts, every 
one ſubordinate to this garriſon, are under the command of the governor. 

The governor's houſe is built of ſtone in the caſtle, being the ſouth tower, 
There are very good barracks, in which the gunners, ſoldiers, and officer 
commanding on the ſpot, are well accommodated ; and a beautiful and mag- 
nificent ſtore-keeper's houſe and gardens, for the accommodation of that gen- 
tleman. Coals and candles are allo allowed for the uſe of this garriſon. The 
colours are hoiſted at the top of the caſtle. 

The air here, and throughout the whole hundred of Hoe, is ſubject to ſo 
many changes in 24 hours, that agues are complained of the year round, 
in ſummer as well as winter. And beſides the {ſudden changes of air in this 
part of Kent, the other cauſes contributing to agues here, more than in any 
other parts of the county, are the ſalt exhalations from the adjacent marſhes, 
overflowed by the Medway tides, and left ſwampy twice every 24 hours. And 
the hundred of Hoe (near which ſtands Upnor-Caſtle) being ſo cloſely em- 
braced by the Thames and Medway, next the ſea, whoſe arms in ſome places 
are not above a mile or two aſunder, where the hundred lies low, and ſubject 
to be overflowed, muſt needs produce an increaſe of the ſame effects. 

The foil about Upnor is very clayey, and the roads and paths very {lippery 
and troubleſome after rain. There are ſeveral monuments of wit extant in 
theſe parts, eſpecially at the quarry houſe, or Kentiſh Vaux-hall, ſituated on 
a fine proſpect, at a convenient diſtance from Chatham, Rocheſter, and 
Stroud, from whence theſe towns, and the river are finely beheld, with the 
Gothic bridge of Rocheſter, ſupported on eleven ſeparate arches, and ſterlings, 
where the tide riſes and falls with great rapidity. Se 

Cockham-wood fort, about a mile beyond Birds-neſt fort, going from 
Upnor-caſtle, on the ſame ſide of the Medway, is yet to be ſeen, but with 
all the guns diſmounted, and thrown by on the ground, viz, ſeveral forty- 
two pounders; the ſhot and ordnance ſtores lying in the maſter-gunner3 
houſe, juſt at hand, which, as well as the fort, is become very ruinous. 

Gillingham-fort ſtands on the contrary ſide of the Medway to that where- 
on ſtands Upnor-caſtle and Cockham-wood fort, below the latter, ſo called 
from the adjacent wood ; yet almoſt oppoſite to Upnor, by the winding of the 
Medway. 

Hoe-neſs fort is ſituate on the Medway's brink, below Gillingham fort, on 
the {ide next Hoe marſhes. No guns are mounted at this ſort, to which only 
a maſter gunner belongs, who lives abſent : but a quarter gunner from Upnor- 
caſtle lives on the ſpot for a week at a time, | 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


O F 


The County of NORTHAMPTON. 


ORTHAMPTONSHIRE has Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, and Lincolnſhire on the 
north, Warwickſhire and part of Oxfordfhire on the weſt, part of Oxfordſhire and 
Buckinghamſhire on the ſouth, and Bedfordſhire and Huntingdonſhire on the eaſt. Its 
greateſt length is about 31 miles, its greateſt breadth about go, and its circumference about 
120 miles. It contains 550,000 acres, is divided into 20 hundreds, has one city, three par- 
lament boroughs, nine other market towns, 326 pariſhes, and ſends nine members to par- 
lament. It is bleſt with a temperate and healthful air, is a fine champain country, has a 
rich and fruntul foil, abundance of inhabitants, and more noblemens and gentlemens ſeats and 
parks than any other county of its extent in the kingdom. It abounds in corn, paſture, 
ſheep, and other cattle, wood, pigeons, and ſalt-petre; and is well watered with rivers, 
the chief of which are the Ouſe, the Weland, and the Nen. 


Peterborough is a {mall city on the river Nen, 62 computed and 76 meaſured miles north- 
welt from London. It was formerly ſubjett to an abbot, but king Henry VIII. turned the 
monaſtery into a cathedral, and made it a biſhop's ſee. The dean and chapter, which con- 
fills of ix prebendarics, are lords of the manor, and elett all the city officers. It is governed 
by a mayor, aldermen and recorder, and ſends two members to parliament, Here is a 
handſome market-place, and the market on Saturday is plentifully ſupplied with all ſorts of 
proviſions. It has one parifh church, beſides the cathedral, which is very magnificent, its 
weſt front excelling all in England for ſtatelineſs and column work. In it is a memorandum 
of one John Scarlet, the ſexton, who buried queen Catharine, divorced by king Henry VIII- 
and 30 years alterwards Mary queen of Scots, and is ſaid to have buried the whole pariſh 
twice over, dying at 95 years of age. 


The boroughs are, 1. Northampton, the county town, 36 miles ſouth-weſt from Peter- 
borough, pleaſantly ſituate on the banks of the Nen, and is one of the handſomeſt towns in 
England. The ſtreets are well laid out, and the houſes very compact and neat. It is 
governed by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, &c. and ſends two members to parliament, 
elected by the freemen paying ſcot and lot. The markets are on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays; but the laſt is the chief for corn and other proviſions. Here are four churches, 
viz. All-Hallows or All-Saints, St. Peter's, St. Sepulchre's, and St. Giles's ; of which the firſt 
is a moſt noble ſtructure, in the heart of the town, where four ſpacious ſtreets meet. 


8 
2. Brackley, 15 miles ſouth-weſt from Northampton, near the head of the Ouſe, ſuppoſed 


to have been the third borough erected in England. It is an antient, large town corporate, 
in which are two churches. It is governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, and 26 burgeſſes, who 
elect the two parliament men. Its market, which is now not very conſiderable, is on Wed- 
neſday. 


g. Higham-Ferrers, 24 miles north-eaſt of Brackley, an antient borough town, pleaſantly 
ſeated upon a riling ground, on the eaſt fide of the Nen. It is ſmall, but clean, dry and 
healthful, and has a market on Saturday. It ſends one member to parliament, choſen by 
the mayor, aldermen, burgeſſes, and commonalty, Here is a free- ſchool and an alms-houle. 


42. Other 


General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of NORTHAMPTON. 


Other market-tewns are, 1, Oundle, 12 miles notth-eaſt of Higham-Ferrers, pleaſantly 
ſeated in a vale on the river Nen, by which it is almoſt ſurrounded, and over which it has 
two good ſtone bridges. It is a handſome, uniform, well-built town, and has a very goof 
market on Saturday. It has a handſome church, a free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe. About 
two miles to the north ſtands Fotheringhay caſtle, where Mary queen of Scots was beheadeg: 
It is encompaſſed with fine meadows and a park. 


2. Thrapſton, ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Oundle, which, though not eminent either for 
trade or buildings, yet is delightfully ſituate in a fine valley, is ſurrounded with a rich ſoil, 
has a good bridge over the Nen, and a market on Tueſdays. 


3. Wellingborough, three miles ſouth-weſt of Higham-Ferrers, on the weſt bank of the 
Nen, is a large, well-built, populous, trading town, with a fine church and a iree-{choo], 
and has a good market on Wedneſday. 


4. Towcelter, ſeven miles ſouth of Northampton, a very antient town on the great road to 
Cheſter, with a market on Tueſday. It conſiſts of one long {treet, which is very large, and 
almoſt entirely encompaſſed with water, It has three bridges and a fine church. 


5. Daventry, or Daintry, 10 miles north-weſt of Towceſter, is a great thoroughfare to 
and from the north-weſt counties. It principally depends upon travellers, for whole con- 
veniency here are many good inns. It is governed by a mayor, aldermen, ſteward, and 12 
freemen, and has a good market on Wednelday. 


6. Kettering, 16 miles north-eaſt of Daventry, pleaſantly ſeated on a riſing ground, is a 
handſome town, has a good trade, and a well frequented market on Saturday. 


7. Rothwell, or Rowell, two miles north weſt of Kettering, a pretty good town, with a 
3 on Monday. About ſix miles weſt is Naſeby, chielly 3 for the great battle be- 
twixt king Charles I. and the parliament's army, in 1645. Some ſay this town ſtands on 
the higheſt ground in England. 


8. Rockingham, ſeven miles north-caſt of Rothwell, on the river F Weland, a ſmall town, 
with a market on Thurſday. 


9. Cliff, or King's Cliff, ſeven miles north-eaſt of Rockingham, has a market on Tueſday, 
and a park in the neighbourhood, 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
The County of NORTHUM- 
DERLAND:. 


— i. 


— 


ORTHUMBERLAND, in Saxon Northan-Humberland (which alone retains the 
name of all thole counties, north of the Humber, that conſtituted the Saxon kingdom 
of Northumberland) has Cumberland and Scotland on the weſt, Scotland on the north, the 
biſhoprick of Durham on the ſouth, and the German ocean on the eaſt. It is parted from 
Scotland on the north by the river Tweed ; from Scotland on the weſt by the Cheviot hills 
and other mountains ; from Cumberland by a ridge of hills; and from Durham on the ſouth 
by the Derwent that falls into the Tyne, and the Tyne itſelf. It is about 74 miles long 
from ſouth to north, 44 broad from eaſt to weſt, and about 165 miles in circumference. 
And though of ſo conliderable an extent, and contaming 1,370,000 acres, and about 23,000 
houſes, yet it has but 46 pariſhes, and 11 towns, three of which, including Berwick, are 
boroughs, which ſend members to parliament. So that the whole county returns eight. 
The famous Pitts-wall runs croſs this county from eaſt to weſt. It was divided antiently 
into a great many baronies, to cheriſh their valour againſt the Scots, who had divided their 
borders in like manner. The barons had the power of life and death, commanded in ſome 
caſtle or town, and generally led their men in time of war. The ſoil of this county is for the 
moſt part rough, hilly, and very hard to be manured, though in ſome parts towards the ſea, 
and on the river Tyne, it is very fruitful. It abounds more in coals than any county in 
England beſides, furniſhing London yearly with above 600,000 chaldrons. The air is ſharp 
and piercing, the winds boiſterous, and the ſnows deep in winter; which would be more 
grievous to the inhabitants, were it not for their great plenty of coals, to be had at eaſy 
rates, 'The boroughs are, 


1. Newcaſtle-upon-Tyne, on the north- ſide of that river, 276 miles north-weſt of London. 
It is very antient, and thought to be the Roman Gabroſentum; but had its preſent name 
from a caſtle built here by Robert, fon to William the Conqueror, to defend the country 
againſt the Scots; being before the conqueſt called Monk-Cheſter. It is a county of itſelf, 
and is the largeſt town in the north, next to York. It has fix churches, beſides St. Nicholas, 
the mother-church, which is built in form of a cathedral, and has a fine ſteeple of curious 
architecture. The other public buildings of note are, the town-houſe, the exchange, and 
the cuſtom-houſe. The coal trade has ſo enriched and enlarged it, that it is the greateſt em- 
porium in the north of England for all ſorts of goods. There is a large ſuburb on the ſouth 
{de of the river, called Gateſhead, to which it is joined by a noble bridge. Here is a noble 
key, where ſhips come up as high as the bridge ; but the coal fleets come no higher than 
Shields, ſeven miles below the town. Newcaſtle is a populous, well-built town, governed 
by a mayor, recorder, 19 aldermen, a ſheriff, &c. and ſends two members to parliament. 
The markets are on Tueſdays and Saturdays ; it has a noble fiſhery of ſalmon. 


2. Morpeth, 14 miles north of Newcaſtle, a very antient borough by preſcription, that 
lends two members to parliament. The earl of Carliſle, who is lord of the borough, built 
them a very noble town-houſe. The markets are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, the firſt 
reckoned the greateſt in England tor live cattle, except Smithfield. 


3. Berwick-upon-T weed, 339 miles north-weſt from London. It lies on the north ſide of 
the river, and ſo properly does not belong to this or any county, boing named ſeparately 
in all proclamations, &c. as England and Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. It 


formerly 


General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of NORTHUMBERLANÞ. 


formerly belonged to Scotland, and was ſeveral times taken and retaken by the Engliſh and 
them; but ever ſince Edward IV. it has been in the hands of the Engliſh. It is pretty large, 
the houſes and ſtreets handſome, and it has a beautiful ſtone-bridge of 15 arches over the 
Tweed. It is a county of itſelf, and its laws a mixture of Scotch and Engliſh. It is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, &c. and ſends two members to parliament. Its chief trade is in corn 
and ſalmon, and it has a conſiderable manufacture of fine ſtockings. Its market is on 
Saturdays. „ | 4 


Other towns, named as market towns, though ſome have their markets diſcontinued, are, 
1. Hexham, 15 miles weſt of Newcaſtle, capital of its diviſion, called Hexhamſhire. It was 
a biſhop's ſee in the time of the Saxons, but transferred to Durham: market on Tueſdays. 


2. Haltweſel, about the ſame diſtance weſt from Hexham. 
3. Billingham, 11 miles north-weſt of Hexham. 
4. Rothbury, about 10 miles north-weſt from Morpeth. 


5. Alnwick, nine miles north-eaſt of Rothbury, noted for many actions between the 
Engliſh and Scots: it has a market on Saturdays. 


6. Warkworth, ſouth-eaſt of Alnwick, 
7. Learmouth, on the Tweed. 


8. Wooler, about 12 miles north-weſt of Alnwick, ſituated on the fide of a hill, and 
though it has a market on Thurſdays, is very inconſiderable, 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & IWales, &c. 


ts. 


e of 


The GATE of ARWERTON-HALL. 
in SUFFOLK. 


1 


RWERTON-HALL, is ſituated in the hundred of Samford, on 4 point of land 
formed by the junction of the Ipſwich and Manningtree rivers; and is the manſion- 
houſe on the manor of that name. The houſe or offices are no ways remarkable either for 
beauty or antiquity: for want of proper care, they are now ſo thoroughly in ruins, as to 
be irreparable. The principal curioſity about this building is its gate, which has been much 
noticed by travellers, not for the beauty, but extreme ſingularity of its form, which has pro- 
cured it a place in this work. From the whimſical taſte of its conſtruttion, it was probably 
erected about the time of Elizabeth, or James I. a period when architecture ſeems to have 
been at its loweſt ebb; the buildings of thoſe days being neither Grecian nor Gothick, but 
an unnatural and diſcordant jumble of both. 


Kirby, in his Suffolk Traveller, ſays, „The lordſhip of this place belonged antiently to 
the family of the Danvilliers. Sir Robert Bacon married Iſabel, daughter of Bartholomew 
Danvilliers, who left no male iſſue, and thereby obtained the manor. About the year 
1330, and in the twentieth of Edward III. anno 1345, he had a grant of a market and fair 
here: it came afterwards to the Calthorpes, and was purchaſed by Sir Philip Parker, knight, 
of Sir Drue Drury, about the year 1577. Philip Parker, of Arwerton, was created a baronet 
the 16th of July, 1661. This manor and eſtate 1s now veſted in the Dowager Lady of the 
Right Honourable the Lord Chedworth, who was one of the daughters of the late Sir Philip 


Parker Long, bart.” 
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DESCRIPTION. of 


BLIBURGH, or BLY THBURROW PRIORY, 
in G 


> e Priory ſtands near the eaſtern extremity of the county of Suffolk, in the 
hundred of Blithing, and village of Bliburgh, from which it takes its name, This, 
though now but a mean place, is ſaid to be of great antiquity; which appears probable, 
both from the termination of its name, and a number of Roman urns dug up here about 


the year 1678. 


This Priory was founded about the time of Henry I. it ſeems doubtful whether by that 
king, or an abbot of St. Oſith, in Eſſex, to which it was made a cell. Richard Beauveys, 
biſhop of London, anno 1108, was ſo great a benefactor, as to be eſteemed almoſt a 
founder. It was a college of Black Canons, called Præmonſtratenſes, and dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary. Richard I. by his charter, printed in the Monaſticon, recites and con- 
firms all the grants made to theſe Canons by the benefactors therein named, 


In the twenty-ſixth of Henry VIII. at the Suppreſſion, it was valued at forty-eight pounds 
eight ſhillings and ten-pence per annum; about that time there were therein five religious, 
In the thirtieth year of Henry VIII. it was granted to Sir Arthur Hopton, knight, then lord 
of the manor; and at preſent it belongs to Sir John Blois, | 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 
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DESSIN of 


SANDFORD, or WEYMOUTH CASTLE, 
in DoRSETSHIRE. 


NE would be apt to imagine this building to be of much'greater antiquity than it really is, from the 
ruinous ſtate in which it now appears, being of no older date than about the year 1539, when. it 
wat erected by Henry VIII. at the time he was fortifying the coaſt againſt the invaſions of thoſe enemies 


he expected the Pope would raiſe up againſt him, on account of the changes he had made, and was mak- 


ing, in the religion of this kingdom. Leland, in his Itinerary, calls it the New Caſtle; and ſays, “an 
open barbican to the caſtelle.” | | 
Weymouth was ſeveral times taken by both parties in the laſt civil war; and although no particular 
mention is made of the caſtle at that time, doubtleſs it had its ſhare in theſe tranſactions; particularly as, 
in 1641, the Parliamentarians converted a chapel formerly landing here, into a fort, from which they 
battered Melcombe Regis. It is therefore not likely they would omit making uſe of this caſtle, which 
muſt then really have been far from a contemptible poſt, and was, when entire, extremely defenſible againſt 
troops much better provided and diſciplined than thoſe which compoſed either army. This, perhaps; 
may account for its preſent ſhattered condition. . | 
Weymouth Caſtle ſtands on the edge of a cliff, oppoſite another caſtle built aBout the ſame time, on the 
peninſula of Portland, from which it is ſeparated by a bay near three miles broad, called the Road of 
Portland. The body of the caſtle is a right angled parallelogram, its greateſt length running from north 
to ſouth. At its ſouth end is a building lower, but broader, than the body of the caſtle, and ſerves to flank 
its caſt and weſt ſides. Theſe ſides had each embrazures for great guns, and beneath them two tier of 
loop-holes for ſmall arms, the loweſt almoſt even with the level of the ground. The north front is nearly 
deſtroyed; but the remains of an arch, or gateway, ſhew the entrance was on this ſide. The whole ediſice 
ſeems to have been caſed with ſquared ſtone. This building was at a ſmall diſtance, ſurrounded by an 
earthen rampart, having on its eaſt ſide a gate faced with ſtone, part of which is ſtill remaining. None of 
the antient writers who mention it, aſſign any reaſon for its being called Sandford Caſtle. 
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DESCRIPTION... of 


 ROUGEMONT CASTLE, at EXETER, 
in DEVONSHIRE. 


HE remains of the caſtle of Rougemont, ſo called from the redneſs of the ſoil, ſtand on the higheſt 

part of the hill on which this city is built, and on the north-eaſt extremity. Grafton, in his Chro- 

nicle, ſays, it was the work of Julius Cæſar; afterwards the ſeat of ſeveral Saxon kings, and ſince of the 

dukes of Cornwall. Within the caſtle-walls a chapel was built by the lady Elizabeth de Fortibus, counteſs 

of Devon, who endowed it with lands, called the Prebends of Hays and Catton, for the payment of certain 
weekly ſervices therein to be performed. 

The town and caſtle of Rougemont held out ſome time againſt William the Conqueror; but a part of the 
wall falling down, it was ſurrendered at diſcretion. William contented himſelf with only altering the gates 
of the caſtle, as a mark of its being ſubdued; ſoon after he either rebuilt or much repaired the whole 
edifice, and beſtowed it on Baldwin de Briono, huſband of Albreda, his niece, whoſe deſcendants by the 
female line enjoyed it, together with the office of the ſheriff of Devon, which ſeems to have been an- 
nexed to it, till the fourteenth of Henry III. anno 1230; when that prince reſuming into. his own hands 
ſundry caftles and forts in this realm, diſpoſſeſſed Robert de Courtney, in whoſe family it had been for three 
deſcents. In the reign of Henry IV. John Holland, duke of Exeter, had a fine manſion within the caſtle, of 
which no traces are remaining. In the year 1483, the city being viſited by Richard III. he was, during his 
ſtay, nobly entertained by the corporation. On ſeeing this caſtle, he commended it highly, both for the 
ſtrength and beauty of its ſituation; but hearing it was named Rougemont, which, from the ſimilarity of 
the ſound, miſtaking it for Richmond, he ſuddenly grew ſad; ſaying, that the end of his days approached ; 
a N having declared he ſhould not long ſurvive the ſight of Richmond. 

At the Lent Aſſizes held here, in the year 1588, an infectious diſtemper, brought by ſome Portugueſe 
priſoners of war, confined in the caſtle, deſtroyed Sir John Chicheſter, the judge; eight juſtices; eleven, 
out of the twelve, impannelled jurors; with divers other perſons aſſembled on this occaſion. During the 
civil wars, the town was ſeveral times beſieged and taken by both parties; but there is no account of any 
particular defence or capitulation made by this caſtle. John Penruddock and Hugh Grove, both Wilt- 
{hire gentlemen, in the year 1655, having joined in an unſucceſsful attempt in favour of Charles II. were 


| here beheaded ; when many of inferior rank were hanged at Havitree gallows. 


Ihe ruin here repreſented in the View, which is the entrance into the caſtle-yard, was part of the exterior 
walls or out-works; theſe encloſe a conſiderable ſpace, in ſhape ſomewhat like a rhombus, with its angles 


rounded off; they were defended by four towers, two on the weſt, and two on the eaſt ſide, From this ſpot, 
towards Exmouth, is a delightful proſpect. | 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


THE SHIRE OF RENFREW, ok 
RAINFRA W. 


„ — 


— 


HIS county 1s called The Barony, by way of eminence; it having given the title of 
baron to the prince of Scotland before the Union, as it does now, together with 
Snowdon, to his royal highneſs the prince of Wales. It is bounded on the ſouth by Cun- 
ningham, on the eaſt by Lanerkſhire, -and on the north by Lenox, extending thirty miles 


from north to ſouth, and thirteen where broadeſt from eaſt to welt. 


That part of the county next to the Clyde is fruitful and pleaſant, with only a few ſmall 
eminences ; but that to the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, and weſt, is more barren and mountainous : 
it abounds with all neceſſaries, enjoys a healthful air, and at the ſame time the convenience 
of the frith of the Clyde, in which there is a very ſafe riding upon all the coaſt, has much 
improved thele parts, which are populous, and adorned with many gentlemen's ſeats. It 1s 
watered by ſeveral {mall rivers, the chief of which are the White-Cart, and the Black-Cart, 
which unite their ſtreams before they fall into the Clyde. 


The principal towns in this county are the following : Renfrew, the ſhire-town, and a 
royal burgh, is ſeated on a branch of the Clyde, called the Cathcart, forty-ſix miles to the 
welt of Edinburgh. It is a {mall but antient town, where the ſheriff holds his courts. 


Paſley, or Paſlay, is ſeated on the river White-Cart, ſix miles to the welt of Glaſgow, 
where is a pearl-falhery ; and though no royal burgh, is much bigger than Renfrew, and is 
the ſeat of a preſbytery compoled of ſixteen pariſhes. Here is a bridge over the Cart; and 
there are ſtill to be ſeen the remains of an abbey founded in the year 1160; which, together 
with its church, gardens, orchard, and a little deer park, are incloſed by a ſtone wall, 


about a mile in compals. 


Cn 2 high ground in the lands ſtyled New-Yards, at a ſmall diſtance from Paſley, is a 
ping ſwmous for its ebbing and flowing with the tide. 


Greenock, a handſome well-built town on the frith of the Clyde, twenty-ſix miles to the 
welt of hat river, has a good road for ſhips that come into and go out of Glaſgow. It is 
the chict place in the welt of Scotland for the herring-fiſhery ; and the merchants of Glaſ- 
gow, who are concerned in it, employ the veſſels of the inhabitants for catching and curing 
the fiſh, and for carrying them abroad to market afterwards. Here are many rich trading 
lamilies, and the town is noted for good ſeamen and excellent pilots, 
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THE SHIRE OF ROXBURGH, 
ROSSBURGH, OR TIVIOTDALE. 


HIS is a ſheriffdom hereditary in the family of Douglas, by the title of the ſbheriff of 
Tiviotdale, it being thus called from the river Tiviot running through it. It is 
bounded on the eaſt by Northumberland, on the ſouth-eaſt by part of Cumberland, on the 
ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Annandale, and on the weſt by Tweedale; extending thirty miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and fiſteen in breadth. It is divided into Tiviotdale, Liddel- 
dale, and Euſdale, or Eſkdale, and has three preſbyteries, to which belong twenty-five 
pariſhes; and, with the Mers, make up a provincial lynod ol fix preſhyteries and ſeventy- 
one pariſhes. 


This diſtrict has many mountains, of which the moſt famous is Cockraw, from whence 
runs a chain of hills weſtward, dividing Scotland from England, and in many places im- 

aſſable ; ſome of them are very high, but furniſhed with excellent graſs, and have plenty 
of lime and free-ſtone. In ſhort, this country produces good corn, particularly oats, great 
quantities of which are ſent from hence to England: it has allo excellent paſlurage, and 
abounds with large black cattle, ſheep, and horles. 


The principal towns in this ſhire are Kelſo and Jedburgh. 


Kelſo, which is a burgh of barony, is a large and very handſome town, pleaſantly ſeated 
by the river Tweed, on the borders of England. It is the ſeat of a preſbytery, and a great 
thoroughfare from Edinburgh to Newcaſtle. It has the beſt trade of any town in this part 
of the country, and has a very good market kept in a large ſquare of handſome houſes : it 
has alſo ſome good ſtreets, a handſome pariſh-church, that is the remains of an abbey of 
Ciltertian monks, and a town-hall. The duke of Roxburgh, who is ſtyled lord of the town, 
has a houſe in it, and alſo a noble leat called Fleurs, with pleaſant gardens, near the influx 
of the Tiviot into the Tweed. 


Jedburgh is a royal burgh, ſeated near the confluence of the Tefy and the Jed, from 
whence it takes its name, forty-three miles from Edinburgh. It is a pretty large town, well 
inhabited, and the feat of a preſbytery. It has a handlome church and town-hall, where 
the ſheriff keeps his court; with a good market for corn and caitle. It gives title of lord to 
on eldeſt fon of the marquis of Lothian ; and many perſons of quality have ſeats in its neigh- 

ourhood. | 


Mary, queen of Scots, held a court juſticiary here for the puniſhment of offenders com- 
mitted near the borders, and during her reſidence in the place 1366, ſhe fell ill of a burning 
fever, which threatened to put a period to her life. When ſhe thought her end approach- 
ing, ſhe called for all her attendants, and told them, That ſhe was in hopes that in a few 
hours ſhe ſhould be delivered from all her miſeries in this life; and however willing the. 
might be to live, yet {he was not afraid to die. She ſaid ſhe could not pretend to be inno- 
cent of all the crimes wherewith her enemies acculed her, although ſhe was even ignorant ot 
many of them; but whatever were her faults, the conſidered her creator to be equally mer- 
ciful as juſt, and placed her whole hopes of happinels in che divine benevolence. 


The town of Roxburgh, which gives title of duke to the chief of the noble family of Ker, 
was antiently a royal burgh ; but in the wars between England and Scotland, its caſtle was 
raled, the town ruined, and its royalty tranſmitted to Jedburgh. 


Melroſs, or Mailroſs, ſtands on the Tweed about nine miles from Jedburgh, and is the 
ſeat of a preſbytery and a royalty belonging to the earl of Haddington. An abbey was 
founded here in 1136, and poſſeſſed by the Bernardine monks, which appears by its ruins to 
have been one of the nobleſt abbies in Europe: the window over the great gate of the abbey, 
which is ſtill entire, is larger than that of York minſter, and round the top are the ſtatues of 
our Saviour, and the twelve apoſtles. The choir of the church, which is ſtill viſible, 13 
140 feet long. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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1HE SHIRE or SELKIRK., 


1 county is bounded on the north by Tweedale, in Peebleſhire, and Mid-Lothian ; 

on the eaſt and ſouth by Tiviotdale, or Roxburghſhire; on the weſt by Tiviotdale, 
and part of Annandale, in the ſhire of Dumfries. According to Camden its diameter is ſix- 
teen miles every way; but, according to others, it extends twenty-two miles in length, and 


is only ten where broadeſt, 


This county is allo called the Sheriffdom of Ettrick-Foreſt, from the river Ettrick, which 
runs through it, and is one of the principal rivers in the country; its other rivers moſt 


worthy of notice are the Yarrow and the Gallow- Water. 


The hills in Selkirkſhire feed great herds of black cattle, and flocks of ſheep, with which 
the inhabitants carry on a good trade to England, and the meadows on the banks of the 
rivers produce corn and hay. It is ſaid that in Glaugebar-Water in this county, and in 
other places, pieces of gold have been found in the ſhape of birds eyes and eggs. Here are 


ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, and the chief families are the Pringles, Scots, and Kers, 


Selkirk, which gives name to the ſhire, is a royal burgh on the banks of the river Ettrick, 
thirty-three miles to the ſouth of Edinburgh, and gives title of earl to a branch of the noble 
family of Hamilton. It is a ſeat of a preſbytery, which has eleven pariſhes under its 
juriſdiction, and here the ſheriff keeps his court. The town has a handſome pariſh-church. 
a weekly market, and ſeveral fairs. The clnef employment of the inhabitants is the making 


of boots and ſhoes. 


In this ſhire are likewiſe Philiphangh and Gallaſhields, each of which has a weekly 


market. 


Although this county was formerly covered in moſt places with wood, yet it has been 


ſince cleared, and on the hills are vaſt flocks of ſheep. There are ſome remains of a 


Roman camp and cauſeway, ſouth-eaſt of this place, and near it are the ruins of a magni- 
ficent houſe, built by the great earl of Morton, regent of Scotland, but when he was be- 
headed, great part of it was pulled down, in order to ſearch for hidden treaſure; for as he 
had extracted vaſt ſums of money from the people, it was imagined that he was extremely 
rich, 
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GENERALE DESCRIPTION 


O F 


THE SHIRE or ROSS, with its Iflands, 
SKY, LEWIS, and HARRIS. 


HE ſhire of Roſs in general, including Tayn and Cromarty, for the laſt, though a ſmall 

county of itſelſ, is allo conſidered as a part of Roſsſhire, has the weltern ſea, and the 

ile of Sky on the welt ; Strathnaver and Sutherland on the north and north-eaſt; Cromarty 

and Murray-Frith on the ealit ; and Inverneſs on the fouth. The form is very irregular, it 

being much contrafied on the north-eaſt and ſouth by the neighbouring counties; but it is 
So miles in length, and 78 in breadth. 

This extenſive country is for the molt part mountainous and woody towards the Weſtern- 
Ocean :; but on that fide next to the German fea it is better cultivated, more fruitſul in corn, 
{ruit, and herbs, than could be expected in a country ſo far north, and abounds in paſture. 

Coygach and Allynt are two mountainous diltricts north from hence, but they abound 
with deer, and have huge rocks of marble, with ſeveral gentiemen's feats towards the coall. 

nis county has ſome mountains {o high, chat they are covered with ſnow all the ycar 
round. The principal places it contains are the following: 

Channerie, or Chanoury, a market- town, fo called from a college of regular canons that 
flouriſhed there. It {lands on the peninſula between the bay of Cromarty and Murray, 
among pleaſant and fertile hills, and has a ferry over the frith into Murray. It was antiently 
the fee of a biſhop, and had a large cathedrai, a part of which is yet remaining, and a calle 
in which the biſhop reſided. It is at preſent the ſeat of a preſbytery, conſiſting of ſeven 
pariſhes; and has a ſtately houle belonging to the earl of Seatorth. 

Dingwell, a market-town and royal burgh, ſeated at the bottom of the frith of Cromarty, 
fiteen miles welt of the town of Cromarty, is the ſeat of a preſbytery containing 15 pariſhes, 

Tayn, a royal burgh and market-town, lands in a fruitful country, twelve miles to the 
north of Cromarty, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery containing nine pariſhes. 

We ſhall now give an account of the a of the Weſtern- Iſlands generally included 
in the ſhire of Rols. 

Skie, or Sky, the largeſt but one of all the Weſtern Illands, is divided from Roſsſhire by 
a ſtraight thirty- ive miles in length, but in ſome places ſo narrow, that a man may be eaſily 
heard from one hde to the other, eſpecially it the wind be favourable. It extends ſixty 
miles in length, and about twenty in breadth; and the coaſt is cut into a great number of 
gulphs and promontories, 'I hough the channel which ſeparates it from Scotland is navi- 
gable by the largeſt men of war, yet the current 1s fo violent, chat no ſhip is able to ſail 
againil it, be the wind ever fo fair. 

The ifland is divided into three parts, belonging to three different proprietors ; it is the 
teat of a preſbytery, and bas ten pariſh-churches. Both the proprietors and all the people 
are proteſtants, except ſome of the meaner fort, who are of the Romiſh religion. 

Lewis and Harris, which have been ſuppoſed to be two iflands, form only one, which 
lies nxty-eight miles welt of the main land of Scotland, and twenty-two in the fame direction 
from the Ille of Sky. It is ſubdivided into Lewis and Harreis, or Harris, by a narrow chan- 
nel, which runs fo far within the country, that it is only joined by a {mall neck of land: the 
whole extending near 100 miles in length from north to ſouth, and ten or twelve in breadth, 
and is commonly called the Long Iſland. 

Here are ſeveral natural and artificial forts, with heaps of ſtanes upon the heaths, ſup- 
poled to be monuments of perſons of note, or a general memorial for all who fell there in 
battle ; and in the village of Claſſerneſs is a druidical temple, as is ſuppoſed. It conſiſts of 
a circle of twelve obeliſks, each ſeven feet high, and fix feet diſtant from each other. In 
the centre ſtands a ſtone thirteen feet high, exactly reſembling the rudder of a ſhip : directly 
{oath from the circle ſtand four obeliſks, running out in a line; another like this goes due 
caſt; and a third to the weſt: the number and diſtances of the ſtones being the ſame in the 
wings. But towards the north is a kind of avenue in two ſtraight ranges of obeliſks of the 
fame ſ1ze. and at the like diſtance as thoſe of the circle ; yet the ranges themſelves are eight 
feet aſumder, and conbilt of 19 ſtones each, the goth being at the entrance of the avenue. It 
is obſerved, that this temple ſtands aſtronomically, as denoting the twelve ſigns of the 
zodiac, and the four principal winds on the wings ſubdivided each into four more; by 
which, and the 19 ſtones on each fide the avenue, repreſenting the cycle of 19 years, it 
appears to have been dedicated to the ſun, and ſubordinately to the 5 ae and ſeafons. 
particularly the winds and the ſea, as is manifeſt from the rudder in the middle. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c: 
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Deſcription of AYSGARTH BRIDGE, in Yorkſhire: 


TT Bridge, though it can ſcarcely be deemed of great Antiquity, is yet, from its 
ſituation, well worthy of notice here. It was eretted in the year 1599, and, together 
with the adjacent falls of the river Eure, conſtitutes a moſt romantic proipett, which has 
not paſſed without being celebrated in a poem of more modern date. 

There is allo a ſtriking proſe deſcription of theſe falls, with which we ſhall here preſent 
our readers. | 

The firſt fall, to the ſouth-eaſt of Aſkrig, is of ſeveral ſteps near the bridge, and though 
not very ſteep, is beautifully pictureſque, It is in a hollow, incloſed by woods and ſhaded 
with trees. The bridge conſiſts of one arch of great extent, through which the water foams 
down on 1ts rocky ded; and the view through this arch is moſt elegantly pleaſing. We lee 
firſt ſome ſhrubby, ſtraggling underwood, which hangs juſt beneath the brick-work, then 
the ſheet of water, falling ſome feet among the rocks, particularly interſected by three large 
looſe pieces. Next 1s ſeen another level ſheet, nearer than the former; and then a ſecond 
torrent, daſhing among broken rocks, and throwing up the foam. The top of the bridge 
is overgrown with ivy, and the whole view is bounded by a number of hills, ſcattered over 
with trees. Farther down the river, below the bridge, there are three falls more, which are 
rendered ſtriking by the romantic ſpot whereon they are ſituate; the river being walled in 
with rocks of a conſiderable height, and their tops fringed with ſhrubby wood. The lowelt 
of theſe falls is the principal; for the water ruſhing between the vaſt rocks, has a double fall 
of twelve or fifteen feet in the whole, and forms a very noble object.“ 

The bridge is a large ſegment of a circle riſing near 72 feet, and well planned and executed, 
conſidering the period 0! time at which it was erected, 
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: | Deſcription of KENELWORTH PRIORY, in Warw:ckfhire. 


TOTHING more remains of this monaſtery than the gate and a little disjointed wall: 
y for time has laid a rude hand upon it, though formerly it was eſteemed a fine building, 
.- with rich endowments. 

= It was founded in the year 1122, by Geoffry de Clinton (who built Kenelworth Caſtle, at 
\ a little diſtance from which it is 3 and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and the houſe 
+ was filled with black canons, of the order of St. Auguſtine. 


This was at firſt a priory, though we find it afterwards became an abbey. * The founder 
(as Dugdale ſays) gave the canons for the redemption of his fins, as allo for the good eſtate 
of king Henry I. whoſe conlent he had thereto, and of his own wite and children, all the 
lands and woods of this Kenelworth, except what he had reſerved for the making of his 
caltle and park, together with the manors of Salford, Itlicote, and Neunham, in this 
county : the church of Wotton, with a hyde of land thereto belonging ; two hydes in Lile- 
ton, with the churches of Clinton, in Oxfordſhire, and Barton, in Northamptonſhire ; 
granting farther unto them (the canons) that whereſoever his own cattle and hogs ſhould be, 
whether within his park, or without, there alſo might theirs have liberty to feed; and their 
tenants hogs to have the like freedom in all other, except his incloſed woods and park, as 
his own tenants had.” 

To this endowment he added various tythes, the church of ſtone and other gifts, and the 
liberty of fiſhing both with boats and nets in his pool at Kenelworth. 

The founder's ſon ratified his father's gifts, himſelf becoming a farther benefactor, and 
the ſon's ſon, alſo called Geoffry, walked in the ſteps of his anceſtors in this reſpect, in con- 
ſideration of which thele canons allowed him, during life, “every day two manchets, and 
four gallons of their better beer, according to wine meaſure, whether at Kenelworth or not 
from the time he ſhould enter into a religious life, in caſe he did ſo except on thoſe days 
that he had entertainment at the laid monaſtery.” Somewhat of a ſtrange conditional agree- 
ment with their patron. Theſe canons had beſides (confirmed by charter) the power of 
holding court-leet, aſſize of bread, freedom from county and hundred courts, free warren 
in ſeveral manors, and the right of trying malefactors within certain of their lordſhips, pay- 
ing to the king, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, 1161. 28. 8d. every year. 

However, when the caſtle was beſieged in king Henry the Third's reign, though the 
canons here granted him goo 8 of corn, yet the priory ſuffered ſo much from the de- 
vaſtations committed by the ſoldiers, that after the ſurrender, that prince granted letters 
patent, earneſtly recommending to his tenants to relieve the wants of the community. But, 
in time, they not only recovered from this and other loſſes, but the priory was raiſed to 
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an abbey, and appears to have been in a flouriſhing ſtate about the time of the qiſfolusias 
when the revenues here were valued at 6431. 148. qd. in the grols amount; 5431. 158. 47 
clear. The houle was ſurrendered by Simon Jekys, its abbot, ani 16 monks, who all las 

enſions aſſigned them in the 29th of king Henry VIII, who granted the ſite to Sir Aude 
Flamok. His grand-daughter and heireſs brought this with her in marriage to John 0 
born, of Morton Morell, Eſq. but he having purchaſed {ume horles which were olen wi: 
of the ſtables belonging to the earl of Leiceller, neat the caſtle, was Itightencd into u Co 
veyance of his right to that nobleman, who obtained queen Elizabeth's grant of this au © 
the caſtle, on which he laid out 60,000]. in repairs, and afterwards entertained, her mage 
and her court there for 17 days (during which goo hogſhcads of beer were drank out) in 4 
very gay and ſplendid manner. The eftate has fince devolved to the Hides family, 
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1 Deſcription of BOLTON PRIORY, at Craven, in Yorkfirre, 


bi 0 OLT ON Priory is ſituate on the ſouth fide of the river Awe, and being ſurveyed in the 

1 year 1670, was thus deicribed by Dr. Johnſton, a Phyſician, of Pontelract. 

| 8 Ihe priory church is made in form of a crols, the ſteeple in the middle. The cloiflers, 

WY confeſſor's houle, lodgings, &c. are on the ſouth fide: a ſquare court was on the well ſide 
of thele cloiſters, and a great building weſt of that court, both ends adjoining the priory 
church; and there ſtands a ſtately {quare, a little to the weſtward, which was the gatchouſe 
of the priory. The river runs caſtward of it, and acrols there is a proſpect of a {teep rock, 
At the well end there was a late erection of a ſteeple, which ſeems to lengthen the body of 
the church, and covers the old front. Upon the entry of this new erection, over the door, 
is carved in a verge all along—In the year of our Lord M.CCCCXX.R. (A crelcent or hall 
moon, for Richard Moon) begun this foundation, on whoſe foul God have mercy. Amen. 
N. B. He was of the Moons of Hallewood. 

Under this are many eſcutcheons, without any arms upon them; only upon the right 
{ide of the north front are the Chflords arms, and on the other hide a croſs forme. Enter 
ing within the door, we lee the ſteeple was never finiſhed, the monailery being furrendered 
before it was complete. Palling acrols this, we enter into another door, being the old one 
before this new erection; and ſo into the body of the church, which is ruinous, and all tl. 
windows cloſed with wood. 

There is one ſtatue leaning againit the wall, repreſenting the lady Rumelli. The ref} o. 
the aiſle, the old ſteeple, and the choir, are all ruinous, only at the very end of the clioir, on 
the ſouth ſide, is a place for four ſtatnes, and for a little one more calt.“ 

The remainder of this deſcription beiug only a diſplay of the arms on the eſcutcheons, 
hxed in different parts of the building, we have not thought it of ſullicgent unportance 191 un 
{ertion. | 

Of the foundation of this priory we have the following account : 

A grandlon of the king of Scotland, named William de Meclmes, and Cecilia de Rome!!! 
his wife, having loſt their only fon, who was drowned by accident in the year 1190, 16. 
ſolved to found a priory, which they accordingly did at Emelſley, or Emfſhaw, near Skipton, 
in the deanery of Craven in Yorkſhire, for canons regular of the order of Augulline : and 
dedicated it to the Virgin Mary and St. Cuthbert. Adelizia de Romelli, daughter of t! 
toundrels, removed the priory to Bolton, in the beginning of the reign of king Henry II. 
This houle acknowledging ſubjection to the priory of Huntingdon, was diſcharged from it 
by pope Celeſtine the Third. Afterwards thele religious received conſiderable donations, 
ſo that they were poſſeſſed not only of Bolton and Appletrewyk, but alſo of the village of 
Childwyke, and the patronage of the churches of Broughton, Carlton in Craven, Kighley, 
Kildwick, Marton, Preſton, Skipton, and tythes out of thoſe of Kettlewell and Stavelly. 
The prior likewiſe had tree warren in ſundry places, and a tythe of the wild beaſts taken 
in Craven. John de Inſula, lord of Rougemont, in the 26th vear of Edward. III, remitted 
to the monks here an annual payment of 100l. on condition of their maintaining tix chap- 
lains at Horewood, or leven at Bolton; and, in the year 1967, a chauntry was founded by 
Thomas Bradley and John de Otterbourne, who granted certain lands for a ſecular chaplain, 
to lay divine ſervice for theirs and their wives ſouls; and archbiſhop Thoreſby confirmed the 
foundation. The whole revenue of the priory in rents, tythes, &c. in one year, including 
corn and cattle fold, amounted to 4441. 178. 4d. {viz. from 1324 to 1325) according to 
Burton's account, but by that taken in the 26th of king Henry VIII. its revenues were onlv 
eſtimated at goal. 98. d. This houle was diffolved in the giſt year of the ſame prince, and 
within two years afterwards was granted to Henry Clifford, then earl of Cumberland. 
Elizaþeth, the only daughter and heirels of Henry Clifford, the laſt earl of Cumberland. 
carried the priory into the family of the earls of Burlington, being married to Richard, the 

. , tir{t nobleman who enjoyed that title; and it has ſince (by marriage allo) deſcended to the 
. . TN % : 
(Aue. Yo Devenlkire family 72 , — 
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Deſcription of ESKDALE CHAPEL and GISBURNE PRIORY. E 
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Deſcription of ESKDALE CHAPEL, in YoRKsiHIRE. 


HIS Chapel is in a low ſituation near the banks of the river Elk. It is not fo remark- 
able for any thing as lor its ſimplicity, except for the extraordinary circumilance of 

à murder committed by a noblemaii on a monk, with which we {hall preſent our readers. 
At a few miles diſtance from the hte of this chapel ſtands the town of Wh.tcy. which is 
at preſent very conhuderable; and in former times the abbot of the monaitery there was of 
ſome note. It was on one of his monks that the murder abovementioned was perpetrated, 
in the reign of king Henry the Second, if the account, which las been printed aud fold at- 

Whitby, 1s thought worthy ol being depended upon. 

It is related that William de Bruce, together with Ralph de Percy, lord of Sueaton, and 
a gentleman and freeholder of the name of Allati n met, to hunt in a wood übe longing to 
one Sedman, then abbot of Whitby, the place being g alled Eſkdale Side. The boar was 
rouled, and had run near the chapel and hermita e of Eſkdale Side, where there was 
a monk of Whitby, who was a hermit. The beauit thus cloſely purſued, made his way 
in at the chapel-door, where he laid himſelf down and ched, while the hermic, ſhutting out 
the hounds, employed himſelf in devout exerciſes. However, the ſportimen following the 
cry of their dogs, arrived ſoon after, and the hermit admitting them, when they ſaw their 
game thus lolt, they mortally wounded the innocent man with their boar ſlaves. Confſcions 
of their guilc they took tanctuary at Scarborough; but the abbot of Whitby had influence 
ſufficient to get them removed from thence, and they were brought into the preſence of the 


wounded man, who telling them he {ſhould certainly die, the abbot oblerved that the mur- 
derers ſhould as lurely die lor the fact. But the herwit remitted them the punihment Low- 
ever that came to be in his power | on condition of the following penance to be done for the 
good of their ſouls—“ You ana yours (laid he) hall hold your lands cf the 2bbor of Whitby 
and his fucccllors in tlus manner, That, upon Aſcenſton-day, you, or ſome 6: vou, ſhall 
come to the wood of the Stray-Heads, winch is on Elkdale Side, at fin riling; and there 
{hall the abbot's oiticer blow his horn, to the intent that you may know where to find him; 
and he {hall deliver unto vou, William de Bruce, ten flakes, eleven {trout ſtowers, and 
eleven yethers, to be cut by you, or ſome of you, wich a kniſe of one penny price; and 
vou, Ralph de Percy, ſhall take twenty-one of each fort, to be cut in the ſame manner; and 
vou, Allation, {hall take nine teach ſort, to be cut as alorelaid, and to be taken on vour 
backs and carried to the town of Whitby, and to be there bcfore nine o'clock of the lame 


day belore-mentioned ? te lame hour of nine oclock, if it be full fea, your labour 
ſhall ceaſe; if low wv cach of you ſhall tet your {lakes to the brim, each ſtake one yard 
from the other. 15 yether them on each {ide with your yethers, and ſo ſtake on each fide 
with your flown towers, that they may ſtand three tides without removing by the force 
thereof. cn OL you ivall do, make, and execute the ſail ſervice at that very hour every 


year,-.£xcept it be full fea at that hour ; but when it {hall fo {all out, this [ſervice tha! ceaſe. 
You {hall faithfully do this, in remembrance that you did molt cruclly lay me, and, that 
you may the better call to God for mercy, repent wunleignediv of your fins, aad do goud 
works. The officer of Eſkdale ſhall blow —<31t on vou! out on vou for this moit hemous 
crime Af you or your {uccellors ſhall retule this tervice fo long as it ſhall not be full fea at 
the aforeſaid hour, you or yours ſhall forfeit your lands to the abbot. of Whitby, or his 
lucceſſors.” — And having bound them to this agreement, the holy man committed his ſoul 
into the hands of God, and expired before them. 

Though there have been many objections made as to the time and name of the abbot, as 
well as the names of the perſons recorded in this ſtory (which is not noticed in chronicles 
where it might be expected) yet thele have been replied to with pleas of the diſtance of time 
and probability of miſtaking little circumſtances, though in a true relation. The injunction 


ſeems molt whimſical, little ſuiting a dying man, and the ability of pardoning quelttonable; 


however, it is certain that part of the lands charged witch thele conditions have been held ac- 
cordingly. N f 
The inſtitution is mentioned lo early as 1224, but not the founder. But it is ſaid this | 


chapel was erected by ſome ot the parties when the hermitage fell to decay: after the refor- 
mation it was made parochial. That building likewiſe becoming ruinous was walled up and | 
thatched in, and a new chapel erected in its ſtead, | 1 


„ — 


Deſcription of GISBURNE, or GISBOROUGH PRIORY, 
in YORKSHIRE, 


PHE town of Giſborough is pleaſantly ſituate near the northern extremity of the 
county, in the diſtrict of Cleveland, which is encompaſſed on three ſides by the Ger- 

man ocean, and the mouth gt the Tees. The inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade in 
on, and here the firlt alla Works in this country were founded. The art of preparing the 
Arug is ſaid to have been fought from Italy in the reign of queen Elizabeth, by Mr, Chalo- 


ner, 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 
her. This gentleman engaging ſome of the pope's workmen, the pontiff fulminated an 
anathema replete with cuties againſt him and thole whom he ſeduced, the tenor of which, 
being the ſame with that quoted by Sterne in his Triſtram Shandy, we ſhall not fet it down 
here, but rather refer thole who are ſo curious in things of ſuch a nature as not to be too 
much ſhocked at the impiety and abſurdity of them, to peruſe it in that celebrated perfor— 
mance. We ſhall only add, we do not find that any of the curſes his holinels ſo religioully 
denounced fell upon the parties—Had it been ſo, how much greater would the Puniſhment 
have proved than the Offence ! 

Giſburne Priory was founded about the year 1119, by Robert de Brus [or Bruce | who 

olſeſled ſeveral eſtates in the vicinity. Dying in 1141, he was buried in the church of this 

monaſtery dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This Robert Bruce left two ſons Adam and 
Robert: the male line of the former failed in Peter, which occaſioned the diſtribution of the 
eſtate in various families. From the latter the kings of Scotland deſcended. Anandale was 
at firſt Robert's only poſſeſſion, who fighting for his feudal lord, according to the mode of 
thoſe times, chanced to be taken priſoner by his own father, then engaged on the part of 
Stephen, king of England, to whom he was preſented, but uſed honourably, and afterward: 
obtained two other eſtates, that of Anandale not being found ſufficient for his ſubſiſtance. 
But to return, From this family (including William, king of Scotland) ſeveral donations 
were received by and confirmed to the priory, which at firſt was endowed only with 20 cara- 
cutes and two plow-lands, with ſome mills tythes, and the impropriation of certain 
churches. The lands on which their houſe ſtood, were confirmed to them by Ralph Clare. 

It appears that the monaſtery ſtood at a little diſtance from the preſent pariſh church; and 
from the ruins of the former it is probable that the latter has ariſen. From what was the 
caſt window of the priory church, it ſeems to have been an elegant building. Near the wei} 
end of the north wall there was a [mall gate, apparently more antient than the remains of the 
church, its outward arch being ſemicircular. 


Deſcription of HOWDEN CHURCH, in Tore. 


HIS church ſtands in the town of Howden, which 1s the only market-town in the 

diſtrict of that name. It is uncertain when it was firſt erected ; but it is undoubtedly 

of Antiquity. The town of Howden lies on the north, in the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire. 1: 

is pretty large, and not without its accommodations; but it is ſubject to frequent inunda- 
tions, occaſioned by what are called the Freſhes ſwelling the river. 

Leland, after having taken notice that, in his time, the place was of little repute, pro- 
ceeds to inform us of the following particulars : © The collegiate church (lays he) is anticnt 
and neatly fair. They have five prebends by theſe names; Hovedon, Thorpe, Saltmarſh, 
Barnley, and Skelton. There are the remains of one John Hovedon, lying in the choir, 
whom they call a faint; and as they ſay one of the firſt prebendaries. It appeareth by in— 
ſcription that the bowels of Walter Skerlaw lie buried in Howden church.” 

Another author gives the following ſketch of it:“ The high ſteeple was built, about the 
year 1390, in order to fave the people in caſe of an inundation. | 

« The eaſtern part, or antient choir, has been very magnificent, as appears by its vener- 
able ruins, all the top being fallen in, with much of the walls. What remains of the latte: 
diſplay the moſt curious workmanſhip : on the ſouth fide we lee the efhgies of king David, 
playing on his harp: St. Peter and St. Paul; underneath the former is Dalilah cutting oft 
Samſon's hair, &c. The eaſt window bears a reſemblance to that of York Minſler; but there 
is infinitely more beauty as to its image work; for yet are to be ſeen the ethgies of St. Cuth- 
bert, to whom and St. Peter this church was dedicated, together with thole of biſhop Sker- 
law abovementioned, and other biſhops, a lamb, as a Chriſtian's coat of arms, St. Catharine 
with her wheel, &c. There are the remains of a chauntry near the ſouth door, where the 
Saltmarſhes and Methams do ftill bury their dead. There, among the ſtupendous ruins, arc 
to be perceived the effigies of two Knights Templars, no doubt of the ſame families, with the 
repreſentation of a moſt beautiful lady.” 

This church ſuffered much in Cromwell's time; and at length the choir fell down, Thie 
weſt part, however, is appropriated for divine ſervice. 

The building is in the form of a croſs, the tracery of the windows various. At the en- 
trance of the centre are three ornamented doors, a great tomb againſt a pillow, with fevera: 
arms, &c. The chapter houſe is an octagon, the inſide of which has go ſtalls, each unde: 
a gothic arch, and enriched with ſculpture. Over the door are two rows of fix niches each, 
and there are ſeveral ſhields of arms on the outſide between the windows. | 

The manſion houſe of the biſhops of Durham, lords of the manor, is near the eaſt end ot 
the church. It was a large pile of building, but has been in part demoliſhed. 

It is ſaid that Hugh, biſhop of Durham, appropriated the above mentioned church (under 
the authority of pope Gregory the IXth's bull) towards the maintenance of 16 monks ; but 
biſhop Robert afterwards caule it to be divided into five prebends for ſecular clerks aforeſaid, 
to which a ſixth was added not long afterwards: There were alfo ſix vicars beſides chantry 


prieſts in the collegiate church of Howden. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


— — — 


Deſcription of CAERPHILY CASTLE, in Glamorganſhire. 


AERPHILY, or Sengenneth Caſtle, has juſtly been eſteemed one of the nobleſt (though 
S ruinated) remains of antient architecture in this iſland ; and ſome have thought it to be 'of 
Roman original. Nor hall I deny it 1 Camden) though I cannot diſcover by what name 
they call it; however, it ſhould ſeem to have been re-edificd, in regard it has a chapel built after 
the Chriſtian manner, according to Mr. J. Sandford's account, who took an actual ſurvey of it.” 

Again, —continuing thus to quote the opinions of learned Antiquarians : 

The place, which Mr. Sandford called a chapel, was probably the fame with that which the 
neighbouring inhabitants call the hall. It is a ſtately room, about 70 feet in length, in breadth 
34, and 17 in height. You aſcend to it on the ſouth fide by a direct ſtair-caſe, about eight 
feet wide, the roof whereof is vaulted, and ſupported by 20 arches, which are ſtill gradually 
higher as you aſcend. The entry out of this ſtair-caſe is not into the middle, but nearer to the 
welt end of the room; and oppoſite, on the north ſide, there is a chimney, about ten feet wide. 
On the ſame fide are four ſtately and ornamented windows (if we may ſuppoſe them ſuch) two 
on each fide of the chimney, in the faſhion of church windows; but they are continued down to 
the floor, and reach higher than the height of this room is ſuppoſed to have been. On the walls, 
on each fide of the room, are ſeven triangular pillars, like the thafts of candleſticks, placed at equal 
diſtances. From the floor to the bottom of theſe pillars, is about twelve feet and a half, and 
their height ſeemed about four feet, Each of theſe is ſupported by three buſts, which vary al- 
ternately. Their ute ſcems to have been for ſupporting the beams; but there are alſo, on the 
ſouth ide, ſix grooves or channels in the wall, at equal diſtances, about nine inches wides, and 
eight or nine feet high; four of which are continued from the tops of the pillars ; but the two 
middlemoſt are about the middle ſpace between the pillars, and come down lower than the 
reſt, having neat ſtones jutting out at the bottom, as if intended to ſupport ſomething in the 
grooves. On the north ſide, near the eaſt end, is a door about eight feet high, which leads to a 
ſpacious green. At the eaſt end there are two low arched doors within a yard of each other, 
and there was a third on the ſouth fide much larger, and another oppoſite that at the weſt 
end.“ 

The moſt curious portion of this piece of Antiquity is a large tower, ſituate towards the caſt 
end, which is between 70 and 80 feet in height, and divided by a large fiſſure, from the top to 
the middle, each ſide wonderfully projecting fo as to threaten a fall; which projection, on the 
outward fide, is about ten feet and a halt : but how this rent happened, which has remained for 
ages, is at this time totally unknown. 

This caſtle is ſituate north of Llandaff, in a mooriſh bottom near the river Rhynney. From 
what has been ſaid, it will be conceived that the founder is not certainly known ; and after all the 
learning that ſome have laviſhed in attempting to prove its Roman origin, there is no authority 
for the conjecture, and the preſent building is more likely to have been the work of Edward the 
Firſt, or of ſome baron that lived in his days, though another leſs conſiderable fortreſs might have 
ſtood on the ſpot before that period ; as we hear of a caſtle here raſed by the Welch and preſently 
rebuilt, which could not have been the caſe of a place of ſuch ſtrength. as this ſtructure once 
poſſeſſed. 

From the Clares, earls of Glouceſter, this eſtate deſcended to the Pembrokes; and afterwards, 
by the union of lord viſcount Windſor with the daughter and ſole heireſs of Philip, earl of Pem- 
broke, it came into the Windſor family. | 

Leland calls it Caer-Filly Caſtle, ſet among marſhes, where are ruinous walls of a won- 
derful thickneſs, and a tower kept for priſoners.” 


Deſcription of TITCHFIELD HOUSE, in Hampfhrre, 


PIFCHFIELD Abbey, which is ſituate in a pleaſant part of Hampſhire, according to Storve*s 


account, was the place where the marriage of king Henry VI. was ſolemnized with Mar- 
garet of Anjou. | | 
The abbey was of the Premonſtratenſian order, built by Peter de la Roche, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary; the manor being obtained of king Henry III. for this 
purpoſe. 
2 abbot and twelve canons were reſident here at the diſſolution, and the endowment was 
249]. 168. 1d. per annum. | a 
land, ſpeaking of the grant made of this place to Sir Thomas Wriotheſley, in the 2gth of 
Henry VIII. ſays, He hath built a ſtately houſe embattled, and having a goodly gate, and a 
conduct caſtelled in the middle of.the court of it, in the very fame place where the late monaſtery 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &. 


df Premonſtratenſes ſtood, called Titchfield.” Henry VIII. created this Sir Thomas, lord Wrio. 
theſley of Titchfield; and the barony, together with the eſtate, deſcended to the earls of South. 
ampton. From the laſt earl, dying without a male heir, it went with a daughter of his in mar. 
riage to Edmund, earl of Gainſborough ; and his ſon leaving no ifſue, one of his daughters he. 
coming poſſeſſed of it, brought it in marriage to the duke of Beaufort, from whence it came into 
the Delmea family by purchaſe. 

The hall, gateway, and ſeveral of the rooms of this houſe, are ſtill ſtanding, as well as the 
ſtables ; but a conſiderable part of the building, falling into decay, they have been taken donn 
to different periods. 

Hither the unfortunate king Charles the Firſt retired and took ſhelter (whilſt it was the fe 
of an earl of Southampton) on his flight from Hampton Court. Here he was met by colon 
Hammond, and from hence ſet out on his inauſpicious journey to the Iſle of Wight, where he 
was ſeized by Joice, and conducted priſoner to his maſters, 

The abbey being in a great meaſure the ſupport of Titchfield, the town ſeems to have decline 
much in importance ſince the diſſolution, 


thn. 


Deſcription of the MONASTERY of MINSTER, in the / 
of Shepey, a 
1 Iſle of Shepey (or Sheepey) in the county of Kent, is encompaſſed by the eaſt and weft 


Swale, two branches of the river Medway, which here joins the Thames; and here is the 
fortreſs of Sheerneſs, which guards that important paſs, the entrance into the river. The Ifle js 
ſuppoſed to have derived its name from the quantity of ſheep nourithed on its paſture grounds, 

The monaſtery we treat of 1s about two miles ſouth-eaſt of Sheerneſs, and has given its name 
to the village where its remains now ſtand. It was inſtituted by Sexburga, the widow of Er. 
combert, king of Kent, and finiſhed about the year 675, The Danes having entirely deſtroyed 
it, a new edifice was erected by William Corvell, archbiſhop of Canterbury, (who placed ther: 
Benedictine nuns) and dedicated it to St. Mary and St. Sexburga, about the year 1130. The 

reſent church ſeems to have been (as Weaver has told us it is) a part of the monaſtery. That 
and the gatehouſe are indeed all the remains of this piece of Antiquity. The church (eſteemel 
only as a curacy) is dedicated to St. Sexburga. Here are ſeveral antient tombs, among which 
arc thoſe of Sir Thomas Cheney, knight of the Garter, warden of the Cinque-ports, and con- 
ſtable of Dover Caſtle. 

Dugdale and Speed eſtimate the revenues of this houſe at 1 29]. 78. 10d, There were ten nuns 
and their prior here at the diſſolution. King Henry VIII. granted the ſite and manor to Sir Thomas 
Cheney ; but his ſon exchanging it for other lands with queen Elizabeth, the granted it to Sir 
Thomas: in the next reign his fon fold it to Mr. Henry Richards; then it came, by bequeſt, 
to Mr. Gabriel Leveſay; of whom it was purchaſed by Sir John Heyward, who dedicating it 
to charitable uſes, veſted it in certain truſtees for that purpoſe. 


Deſcription of ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH, in Lezceſter/hire. 


SHBY de la Zouch is a town pleaſantly ſituated near the borders of Derbyſhire. It receives 
its name from the Zouches its lords, and that appellation alſo ſerved to mark its diſtinction 
from another Aſhby in the ſame county. 

It is faid by Leland, in his Itinerary, that Sir William, afterwards lord Haſtings, when the 
male line of the Zouches was extinct (and James Butler, earl of Ormond, eſcheated the eſtate 
to Edward IV. by forteiture, on adherence to his real liege lord the depoſed Henry VI.) obtained 
the grant of it, partly by title and partly by money. The ſame lord, for the repair of this tor- 
treſs, took off the lead from Belvoir Cattle, which had been forfeited by lord Roſs to the tyrant, 
for the ſame imputed crime as that of the carl of Ormond. Certainly when two kings were pro- 
claimed, and one had firſt reigned for a ſucceſſion of years, whoever had the claim de jure, it 
was equally abſurd as it was wicked to puniſh thoſe who had conſcientiouſly adhered to their 
oaths, pledged to the governing power : but thoſe were not the days of argument, or cool and 
candid inveſtigation. Haſtings, however, who had likewiſe plundered another caſtle of lord 
Roſs's to complete his own, at length reſigned all his eſtates, together with his life, on an ac- 
cuſation of high treaſon, trumped up by his former friend Richard, duke of Glouceſter, by 
whole order he was ſeized at the council-board, and ſoon after beheaded. The attainder being 
taken off by king Henry VII. the eſtqtes were conſequently reſtored to the heirs, and have ſince 
deſcended regularly to the Huntingdon family. 

James I. was entertained here with his whole court for ſeveral days, when thirty poor knights, 
all wearing gold chains and velvet gowns, always ſerved up the dinner. 'The' town conſiſts 
chiefly of one long handſome ſtreet ; it is populous, and has a free-fchool well endowed, and ? 
library for the ſcholars. 

The caſtle was certainly a magnificent ſtructure, according to the taſte of thoſe days, when it 
was erected ; and its remains ſtill claim the attention of the curious traveller. 
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Deſcription of BEAUMARIS CASTLE, in the Je of Angleſea, 


HIS Caſtle, which appears calculated for a place of great ſtrength, ſtands on much ground, 

and is ſurrounded by a broad moat : the body of the place conſiſted of one high tower 

in the front, through which was the principal entrance, a round tower at every corner, and 
another in the centre of each face, having beſides an outward ballium or envelope, ſtrongly 
flanked, according to the mode of the times when it was conſtructed. It incloſes an arca of 60 
yards from caſt to weſt, and 57 from north to ſouth ; the form approaching neareſt to that of an 
irregular octagon; and there is an advanced work, called the Gunner's Tower, on the ſouth fide 
of the building. There 1s a chapel on the eaſt fide, to which there was formerly an aſcent by a 
flight of ſteps long ſince removed. Beneath is a vault, where it ſeems people have been digging 
for treaſure ſuppoſed to be hidden there in troubleſome times ; and it has been reported that fome 
were very ſucceſsful in the ſearch. The buildings of the inner court communicate by a convent. 
ent gallery. It appears, from a manufcript deſcription, that there were twenty-four ſoldiers 
with a captain, whoſe pay was 121. 3s. 4d.) allowed for the defence of the place. The conſta- 


ble's annual ſtipend was 4ol. and gl. 28. 6d, per annum was allowed the porter, 


On the north ſide of the court ſtands the great hall, twenty yards in length from caſt to weſt, 
and twelve yards in depth. The door of the chapel, and the remains of ſeveral large chimneys, 
appear on the right hand of it. This part of the caſtle ſtill preſerves ſufficient marks of its for- 
mer magnificence, to give ſome idea of the ſtructure when in its flouriſhing ſtate ; the preſent 
ſituation of which is but one of the many monuments that are continually reminding mortals that 
Time brings all things to decay, ; 

The town of Beaumaris is handſome and well built. The caſtle, which was erected by king 
Edward the Firſt, remains the property of the crown. 


„ 


Description of St. MICHAEL's, or the VALE CASTLE, 
Guernſey, 


HE Caſtle of St. Michael in the Vale, which is of an irregular figure, ſtands in that part of 

the iſland of Guernſey called The Vale, on an eminence near the ſea. The walls are rudely 

built with rough ſtone : they are garniſhed with a parapet, and defended by four round towers 

and a double ditch. The area incloſed within the walls, is, by eſtimation, a little above an acre, 

A large portion of bare natural rock remains uncleared in the centre of this arca, The infide is 

full of the ruins of dwelling-houſes cloſe to the walls, particularly on the weſt, north, and eaſt 
des. 

The well is nearly oppoſite the chief entrance, which was the eaſternmoſt angle, through a 
great gate with a circular arch, ſtrengthened with a portcullis, the groove of which is {till viſible: 
on the weſtern fide of the caſtle there appears fomewhat like another entrance. 

It is impoſlible to trace out the origin of this caſtle : there is, however, mention made of it as 
early as the year 1111, in a manuſcript called La Dedicace, preſerved in the iſland ; and alſo in 
a popular poem, reciting a piratical invaſion made by one Evan of Wales, in the year 1372, 


Defcription of ELIZABETH CASTLE, in 7er/ey. 


HE natives vulgarly called this Caſtle le Chateau de I'Iflet, or imply ! Iflet, or Little Iſland ; 
it being ſituated on a ſmall iſland about three quarters of a mile ſouth-weſt of the town of 


St. Helier's, from whence at low water there is a dry paſſage over the ſands, called The Bridge. 


Edward VI. firſt projected this caſtle, in 1551, being the fifth year of his reign ; in purſuance 
whercof, all the bells in the iſland, except one in each church, were axdered to be taken down 


and ſold, to defray part of the expence. The building, however, did not take place till 1 586, 


under the regency of the Paulets, when the upper ward was built on a rock, and named Elizabeth 
Caſtle, in honour of that queen; every houſe in the iſland contributing four days work towards 


its conſtruction. The lower ward was built in the reign of king Charles I. about the year 1636, 
Charles Fort was added during the troubles ; and laſt of all the Green was walled jn, anno 166 [3 
on the apprehenſion of a French war. | 


This fortreſs is of a very irregular form, adapted to the ground on which it ſtands, It is di. 


vided into three wards, the outer, the lower, and the upper. The entrance 1s on the north fide, 
through a gate in the angle, formed by a kind of curtain, and the outer wall of Charles's Fort, 


This curtain is likewiſe flanked by another irregular baſtion on the eaſt, Entering this gate on 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, Ke. 


the right is the guard room, and paſſing through the ſecond gate you come into a large arca, hay. 
ing on its weſt fide a battery for fifteen. guns, and on the eaſt the old ruined barracks. This is 
the outer ward, which, beſides the battery and works here deſcribed, has alſo two other baſtions 
near its center and oppoſite each other. This ward was built after the reſtoration, when Sir 
Thomas Morgan was governor. The walls are very much decayed; 

Leaving the outer ward, another gate leads into the lower ward, alſo defended by ſeveral 
baſtions and half baſtions: when viewed from the eaſt, it has the appearance of crown-work. 
Here are barracks built in 1735 and 1755, the ordnance-yard, ſtore-rooms, powder magazines, 
and other buildings. The governor's houſe and other offices, in the upper ward, were lately in 
ruins ; alſo the ſaluting platform, and the magazine belonging to it. 

This caſtle was beſieged in 1651 by the parliament's forces, and long valiantly defended by Sir 
George de Carteret ; but for want of ſuccours, were obliged to ſurrender, and he with his forces 
marched out with the honours of war, 


Deſcription of LUNDY CASTLE, in the /e of Lundy. 


UR hiſtorians ſcarcely mention the caſtle on this iſland, but on the account of William de 
Mariſco, a miſchievous pirate, who from hence infeſted theſe coaſts in the reign of Henry 
III. nor do our topographical writers take much notice of the iſland itſelf, which Camden thus 
{lightly ſpeaks of: From hence we arrive at Caldey, in Britiſh, Iniſpir, pretty near the ſhore; 
and over-againſt it, more into the ſea, is Londey, which faces Devonſhire, being 14 miles from 
the promontory of Hartneſs, in that county. This is reckoned the larger of the two, and yet 
not much above two miles broad and a mile long, and is ſo pent in with rocks, that there is 
no coming to it but by one or two entrances, Here has formerly been a fort, the ruins of which, 
as alſo the remains of St. Helen's chapel, are {till viſible. It has been formerly plowed, as is 
manifeſt from the furrows ; but now all their gain and profit ariſe from the ſea fowl, with which 
it abounds. No trees grow in it, except ſtinking alders; to which the ſtarlings flock in ſuch 
numbers, that one can hardly come at them for dung. But why do I enlarge upon this, when 
Sir Thomas Delamere has already deſcribed it? where he tells us, how poor king Edward II. 
endeavoured to ſhelter himſelf here from his troubleſome wife and rebellious barons !”* ©* Londey,” 
fays he, “ is an iſland ſituate in the mouth of the Severn, about two miles over every way ; full 
ot good paſture, and well ſtocked with rabbits, pigeons, and ſtarlings (Alexander Necham calls 
them Ganymede's birds) which are breeding continually. Though it is encompaſſed with the fea, 
vet the inhabitants are ſupplied with freſh ſpring water; and there is only one way to it, which 
is fo ſtrait, that two men can hardly walk abreaſt ; but on all the other ſides the horrible ſteep 
rocks make it inacceſſible.“ 


Deſcription of St, MARY MAGDALEN's CHURCH, at 
Colcheſter, in Eſſex. 


HIS Church ſtands at the north end of Magdalen Green. The little brick chapel is not ſo 
antient as the reſt of the building. The tower and welt end received conſiderable damage 
from a lightening ſtorm in 1739, but proper repairs were afterwards made in it. | 
The parith wherein it ſtands is poor, as well as of ſmall extent; and this place of worſhip 
ſeems to be conſidered rather as a chapel to the refounded hoſpital of St. Mary Magdalen, than 
as a pariſh church. | 
It ſeems to be built in an extraordinary ſtyle at different times, and of various materials, which 
is no real recommendation to the ſtructure, yet contributes much to give it a pictureſque ap- 
PEATance, 
There has been no induction of a rector to this inconfiderable pariſh for many years. 
The hoſpital we have mentioned was for lepers, and its maſter or director was ſtyled Prior, 
It was inſtituted at the command of Henry I. by Eudo, his ſteward. At the diſſolution this 
houſe ſhared the common lot. It was not directly granted, but was held by biſhop Bonner 
in 1558. It appears that afterwards the revenues accruing from the lands were much diſſipated, 
and the original chapel of the hoſpital deſtroyed. But the remainder of theſe revenues queen 
Elizabeth gave to her ſecretary for the French language. But king James I. (as Morant ſays) 
tefounded it for charitable uſes in 1610, under the title of the College or Hoſpital of king James, 
within the ſuburbs of Colcheſter ; ordaining, That it ſhould confiſt of a maſter and five poor 
rſons, ſingle or unmarried : that the ſaid maſter ſhould have the cure 9 of the ſouls 
of the pariſhioners of the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen, in the town of Colcheſter; and to pay 
each of the ſaid five poor perſons 52 ſhillings ber annum, at the four terms of the pours by equal 
portions. That they ſhould be placed there for life, and choſen by the maſter, who had power 
to tum them out for a reaſonable cauſe. That they ſhould be a body corporate, and have a 
common ſeal: that the maſter, with the attorney and folicitor general's concurrence, might 
make all proper laws and ordinances for the better regulation and management of the hoſpital, 


and of the revenues of the ſame. Finally, the king granted and confirmed to them all the hiber- 
| ties 


Deſcription of HURST CASTLE, and HOLY GHOST CHAPEL: 


ties, fr anchiſes, immunities, exemptions, privileges, lands, tenements, and hereditament; 
whatſoever, which any maſter and poor of the hoſpital had at any time enjoyed. The viſitor to 
be the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the great ſeal, who puts in the maſter;” 

This hoſpital yet remains, according to the above inſtitution; 


— — 


Deſcription of HURST CASTLE, in Haniphire. 


URST Caſtle was firſt built in king Henry the VIIIth's reign, and was intended as a general 
detence for the coaſt here, this part of Hampſhire being expoſed to invaſions, and the town 

of Southampton, in Edward the Firſt's time, was entered by the French, and burnt to the 
ground. Leland, ſpeaking of this fortreſs, ſays, ** The Caſtle at Hurſt is counted to be 14 
miles from Cauld ſhore. This caſtle is ſet almoſt right againſt the farther end of the Iſle of 
Wight: and the 7rajedus [paſſage] here from land to land, is about two miles.” | 
At the cloſe of the civil wars, the army thought proper to remove king Charles the Firſt 
hither, on the 1ſt of December, 1648, from Newport in the Ifle of Wight. The following is 
the letter ſent to the ſpeaker of the then houſe of commons, on that occaſion : 

„Right Honourable, 

** Yeſterday there came into the Iſle ſome officers of the army, viz. lieutenant colonel Corbet 
and captain Merryman, with inſtructions from the general and council of war, directed to them- 
ſelves and the commander in chief here, forthwith to ſecure the perſon of the king in Cariſbrook 
caſtle, as before the treaty, till they ſhould receive reſolution from the houſe upon their late re- 
monſtrance. And they, underſtanding that the management of this iſland was by colonel Ham- 
mond committed to ourſelves, or any two of us, acquainted us with their inſtructions, defirin 
our concurrence with them, that ſo the preſent work intended by them might, with leſs difh- 
culty, be accompliſhed, While we were in debate of theſe things there came in a meſſenger 
from the general, with an order under his hand and ſeal, directed to the gentlemen, commanding 
them immediately to take the perſon of the king into their charge, and to remove him from 
thence to Hurſt Caſtle ; requiring us, by name, with all other officers and ſoldiers in the iſle, to. 
be aiding and aſſiſting therein, I'wo of us, viz. major Rolph and captain Hawes, declared our- 
ſelves obliged not to diſobey the general's commands, but conceived ourſelves bound to yield 
obedience thereto by our commiſſions. The other of us, viz. captain Boreman, declared 
his opinion that his duty lay immediately to the Governor, who, had intruſted him; that con- 
trary to thoſe inſtructions and commiſſion he could not act; neither was he in a capacity to op- 
poſe them in that ſervice. Captain Hawes being diſſatisfied in che action, manifeſted his unwil- 
lingneſs to join in it, and his reſolution neither directly nor indirectly to oppoſe it. But theſe 
gentlemen, with the concurrence of the army forces here, and the aſſiſtance of a freſh troop of 
horſe and one company of foot, that landed in the night, very civilly made their addreſſes to the 
king, according to another order from the General for his uſage, with all due reſpect to his 
perſon. Between five and fix this morning ſome gentlemen, who by the parliament were ap- 
pointed to attend him, acquainted his majeſty with the orders and inſtructions they had in charge 
trom his excellency the lord general concerning him, who preſently and quietly conſented thereto, 
and ſet forward in his coach from Newport at eight of the clock this morning, towards Hurſt- 
Caſtle, with Mr. Harrington, colonel Harbots, captain Mildmay, and other of his ſervants to 
attend him. Now, we do aſſure you, that in the whole tranſaction of this great affair, there 
neither was nor is the leaſt diſturbance in this iſle.” The poſtſcript takes notice of his majeſty's 
ſafe arrival at Hurſt Caſtle. Every one that has read the Engliſh Hiſtory, knows how little the 
account of the ſeizure of king Charles I. and the manner of treating him, agrees with the latter 
part of this @po/ogy to the parliament, who voted this proceeding to be “ contrary to their advice 
or conſent ;”” but being ſoon afterwards garbled, matters took ſuch a turn as ended in the deſtruc- 
tion of this ill-fated monarch. 

This Caſtle was built of ſtone, and particularly intended to guard the paſſage, from its ſtrait- 
neſs called The Needles. | 


item ts. 


Deſcription of HOLY GHOST CHAPEL, in Hamphrre. 
ASINGSTOKE is a place of ſome Antiquity : it is pleaſantly ſituated among agreeable woods, 


and in a healthy country. Here, on an eminence that overlooks the town, ſtands Holy 
Ghoſt Chapel. 

Sir William, afterwards Lord Sandes, together with Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, got 
a licence from king Henry the VIIIth to erect a free chapel here, and to eſtabliſh a ſociety to be 
denominated, ** The Brotherhood of the Holy Ghoſt.” And he gave them an eſtate, for the 
ſupport of a prieſt, to inſtruct youth, as well as to perform divine ſervice. This fraternity eſcaped 
the general diſſolution, in king Henry's reign, but in that of his ſon Edward, its revenues, with | 
thoſe of all other chape's and chantries, were given to the crown: But Philip and Mary, in con- 
ſequence of a petition backed by Cardinal Poole, re-eſtabliſhed the community with all its former 


privileges and poſſeſſions. A body corporate and politic was conſtituted by their letters parent 
; * e n 


ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND ind WALES, &c. 


ſtyled, ** The aldermen, wardens, brothers and ſiſters of the fraternity or guild of "The Holy 
Ghoſt, within the chapel of the Holy Ghoſt, near Baſingſtoke, in Hampſhire ;” to continue for 
ever, by perpetual ſucceffion. The aldermen and wardens were officers annually choſen. The 
body conſiſted of a ſet of perſons of both ſexes, the number uncircumlcribed, to be admitted hy 
the aldermen and wardens of the fraternity, who held meetings, made bye laws, and tranſacted 
buſineſs under the ſanction of a common ſeal. They were alſo rendered capable of holding lands, 
purchaſing eſtates, &c. and the inſtitution, from its mode, not being deemed ſuperſtitious, re. 
mained till the time of the civil wars, when the revenues were ſeized and aticnated ; but were 
reſtored in 1670, on the application of Dr. Morley, bithop of Wincheiter. 

By the remains of the chapel it appears to have been a fine edifice. Loggon, who delcribes 
it, obſerves, That the outſide was of free ſtone curiouſly ornamented ; neither was the inſide let; 
beautiful. The hiſtory of the prophets and Chriſt's apoſtles, and many others of his diſci- 
ples, was curiouſly repreſented on the roof; but it has been ſuffered to fall to ruin. 

Baſing Houſe in the neighbourhood, being garrifoned for king Chartes, by the marquis of 
Wincheſter, and for a long time reſolutely detended, was at laſt ſtormed by Cromwel, why 
cruelly put many of the brave garriſon to death; it is fad that the Icad was taken off the root of 
this chapel, to be converted into bullets, for carrying on the ſiege. However, ſome atfirin that 
it was tyled over; but from the beſt authorities it ſhould appear that the former account is well 
founded. 

There is a building to the weſtward of the remains of this chapel, conſiſting of one room on]; 
which is 40 feet long by 24 broad. This is the only chapel and ſchool-room that has been utcd 
ef late years. 

A petition was preſented to George the Second, wherein the petitioners prayed to be rendered 
patrons of this chapel and of the ſchool there kept. Probably this was from the magiſtrates ot 
Baſingſtoke, or ſome of the principal inhabitants. 

Ihe preſentation to this benefice is veſted in the lord chancellor. 


Deſcription of The BISHOP of WINCHESTER's HOUSE. 
at Waltham, in Hampſhire. 


HIS place has been remarked in hiſtory for the death of William of Wyckham, to Whoſc 

care, on account of his ſkill in architecture, the rebuilding of Windſor Caſtle was intruſted 

by king Edward III. The worthy prelate repaired and made additions to this manſion ; and it i, 

ſaid that he found the houſes on the eſtates of his biſhopric at his acceſfion ſo ruined or out of re- 
pair, that he ſpent near 20,000 marks in new buildings and amendments. | 

The remains of this ſtructure ſtand at a little diſtance from the town of Waltham, and probably 
gave occaſion for the town's having the name of Biſhop's-Waltham, on account of its being a 
reſidence of the biſhops of Wincheſter. The houſe is taken notice of by Leland, who ſtyles it 
a right ample and goodly place, moted about, with a pretty brook running hard by it.” He 
adds that © moſt of the three parts of the baſe court were built of brick and timber by bithop 
Langton [who died of the plague in 1500] the reſidue of the inner part of the building being all 
of ſtone.” 

Some part of the weſt front, with windows belonging to the great hall and adjoining apart- 
ments, yet remain, and from an accurate ſurvey. of thete ruins, compared with old accounts, 
the following ſcems likely to have been the ſtate of the building whilſt it remained entire. 

The area, conſiſting of two courts, formed a parallelogram, the four fides almoſt fronting the 
four cardinal points; the north and ſouth fides meaſuring 180, and the eaſt and weſt 300 feet. 
The north court was the largeſt, and the entrance near the northernmoſt end of the weft fide, 
having a porter's lodge on the left fide ; feventeen feet was the width of the gate; the ſervants 
offices adjoining to the lodge formed the north fide ; the brewhouſes and ſcullery, with barns and 
{tables, were on the caſt ; and on the ſouth were lodging-rooms and offices, and the gate leading to the 
ſecond court, in which was a great hall, 60 feet in length, 27 in width, and 25 teet high, hghted 
by five large Gothic windows ; and there were niches for ſeats or ſtatues at the ſouth end of 
the room. [Near this ſpot appeared a row of pilaſters covered with the rubbiſh of what probably 
they had once ſupported.] There was a chapel of like dimenſions with the hall on the oppoſite 
ſide of the court. 

The body of the houſe, containing apartments from 20 to 22 feet high, appears to have been 
on the ſouth fide ; and there were ſquare towers on the angles, where this fide joined thoſe ot 
the eaſt and weſt ; ſome part of one, on the ſouth-weſt, is yet remaining. Each of its fides 
meatures 17 fect within the walls, which were from four to ſix feet thick every where, The 
fire-places, on the ground floor, firſt and ſecond ſtory, yet remain : the height of the rooms in the 
towers was 14 feet. There were large gardens walled in to the eaſt of the houſe, alſo two lodges, 
and a park, as we are told, of 1000 acres. A ditch, about 24 feet wide, ran on the weſt ſide; 
and at forty feet diſtance is a pond ; but the brook, mentioned by Leland, is nameleſs ; only 
we find it riſes in the lanes juſt above the town, and diſcharges itſelf into the ſea at Barſledon, 
or Hamble. 

This manſion was demoliſhed during the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. when Walter 
Curle, who ſuffered much in his fortune for the royal cauſe, was biſhop of Wincheſter, 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
The IsLES of JERSEY, GUERNSEY, 
ALDERNEY, and SARK. 


[4 


'HESE iſlands are in the Engliſh channel, ſubject to Great-Britain, and, though they 

lie much nearer to the coaſt of Normandy than to that of England, are within the dio- 

cele of Wincheſter, They lie in a cluſter, in Mount St. Michael's Bay, between Cape La 

Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebella in Britany. The computed diſtance between 

Jerſey and Sark is four leagues, between that and Guernſey ſeven leagues, and between the 
lame and Alderney nine leagues. 


JERSEY, the largeſt of cheſe iſlands, lies furtheſt within the bay, in forty- nine degrees 
ſeven minutes north latitude, and in the ſecond degree twenty-ſix minutes weſt longitude, 
cighteen miles to the weſt of Normandy, and eighty-four to the ſouth of Portland in Dor- 
ſetlhire, and Th the time of the Romans was called Cælarea. It is not above twelve miles in 
length, nor much above ſix where broadeſt, which is at the two extremities. It is defended 
by rocks and dangerous quickſands. 

The inhabitants, who are computed to amount to above twenty thouſand, have a mix- 
ture of Engliſh and French; but the latter is moſt generally the language both of the pulpit 
and the bar. 

The buildings of this illand are generally of rag-ſtone; but ſome of the wealthy inhabi- 


tants have their houſes fronted with a reddiſh white ſtone, capable of being poliſhed like 


marble, and of which there is a rich quarry on a hill called Montmado. Their churches 
and ſome of their edifices are covered with blue ſlate; but the ordinary dwellings are 
thatched 

The ſtaple manufacture are knit ſtockings and caps, many thouſand pairs of which are 
weekly ſold at St. Hillary to the merchants. Their principal foreign trade is to Newfound- 
land, whither, particularly in 1732, they lent twenty-four ſhips; theſe procced lrom thence 
to the Mediterranean to diſpoſe of their fiſh. 

The chief officer is the governor, who has the cuſtody of his majeſty's caſtles, with the 


command of the garriſons and the militia of the country, which conſills of two troops of 


horle-guards, and five regiments of foot, in which are included all the men in the illand. 
The civil government is adminiſtered by a bailey, aſſiſted by twelve jurats. They have here 
alſo what they call an aſlembly of the ſtates, which reiembles in miniature the patliament 
ok Great-Britain. 

The iſland is divided into twelve pariſhes, which are ſo laid out that each has a commu— 
nication with the ſea; theſe are ſubdivided into hity-tewo vintaines, ſo called from the 
number of twenty houſes, which each is ſuppoſed to have formerly contained, juſt as in 
England ten houſes antiently made a tything. The principal places in this iſland are, 

St. Hillary, the capital, which is ſeated in the bay of St. Aubin, where it has a harbour 
and a ſtone pier. Its fituation 1s both commodious and plealant, having the lea on the ſouth- 
welt, with a full profpeet of the road for ſhips, and hills on the north, that ſhelter it from 
the cold: on the bottom of theſe hills are meadows refreſhed by a rivulet, that enters the 
ſtreets and the very houſes, ſo that the water is eaſily brought up by buckets, let down 
through a trap-door, or by pumps. Another large hill projects in a manner over the 
town, and has an agreeable walk with an extenſive protpe&t. The town conſiſts of above 
tour hundred houſes, and are wide and well paved. The ſeat of Juſtice ſtands in a large 
ſquare, with handſome ſtructures on each fide. Its market, which is on Saturday, reſembles 
a fair, it being reſorted to by people from all parts of the iſland. The town is chiefly in- 
habited by ſhop-keepers, artificers, and retailers of liquor, it wanting ſcarce any thing that 
s either neceſſary or convenient. The corn market is within a piazza, and the ſhambles in 
a ſpacious room. The number of the inhabitants is computed to amount to at leaſt two 
thouſand, In the church prayers are read alternately in Engliſh and Fregch. 

St. 
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General DESCRIPTION of GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, and SARK. 


St. Aubin is chiefly inhabited by merchants and maſters of ſhips, who ſettled here for. 
the fake of its port, which is the beſt and molt frequented in the Hand; but is too much 
ſtraightened between hills and the ſea, on which account it is not half ſo large as St. 
Hillary ; but the houſes are as neat. 


GUERNSEY extends from eaſt to welt in the form of a harp, and is thirteen miles and 
a half from the ſouth-welt to north-eaſt, and twelve and a half, where broadeſt, from caſt 
to welt, The air is very healthful, and the foil naturally more rich and fertile than that of 
Jericy: but the inhabitants neglett the cultivation of the land, for the lake of commerce: 
they are, however, ſufficiently ſupplied with corn and cattle, both for their own uſe, ang 
that of their ſhips. - 

The iſland is well fortified by nature with a ridge of rocks, one of which abounds with 
emery, uſed by lapidaries in the poliſhing of ſtones, and by various other artificers. Here 
& a better harbour than any in Jerley, which occaſions its being more reſorted to by mer- 
chants; and on the ſouth-ſide the ſhore bends in the form of a creſcent, encloling a ba 
capable of receiving very large ſhips. The land is famous for a beautiful flower called 
[nm jarnenſe, the lea-cs of which are covered with ſpangles reſembling gold duſt. It is full 
ol gardens and orchards, whence cyder is ſo plentiful, that the common people ule it inſtead 
of {mall beer, and the more wealthy drink French wine. 

The only harbour is at St. Peter le Port, a little market town on the ſouth- caſt ſide of the 
land, which has only one long and narrow ſtreet. The mouth of the harbour is well ſet 
with rocks, and on each ſide delended by a caltle, one called the Old Caſtle, and the other 
Caſtle Cornet. At this town generally reſides the governor of the iſland, who has the com- 
mand of the garriſon in this and all the other caltles. The harbour has a good road, from 
whence ſhips may fail with any wind, and from the road pals under the guns of the caſtle 
to the pier, clole up to the town. This pier is a noble work, formed of vaſt ſtones, joined to- 
gether with great art and regularity ; it is not only a ſecurity to the ſhips, but, being contigu- 
ous to the town, is handſomely paved at the top with large ſmooth flag-ſtones, guarded with 
parapets, and being of a great length and breadth, forms a pleaſant walk, it affording a free 
proſpett of the ſea and the neighbouring iſlands. Cornet Caſtle, which commands both the 
town and the harbour, ſtands on a rock, is ſeparated from the land by an arm of the ſea, no 


els than fix hundred yards wide, and not fordable but at low-water in great ſpring-tides. 


ALDERNE is about eight miles in compals, and is by much the neareſt of all theſe 
Iſlands to Normandy, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtraight called the Race of 
Alderney, which is a dangerous pallage in ſtormy weather, when the two currents meet, 
otherwiſe it is late, and has depth of water for the largeſt ſhips. The iſland is healthy, and 
fruitful both in corn and paſture ; but has only one town, in which are about two hundred 
houſes, and a thouſand inhabitants, with only one church. The iſland is a dependence of 
Guernſey, and has but one harbour to the ſouth, called Crabbie, Which is at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the town, and capable of receiving only ſmall veſſels, From hence to the 
weſt is a range of rocks extending three leagues, which, having ſeveral eddies, are dreadful 
to mariners, who call them all by the name of the Caſquets, from the principal rock at the 
head of the relt. 


SAR is another ſmall iſland, dependent on Guernſey, and in the middle of all the reſt. 


The air is ſerene, and generally free from fogs and clouds; and though they have no phy- 


$icians in the iſland, it is common to meet men of upwards of fourſcore years of age. It 
contains fix fine ſprings, and the ſoil, though for the moſt part hot and ſandy, is fo fruitful 
as to afford all neceſlaries for its inhabitants, and particularly bears all kinds of roots, as 
turnips, carrots, &c. and is well ſtocked with apple-trees, of which is made excellent cyder; 
it alſo produces moſt kinds of grain; but not in any extraordinary quantity. Their paſture 
is ſhort, though exceeding [weet, and therefore they have fine mutton ; but no more cows 
than are ſufficient to ſupply them with milk and butter; for they have generally their cheeſe 
from England. The ifland allo abounds in ducks, mallard, wood-cocks, teal, and other 
wild-fowl; and the cliſſ-pigeons, at ſome ſeaſons, almoſt cover the whole iſland. Of rabbits 
they have great plenty, and alſo a variety of ſea-fiſh. | 
The trade here extends no further than to Briſtol, and ſome of the weſtern ports; and 
the chief, if not the only manulatture in the illand is knitting of ſtockings, gloves, and 
wailtcoats, in which the men, women, and children are employed. Theſe they trade with to 
the ports of England, and return with neceſſaries; for which purpoſe they have ſeveral ſmall 


velfels. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION * 
os q 


The HEBRIDES, or WESTERN-ISLES, * 
Vith a particular Deſcription of St. KILDA. 


THE Weſtern-Iſlands were by the antients called Æbudæ and Hebrides, and have been 

computed at goo in number. No country abounds more with the neceſſaries of life, A 
they having fleſh and fiſh in prodigious plenty. Their cattle of all ſorts, as cows, ſheep, 
hogs, and goats, are exceedingly numerous and prolific, {mall indeed, as are their horſes, but 
of a delicious taſte, as are their deer, which Rocky range on the mountains. The natives 
falt their beet in cow-hides, which they think contribute to preſerve it, and give 1t a better 
taſte than caſks; they ſend a great deal of it to Glaſgow, where it is barrelled up and ex- 
ported to the Weſt-Indies. 

Here are large eagles and hawks, which are very deſtructive to the lambs and ſwans; but 
no place in Europe can compare with them tor tanie and wild fowl, as pheaſants, moor- 
fowl, ſwans, tarmagans, plovers, pigeons, with many ſorts, extremely beautiful, which are 
rare, or utterly unknown cl{c where. 

The principal of thoſe properly called te Weſtern-Iflands, are a range of narrow lands, 
extending from north to ſouth, namely, Lewis and Harris, already de:cribed, as meving a 
part of. Roſsſhire in Scotland, and Viſt, which is divided into north and ſouth, and vehind 
them, further to the welt, the iſle of St. Kilda, which, though ſmaller than the others, 
merits a more particular deſcription. 

Viſt, which jou to the ſouth of Harris, is a long ſlip indented with ſeveral bays. North- 
Vilt is nine miles in length from north to ſouth; it is in part mountainous and heathy, yet 
ſerves for paſturage ; but the welt ſide, being plain and arable, is exceeding fruitful in barley, 
oats, and rye, and feeds abundance of cows and ſheep. This, with the itland of Benbecula 
and South-Viſt, are by ſome geographers eſteemed one iſland, becaule at low water there 
is an eaſy paſſage from one to the other, either upon dry ſands or by wading ; and together 
they are about thirty-three miles in length, and contain ſuch a multitude of freſh-water 
lakes, bays, and iſlands, that it is ſaid to be impoſſible to number them, and molt of the 
lakes abound with fowl and fiſh. North-Viſt has an excellent harbour on the ſouth-eaſt fide 
in a bay called Lochmaddy, famous for a great fiſhery of cod and ling, and where ſuch 
quantities have been taken, that 400 veſſels have been laden with them in one ſeaſon. 

North-Viſt is ſeparated from a little iſland named Benbecula on the ſcuth by ſeveral 
rocks, and a channel about three miles broad. This {mall ifland is only three miles long, 
and the ſame broad; but has a harbour for ſmall veſſels, and leveral freſh-water lakes, well 
locked with fiſh and fowl; but in its neighbourhood are ſeveral dangerous iſlands, 

South-Viſt is ſeparated from Benbecula by a channel, which, though two miles broad, is, 
at ebb, not above 3 It is twenty-one miles in length, and three or four miles in 
breadth : the eaſt ſide is mountainous; but the welt, being level, bears good crops of 
barley, oats, and rye, and abounds with cattle. The natives live to a very great age, and 
ſpeak the Erſe tongue in perfection. 

We now come to St. Kilda, a little iſland that may be ranked among the greateſt curioſi- 
ties of the Britiſh empire; and therefore, notwithſtanding its ſmall extent, delerves particu— 
lar notice, on account of the genius of its inhabitants, their manners and cuſtoms, and the 
conſtitution of their little common-wealth. | 
All the territories belonging to the inhabitants of St. Kilda are no more than three ſmall 
Vlands, and five naked 50 0 The principal illand, together with the reſt, is ſituated in 
about fifty- eight degrees thirty minutes north latitude, eighteen leagues to the welt of North- 
Viſt, juſt deſcribed. The length of the whole iſland is not much more than nine miles, and 
us breadth does not much exceed fix. It is encompaſled by an inacceſlible barrier of rocks, 
wo places excepted, one to the north-weſt, and the other to the north-eaſt. The latter 
has a large bay, formed by two promontories, the firſt extending from the north-eaſt fide of 
the land as the other from the ſouth, Th 
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General DESCRIPTION of St. K1L DA; 


The hand of nature has divided this iſland into four diſtin& parts, by mountains, which, on 
the ſea- ſide, are faced with frightful precipices; particularly that which riſes gradually from 
the head of the bay, and may not improperly be called the Britiſh Teneritte: - Its top, in a 
clear day, commands a proſpect of land and ſea above 140 miles in length. On the north 
ſide it hangs over the deep in a molt frightful manner; where a view of it from the lea {ills 
a man with aſtoniſhment, and a look over it from above ſtrikes him with horror. Its per. 
pendicular height is no leſs than 1800 yards. 5 

The ground of St. Kilda, like the greateſt part of that of the Highlands, is much better 
calculated for paſture than tillage: and all the arable land ſcarcely exceeds eiglity acres; but 
a great deal more might be added, was indultry and the ſpirit: of improvement ſufficiently 
encouraged. |; 8 ITO 

The St. Kildians owe a great part of their ſelicity to their ſheep and wild fowl. They 
have conſiderable flocks of ſheep, which are all of the ſmalleſt kind, and their wool is ſhor: 
and coarſe, Every one of them has two horns, and many of them four. 

The wild fowl appear here in innumerable flocks, and in ſummer time ſeveral of the rocks 
are totally covered with Solan geele and other fowls, and appear at a diſtance like lo many 
mountains covered with ſnow. 

Every one of the natives of St. Kilda who is poſſeſſed of a bit of land there, has a pro. 
portionable ſhare of the rocks in which the fowls hatch. The diviſions are made with ſin. 
gular exaCttnels, and the ſmalleſt encroachment on a St. Kildian's property, in thele rocks, 
1s by an antient cuſtom ſeverely puniſhed. 

The whole body of this little people live together like the inhabitants of a town or city, 
their houſes being built in regular rows forming a flrect : theſe habitations are built with 
ſtone, without cither lime or mortar, from eight to nine feet high. All their dwellings are 
divided into two apartments by partition walls. f 

The men are ſtout and hardy, ſhort, thick, and clumſey ; but are remarkably ſtrong, will 
carry heavy burthens, and tug at the oar for many hours, with an almoſt undiminiſhed vi- 
gour: but the women are moſtly handſome; their complexions are freſh and lively, and 
their features ſine and regular. 

The St. Kildian's ſpeak a corrupt dialect of the Galic, with a little mixture of the Nor- 
wegtan : their manner of pronouncing is very ſingular, for every man, woman, and child, 
has an unconquerable liſping. Theſe people are extremely fond of muſic, whether vocal 
or inſtrumental; to a bad vickn: indifferently played, they will dance with rapture, and even 
the old women will bear a part in theſe aſſemblies. They all in general poſſeſs the virtue of 
hofpitality in an eminent degree, and behave with the utmoſt generoſity, humanity, and re- 
ſpect, to the {lrangers who come among them. 

It appears that Chriſtianity was very early introduced into this iſland. The largeſt church 
was dedicated to Chriſt, and called his temple. It was built of ſtone without any cement. 
It is twenty-four feet in length, and ns breadth fourteen. This was in former times the 
principal place of worſhip in the iſland, and here they continue to bury their dead. At the 
diſtance of a mile from the village is a chapel, which has an altar within, and ſome monkiſh 
cells without. The people have for ſome time been Proteſtants of the church of Scotland, 
and a miniſter from thence is ſent thither. They are devout, and attend divine worſhip re- 
gularly every Sunday; but, with all their virtues, make no ſeruple of lying, and uſing all 
the arts of cunning to deceive the ſteward, when he makes them his annual viſit, to receive a 
heavy tax they are obliged to pay him, in proportion to the ſtock of various kinds they pollets; 
1 among other things, every ſecond he lamb, every ſeventh fleece, and every ſeventh ſhe 

amb. 

The preſent proprietor is a gentleman named Norman Macleod, whoſe anceſtors have pot- 
ſeſſed the iſland for at leaſt 200 years. He has given a leaſe of this iſland, and of every thing 
belonging to it, to a cadet of his own family, for the yearly rent of about eleven pounds 
ſterling. This is the perſon called the ſteward, who, before this, or his own rent can be made 
effectual, muſt be at the annual expence of fitting out a large Highland boat, to bring his 

rain, feathers or any other perquilites that fall to his ſhare, or any commodities he buys 
From the people, to Harris, where he generally reſides. 

To conclude the moral character of theſe people; being at a diſtance from the ſeat of 
juſtice, they are abſolute ſtrangers to the chicanery and delay of the law. And though they 
are ignorant, and ſo illiterate that few of them can read, they firmly believe the exiitence an 
providence of a Supreme Being, the immortality of the human ſoul, the obligations of mo- 
rality, righteouſnels, and tempeance. 
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DE SCR-TPT TON of 


The Cathedral Church of CANTERBURY, 
in KENT. 


1 Cathedral Church of Canterbury, is ſaid to have been partly built by Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian King of the 
Britons. But it is certain that Ethelbert, king of Kent, when converted by St. Auſtin, gave him this church, 
and made the city an archiepiſcopal ſee. The Danes burned it in 1001, but it was repaired and endowed by Canute. 
In 1043, allo, it ſuffered by fire, but Archbiſhop Lanfranc rebuilt it, together with the Palace, in William the Conque- 
ror's reign, dedicating the Cathedral to the Holy Trinity; which was dedicated again by king Henry I. in the preſence 
of David, king of Scotland, by the name of Chriſt-Church, It was deſtroyed once more in 1174, by fire: king Stephen 
afterwards began to rebuiid it; though, till the reiga of Henry: V. it could not be faid to be completed. 

Canterbury Cathedral, is a noble Gothic ſtructure. It is five hundred and fourteen feet long, ſeventy-four in breadth, 
and eighty in height, from the nave to the canopy, having a loſty ſtone tower in the centre, not leſs than two hundred and 
thirty-five feet high: but the tower and ſpire at the welt end are not ſo ſtriking. The Chapel called Becket's Crown, 
which long lay in ruins after the reformation, was repaired by Capt. Pudner in 1755. Here were, in old times, thirty- 


ſeven altars. The bodies of king Henry IV. and his Queen, and thoſe of ſix other Kings, as well as of Edward the 


black Prince and other Princes and Archbiſhops (including St. Auſtin) lie here interred. But above all, the ſhrine of 
Thomas à Becket, who was {lain here in the reign of king Henry IT. was the greateſt boaſt of this Church. That ſhrine 
and the Chapel in which it was placed, glittered with gold and jewels ; and, at the diſſolution of monaſteries, the treaſure 
belonging to this tomb is ſaid to have filled two large cheſts, which it required the ſtrength of eight men to remove. 

Behind the altar ſtands the metropolitan chair, which is of grey marble; and near the cloiſters is a large chapel called 
the Sermon-Houſe, wainſcotted with Iriſh oak. Underncath the Cathedral, is a church for foreign Proteſtants, firſt given 
to the Walloons by queen Elizabeth. The congregation was afterwards much increaſed by numbers of French refugees, 
who quitted their country on the ſcore of religion, in the reign of Louis XIV. 

Beſides this Metropolitan Church, the view of which has a fine effect, there are ſixteen Pariſh Churches in Canterbury. ; 
of which St. Martin's is the moſt remarkable, whither Ethelbert's Queen uſed to repair, before the King was made a con- 
vert to chriſtianity. 

The city, (which is built in the form of a croſs) was once ſurrounded by ſtrong walls; and near a monaſtery, founded 
at the perſuaſion of St. Auſtin, 1s a tower thirty-five fect high, which it was intended to overthrow by undermining : but 
all efforts of that kind failed, and it yet remains ſtanding, though in a declining poſition. 

The foreign Proteſtants ſettled here, have been of great advantage to the city, which at preſent has two weekly markets, 
beſides a market-toll for hops, and an annual fair; and ſends two members to paliament. 


DP m ͥ²̊—̃ VM of 
The Cathedral Church of ROCHESTER, in KENI. 


HE body of Rocheſter Cathedral, was built before the Norman conqueſt, and repaired by biſhop Gundulph, after 
whoſe name the great tower is at preſent called; and on the north fide of the north-weſt tower ſtands his effigy. 
The front of the Church is of the old work ; but in the middle is a new window. There is a grave-ſtone in the centre of 
the building, on which is the figure of an axe; and the people ſay, that the remains of biſhop Fiſher, who was beheaded 
in the reign of king Henry VIII. lie beneath it. The conſiſtorial court is held in the ſouth croſs aiſle, and in the ſame 
place the morning ſervice 1s read. In the old Gothic tower there are ſix good bells. Some years ago this Cathedral was 
much decayed, when Dr. Herring, the dean, began to repair it; and the work has ſince proceeded. The aſcent to the 
choir is by a flight of ten ſteps, and the organ is placed behind a ſcreen. Here are many antient monuments ; among 
which is one erected in memory of Walter de Merton, biſhop of Rocheſter, and another over the grave of Dr. Warner, who 
prelided over the ſame ſee in the laſt century, deſerve to be noticed, 

William the Conqueror, gave the biſhop of Rocheſter ſome lands at Aylesford, in return for a piece of ground in this 
city, whereon he built, or began to build a caſtle near the river. But this falling into the hands of the biſhops, they kept 
poſſeſſion of it, till after various revolutions, it remained with the crown in the reign of king James I. Mr. Robert Child, 
lon of the late Mr. Child, is the preſent proprietor ; the chalky cliff under the caſtle wall near the river, is continually 
waſhed away by the ſtream, by which means portions of this building, which is now uſed partly as a magazine for ſtores, 
Ae overthrown. | 

Rocheſter is a populous place, but conſiſts principally of one ſtreet, the houſes in which are not very remarkable. Be- 
lides the Cathedral there is only one church here; but there is a ſree-ſchool, founded and endowed by Sir John Williamſon, 
as alſo a charity-ſchool and an alms-houſe. Rocheſter has been frequently beſieged, and often deſtroyed by conflagrations, 
The bridge here is one of the higheſt and ſtrongeſt built in England; it has twenty-one arches, and is five hundred and 
ſixty feet in length, by fourteen broad. It was built by Sir Robert Knowles, in the reign of Henry V. and was repaired 


_ adorned with palliſadoes in the year 2774. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England && Wales, &c. 
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ODIAM CASTLE, in HAMPSHIRE. 


DIAM- CASTLE, is ſituate one hundred and eighty feet from the river, at the diſtance of about 

a mile north-weſt of a town which bears the ſame name. This Fortreſs, as well as the town, be- 

longed to the biſhop of Wincheſter in the time of King John; in whole reign 1t held out againſt the 

Dauphin, though at laſt was ſurrendered to ſuperior arms. David Bruce, King of Scotland, being 

taken priſoner at the battle of Durham, where Philippa Queen of Edward III. commanded, was 
confined here till he was ranſomed for 100,000 marks by his countrymen. 


It appears from a catalogue of the records in the Tower, made by Vincent the herald, that the Caſtle, 
together with the manor and liberty, was granted by Henry IV. to the lord Beaumont for lite, and in 
Edward the IIId's time, let on leaſe for £5. per annum to Sir B. Brocos. 


The defence made againſt the French army commanded by the Dauphin in perſon, and furniſhed with 
warlike engines neceſſary for a ſiege, was in the year 1216, when Matthew Paris records, that only three 
officers and ten ſoldiers held out for fiftcen days againſt the whole foreign force, and the three officers, 
with as many private men, took an equal number of the enemy priſoners in a deſperate ſally. When 
this little garriſon at laſt ſurrendered, it was on condition of retaining their liberty, their horſes and 
arms; and, what is admirable indeed, without the loſs of a man. 


Time has exerciſed his deſtroying power on this Fortreſs, only the keep remaining, which ſhews little 
more than the relicks of mighty ſtrength decayed ; but is ſtill venerable for its antiquity, 
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ff Reps Caſtle, which 1s about five miles from Portſmouth, takes its appellation from a village lo 
called in which it is ſituate, formerly a conſiderable town called Caer-Peris. 


According to Stowe, it was built 375 years before Chriſt; but this is not to be vouched for: —Ineſfect, 
itis of ſuch antiquity, that the time when it was erected is not to be traced with any degree of certainty 
in the records of hiſtory, 


This is a ſquare building, whoſe area contains above four acres of land. The walls are ſix fect in 
thickneſs, and about fifteen feet high: it has eighteen towers, and is ſurrounded on the north, weſt, and 
ſouth ſides by a deep ditch. Veſpaſian is faid to have landed in the neighbourhood, where there once 
was a famous harbour : but the ſea retiring from it, the inhahitants of the place removed to Portſey. 
The entrance is on the weſt ſide, under a ſquare tower. 


What is called the Keep has four towers, three of which ſtand on the outſide wall; it contains man) 
rooms, and one of them ſeems formerly to have been a chapel. The pariſh-church of Portcheſtcr, 
called St. Mary's, ſtands on the ſouth-eaſt, where king Henry I. founded a priory of Auguſtine Canons. 
The living of Portcheſter at preſent is a vicarage, and the king i is the patron of it. Dugdale and Speed, 
thoſe great antiquarians, take notice of the priory and its removal to Southwark, where it continued 
till the diſſolution of monaſteries. This church appears to be a ſtriking pile of old Saxon building 
which was laſt repaired by queen Anne. It has a curious front, for which it is remarkable, as well as 
for the monument of Sir Thomas Cornwallis, groom-porter to queen Elizabeth. The Caſtle at preſent 
belongs to Sir Thomas Thiſtlethwaite, but was formerly rented by government for the cuſtody of foreign 
priſoners, whoſe breaches made in their various attempts to eſcape, have much contributed to the injury 
of this building, which is yet one of the valuable remains of antiquity. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


Deſcription of CARISBROOK-CASTLE, in the 
ESLE-DEF WIGHT. 


ARISBROOK-Caſtle is of great antiquity, the original fort having been built, as it is ſaid, by the Britons, and repaired 
by the Romans, when Great-Britain was ſubdued by Veſpaſian, in the year of our Lord 45, during the reign of the 
emperor Claudius, It was afterwards rcbuilt by W hitegar, the Saxon, who, according to our Engliſh antiquarian, Stowe, 
was king of this iſland about the year 519 : he called at Wightgariſbourg, of which Cariſbrook is tuppoed to be a cor- 
rupted contraction. At the Norman conqueſt it was conſidered as a place of great ſtrength, This building again lalling 
to decay, either through length of time, or ſome other means, was re-edified in the reign of Henry I. by Richard de Ri- 
vers earl of Devonſhire. Camden and others of our Engliſh antiquarians, fay, it was once more wagnificently rebuilt, 
From that time, it continued much in the ſame Rate, to the reign of queen Elizabeth, who ordered {ome greet repa! 
which were done, from apprehenſions of a war with Spain. 

This Caſtle is a ſtately ſtructure, as may be ſeen in Plate II. ſituated on an eminence, about a mile ſouth of the 
town of Newport, in the Iſle of Wight, and overlooks the ancient village of Cariſhrook ; which was formerly a great 
trading town, but is now ſo much decayed, that it contains only a ſew poor houſes, notwithſtanding the ſituation is both 
apreeable and healthy. Here was formerly a convent for monks of the Ciſtertian order; but the whole of this building 
has been long ſince demoliſhed. 

The entrance to the Caltle is on the weſt ſide, over a bridge, in a curtain, between two baſtions: then through a ſmall 

ate; and from this, by a paſſage, having on each fide an embattled wall, and under a very handſome machiolated gate 
Ranked with two round towers. The old door with its wicket, opening into the callJe-yard, is ſtill remaining z 1t is 
formed of ſtrong lattice work, having at each croſling, a piece of iron kept down by a large nail. Over the outer gate, in 
a ſhield, is the date 159 —(the remaining figure is fo overgrown with ivy as not to be legible), Under this date are the 
initials, E. R. of Hliaubethæa Regina, (Queen Elizabeth) and under them the figures 40. Perhaps that queen built this gate 
and the outer-works, which have a more modern appearance than the other parts of this edifice. 

part of the Caſtle, incloſe a ſpace whoſe area is about an acre and an half; its ſhape is that of a right angled parallelogram, 
with the angles rounded off: the greateſt length is from eait to weſt. The old caſtle is included within a more modern 
fortification ; probably buiit by Queen Elizabeth: it is an irregular pentagon, or figure with fiye angles, faced with ſtone, 
and defended by hve baitions, on the outlide of which runs a deep ditch. The north curtain, perhaps on account of its 


length, has a break in the middle to make a flank. Several guns are mounted on theſe works, which are ſaid to be a mile 
and a halt in circumtcrence. 


- 
\ 


The walls of the antient 
4 


We come now to the Iuſide View of the Caſtle, given in Plate I. the drawing of which was taken at the entrance of 
Mountjoy's Tower. In this plate is ſhewn the Governor's houſe—the Barracks—and Surgery. Towards the left is ſeen 
a {mall chapel, with a burial grouad walled in. Over the door is carved G. 2nd 1738. On the eaſt end is a ſtone tablet, 
intimating that it was repaired during the government of lord Limmington. At prelent there is no divine ſervice ; but it 
is ſaid there is a farm in the iſland, the tythes of which, amounting to twelve pounds a year, belong to this chapel ; the 
Caſtle itſelf conſtituting the pariih of St. Nicholas. Oppolite the chapel are ſeveral ruins of low buildings, in the apart- 
ments of which, it is ſaid, King Charles I. was confined. On the right of all, over a {mall building, and on a mount, 
ſtands the keep; the way to which is by an aſcent of ſeventy-two ſteps; and in it are nine more. 


It 1s an irregular poly- 
gon, or figure of many angles: 


| om hence is a molt extenſive proſpect ; the ſea being viſible to the north, calt, and ſouth, 
but it is hid on the weil by a hill. Here was formerly a well, ſaid to be goo feet deep; but it is now filled up with rubbiſh, 
In the ſouth-caſt angle ſtands the remains cf another tower, called Mountjoy's Tower: its walls are, in ſome places, 
18 feet thick: for aſcending to the top eit, there are likewiſe ſeveral ſteps ; but the view from this place is by no means fo 
delightful a preofpe©. as that from the Keep. Theſe towers have the appearance of much greater antiquity than the other 
buildings of the Caſtle. The ramparts between the towers are about 20 feet high, and 8 thick: in both theſe dimenſions 
is included the parapet, which form«<:ily ran all round the works; hut it is but two ſcet and an half thick, 

Here is likewiſe another remarkably deep well, covered over by a houſe : its depth is 210 feet : a pin thrown into it is 
near four ſeconds of time falling; and when it ſtrikes the water, ſends up a ſurpriſing loud found. The water is drawn 
from it by means of a wheel worked by an afs. 

The Governor's houſe, called the Keep-honuſe, contains many handſome rooms, with coved ceilings It has been con- 
verted to an hoſpital for ſick ſoldiers z the names of the wards being wrote 1n Jarpe letters over the different rooms. In- 
deed, both the goodneſs of the air, and the ſalubrity of its ſituation, make it extremely well adapted for that purpoſe. 

In the reign of Henry III. John de. Inſula, or L'Iſle, was governor of this Calle ; and in the time of Richard I. in 
the year 1377, the French landed on the ſland, plundered the inhabitants, and, after a fruitleſs attempt to take the Caltle, 
retired with their booty. It was defended by Sir Hugh Tyrril, a knight of Eſſex. On account of this, and other inva- 
lions about the ſame time, orders were iſſued for armiag the clergy. | 
In 1136, Baldwin de Rivers, earl of Devonſhire, ſon of him who rebuilt the Caſtle, declaring for the Empreſs Maud, 
in oppoſition to King Stephen, ſeized Exeter; but not being able to hold it, fled to this iſland, of which he was lord; and 
raiſing his vailals, ſtood here upon his defence: Stephen attacking the Caſtle, took it at the firſt aſſault. Baldwin found 
means to eſcape, but died in exile. 

Cariſbrook-Caſtle has been often uſed as a ſtate priſon. In the reign of Richard III. che earl of Arundel was confined 
nt; and afterwards, being found guilty of high-treaſon, was beheaded. Nor muſt we omit obſerving, that in this Caſtle, 
September $th, 1650, died the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I. She was buried on the 24th of the ſame month at 
Newport. But what renders this Caſtle very remarkable is, its being the place where king Chaales I. was confined near 
thirteen months previous to his death. | 

he Scots having delivered him up to the Engliſh, the wretched monarch was carried from place to place, till at length he 
was brought to Hampton-court, from whence, having ſome ſuſpicions that defigns were formed againſt his life, he eſcaped 
in the night of the 13th of November 1647, attended only by three gentlemen, whom he had entruſted with the ſecret. 
They travelled all night, and in the morning the king found himſelf at the ſeat of the earl of Southampton, in the N-w 
Foreſt, where the Counteſs received him with the greateſt marks of the molt ſincere friendſhip. His deſign was to try if 
he could procure a veſſel near the coaſt, by which he might be able to eſcape to France, as had been previouſly conſulted 
between him and his queen. But it was impoſſible he ſhould be concealed from his enemies, who were diſperſed various 
Ways in purſuit of him: he therefore formed the fatal reſolution of going to the iſle of Wight, which, in the ead, proved 
his rum, and deprived him both of his kingdom and life. 
otonel Hammond, the then governor of Cariſbrook-Caſtle, had married the daughter of Mr. Hampden, who made a 
and for the liberties of the ſubject in the caſe of ſhip- money; but as he was the nephew of the learned Dr. Hammond, the 
king imagined he would imitate the loyalty of his uncle. In this, however, he was deceived, for Hammond was a {incere 
wen to Cromwell. The parliament being much diſturbed at the king's abſence, and 


, imagining he was lecreted in 
ondon, Iſſued orders to ſearch and ſeize his perſon ; but their uneaſineſs was ſoon relieved by a letter from the colonel, 
b untiog them that the king was in his cuſtody, and that he waited for orders how to diſpoſe of him. At this news 


$0. Ce greatly rejoiced ; directed that he ſhould be kept a clole prifoner in the Caſtle; and ordered an allowance of 
N Sud pounds per annum, for detraying his houſckold expences. 
0. 6. ; 
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C ARIS BROOK- CASTLE, in the IS LE of WISGEI᷑. 


Charles, as it is ſaid. being informed, that he was in danger of aſſaſſination, concerted meaſures for an eſcape. Of thi 
it is probable Hammond had notice; for he was confined more ſtrictly; at the ſame time all his faithful fervants were dis. 
charged, and not any perſon was ſuffered to ſpeak with him, except in preſence of one of the keepers. When all the 
king's ſervants were turned out of the garriſon, it ſo exaſperated one captain Burley, that he went through the {treets ot 
Newport beating a drum, and adviſed che people to reſcue the perſon of their fovereign. The icheme, however, did nx 
ſucceed, for Hammond ſent a party of men, who took him into cuſtody, and he was hanged and quartcred as a trait, 
This unſucceſsful inſurrection, which happened on the 29th of December, furniſhed the governor with a plaulible juſtigh. 
cation of confining the king a cloſe priſoner. Indeed, it has been thought, that this riſing was preconcerted, and that 
Charles was appriſed thereof. This ſurmiſe ſeems to be ſtrengthened by Hammond's reply to the king, who, (according 
to the hiſtorian, Whitlock) aſking him, “ By what authority he did thus?“ He anſwered, “ By the authority of b th 
Houſes, and that he ſuppoſed his Majeſty was not ignorant of the cauſe of his doing thus.” The King proſeſſed thi; 
trary, and the governor replied, © he plainly ſaw his Mojeſty was actuated by other councils than ſtood with the 
the kingdom.” 

Some time after this, Charles thought he was favoured with another opportunity to effect his eſcape. Oſborne, by birth. 
gentleman, was recommended to colonel Hammond, to be employed in ſome polt about the king, and was appointed 1115 
n The affability and gentle behaviour of the untortunate monarch, gained inſfenſibly his eſteem : it a: 
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ength increaſed to ſuch a pitch, that he put a ſmall billet into one of his Majeſty's gloves, which it was his office to h. Id, 
ſignifying his devotion to his ſervice, At firſt, the king was fearful of treachery ; but at length, convinced of his {incer:y, 
admitted him into his confidence. This gentleman was addreſſed by one Rolph, a captain in the garriſon, of low extratticr 
and ordinary abilities, but of an enterpriſing temper. Rolph propoſed enticing the king from the caſtle, under pretence of 
procuring his enlargement, in order to murder him; which, he ſaid, would be agreeable to the parliament, and the mes 
gaining ior themſclves comfortable eltabliſhments. Of this Oſborne acquainted his Majeſty, who deſired him to ker 
the correſpondence, hoping to convert the wicked intentions of Rolph into the means of flight: Oſborne therefore fee 
to fall in with that man's deſign. In the mean time the king recommended to the former, to ſound one Dowcet, ard 
another ſoldier he had formerly known; both of whom not only embraced his party, but likewiſe brought over ſome at 
their fellow-ſoldiers, who were to be centinels near the place where the king intended to get out: this was a window fe- 
cured with an iron bar, for the cutting of which he was provided with a ſaw and file. With great labour his majoſty 
fawed the bar aſunder; and, on the appointed night, Oſborne waited to receive him; but in the interim, one of the ſoldiers 
not ſuſpecting Rolph's true intentions, mentioned to him ſome particulars, which made him ſuſpect he was likely to be the 
dupe of his own artifices : he therefore directed this ſoldier to remain on his polt, and he, with ſome others on whom ke 
could rely, ſtood by him armed with their piſtols. At midnight the king came to the window, but, when about to get ont, 
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diſcerning more than the ordinary centinels, he concluded his deſign was diſcovered, thut the window, and retired to bed. 
Rolph went immediately, and acquainted the governor with thts attempt, who going into the King's chamber found him in 
bed ; alſo the window-bar cut in two, and taken out. Oſborne fied; but Dowcet was taken ; and, being imprifoned, was vi- 
ſited by Rolph, who aſked him ſcornfully, why the king came not forth? And added, he was ready with a good piſtol charged 
to receive him. Oſborne afterwards laid the true ſtate of the affair before the Houle of Lords, when Rolph was orderc4 
to be tried at the general aſſizes at Wincheſter ; where matters were fo managed, that the Grand Jury found an ignzsranmus 
on the Bill. That the Committee at Derby-Houſe had intelligence of the King's intention of eſcaping, whenever he 
could find the means, appears from the information fent by them to colonel Hammond, contained in the following lettcr, 
dated from Derby-Houſe the 18th of November 1648, aud ſigned by Saliſbury, in the name, and by the warrant of. 
Lords and Commons there aſſembled: 

« SIR, ſince our laſt, we have received again advertiſement from a good hand, that the deſign holds for the Ki: 
eſcape; and to take all ſuſpicion from you, he intends to walk out on foot a mile or two, as uſually in the day-time, 2:4 
there horſes are laid in the iſle to carry him to a boat: if he cannot do this, then either over the houſe in the night, or 2t 
ſome private window in the night, he intends his paſſage ; which we thought fit again to give you notice of, that you may 
make ſuch uſe of it for prevention, as you thall fee cauſe.” : 

The unhappy king being now in the power of his enemies, thought to amuſe them by propoſing terms of reconciliation : 
a negotiation therefore commenced between that prince and his parliament ; in which, perhaps, neither party acted with 
proper ſincerity. It beganwith a meſſage from Charles to the parliament,. for he knew not that they had already reſold 
on his death. Vulgas prejudice and party-ipirit have aſcribed the misfortunes and decapitation of Charles to the Preſby- 
terians, whereas they were the very men who endeavoured to alleviate the former, and to prevent the latter; and had it 
not been for them, the Britiſh throne would never have been filled with Charles IT. When the king's letter was read to 
the parliament, or rather a junto, conſiſting wholly of Independents and fifth-monarchv-men, who had turned our the 
preſbyterians from their ſeats, they ſent the following articles to the king, though, at the ſame time, they could but kno, 
that he would never ſign them: : 

I. That the war was occalioned by his own conduct, in not governing according to law. 

II. That he would ſolemnly promiſe to aboliſh epiſcopal government. 

III. That he would conſent, that the militia ſhould bo entirely at their diſpoſal, and that they ſhould have the appoint- 
ment of their othcers. x 


IV. That all thoſe who had aſſiſted him, even his moſt intimate friends, ſhould be diſpoſed: of in what manner they 
thought proper. 

T heſe propoſals were rejected by Charles, who deſired a conference with both Houſes of Parliament: this reaſonable te- 
queſt was denied him; and they voted that no more addreſſes ſhould be preſented to the king; ſending orders at the {ame 
time to colonel] Hammond, to confine him a cloſe priſoner. However, ſoon after, the Preſbyterians who hated the In- 
dependents, made one effort more to ſave his life. Their numbers were conſiderable, and they conſiſted of the moſt te- 
ſpectable people in the kingdom. They had ſufficient intereſt to get their ſeats again in parliament, and by their influence 
it wãs agreed, that another conference ſhould be opened with the king at Cariſbrook-Caſtle; for which purpoſe commiſũ- 
oners were appointed, who repaired thither, inveſted, as they thought, with plenary powers, without reſlecting that the 
Independents had Cromwell at their head, and the whole army on their ſide. 

When the commiſſioners came into the king's preſence, they were aſtoniſhed to ſee the Britiſh monarch in the ſame diſ- 
treſſed condition as if he had been a common criminal. From the time his ſervants had been diſmiſſed, he had given OVer 
all thoughts of his perſon, ſuffered his beard to grow, and neglected the whole of his dreſs. From the accumulated load 
of his afflictions, his hair was become grey; and his anxious concern for the welfare of his family, had ſo preyed upon his 
conſtitution, that at the age of forty-eight, he appeared upwards of ſeventy. His friends lamented his diſtreſs, and even 
his cnemies ceuld not refrain from tears; for what eye can look with indifference upon a perſon, who has been once in the 
higheſt dignity of the world, and is at laſt reduced to the ſtate of a captive, 

The conference was opened, but before any thing could be done, Cromwell, who was jealous of the Preſbyter:a0s, 
marched the army to London, and having ſurrounded the doors of the Parliament-Houſe, deprived them of frecdom of 
debate, and frightened the few members preſent into a vote for bringing the king to a trial, by which all conference Was 
broke off, and a party of men was ſent to bring the royal priſoner from the Iſle of Wight to London. Accardingly, 0! 
the Zotk of November 1648, the king was removed from Cariſbrook to Hurſt Caſtle, from thence to Windſor, and ſhoitly 
aſter to Whitchall in London. The reſt of the proceedings, relating to his trial, condemnation, aud execution, arc fo we 
known, that it is unnecellary to ſay any thing about them: we ſhall therefore conclude this memorable tranſaction with 
tie King's own words, that, “ There are but few ſteps between the priſons and the graves of princes.” 

Before we leave the Iſſle of Wight, we think it will not be foreign to a work of this kind towbſerve, that Sir FRANCIS 
KNoLLYS was born at Newport, a man of great knowledge in the Britiſh antiquities. He wrote a deſcription of the Ile 
of Wight, much eſteemed by the curious, Dr. THOMAS e was alſo a native of the ſame place. He was naturally 
addicted to the ſtudy of the. Britiſh e and made a collection of ſome manuſcripts, which he*gave to Sir Thomas 


Eodley, who made him his librarian. He publiſhed a catalogue of all the manuſcripts in the Bodleian library; but wo! 
not accept of a church- living, although ſeveral were offered him. | 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPT-10-N:-of 


The GATES of the CITY of LONDON. 


HE City of London being antiently encompaſſed with a wall (which was conſtructed of various 
materials, and often repaired) had alſo Gates intended to ſerve as places of entrance and defence, 
and thele were likcwiſe conſidered as ornaments of the metropolis. But the walls having long ſince gone 
to decay, and ſuch fort of defence being happily rendered needleſs, thoſe Gates began not only to be 
looked upon as uſcleſs, but were allo viewed as obſtructions to the paſſage of carriages, impediments to the 
free circulation of the air, and hindrances to the farther improvements of the City. They were therefore 
ordered to be taken down; ſo that of all, exhibited in our Plate annexcd, Temple Bar alone remains 
ſtanding, which divided the liberties of the City from Weſtminſter: a deſcription of them, however, is 
certainly proper in the Pictureſque Views of the Antiquities of our country. 
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This Gate, which. is ſituate 1440 feet diſtant from Aldgate, Strype, from its name and the effigie® of two 
biſhops with which it was formerly ornamented, ſuppoſes to have been erected by Erkenwold, who then 
filled the ſde of London; but Stowe could not find it mentioned till 1210. The Anſeatic company rebuilt 
it in the reign of king Henry III. in the year 1476. There were then the images of two biſhops (one 
ſuppoſed to be that of Erkenwold, juſt mentioned, and the other William the Norman) placed on the 
north and ſouth ſides, and allo two figures thought to repreſent king Alfred, and his fon Edred. But 
the laſt ſtructure, which was much plainer, conſiſted more properly only of a lofty arch, at the top of 
which appeared the City Arms, ſupported by dragons, as here delineated ; and on each fide was a poſtern 
ior the convenience of foot paſlengers. This was crected in 1735. 


. 


Cripplegate is ſituate 1032 feet to the weſtward of Moorgate. It took its name from the conſtant 
reſort of ſome lame perſons to beg there. This is one of the tour original Gates of the City. The edifice 
laſt erected was not ornamented, but had much of the appearance ct a place of defence. It is generally 
reckoned to have been of near three centuries ſtanding. 
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This was alſo one of the original City Gates, and was ſituate about 797 feet to the ſouth of Newgate. 
The tale told by Geoftry of Monmouth, and adopted by others, of its having been erected by a Britiſh 
king, named Lud, is certainly void of foundation. This monarch is ſuppoſed to have lived at leaſt 65 
years before Chriſt: now, beſides that we have every reaſon to ſuppoſe that there was no City of conſe- 
quence on this ſpot in Czelar's time, the chief ſcene of whoſe tranſactions mult have been in its vicinity, 
we alſo know the antient Britons, before the Roman conqueſt, did not place their defence in walled 
towns. And it does not appear that Walls and Gates were in uſe among the Engliſh, till towards the 
end of the third century; neither is Gate a Britiſh appellation for the entrance of a Caſtle or City. But 
ſome have ſuppoſed the name was originally Longate, 7. e. London-Gate; others, deriving it from the 
old Saxon language, conclude it meant the Gate of the People, on account of its being a principal one, 
and a greater thoroughfare for the people. Yet the image of Lud and his ſuppoled ſons were placed on 
this Gate, no authentic account of which Gate we find till the year 1263, when it appears to have been 
indeed rebuilt with ſtones of ſome demoliſhed houſes of a number of Jews, who at that time were ſlain in 
a popular tumult. Ia 1378 this Gate was made a free priſon ; and in 1388 it was privileged for debtors 
being freemen of the City. Old Ludgate, being much decayed, was reconſtructed in 1586, the images 
of Lud and his ſons remaining, and that of queen Elizabeth being added to them. Atrer the fire in 1666 
it was for the laſt time rebuilt, the images ſtill maintaining their places, and the arms of England and 
France quartered, being placed over the head of queen Elizabeth. Thus it ſtood with repairs made in 
1733, till it was ordered to be pulled down, and the priſonets removed to the London Workhouſe in 


Biſhopſgate-Street, in the year 1761. 
MW G:4A:;-4-: Bi 
Newpate is ſuppoſed to have been ſo denominatec becauſe it was built by Henry I. long after the four 
original Gates of the capital. It was a place of confincment for telons, taken in the City of London, 
or county of Middleſex, ſo early as 1218; and ſtate priſoners were conlined here fo lately as the year 
1457. 

1 rebuilt after the fire of London in the form repreſented in our Plate, the weſt fide being adorned 
with ranges of Tuſcan pilaſters, and having four niches in the intercolumntations. A figure repreſenting 
Liberty, ſtood in one of theſe, and at her feet lies a cat, ſuppoſed to allude to Sir Richard Whittington, a 
benefactor to the priſon, of whom we are told, that the ſale of bis cat laid the toundation of his fortune. 
Another range of pilaſters adorned the inſide, and in three niches were ſcen figures of Juſtice, Mercy 


and Truth. 


This ſtructure, however well planned and executed as a tower, was too high built and heavy for an orna- 
mental Gate, whilſt it was too much adorned for a priſon. Being pulled down, 5 new jail, built in a ſtyle 
more proper and in a manner more commodious, was allotted for the confinement of the priſoners, which, 


though fired by a riotous mob, has been again fitted up in a ſuitable manner. 
M 0 0-858: T8. 
The firſt account we have of a Gate here, is in the year 1415. It is about 1664 feet to the weſtward of 
Biſhopſgate, and derived its name from Moorficlds, in the vicinity of which it is ſituate. 
26. But 
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Deſcription of the GATES of the CEFT Y of LOND © KN. 


But the laſt ſtructure built on that ſpot,. and which ſome have accounted one of the moſt magnificent 
Gates of the City, was erccted in 1674. The upper part of it was adorned with pillars of the Corin- 
thian order, with a pediment whereon the City Arms were diſplayed. The apartments over the Gate 
were allotted to one of the lord mayor's carvers. The arch was ſuppoſed rather to have exceeded in height 
the common rules of proportion, in order to let the trained bands march through with pikes erected, ac- 
cording to the faſhion of the laſt century. 


CCC. 


Aldgate was one of the four original Gates; and this way lay the Roman Vicinal road to the /rajef7us, 
or ferry at Old Ford. Stowe ſays it received its name from its age. But, till the year 967, we do not 
hear of its being mentioned in any record. ; 

In 1606 Aldgate being in a very ruinous ſtate, was entirely rebuilt, In a large ſquare on this Gate was 
placed the ſtatue of king James I. in armour, on horſeback, with a golden lion and a chained unicorn at his 
feet. On the top of the Gate was a vane, ſupported by a gilt ſphere, with a ſoldier on either tide. On the 
weſt ſide was the figure of Fortune, gilt, ſtanding on a globe with a proſperous ſail ſpread over her head. 
Under this was the king's arms; a little lower, Peace, having a dove perched on her head; and on the 
north ſide was the emblem of Charity. But theſe ſtatues being removed, no other ornament remained 
but the repreſentation, cut in ſtone, of two Roman coins, out of ſeveral that were diſcovered in digging 
for the foundation of this edifice, 
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This Gate, which, as well as the tower on the north ſide of the drawbridge, was intended for defence, 
was originally built of wood. It was ſhut and fortified on the approach of an enemy, and ſtood at the 
fouth end of London-bridge, with which the firſt Gate was probably cocval. That which ſtood on this 
ſpot in 1725, being greatly damaged by the fire, that deſtroyed ſeveral of the neighbouring houſes, it was 
ordered to be taken down and rebuilt of ſtone, and was completed in 1728, with two poſterns for foot 
paſſengers, as it appears in our Plate annexed, 
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The name of this Gate has occaſioned diſputes among Antiquarians. Some think that it meant the 
Older, or the Oldeſt Gate; others that it referred to the elders of the City who cauſed it to be built; 
whilſt others again ſay, the appellation was derived from the quantity of alders which grew in the neigh- 
bourhood. However, we do not find any mention made of 1t till after the Conqueſt, 

The old building being in a ruinous condition, a new Gate was erected on the ſpot in 1616. As this 
was much damaged by the fire in 1666, it was repaired in 1670. There was the eftgies of king James I. 
on horſeback, in a large ſquare, over the arch, and the arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland quartered 
over his head. The prophet Jeremiah was repreſented in a nich on the eaſt fide, with the words of the 
25th veric of the 7th chapter of his book; and to anſwer this, on the welt ſide was the figure of Samuel 
with verſe 1 of the 12th chapter of his firſt book. King James, in his royal robes fitting in a chair of ſtate, 
was alſo repreſented on the ſouth ſide. The apartments above were appropriated to the City crier. On 
cach fide was a poſtern for the convenience of foot paſſengers. | 


N. 


The extremity of the City liberties, in this quarter, was formerly marked out by poſts, rails, and a 
chain, &c. A wooden houſe was afterwards. built acroſs Fleet-ſtreet, with a narrow Gateway. But 
amongſt the other improvements conſequent to the fire in 1666, was that of erecting the preſent ſtruc. 
ture, which retains the name of Bar, though it is in reality a noble Gate, the only one that remains ſtand- 
ing, and an ornament to the City. 


It is conſtructed of Portland ſtone, and has two poſterns for foot paſſengers, Below is ruſtick work, but 
above are pillars of the Corinthian order. 

In two niches, on the caſt ſide over the Gateway, are the ſtatues of queen Elizabeth and king James J. 
with the king's arms over the key-ſtone; and on the weſt ſide king Charles I. and II. are repreſented in 
Roman hatits. It has been a cuſtom ſince the erection of this Gate, to place the perſons executed for high 
treaſon on it, which before were more commonly expoſed on London-bridge. 
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This was not a Gate of entrance either to London or Weſtminſter, but it was a beautiful palace Gate, 
and well deſerving of notice, 

Whitchall Palace was originally built by Hubert de Burgh, earl of Kent, who left it as a bequeſt to the 
Black-friars, in Chancery-Lane, Holborn. Theſe having diſpoſed of it to Walter Grey, archbiſhop of 
York, he lett it to his ſucceſſors, from whence it obtained the name of York-Place. But ajter it came 
into the hands of Cardinal Wolſey, king Henry VIII. purchaſed it of that prelate, and made great altc- 
rations im it, a fire having lately damaged the royal palace at Weſtminſter, From this time York-houſe 
changed its appellation tor that of Whitehall. | 

The king, having incloſed the park, built the Gate, delineated in the Plate annexed, and added an 
elegant gallery, from whence the royal family and nobility might ſee the tournaments in the tilt-yard, a 
full view ot which it commanded. : 

King James I. deſigned to take down Whitehall Palace, which was to be rebuilt according to a plan of 
Inigo Jones; but the Banquetting-houſe, now the chapel, was all that ever was finiſhed of the intended 
work, and Whitchall Palace ſtood till it was conſumed by fire in 1697, this Gate, and the new Banquetting- 
houſe juſt mentioned, being all that remained ſtanding. 

Whitehall Gate was built from a deſign of Hans Holbein, the famous painter, in a rich and beautiful 
ſty le, and there were on each fide four buſtos, with mouldings round them of baked clay, glazed in the 


manner of delf ware, which preſerved them entire till the Gate itſelf was pulled down, in order to 
reader the ſtreet more ſpacious and convenient. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESC ATPLESD:N: vo 


DKYBURGH ADB B LM 
BR lenk S Hi . 


THE remains of the abbey of Dryburgh appear in the deep gloom of a 
Wood. It was founded by Hugh Morville, conſtable of Scotland, in 
the time of David I. and Beatrix de Campo Bello, his wife. There are ſcarce 
any reliques of the church, but much of the convent, the refectory, ſup- 
ported by two pillars, ſeveral vaults, and other offices; part of the cloiſter 
walls, and a fine radiated window of ſtone-work. Theſe remains are not 
inclegant, but are unadorned. This was inhabited by Præmonſtratenſian 
monks, who ſtyled the Iriſh abbies of Druin la croix and Woodburn, their 
daughters. At the reformation James VI. beſtowed Dryburgh on Henry 


Erſkine, ſecond fon of the earl of Mar, whoſe houſe as commendator is till 


inhabited. 


Around is a fine country full of gentle riſings, covered with corn, and re- 
ſembling Picardy, in fight of the Tweed, with banks adorned with hanging 


woods, and variety of beautiful borders, ſuch as deſerve poetical commemo- 


ration. 


RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c, 


DESG NI TIN I 


CAMBUS-KENNETH ABBEY, 
nM PFERTHSHINE-E, 


F Cambus-Kenneth Abbey there remain only a vaſt ſquare tower, and an 
arched door-way, between which is a fine view of Sterling, on its 
ſloping rock. This houſe was founded by David I. in 1147, for canons- 
regular of St. Auguſtine, brought from Aroiſe, near Arras; but the ſuperiors 
were often called abbots of Sterling. Keith ſays, that it now belongs to 81 
Cowan's hoſpital, in that city. James III. and his quecn were buried in this 


place. The remains of this abbey exhibit ſigus of its former Magnitcence. 


£ Þ * . * * * Fn 
The town of Sterling, as appears from an antient inſcription, was one ol 


the boundaries of the Roman empire in this iſland. 


Near Cambus-Kenneth is Sterling Bridge, now of ſtone, but in the days 01 
Sir William Wallace, of wood. On this fide, the hero obtained the glorious 
victory over the Engliſh, commanded by the earl of Surrey, and impeded 
their retreat by ſawing, before the fight, the poſts of the bridge, which fc! 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPTION: of 


CASTLE CONNELL, near LIMERICK. 
in. LIMERICKSHIRE. 


HE buildings at Caſtle Connell, where there is an excellent Spa, increaſe every year : at this place 

Sir Richard de Bourgho, bart, gives every wiſhed-for encouragement. In the year 1783, a large and 

good aſſembly-room was finithed, within a few ſteps of the Spa, which from a delightful ſituation on 

the river, muſt add much to the ſatisfaction of the company. Society and chearfulneſs are great pro- 
moters of health. 

The caſtle is very antient, and was the ſeat of the O'Briens, kings of Munſter. The grandſon .of 
Brien Boru, was murdered here by the pince of Thomond, who leaving his followers at the oppoſite ſide 
of the Shannon, was received with unluſpecting friendſhip. They however came over in the night, ſur- 
prized the grandſon of Brien, put out his eyes and murdered him. When the Englith landed in Ireland, 
it was granted to Richard de Burgo, carl of Ulſter, known by the name of the red Earl, on conditions of 
repairing and fortifying the caſtle, in which manner it deſcended to William de Burgo, the laſt earl of 
Ulſter of that family, who being murdered at Carrickonſuir, Caſtle Connell, with all his other eſtates 
ſhould have devolved to his daughter, the dutchels of Clarence; but was with-held by collateral branches 
of the family. William de Burgo in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was created baron of Caſtle Connell. 
His eldeſt ſon being killed, he left an infant, whoſe uncle married a daughter of Morough, carl of In- 
chiquin, and was created Baron of Brittas, all of whom being in the rebellion in 1641, were attainted 
and fled to France. On king James's acceſſion to the crown, the lords Caſtle Connell and Brittas were 
reſtored to their eſtates, which they had forfeited. At the revolution in 1688 they were again attainted. 
The caſtle had a ſtrong garriſon of king James's forces, and General Ginkle ſent 700 men from Limerick, 
under the command of the prince ot Heſſe, when the garriſon ſurrendered after a ſiege of two days. 
Ginkle conſidering 1t a ſtrong hold, ordered it to be diſmantled and blown up; the exploſion was fo great, 
that it ſhook the houſes in Limerick and broke ſeveral windows. The caſtle was ſo ſpacious, and the 
| aſcent by ſteps ſo eaſy, notwithſtanding its being built on a very high rock, that a troop of horſe has been 
drawn up in the hall. 

Dr. John Rutty publiſhed in London in 1757, a medical Synopſis of all the mineral waters in Europe; 
a work compiled with great labour, well worth the peruſal of ſuch as are advocates for the internal and 
external uſe of cold water. Doctor Rutty places Caltle Connell water in the ſame table with the German 
Spa, and agrees with Doctor Martin of Limerick, who wrote an eſſay on it, that it is of the ſame ſpecific 
gravity, of a ferruginous and aſtringent taſte, each gallon producing from twenty to thirty grains of 
ſediment. The ſoil about it is of a calcarious nature, the water every where leaving an ochre coloured 
matter, which in a red hot crucible, ſparkled and was attracted by the magnet. This ſediment is uſed 
lucceſsfuily in curing ulcers and ſores, and it is certain that bathing in this water would add great efficacy 
to the drinkins it, which is the conſtant practice in England. As to the medicinal virtues of Caſtle 
Connell water, is a chalybeate of conſiderable ſtrength, having a mixture of marine ſalt and abſorbent 
earth, An eath-worm put into this water inſtantly dies, hence it has been found effectual for worms in 
children. It has long been experienced excellent in all {corburic diforders, where the ſtomach has been 
weakened by exceſs, and in the jaundice; indeed it ſeems to be peculiarly adapted to thoſe complaints 
where preparations of ſteel are ordered by the phyſician, The following lines conclude a piece written in 
praiſe of the caſtle: 


Hail Caſtle Connell! where inceſſantly In conſultation meet, praiſing its virtues ! 
The Shannon pours her rapid, foaming ſtream, Maria's bloom impair'd, while her fond ſwain, 
Impatient to find our her native ſea. Warmly invokes the Natad of the ſtream, 
O for a Shenſtonc's pencil, to deſcribe To give her back to life renewed and love. 
The ſpot where peace and health ſo much abound. | Then we aſcend to Weſtropp's mount and view, 
No gay parade contaminates thy ſhore, The Shannon winding through the verdant meads, 
No bright Rotunda but ſimplicity While Maſly's bow'rs and groves enrich the proſpect! 
Adorns thy glade, and blooms in full perfection! Beneath thy ſhade, how often have I laid 
appy the man who flics to Caſtle Connell, My weary limbs, and gaz'd with tranſport round, 
And baniſhing each low and worldly thought, , While Goldſmith's tale beguil'd the fleeting time. 
Seeks in the ſhade to tranquilize his mind. Haſting to breathe the air of Caſtle Connell 
Here many a ſage, and many a hero came, We joy to ſee each friend. — Soon round the board 
To taſte the ſpring fountain of life and vigour! With plenty crown'd, we ſhare convivial pleaſure. 
cre many a generous, many a ſocial foul, | Lhe heavens ſerene, while temperate mirth beſtows, 
Drank the full cup of pleaſures innocent! Of life, the greateſt, beſt telicity ! 
1 Hayes with his Celinda ſtray'd, while love The Sun in awful majeſty array'd, | 
ich every breeze was waſted to her ear! Steals down the weſtern ſky, and filence reigns. 
While folly's ſons fleep out their early hours, The ſportſman takes the opportunity, 
How pleaſant to forſake the arms of ſleep; To lure the finny brood to leave their beds, 
lo view the rifing ſun purpling the ſkies, They toſs, they play, they riſe to fall no more, 
U exhale the ſweetneſs of the fragrant air, Thele are the ſcenes that give the zeſt to life, 
And ſee alt Nature growing to perfection: | Theſe are the joys we find at Caſtle Connell, 


ow to the ſpring repair, where old and young, | 
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Dre of 


The CATHEDRAL CHURCH of St. 
MARY, at LI1MERICK. 


FN O'Brien, king of Limerick, beſtowed his palace to the church about the year 1180, on 
the ſite of which, St. Mary's, or the cathedral church of Limerick now ſtands. The entire edifice 
is in the antient Gothic taſte, and only remarkable for the noble ſtmplicity attendant on that order. There 
are ſeventeen arches in the iſles and choir, beſides the great eaſtern window, which is a good antique. 
Under this window the high altar was placed before the reformation. The ſeveral receſſes in the iſſes 
were chapels endowed by pious families for their private devotions. As divine worſhip is now per. 
formed in the choir, they have been converted into a chapter room, a veſtry room, and a conliſtorial 
court. 

The inſide ornaments are not anſwerable to the venerable appearance of the outſide. The introduction 
of Grecian architecture has ruined many a noble Gothic edifice. The pillars that ſurround the commu. 
nion table and biſhop's throne, are Corinthian. It muſt be owing to a want of taſte, that they ever found 
a place here. Indeed the modern ſaſhes in the choir, and blacking the angles in the nave, have greatly 
diminiſhed that magnificence, that awe, with which antient churches ſtrike a ſentimental mind, and at 
once inſpire reſpect and devotion. | 

From the communion table to the weſtern door meaſures one hundred and fifty-ſix feet ; from the north 
to the ſouth door one hundred and fourteen feet; the length of the choir is ninety one feet, and the whole 
circumference, including the church yards, is ſeven hundred feet. When this church was built, the en- 
trance was at the weſtern door, from whence there was a good ſloping terrace to the river ſide. Over this 
door there is a handſome ſquare turret or ſteeple, one hundred and twenty feet in heighth, in which there 
are eight bells, ſaid to have been once harmonious, but three of them are cracked or otherwiſe uſeleſs, 
Three branches are ſuſpended from the vaulted roof of the choir ; the centre one is large and well executed, 
and was erected at the expence of the corporation. 

Donough O'Brien, who died in 1207, was a great benefactor to this church, and the firſt who en- 
larged it. Hubert de Burgh, and Euftace del Ewe, biſhops of Limerick, alfo contributed largely to repair 
and beautify the church. Cornelius O'Dea was a remarkable benefactor, and beſtowed on the ſec a mitre 
and croſier of conſiderable workmanſhip. He refigned in 1426, to live a retired life, from which he de- 
parted July 27, 1434, and was buried in this church, having a marble monument and his ſtatue placed 
over him. In 1621, they were removed to the ſouth ſide of the communion table, to a place ſet apart for 
the bithops of Limerick, where the following inſcription may be ſeen : 

« This monument of biſhop O'Dea, was removed to this burial place of the biſhops of Limerick the 
14th of July 1621, at the expence of Donat, carl of Thomond, lord preſident of Munſter.” 

In the year 1490, the citizens of Limerick repaired the nave of the-church, which was then greatly de- 
cayed. Biſhop Adams alſo expended large ſums in repairing it, and furniſhed it with an organ, which is 
eſteemed one of the belt in the kingdom. He died in Limerick on the 22nd of March, 1625, and was 
buricd near biſhop O'Dea. 

Oppolite to the burial place of the biſhops, on the north fide of the communion table, is a very curious 
monument, erected to the memory of the earl of Thomond, who died September 4, 1624. It conlilt» 
of three apartraents, compoſed of the fineſt marble of different colours ; ſurrounded and ſupported by 
pillars of the Ionic, Corinthian and Compoſite orders ; ornamented with his arms and atchievements. 

In the ſouth aifle, near the entrance into the chapter room, are the remains of a good monument, bu! 
the inſcription is much defaced. 

In the pillar, near the weſtern door, is the following remarkable inſcription : 

MeMexnTo Mori. 

« Here lieth little SAMUEL BARRINGTON 
That great undertaker 

« Of famous cities, clock and chime maker, 
He made his own time go early and later, 
“But now he is returned to God his creator. 
The 19th of November, then he ceas'd, 
% And for his memory this here is plac'd.” 

By his ſon BEN. 1693. 

The ſeats of the ſtalls for the clergy, deſerve the attention of antiquarians ; they were done in the reig!! 
of Henry VIII. whoſe head is carved on two of them. The ſeats are made to turn up, becauſe it was ſor- 
merly the cuſtom for dignitaries and prebendaries to ſtand up in their reſpective ſtalls. The bottoms o 
theſe ſeats repreſent beaſts, birds, angels, &c. which are tolerably well carved in oak. 

In the year 1680, the ſouth door and porch were added to the church, and a pavement made from 


thence to the main ſtreet. Before this time the grand entrance was at the weſtern door, from whence there 


was a good paſſage down to the quay. | 
In the year 1759, in the mayoralty of Sexten Baylee, the church received a thorough repair, by order 


of the biſhop of Limerick, under the direction and ſuperintendency of the Rev. Mr. Deane Hoare, whole 
knowledge of architecture, and taſte for the fine arts, rendered him fit for ſuch an undertaking. The choir 
was conliderably enlarged ; the organ was removed thirty feet further from the communion table, and had 
two new ſtops added to it. 

The biſhopric of Limerick united to Ardfert and Aghadoe, was formerly valued in the king's books, at 
fifty two pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence, but it is now worth three thouſand pounds per annum. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
O F 


The County of CAERNARVOMN. 


EFORE the diviſion of Wales into counties, this was called Snowdon-Foreſt, in Latin 

Snaudonia. It 15 bounded on the ſouth by Merioneth{hire and the Iriſh ſea; on the caſt 

by Denbighſhire, from which it is ſeparated by the river Conway; it is waſhed on the welt 
and north by the Iriſh ſea ; and on the north-weſt it is fronted by the iſle of Angleſey. 

The length of it from Conway river in the eaſt to Lheney river in the weſt, 13 computed 
at 30 miles, and the breadth from Penwenke-Point to Ormeſhead-Point in the north about 
40, and the circumterence 95. It contains 68 pariſhes, in wluch are one city, one borough, 
and ſix market-towns, in ſeven hundreds, with about 2770 houles, three caſtles, and above 
16,000 inhabitants. | 

It has a ſharp, piercing air, and is fo incumbered, eſpecially in the middle, with diſmal 
rocks, and vaſt mountains one above another, the tops of a are many of them covered 
with inow ſeven or eight months in the year, that thoſe which are called Snowdon-Hills, 
may very juſtly claim the name of the Britiſh Alps; which diſagrecable and almoſt inac- 
ceſlible ſituation was probably one reaſon why this was the laſt county that was brought 
under the dominion of the kings of England; yet it is tolerably fertile, eſpecially in barley : 
and great herds of cattle, ſheep, and goats are fed on the mountains, That part towards 
Ireland is ſo fruitful, and alſo ſo populous, that it gives place to few ſhires in North-Wales. 
The vallies between the hills are both pleaſant Ba. fruitful ; and both the rivers and coaſt 
abound with fiſh. 

There 1s another remarkable mountain, called Penmaen- Mawr, in the north angle of 
this ſhire, where it hangs perpendicularly over the ſea, at ſo vaſt a height, that it makes 
moſt ſpectators giddy who venture to look down the dreadful ſteep; and in the narrow 
pallage on the other ſide, the venturous traveller is threatened every moment to be cruſhed 
to atoms, with the downfall of its rocks. The river Conway is one of the nobleſt ſtreams 
for the length of it in Europe; and the name of it is ſuppoſed, by Mr. Camden's commen- 
tator, to ſigniſy in the Welch language the Chief of Rivers. It produces not only fiſh, but 
g as large and of as good a colour as any in Britain or Ireland. They arc tound in a 
arge black muſcle. 

Llewellin ap Griffith, who was the laſt that held out any part of Wales againſt the crown 
of England, was reduced at laſt to hold this mountainous country, and the iſle of Angleſey, 
as tenant in fee to Edward I. on condition of paying him one thouſand marks yearly ; but 
refuſing afterwards to perlorm it, and running the hazard of a war, he was killed, and ſo 
an end was put to his own government, and with it to that of the Britons in Wales, 

This ſhire, which hes in the dioceſe of Bangor, ſends two members to parliament, viz, 
the knight of the ſhire for the county, and one burgeſs for the ſhire-town, viz. 

Cacrnarvon, which ſtands on the channel that ſeparates this ſhire from the iſle of An- 
gleley, and was built by the command of Edward J. out of the ruins of the city of Segontium 
that ſtood a little below it, called from the neighbouring river Seiont. By command of the 
lame prince the body of Conſtantius, the father of Conſtantine the Great, which was found 
here in 1283, was interred in its pariſh-church. This town, which has a beautiful proſpect 
to the iſle of Angleſey, was of good account formerly, when the princes of Wales kept the 
chancery and exchequer courts in it for North-Wales; and it is pretty ſtrong, both by art 
and nature, being encompaſſed on all ſides, except toward the eaſt, with the fea, and two 
nvers; and it had on the north-weſt ſide a ſtrong caſtle, built by king Edward I. to curb 
the Welch mountaineers, and ſecure the paſſage to Angleley, whole walls in a manner en- 
compaſſed it, where, in that called the eagle tower, his fon Edward II. the firſt Engliſh 
prince of Wales was born, and from thence uſually called in our hiſtory Edward of Caernarvon. 
The town is governed by the conſtable of the caſtle (who is always by his patent the mayor) 
aſſiſted by an alderman, two bailiffs, a town-clerk, with ſerjeants at mace, and other ſub- 
olficers. It gives title of marquis and earl to his grace the duke of Chandos, It is a ſmall, 
but clean, well-built town, and well inhabited by people very courteous to ſtrangers; and 
the market, which is on Saturdays, is well ſupplied with corn, and all forts of proviſions, 
There is a ferry from hence to Angleſey called Abermenai-Ferry, and from thence a direct 
road to Holyhead. 'The town is diſtant from London 258 miles. 
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General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of CAERNARV ON. 


Bangor, or Banchor, lies at the north- end of the ſame frith, or arm of the ſea, which is 
the pallage to Angleſey, where it has a harbour for boats. It was once ſo large as to be 
called Bangor the Great, and was defended with a powerful caſtle built by Hugh, earl of 
Cheſter, which was long ſince demoliſhed. The town is now of very little note, except 
for being the ſee of a biſhop, whole dioceſe contains the counties of Cacrnarvon and Ay. 
gleſey, together with part of thole of Denbigh, Merioneth, and Montgomery, wherein are 
a hundred and ſeven pariſhes, of which thirty-ſix are impropriations, and has under it all, 
three archdeacons, viz. thoſe of Bangor, Angleſey, and Merioneth, one of which, for the 
better ſupport thereof, is added to the biſhopric. The cathedral, which by ſome is thought 
to be the moſt antient in all Britain, was large, well-built, and being miſerably defaced by 
Owen Glendour, was afterwards in ſome meaſure repaired and beautified by Henry Dean, 
the biſhop, in the reign of Henry VII. but it is now mean and deſpicable. The chief build. 
ings here are the biſhop's palace, and free-ſchool houſe. The town, though ſmall, is pretty 
well inhabited, and governed by the biſhop's ſteward, who keeps court-leets and court- 
baron here. It is incloſed with a very ſteep mountain on the ſouth- ſide, and a hill on the 
north. King Edward I. intended to "Gove built a great ſtone bridge here over to Angleſey, 
and perſiſted in it a great while before he was convinced that it was utterly impratlicable. 
The church is ſaid to have been once ruined by the Pagans, from Angleſey probably, who 
poſſeſſed the biſhopric for above a hundred years after it was built; but from the year 512 to 
1009, we have no account how 1t fared. After this the biſhopric was ruined again by one 
of its own biſhops, viz. Bulkeley, who, as the Monaſticon lays, fold both the revenues 
and the bells. The town has a weekly market on Wedneſday ; and 1s diſtant from London 
230 miles, 

Conway, or Aber-Conway, from 1ts being at the mouth of the river Conway, was built 
by king Edward I. out of the ruins of the antient Conovium, and by its advantageous ſitua— 
tion, and other conveniencies, is grown to be a handſome town. It is governed by an al- 
derman and two bailifts, and had a neat caſtle by the fide of the river, which Dr. Williams, 
archbiſhop of York, a native of this place, who fled hitker from Cawood, fortified at hi- 
own expence in the beginning ot the civil-war, and held it till May 1045, when it was 
ſeized by Sir John Owen, by virtue of a commiſſion from prince Rupert, of which the arch- 
biſhop complained to the king, but without redreſs; and upon the declining of the king's 
affairs, the arch\;iihop and he country gentlemen, whoſe effects, depoſited in the ſaid caſtle 
for ſecurity, had been ſeized, together with his own, aſſiſted colonel Milton, one of the 
parliament oihicers, to reduce it on condition of having their effects again. 

Though it is the pooreſt, it is the pleaſanteſt town in the county for its bigneſs, for it 
ſtands on the ſide of a hill, on the banks of a fine navigable river, which empties itſelf about 
two miles off into the lea, at the entrance of that arm of it which parts Angleſey from 
the main land. It is reckoned, in ſhort, the moſt beautiful river and port on this fide of 
Britain, the river which is able to receive ſhips of almoſt any burden or number, and to bring 
them up to the town, being a fine ſtraight channel, broad as the Thames at Deptford, and 
deep, yet ſaſe and ſecure from winds ; but the town is old and decayed, and only ſhews 
what it might be, and what the want of trade has brought it to. As its caſtle was pretty 
firong, its walls were of a large compals, with thirty-five watch-towers on them; which 
caſtle and towers being very white, at the diſtance of a mile they made a good appearance, 
ſo that no place, taking in its port and its ferry over the river to Denbighſhire, and the 
little hills on both ſides of the bay or river covered with timber, could make a finer land- 
icape in a picture; but in the town there is nothing but poverty and miſery : the caſtle is 
a heap of uncovered rubbiſh, and thoſe towers on the walls only ſtanding memorials of 
what Wales was when 1t had a prince of 1ts own. There is a remarkable epitaph on a 
tomb-ſtone here, which it is thought is hardly to be paralleled of the kind in Europe, viz. 
„Here lieth the body of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, Gent. who was the one and fortieth 
child of his father William Hookes, Eſq. by Alice his wife, and the father of ſeven and 
rwenty children.” He died the 20th day of March, 1637. 

Pwl-Heli, or Salt-Pool, is a little town in the peninſula on the ſouth-ſide of the county, 
governed by a bailiff. It ſtands between two rivers on the eaſtern ſhore, is an indifferent 
well-built town, whoſe market is for corn and other proviſions, and has ſome trade by lea. 
The bay, to which it gives name, receives one of the rivers with a ſul] channel, where it 
makes a pretty good haven, called Tracth-Haven. The town has a weeklv-market on Wet- 
neſday; and is fixteen miles from Caernarvon. ; 

They ſpeak all Welch in this county, ſo that if a ſtranger, who did not underſtand 1t, 
ſhould happen to loſe his way, it is ten to one if he met with an Engliſhman to ſet him right. 
The country people allo are naturally very lurly, inſomuch that if you aſk them a queſtion 
in Engliſh, though they underſtand it, they anſwer Dime Salſenach, 1. e. I cannot {peas 
Saxon or Engliſh, 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTI1ON 


O F 


The County of DENBIGH. 


"3s county is bounded on the ſouth with Montgomeryſhire, on the weſt with thoſe of 
Merioneth and Caernarvon, from which laſt it is parted by the river Conway; on the 
eaſt with Shropſhire and Cheſhire ; and on the north with the Irith fea and Flintſhire. Some 
Britons forced from Scotland, are ſaid to have conquered this country with the afhiſtance 
of the Welch, and to have poſſeſſed all the lands from Conway to Cheſter, 

The common computation of its length from eaſt to weſt is about thirty-one miles, and 
of its breadth from north to ſouth ſeventeen. From north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt it meaſures 
forty, and twenty-one from north to ſouth, being in circumference near 118, and containing 
an area of about 410,000 acres, or 509 ſquare miles. 

It is divided into twelve hundreds, 1n which are reckoned fifty-ſeven pariſhes, four 
market-towns, about 6,400 houſes, and 38,000 inhabitants, partly in the dioceſe of Bangor, 
and partly in that of St. Aſaph. 

It enjoys a wholeſome air; but being expoſed on all ſides, as it were, to the winds, it is 
ſharp ; the hills wherewich it is guarded, which towards the eaſt eſpecially, look like the 
battlements or turrets of caſtles, retaining the ſnow for a long time. The ſoil is various. 
The welt part is heathy, barren, and but thinly inhabited, except that tract lying towards 
the ſea; and the caſtern part is almoſt as ſterile, except towards the river Dee; but the 
middle part of the ſhire, which 1s a flat of ſeventeen miles from north to ſouth, and 
about five miles in breadth, called the Vale of Clwyd, is both pleaſant and fruitful, healthy, 
and much inhabited by gentry. Camden ſays, the complexion of the people here is bright 
and cheerful, their heads of a found conſtitution, their fight very lively, and even their old 
age vigorous and laſting. It hes open to the lea on one hide, and is hemmed in on the 
other with high hills, from one ot which in about the middle of the ſhire, ſprings the Clwyd 
that waters this charming vale; which, after fetching a compaſs to the fouth-eaſt, runs 
north, paſſing by Ruthin, and not far from Denbigh, in its way to the Iriſh fea; though 
before it reaches that lea it enters Flintſhire. 

The other rivers of moſt note are the Elwy, the Dee, and the Conway. The Elwy riſes 
in the ſouth-weſt {:de of the ſhire, and runs chiefly to the north and north-eaſt till it leaves 
Denbighſhire, immediately after which it falls into the Clwyd near St. Alaph. The Dee 
enters this ſhire from that of Merioneth, a little to the welt of Llangolen, croſſes the ſouth 
angle of Denbighſhire, and after receiving the river Keiring, it becomes the boundary be— 
tween this county and Cheſhire, juſt as the Conway divides it from Caernarvonſhire. 

The chief commodity here beſides goats and ſheep, and black cattle, is rye, commonly 
called Amel-Corn, produced in the heathy parts by the manure of turf-aſhes ; though here 
are ſeveral mines that yield great parcels of lead ore, particularly that called the marquis 
of Powis's. It is ſurpriſingly pleaſant to the weary traveller, juſt deſcended from the 
frightſul mountains of Merionethſhire, or Caernarvonſhire, or from the craggy rocks of the 
north-ſhore of Denbigh, to come into the delightful vale of Clwyd, where the green 
meadows, yellow corn fields, and numerous villages and churches, with the fine ſtream 
gliding through them, afford the molt pleaſant proſpect imaginable for above twenty miles 
in length. 

This county, which has given title of earl, as well as that of Deſmond in Ireland, ever 
lince the reign of king James I. to the noble family of Fielding, ſends two members to par- 
lament, viz. the knight of the ſhire, and a burgeſs for the borough of 

Denbigh, an handſome, large, populous town on the banks of the Iſtrod, which was at 
firſt built on a ſteep rock, but in procels of time removed to the bottom of the hill, either for 
the convenience of water, or to avoid the inconvenience of the declivity. It is called b 
the Welch Kleduryn yn Rho, 1. e. the craggy hill in Roſs. It ſtands on a branch of the Clwyd 
about two miles from it, has a good trade, 1s inhabited by many glovers and tanners, and 
is by ſome eſtecmed the beſt town in North-Wales, having ſomething in its countenance 
relembling its neighbour England. It is governed by two aldermen, a recorder, two bailiffs, 
Who are choſe annually out of twenty-five cons burgeſſes; a town-clerk, two ſerjeants at 
mace, and other {ub-officers; has a good market for corn, cattle, and other proviſions, and 
two churches. 
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General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of DENBIGH. 


King Edward I. gave the old town, with a large territory, to David ap Griffith, brothes 
to prince Llewellin, and on his attainder he beſtowed it upon Henry Lacy, carl of Lincoln, 
who walled it, and began to build a caſtle, which was afterwards made impregnable. I: 
paſſed to the houle of Lancaſter ; and Edward II. gave it to Hugh Spencer, from whom it 
went to Roger Mortimer, and after his execution, to Montague, earl of Saliſbury ; ſoon 
after which it was reſtored to the Mortimers, and at length paſſed to the houſe of York, on 
which account it ſuffered much by the Lancaſtrian family, In queen Elizabeth's reign, 
Robert earl of Leiceſter was made baron of Denbigh, and had this lordſhip and other lands 
given him, which fo diſguſted the Welch gentlemen, that they raiſed commotions, for which 
ſome of them ſuffered death. Camden ſays, there is not a barony in England that has more 
gentlemen holding of it in fee than this has. It was with the earl of Leiceller's ailiſtance 
that the inhabitants began their new town, founded on a rocky ground full of lime-{tone, 
which is thought to make their drink unwholeſome, though clear and palatable ; ſo that the 
inhabitants do not live to a very great age. The caſtle ſuffered very much in the civil- 
wars. The weekly-market is on Wedneſday; and the town is diſtant from London 209 
miles. : 

Ruthin, in Welch Rhuthyn, ſtands pretty near the centre of the ſhire; is a very popu— 
lous, large town, and the greateſt er 21 in the vale of Clwyd, but in the pariſh of Lhan 
Rudd. It had formerly a caſtle, which with the town was built by Roger Grey, to whom 
king Edward I. granted almoſt the whole vale in conſideration of his ſervices againſt the 
Welch and it gave title of lord to the noble family of Grey till the time of Richard Grey, 
earl of Kent, the laſt lord Ruthin, who dying without iſſue, told this antient inheritance to 
king Henry VII. and Camden ſays queen Elizabeth granted it to Ambroſe, earl of Warwick, 
together with large revenues 1n the vale. i 
It is a corporate town, governed by two aldermen and burgeſſes, having a good free- 
ſchool and hoſpital, founded by Dr. Goodman in the time of queen Elizabeth; has a 
weekly-market on Monday, and is diſtant from London 184 miles. 

Wrexham, called by the Saxons Wintleſham, by ſome reckoned the largeſt town in 
North- Wales. It is in the territory of Maelor Gymraeg, or Bromheld, which attords plenty 
of lead, in a good oil, and on a {mall river that falls into the Dee. It 1s a place both of 
good reſort and accommodation, being a well-built beautiful town, with a W church. 
There are not lels than fifty-two figures as big as the life in the ſteeple or tower, which is 
built after the manner of the ſteeples in Holland, and as high as any there. There are 
many antient monuments in the church and church-yard, but almoſt all the inſeriptions 
are in Welch. Its Thurſdays market is very conhderable for corn, cattle, and other pro- 
viſions; but that on Monday is a ſmall one. It is pleaſant to fee the Welch ladies come to 
its markets in their laced hats, with their own hair hanging about their ſhoulders, and 
dreſſed in their blue and ſcarlet cloaks, ſome of them leading a greyhound in a ſtring like the 
Amazonian huntreſſes. Here is a great market for flannel, which the factors buy up and 
{end to London, it being a conſiderable manufacture, and chief employ of the poor through 
all this part of the country. Beſides the church, here are two large meeting-houles, in one 
ot which they preach in Welch one part of the day, and in Engliſh the other. Wrexham 
is diſtant from London 167 miles. 

Chirk, in Welch Gwain, is a pretty mountainous country on the eaſt ſide of the county, to 
the ſouth of Bromfield, which has two caſtles, viz. Chirk, built by Roger Mortimer, which 
has been long in poſſeſſion of the family of the Middletons ; and Caſtelh dinas Bran (on the 
top of a hill) of which there are ſcarce any ruins left. In the reign of Henry III. this was the 
feat of Griffith ap Madock, and his place of ſecurity when he hded with the Engliſh againſt 
the Welch. But upon his death Roger Mortimer, guardian to his ſon Llewellin, ſeized this 
and Chirk into his own hands, and John, earl of Warren, had Bromfield. 

Holt, upon the river Dee, is ſuppoſed to be the antient Leonis Caſtrum, probably from the 
Legio Vicehma Victrix. : 

There are divers old monuments, with forts and intrenchments, in this county, ſome ot 
them ſuppoſed to be Roman, but moſt part Britiſh. 

Lhanſannan, on the river Aled, in this county, is of note for its cave made in the fide of a 
ſtony hill or rock, where are no leſs than twenty-four ſeats, much frequented by ſhepherds and 
others, who attend their cattle, and now known by the name of Arthur's round table. 

When the dominion of the Welch, by factions among themlelves, and invaſions of the 
Engliſh, fell to decay, and could ſubſiſt no longer, the ri. 4 of Cheſter and Warren, the Mor- 
timers, Lacys, and the Greys, were the firſt of the Normans that by degrees reduced this 
ſmall province, and left it to be poſſeſſed by their poſterity. Nor was it made a county before 
the time of king Henry VIII. x 5 Radnor, Brecknock, and Montgomery, were alſo made 
counties by ens. 
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FRAMLINGHAM CASTLE, V, SUFFOLK Plate 2 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPTION: of 


FRAMLINGHAM GAS T4 6, 
SUFFOLK, 


RAMLINGHAM 1s a large town, pleaſantly ſituated at the diſtance of 

86 miles from the capital. This town, though not finely built, may 
boaſt the advantages of a very ſalubrious air, as indeed may ſeveral other 
towns in that county; in particular St, Edmund's Bury, commonly called 
Bury, in Suffolk, and juſtly diſtinguiſhed as the Montpelier of England—a 
Montpelier, where without drinking mineral or other waters, the health of 
the ſick is generally reſtored, and vigour inſenſibly diffuſed through the whole 


frame. —But to return, 


In ſuch a healthy ſituation ſtands the once famous Framlingham Caſtle, in 
the hundred of Locs; which fortreſs ſome aſſert to have been conſtrued by 
certain of the kings of the Eaſt Angles, but neither the name of the builder, 
nor the period at which it was erected, do we find recorded in hiſtory. But 


we find that St. Edmund the king took refuge here from the Danes, fled from 


hence when the place proved no longer tenable, and, being overtaken, was 
put to death. His mrs by thole Pagans gave name to St, Edmund's 
Bury where his remains were interred. The Danes are ſaid to have Kept pol- 


ſeſſion of this Caſtle for 50 years. 


. _ 
[1 118 10 


One of the princes of the Norman line, at an carly period, gave t! 

treſs to the Bigods or Bigots, who enjoyed it till it reverted to the crown, the 
family being extinct, in the reign of king Edward J. That prince gave it to 
bis ſecond ſon Thomas de Brotherton, then carl marihal of England, who 
repaired the building; the carls of Suffolk, Norfolk and Oxſord ſuccc ſſively 
poſſeſſed the Caſtle and its honours; and Sir Robert HBitcham, attorney 
general, in 1736, by will deviſed the caſtle, manor, and ordfhip of Fram- 
lingbam, together with the manor of Saxted, then of rc. annual value, 
to the ir and fellows of Pembroke- hall; 1col. for the ſaid college, and the 
remainder to be appropriated to charitable àſess. 


8 


The walls of the Caſtle were 44 fect high and eight in thickneſs, incloſing 
an arca of an acre, one rood and 11 perches within thats circuit, Hanked by 
13 towers properly diſpoſed, and rifing 14 feet above them: two of theſe were 
watch towers. The following we have ſelected, as containing an accurate 
deſcription of the edificc: 


54. $ Fhe 


, 
| 


Ar 
Deſcription of FR AMLINGHAM CASTLE, in Sorrolx. 


© The caſtle was inwardly furniſhed with buildings, very commodious and 
neceſſary, able to receive and entertain many, In the firſt court there was a 
well of excellent workmanſhip compoſed of carved pillars, which ſupported 
a leaden roof, which, though out of repair, was in being in 1651. In the 
ſame court was a neat chapel, now wholly demoliſhed [ 1657] and tranſported 
into the highway,” 


After mentioning a variety of coats of arms that were in the building, our 
author thus proceeds : 


«© On the welt fide of this Caſtle ſpreads a large lake, reported to have been 
once navigable, and to have filled the double ditch or the Caſtle : people now 
call it the Mere. It is ſaid that from hence riſes the river Ore, which empties 
itſelf (after having taken in many other waters) into the ſea at Orford. This 
Caſtle had a draw-bridge; alſo a port-cullis over the gate, which was the 
ſtrongeſt tower; and beyond the bridge without was a half- moon of ſtone 
ſtanding in 1657, There was on the eaſtern fide a poſtern, with an iron gate, 
leading over a private bridge into the park, which was not long fince thick 
beſet with trees, as the ſtumps ſhew.“ 


In the neighbourhood of the Caſtle were ſeveral dwelling-houſes, which 
were formerly appendages to it, and the ruins of which yet remain. This 
fortreſs was uſed as a ſeat of rebellion by the rebellious ſon of king Henry II. 
whom Hugh de Bigot received with auxiliar Flemings ; but they were defeated, 
the prince reduced to obedience, and the caſtle taken and diſmantled, 


It was to this place that queen Mary I. retired, when ſhe had notice that 
the lady Jane Grey was ſet up as her competitor. Here ſhe hoped for, and 
actually received aſſiſtance, and from hence, if diſappointed in that, it was 
pretty well underſtood, that, being near the ſea, ſhe would have fled and 
embarked for the Continent. But here ſhe ſoon ſaw an army of 13,000 men 
aſſembled, the views of Northumberland's party were defeated, and ſhe was 
enabled to ſet out for the capital, where ſhe was crowned queen of England; 
confinement, and afterwards death on a ſcaffold being the lot of the innocent 
uſurper, who, however, might probably have been pardoned, had it not been 
tor Wyat's rebellion, 


The manors of Framlingham and Saxted were ſettled and confirmed by a& 


of parliament to charitable uſes, as ordered and deviſed by Sir Robert Hitcham, 
already mentioned, 
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ORANSAY MONASTERY, in the ISI B 
of ORANSAY. 


OME pretend this monaſtery was founded by St. Columba, but it is more 
probable that it owed its inſtitution to one of the lords of the iſles, who 
fixed here a priory of Canons regular of Auguſtine, dependent on the abbey 
of Holyrood, in Edinburgh. The church is fifty-nine feet by eighteen, and 
contains the tombs of numbers of the antient iſlanders, two of warriors re- 
cumbent, ſeven feet long; a flattery perhaps of the ſculptor, to give to future 
ages exalted notions of their proweſs. Beſides theſe, are ſcattered over the 
floor leſſer figures of heroes, prieſts and females; the laſt ſeemingly of ſome 
order : and near them is a figure, cut 'in ſtone, of full fize, apparently an 
abbeſs. 


In a fide chapel, beneath an arch, lies an abbot, of the name of Mac- dufie, 


with two of his fingers elated, in the attitude of benediction: in the ſame 


place is a ſtone enriched with foliage, a ſtag ſurrounded with dogs, and a ſhip 
with full fail: round is inſcribed, Hic ſacet Murchardus Mac-dufie de Collonſa, 
An. Do. 1539, menſe mart. ora me ille. ammen. 

This Murchardus is ſaid to have been a great oppreſſor, and that he was 
exccuted, by order of the lord of the ifles, for his tyranny. Near his tomb 
is a long pole, placed there in memory of the enſigned ſtaff of the family, 
which had been preſerved miraculouſly for two hundred years: on it (report 
ſays) depended the fate of the Macdufian race, and probably the original 
periſhed with this Murchardus. 7 

Adjoining to the church is the cloiſter: a ſquare of forty-one feet; one of 
the des of the inner wall is ruined; on two of the others are ſeven low arches, 
one ſeven feet high, including the columns, which are nothing more than 
two thin ſtones, three feet high, with a flat ſtone on the top of each, ſerving 
as a plinth ; and on them two other thin ſtones, meeting at top, and forming 
an acute angle, by way of arch: on the fore-ſide are five ſmall round arches ; 
theſe ſurround a court of twenty eight feet eight inches. This ferm is peculiar 
(in our part of Europe) to this place; but the ſame is obſerved in ſome of the 
religious houſes in the iſlands of the Archipelago. 

Several other buildings join this, all in a ruinous ſtate; but a moſt elegant 
ron is yet ſtanding, twelve feet high, one foot ſeven broad, five inches 
thick, 

St. Columba, when he left Ireland, made a vow never to ſettle within fight 
of his native country : accordingly when he and his friend Oran landed here, 
they aſcended a hill, and Ireland appeared full in view. This induced the 
holy men to make a ſudden retreat ; but Oran had the honour of giving name 


to the iſland. 
6 4. \ 
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DESCRIPTION of 


ABERBROTHIC MONASTERY, in 
ANGUS-SHLIR EIA 


* 


HE remains of this abbey arg ſtill ſufficient to impart ſome idea of its 
former magnificence : it lies on a riſing above the town, and preſents 
an extenſive and venerable front; is moſt deliciouſly fituated, commands a 
view of the ſea to the eaſt, of a fertile country to the weſt, bounded by the 
Grampian hills ; and, to the ſouth, of the openings into the firths of Tay 
and Forth. 
The abbey was once incloſed with a ſtrong and lofty wall, which ſurrounded 
a very conſiderable tract: on the ſouth-weſt corner is a tower, at preſent the 
ſteeple of the pariſh-church : at the ſouth-eaſt corner was another tower, with 
a gate beneath, called the Darn-gate, which, from the word Darn, or private, 
appears to have been the retired way to the abbey. The magnificent church 
ſtands on the north ſide of the ſquare, and was built in form of a crots: on the 
ſide are three rows of falſe arches, one above the other, which have a fine 
effect, and above them are very high windows, with a circular one above. 
A few years ago a part adjoining to the weſt end fell ſuddenly down, and de- 
ſtroyed much of the beauty of the place. The length of the whole church is 
about two hundred and ſeventy-five feet, the breadth of the body and ſide- 
aiſles, from wall to wall, ſixty-ſeven: the length of the tranſept, a hundred 
and ſixty-five feet; the breadth twenty-ſeven. It ſeems as if there had been 
three towers; one in the centre, and two others on each fide of the weſt end: 
part of which ftill remains. On the ſouth fide, adjoining to the church, are 
the ruins of the chapter-houſe; the lower part is vaulted, is a ſpacious room, 
well lighted with Gothic windows. Above is another good apartment. The 
great gate to the abbey fronts the north: above the arch had been a large 
gallery, with a window at each end. At the north-weſt corner of the monaſ- 
tery fland the walls of the regality priſon, of great ſtrength and thickneſs: within 
are two vaults, and over them ſome light apartments. The priſon did belong 
to the convent, which reſigned this part of its Juriſdiction to a Jay-man, whom 
the religious elected to judge in criminal affairs. The family of Airly had this 
office before the reformation, and continued poſſeſſed of it till the year 1747, 
when it was ſold and veſted in the crown with the other heretable juriſdictions 
In the year 1445, the election of this officer proved fatal to the chieftains of 
two noble families. The convent had that year choſen Alexander Lindclay, 
eldeſt ſon of the earl of Crawford, to be the judge or bailey of their regality : 
but he proved ſo expenſive by his number of followers, and high way of liv- 
ing, that they were obliged to remove him, and appoint in his place Alex- 
ander, nephew to John Oglevie, of Airly, who had an hereditary claim to the 
place; this occaſioned a cruel feud between the families: each aiſcmbled their 
vaſſals, and terminated the diſpute near the town, The Lindeſays were victo- 
rious, but both the principals, with about five hundred of their followers, fell 
in the conteſt. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


O F 


The COUNTY of WESTMORE- 
LAND. 


ESTMORELAND is an inland county, ſo named, probably, from the many moors 
or meers that were formerly in it, moit of which have been drained and ploughed, 
and from its lying weſt of that ridge of hills, called the Engliſh Appenines by antient wri- 
ters. It is bounded on the eaſt by Yorkſhire and Durham, on the ſouth by Lancaſhire, on 
the welt and North by Cumberland, It is about 30 miles long from north to ſouth, 24 broad 
from eaſt to weſt, and 130 in circumference. It is reckoned to contain about 6500 houſes, 
and 510,000 acres ; has 26 pariſhes and 8 market-towns, and ſends 4 members to parliament, 
two for the county and two for the town of Appleby. It is partly in the dioceſe of Carliſle, 
and partly in that of Cheſter ; and is divided into two parts, viz. the baronies of Kenda! 
and Weſtmoreland ; and theſe again are ſubdivided into conſlablewicks and wards, but not 
into hundreds, having antiently paid no ſubſidies, as they were luthciently charged with 
border-ſervice againſt hs Scots. The air of this county is generally {harp ; and the barony 
of Kendal, ſo called from the river Can or Ken, is mountainous and barren, but has ſome 
fruit ful valleys: that of Weſtmoreland, fo called becauſe it lies weſt of the hills that divide 
it from Yorkſhire, and for its low fituation, is 20 miles long and 14 broad, has much arable 
land, and even their moors and commons, called fells, are capable of being cultivated, 
The chief rivers in this county are the Eden, Lone, Ken, and Eimot; and Winander- 
meer is by ſome reckoned to it, though by others to Lancaſhire. It gives title of carl to the 
lamily of Fane. 


The market-towns are, 1. Appleby, 217 computed, and 279 meaſured miles north-weſt 
of London, antiently a ſtrong and populous city, and thought to be the Roman Aballaba. 
Henry I. gave this town equal privileges with York, and Henry II. confirmed them. In 
Henry IIId's time it had a court of exchequer. In Edward Iſts time, they had a mayor 
and two provoſts, who ſeem to have been ſheriffs: but the town was ruined by the frequent 
mroads of the Scots, who burnt it down, and it never recovered its antient ſplendor; fo 
that it is now only a {mall market-town of little note, though pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Eden, having the aſſizes held here in the town-hall, and being the only town in the 
county that ſends members to parliament. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 
aldermen, a common-council, and ſerjeants at mace. It has ſtill the fame privileges as 
York, and they have a tradition, that this town had a mayor, while London had only a 
bailiff The market is on Saturday, elteemed one of the beſt in all the north for corn. 


2. Brough, Brough under Stanmore, or Market-Brough, eight miles eaſt of Appleby, a 
Imall town, but divided into two parts, Viz, the Upper or Church Brough, on account of 
the church's ſtanding there, where alſo is a fine caſtle; and the Lower, called alſo Market- 
Brough, from its having the market in it, which 1s held on Thurſday, and is pretty con- 
liderable. 


3. Kirby-Steven, or Kirkby-Steven, on the river Eden, four miles fouth of Brough, 1s 
a noted town for ſtocking-weavers, and has a good market on Fridays. A little ſouth from 
hence lies Wharton-hall, with a park and barony, that gave title to the late unfortunate duke 
of Wharton's anceſtors ever ſince the 35th of Henry VIII. And farther eaſt lies Hartley- 
Caſtle. 


64. 4. Orton, 
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General Deſcription of the COUNTY of WESTMORELAND. 


4. Orton, 10 miles weſt of Kirby-Steven, has a weekly market; and four miles ſouth gf 
it is Brandretty ſlone, with a deep crofs cut on each ſide, thought to have been a boundary 
between England and Scotland. 


5. Ambleſide, 16 miles ſouth-weſt of Orton, has a clothing trade and a market on Wed. 
neſdays. 


6. Kendal, 19 miles ſouth-eaſt of Ambleſide, has an harbour for boats on the river Ken, 
over which are two ſtone bridges, beſides one of timber. It is a large trading town, parti. 
cularly for the manufactures of cottons, cloths, druggets, hats, ſtockings, &c. King James 
I. changed their old charter for a new one, by which he placed the government of the town 
in a mayor, 12 aldermen, and 24 burgeſſes, or common-council-men, &c, It is pleaſantly 
ſituated in a good air, and conſiſts of two great ſtreets croſſing one another, where is a 
great market on Saturdays for proviſions, and alſo a great beaſt market once a fortnight. 
In this town are ſeven trading companies, viz. mercers, ſheermen, cordwainers, tanners, 
glovers, taylors, and pewterers; each of which have an hall to meet in. It has a large and 
beautiful church, with five rows of pillars in it; and 12 chapels of eaſe, with a good free- 
ſchool, well endowed, with exhibitions for the {cholars in Queen's-college, Oxford. It has 
given title of baron and earl to ſeveral great families, and that of duke to the third fon of 
James duke of York, who died young: fince which prince George of Denmark had the 
title of earl of Kendal; and in 1719 king George I. created Meluſina Erengard Schulenberg 
ducheſs of Kendal. The clothing trade was firſt fettled here by king Edward II. who 
brought over divers Dutchmen to iuſtrutt the Engliſh, and placed them in leveral counties 
for that purpoſe. 


7. Burton, 10 miles ſouth of Kendal, ſituate on the utmoſt ſouthern point of this county, 
bordering on Lancaſhire, and having a market on Thurſdays. 


8. Lonſdale, or Kirby-Lonfdale, on the river Lone, 10 miles north-eaſt of Burton, a 
pretty large town, with a woollen manufatture, and a market on Tueſdays. 


Several Roman antiquities have been diſcovered, and there are ſeveral Roman monuments 
in this county. Milthorp, at the mouth of the river Ken, is the only ſea-port in this ſhire, 
commodities being imported hither from Lancaſhire in ſmall veſſels. At Levens, a mile 
north, there is a handſome ſtone bridge over the Ken, and a ſpring, called the Dropping. 
well, that petrihes moſs, wood, leaves, &c. And at Rounthwait, in this county, there 13 
a ſpring which caſts up ſmall pieces reſembling filver ſpangles. 
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een of WILETS.:. 


ä 


n has Somerſetſhire on the weſt, Glouceſterſhire on the north and north- 
welt, Dorſetſhire and part of Hampſhire on the ſouth, and Berkſhire and Hamp- 
ſhire on the eaſt. Its greateſt length from north to ſouth is 52 miles, its greateſt breadth 
from eaſt to weſt 37 miles, and it is about 160 in circumference. It contains about 876000 
acres, and 27100 houſes, and is divided into 29 hundreds; in which are one city, 15 
boroughs, nine other market towns, and 504 pariſhes. It ſends 34 members to parliament, 
viz. two for the county, two for the city, and two for each of the 15 boroughs reſpettively. 
Some derive the name of the county from Wilton, once its capital, or from the river Willy, 
on which that town ſtands. Its chief rivers are the Ifis, Kennet, Willy, Mader, and the 
two Avons. It enjoys a moſt {ſweet and healthful air, and affords a very agreeable proſpect 
by its pleaſant variety. The river Thames has its origin from the Iſis. In deſcribing the 
places ot note in this county, we ſhall begin with the city, viz. | 

Saliſbury, commonly called New Sarum, which grew conſiderable upon the removal of 
the inhabitants from Old Sarum, the antient Sorbiodunum, for want of water, and its 
being too much expoſed to winds by its ſituation on a great eminence. Saliſbury is 70 com- 
puted, and 84 meaſured miles weſt from London, and is reckoned the ſecond city in this 
part of England. It is pleaſantly ſituated in a vale on the river Avon, is populous, adorned 
with many large buildings, and has three pariſh churches, beſides the cathedral, which is 
a wonderful ſtructure, ſtrong built, with double croſs aiſles, and has ſuch a venerable gran- 
deur, as amazes ſpectators. It was firſt begun by Richard Poore, their biſhop, in 1220, 
was near 40 years in building, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary in 1258, king Henry III. 
being preſent. It is ſaid to have as many gates or doors as months in the year, as many 
windows as weeks, and as many pillars and pilaſters as days in the year. It has a lofty 
ſteeple 410 feet high, which proudly ſhews itſelf at a great diſtance. On the ſouth ſide of 
the church is the cloiſter, as large, and of as fine workmanſhip, as any in England; and 
the biſhop has a ſtately palace adjoining to the cloiſter. Here is a library built and fur- 
niſhed by the famous biſhop Jewel, a chapter-houſe of a large octagonal figure, ſupported 
only by a ſmall marble pillar in the middle, and a college built and endowed by biſhop 
Seth Ward for 10 miniſters widows. The city is very ſpacious, has one of the beſt market- 
places in England, in which is the town-houle, and every {treet is ſupplied with a ſtream of 
water. It is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, deputy-recorder, 24 aldermen, 
and 30 common-council men. 

The boroughs are, 1. Old Sarum, about two miles north of New Sarum, or Saliſbury, 
the remains of the old city, caſlle, walls, &c. now reduced to a mean village, and there 1s 
but one farm houſe left; and vet it continues to ſend members to parliament, choſen by 10 
electors, who have lands adjoining to it, and are fliled burgefles and freeholders. 

2. Wilton, about three miles weſt of Old Sarum, formerly the chief town of the county, 
but now of little note, though it has a ſmall market on Wedneſdays. 

3. Hindon, about 17 miles north-weſt of Wilton, a ſmall but pleaſant borough town, en- 
compaſied with fine downs. Its market is on Thurſdays. 

4. Heyiſhury, fix miles north-eaſt of Hindon, an antient borough by preſcription, in an 
open country, on the river Willy, ſometime the feat of the empreſs Maud. It has a colle- 
giate church, with four prebendaries, a free-ſchool, and an hoſpital well endowed. 

5. Weſtbury, about eight miles north-weſt of Heytſbury, a ſmall borough town, that has 
a market on Fridays. 

6. Devizes, 11 miles north-eaſt of Weſtbury, a large, well built, populous town, full of 
wealthy clothiers. It is very antient, and on Rundwayghill, that overlooks the town, are 
the remains of a Roman camp. Its caſtle was reckoned the ſtrongeſt in England, but is 
now demoliſhed. It has three churches, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, and com- 
mon-council. Its market, which is very conſiderable, is on Thurſdays. 

7. Ludgerſhall, about 20 miles ſouth-eaſt of the Devizes, a very antient borough by pre- 
ſeription, but now a ſmall place in a delightful country and healthy air. It has a market 
on Wedneſdays, and ſeveral of our kings formerly reſided here. 

8. Great Bedwin, five miles north of Ludgerſhall, is very antient, and a borough by pre- 
Cription, governed by a portreeve. It has a market on Tueſdays. ; 

9. Marlborough, about nine miles north-weſt of Great Bedwin, an antient borough, 


governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, &c. It gives title of duke to the family of Spencers, 


deſcendants of John lord Churchill, the great duke of Marlborough. 
10. Calne, about 14 miles welt of Marlborough, is antient, and noted tor a ſynod held 
here during the contention betwixt the monks and ſecular prieſts about the celibacy of the 


clergy, 
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clergy, in 977. It is a ſmall town, but well built and populous, has a handſome church, 
and a conſiderable trade in cloth. It has a market on . 

11. Chippenham, ſeven miles weſt of Calne, ſaid to have been one of the ſeats of the 
Weſt Saxon kings, is pretty large and populous, has a conſiderable clothing trade, is ay 
antient borough by preſcription. Its market 1s on Saturdays, 

12. Malmſbury, eight miles north-eaſt of Chippenham, ſituate upon an hill, by the fide 
of the river Avon, * almoſt encompaſles it, and over which it has fix bridges. It is a 
neat town, carries on a conſiderable trade in the woollen manufacture, and has a good 
market on Saturdays. It is governed by a juſtice, called an alderman, choſen annually, 

13. Wotton-Baſlet, about ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Malmſbury, is a handſome town, has a 

God trade in cloth, is a borough by preſcription and charter. 

14. Cricklade, about 11 miles north-eaſt from Wotton-Baſſet, an antient town, ſituate on 
a riſing ground, ſurrounded with pleaſant meadows and hills at a diſtance, which form a 
delightful proſpect. The Thames or Iſis begins to be navigable here. The town has two 
pariſh churches, and a market on Saturdays. 

15. Downton, or Dunkton, four miles ſouth-eaſt of Saliſbury, lies in a delightful plain, 
is watered by the river Avon, and has been a borough by preſcription almoſt ever ſince the 
Conqueſt. It has a {mall market on Fridays. 

The other market-towns are, 1, Highworth, four miles ſouth-eaſt of Cricklade, ſo called 
from its being ſeated on a hill in the fartheſt corner of the county, north. It has a good 
market on Wedneſdays. 2. Swindon, about eight miles ſouth-weſt of Highworth, has a 
good market an Mondays. It is but a ſmall town, and yet the houſes are large and well 
built of ſtone. g. Auburn, 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Swindon, a ſmall town, with a market 
on Tueſdays, principally noted for the great quantity of rabbits it ſends to London, It 
gives name to a chace, which lies weſt of it. 4. Bradford, about 13 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Chippenham, has a market on Mondays, and drives a conſiderable trade in cloth. g. 
Trowbridge, three miles ſouth eaſt of Bradford, an antient town, whoſe market is on 
Saturday. The clothing trade flouriſhes greatly in and about it. The court of the dutch, 
of Lancaſter for this county is annually kept here about Michaelmas. 6. Warminſter, fou: 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Weltbury, a very antient town, that enjoyed great privileges, and is now 
noted for the valt quantities of corn that are brought to its market weekly on Saturdays, 
There are the remains of two old camps in its neighbourhood. The chief trade of the 
town 1s clothing and malt; and near 1t 1s Longleat, a noble ſeat belonging to the lord 
viicount Weymouth. 7. Lavington, called alſo Market-Lavington, nine miles north-eall o“ 
Warminſter, has a great corn-market on Wedneſday. 8. Ambreſbury, about 15 miles jouth- 
ealt of Lavington, a very antient town, with a ſmall market on Fridays, ſuppoſed to deriv- 
its name from Ambroßus, a Britiſh king, who was ſlain near this place. The Britiſh hiſtory 
lays, ſome antient kings were buried here, and that there was a monaſtery of goo monks in 
the town, founded by Ambroſius, to pray for the ſouls of thoſe that were ſlain by the treachery 
of Hengiſt, the Saxon chief. Not far from this place lies Everley, near which is the 
higheſt hill in Wiltſhire, called Suthbury-Hill, on which are the remains of vaſt fortifica- 
tions; and at Eſtcourt in the neighbourhood, near a Roman cauſey, ſome urns were dug 
up in 1693. 9. Mere, nine miles welt of Hindon, has a market on Tueſdays, and is a great 
ſtaple for wool. At Silbury, there 1s the largeſt and moſt uniform burrow perhaps in En- 
gland, ſuppoſed to be the place where Ceol, Ling of the Weſt-Saxons, was killed. About 
halt a mile from hence 1s Aubury, a monument more conſiderable in itlelf than known to 
the world, a village of the ſame name being built within it, and out of its ſtones. It is en- 
compaſſed with a rampart as high and large as that at Wincheſter. On the north-welt fide 
of the county, betwixt 1t and Glouceſterſhire, are the remains of a trench, called Wanſdike, 
which ſome think was a boundary between the Weſt-Saxons and Mercians. Stonehenge, 
on Saliſbury-Plain, two miles welt of Ambreſbury, and ſix north-weſt of Saliſbury, is rec- 
koned one of the wonders of the kingdom, though authors are divided about the occaſion 
of this monument. How ſuch vaſt ſtones ſhould come thither, ſince the adjacent country 
wants common ſtones for building, is matter of ſurprize; and ſome therefore think them to 
be artificial ſtones, made up of ſand, and cemented by a glutinous matter: but others think 
them to be natural ſtones. Time has much impaired theſe ſtones both as to ſize and form. 
The number of them, as they now remain, is 72. This ſurpriſing monument ſtands on a 
riſing ground, encompaſſed with a deep trench about g0 foot her, It has three entrances 
from the Plain, the chief of which is towards the north-eaſt, and at each of them on the out- 
{ide of the trench are raiſed two huge ſtones gatewiſe, parallel to which on the inſide are two 
leſſer ones. After paſſing the ditch, we aſcend 35 yards before we come to the work itle!!, 
which conſiſts of four circles of ſtones, and the outermoſt circle is 100 foot diameter. The 
ſtones of it are four yards high, two broad, and one thick. Two yards and a half within 
this great circle 1s a range of leſſer ſtones. Three yards further is the chief part of the work, 
which Mr. Inigo Jones, the great architect, calls the cell. It is of an irregular figure, made 
up of two rows ol ſtones. The outermoſt conſiſts of great upright ones, 20 foot high, two 
yards broad, and one thick: thele are coupled at top by large tranſom ſtones like architraves, 
leven foot long, and three and a half thick. Within this lies another row of pyramidal ſtones 
above ſix foot high. In the innermoſt part there was a ſtone not much above the ſurſace cl 
the earth, four foot broad and ſixteen foot long. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in Fngland & Wales, Se. 


* 


DESCRIPTION of 


BOXGRAVE PRIORY. in Sossts: 


— — 


OX GRAVE, or Boxgrove Priory, in Suſſex, was founded for religious of the Benedic- 
B tine order, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Blaiſe; and was at firſt an alien priory. 


Some part of the houſe is ſtill ſtanding, as repreſented in the Plate; other parts are con- 
verted into dwelling houſes. It appears intended rather for ſtrength than elegance. The 
church yet remains, and is now become parochial. This priory was naturaliſed by Edward 
III. and conſequently then releaſed from many charges and incumbrances. It is ſituate in a 


village of the ſame name, near Hadnaker, four miles eaſt of the city of Chicheſter, but in 
the weſtern quarter of Suſſex. 


Robert de Haya eſtabliſhed this inſtitution in the reign of king Henry I. It was then 
made ſubordinate to the Abbey de Exaquio, or L'Eflay, in Normandy. At firſt there were 
no more than three monks here. Roger St. John, who married the founder's daughter 
Cecilia, added three more. They appear to have amounted at one time to ſixteen; though 
there were only nine found there at the diſſolution, Among the benefactors to this eſtabliſh- 
ment, and thoſe that confirmed former grants, were the earl of Arundel, the earls of Suffex, 
and William and Robert St. John. The two laſt- mentioned endowed the priory with 
ſeveral parcels of land, ſubject to the yearly payment of only three marks to the Abbey de 
Exaquio, And the abbot then conſented that the monks ſhould chuſe their own prior. 
Their number was allo to be kept up by him to fifteen, or the deficiency to be ſupplied by 
the abbot, on whom they were dependant, till the time of their naturalization as above- 
mentioned, notwithſtanding which ſtipulation, we find they fell ſhort at laſt of number. 


When the {heriff of the county diſtrained on this houſe for an aid towards the marriage of 
king Edward I.'s eldeſt daughter, the prior pleaded that they were ſubject only to the 


Trinodia Neceſſitas, for repairing highways, building caſtles, and repelling invaſions, becauſe 


they held their lands by the tenure called Frank Almaign. 


The living is a vicarage, valued at gl. gs. 5d. in the king's books; patron Sir Thomas 
Ackland. 


The yearly revenues of the priory were valued, in the clear, at 125]. 10s, 2d. In the 
beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, Henry, ear! of Arundel, obtained a grant of the ſite, 
and it has ſince been poſſeſſed by the Lawar, Arundel, and Lumley families. In the neigh- 
bourhood are ſeveral ſeats of noblemen and gentlemen, which command an extenſive proſpect 
over a fine country. 


32. 


RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPTION of 
BATTLE ABBEY, in SUSSEx. 


F was on a plain called Heathfield, at about ſeven miles diſtance from Haſtings, that the 
deciſive battle was fought between William duke of Normandy, and Harold II. king of 
England, which the latzer Toft, together with his life; and on that ſpot the victor, in purſu. 
ance of a conditional vow he made before the fight commenced, built an abbey, where the 
monks were to pray for the ſouls of ſuch as had fallen in the engagement. 

The building was erected about twelve months after the battle ; and the church was dedi— 
cated to St. Martin, and made a ſanctuary for ſuch as choſe to fly thither for protection, 
It is farther thus deſcribed by Browne Willis, in his View of Mitred Abbeys: “ Though this 
abbey be demoliſhed, yet the magnificence of it appears by the ruins of the cloyſters, &c. 
and by the largeneſs of the hall, kitchen, and tatehpuſe of which the laſt is entirely pre- 
ſerved. It is a noble pile, and in it are held ſeſſions and other meetings for this peculiar 
juriſdiction, which hath ſtill great privileges belonging to it. What the hall was when in its 
glory, may be gueſſed by its dimenſions; its length above fifty of my paces. Part of 1t 1s 
now uſed as a hay-barn; it was leaded; part of the lead yet remains, and the relt 1s tiled, 
As to the kitchen, it was ſo large as to contain five fire-places, and it was arched at the 
top. But the extent of the woke abbey may be better meaſured by the compals ol it ; it 
being computed at no leſs than a mile about. In this church the Conqueror offered up his 
{word and royal robe which he wore on the day of his coronation. The monks kept thee 
till the ſuppreſſion, and uſed to ſhew them as great curioſities, and worthy the fight of their 
beſt ſriends, and all perſons of diſtinction that uſed to come thither ; nor were they lel; 
careful about preſerving a table of the Norman gentry that came over with the Conqueror, 
This table alſo continued till the diſſolution, and was ſeen by our admirable Antiquary vr, 
Leland, who has given us the contents of it in the firſt tome of his Collectanea.” 

But Dugdale has called the authority of this table in queſtion ; obſerving that, as the good 
fathers found it agreeable to numbers to be reputed deſcendants of duke William's com- 
panions, ee to gratify them, they inlerted their names in the antient catalogue.” 

The houſe was originally filled with Benedictine monks from Normandy. It was intended 
to have been ſufficiently endowed for the maintenance of 140 religious. There was, how- 
ever, in the firſt place, all the land for a league round, ſettled on the abbey, with a right to 
all the treaſure found in their demeſnes, and an exemption from ſubjettion to any cecle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction, and the excluſive right of inqueſt on all murders committed on their lands, 
and a freedom from danegelt and other taxes, as well as labour, ſervice in the army, &c. 
as expreſſed in a royal grant. Secondly, thele religious, beſides their own houle and manor, 
held that of Wye in Kent, with the royal cuſtoms of that place, and' right of wreck in 
dengemarſh, and alſo a grant of any great or royal fiſh, called craſſipies, which ſhould be 
there driven aſhore, except when it happened without certain limits, and then (as was the 
ulage for the king himſelf in ſuch wag they had only two parts' of the fiſh and tongue. 
Thirdly, this houſe was endowed with the manors of Aldſiſton in Suſſex; Lymsfield, in 
Surrey; How, in Eſſex; Craumere, in Oxfordſhire; and Briſwalderton, in Berk{hire, beſides 
other lands: and fourthly, they had the churches of Radings and Colunton, in Devonſhire; 
as alſo that of St. Olave, in Exeter, The king allo ordained that they ſhould hold all gifts 
of lands beſtowed by his ſubjects as free as thoſe granted by himſelf. Beſides the privilege 
of ſanctuary allowed to Battle-Abbey, the abbot was empowered to pardon any felon that 
he ſaw going to be executed. We are told that this building was begun in that part of the 
field where the fight had been ſevereſt, and that the high altar ſtood on the {pot on which king 
Harold's body was found. 115 

Robert Blankard, a monk from Marmouſtier, in Normandy, was deſigned to be the firſt 
abbot of Battle, but having occaſion to go back thither before he entered on his function, he 
was drowned as he was returning to England; in conſequence of which one Gaulertus was 
appointed to preſide there, in the year 1076. 

There was a ſucceſſion of 31 abbots at this place, the laſt of whom was John Hammond, who 
isſuppoſed by Tanner to have been elected about the year 1529, when a proxy appeared from 
the prior of Brecknock (which was before that time become a cell to this houſe) for the election 
of a new abbot. At the diſſolution Hammond ſurrendered his convent to king Henry VIII. This 
ſurrender was on May 27, in the gon of that prince's reign, and he obtained a en 6 enſion of 
100 marks for himſelf, as ſpecified by letters patent, dated july 6, 1 538, and ſeveral of the ſurren- 
dering monks had allo 388 aſſigned them. Speed has ſet down the revenues of this houie at 
9871. os. 10d, Dugdale at 880l. 148. 7d. per annum. One Gilmer having a grant of the lite, 
cauſed many of the buildings to be pulled down, fold the materials, and afterwards diſpoled ol 
the land to Sir Anthony Brown, whole deſcendants firſt thought of converting it into a man- 
ſion-houſe. After long remaining unſiniſhed, being at laſt rendered a place of reſidence for a 
prince gentleman, Sir Thomas Webſter reſided in it, and it is now in the poſſeſſion of ſame 
amily. The town is in a low ſituation, and therefore by ſome deemed unhealthy. The inha- 
bitants here are remarked for making the beſt gunpowder in England. 
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The County of CHESTER. 


\HESHIRE is bounded on the eaſt by Derbyſhire and Staffordſhire, on the ſouth by 
3% Shropſhire and part of Flintſhire, on the welt by Denbighſhire, the other part of 
Flintſhire, and the Iriſh lea; on the north by Lancaſhire, and the north-caſt corner touches 
upon Yorkſhire. Its length from eaſt to weſt 1s about 45 miles, its breadth from north to 
ſouth 25, and its circumference about 112. It is divided into ſeven hundreds, contains 
about 720,000 acres, has one city, viz. Cheſter, 13 market towns, 125 pariſhes and villages, 
which they call townſhips, of which only 87 have churches, the reſt being chapelries, and ſends 
four members to parliament, v1z. two for the county, and two for the city. This county is 
otherwile called the county Palatine of Cheſter, which additional title it had upon the coming 
in of the Normans, though it had the ſame privileges in effect, before that time. For it was 
thought proper to inveſt this and ſome other counties on the marſhes, or borders, with ex- 
traordinary powers and juriſdictions, to encourage and enable them to keep the Welſh in awe. 
This county was given firſt by the Conqueror to Gherbord, a Flemiſh nobleman ; but after- 
wards he made Hugh Lupus earl of Cheſter, with as ample a power in this county, as the 
king in his realm, only to hold of him and his heirs ; by virtue of which grant, Cheſhire 
had all ſovereign juriſdiction within its own precintts, and that in ſo high a e that the 
antient earls had parliaments, conſiſting of their own barons and tenants, and were not 
obliged by the Engliſh acts of parliament. But when this power came to be not only un- 
neceſſary but dangerous, king Henry VIII. thought fit to reſtrain it, and made not only this 
but the other palatinates dependent on the crown of England. But this county {lll retains 
the power of determining all pleas of lands, tenements, and contracts, and the inhabitants 
cannot be brought to a trial elſewhere for any crime, but treaſon. Cheſter ſtretches out to- 
wards the north-weſt into a conſiderable peninſula, called Wirall, formed by the rivers Dee 
and Merſey, once all foreſt, but now well furniſhed with townſhips. The air of this county 
is ſweet and healthful; and though in moſt places it is even and flat, yet it has ſeveral noted 
hills, beſides the mountains which ſeparate it from Derbyſhire and Staffordſhire. The ſoil 
is for the moſt part fruitful both in corn and grals, the latter fo {weet, that no county in 
England affords ſuch good cheeſe, of which they make very great quantities, and ſend up to 
London. Salt is their ſtaple commodity, of which a vaſt deal is made in ſeveral parts of 
the county, particularly at Namptwich, Middlewich, and Northwich. Their oxen are very 
large, which they fend in great numbers to London: beſides which, they have plenty of 
ſowl, ſheep, and goats. Here are many parks, abundance of gentlemens' ſeats, and ſeveral 
foreſts, the chief of which are thoſe of Delamere and Macclesfield. Near Stalo- bridge is a 
ſpring, ſo remarkable for its perſpiration, that its water, corked up cloſe in a glals bottle, 
will force 1ts way through the pores. | 

Cheſter, or, as 1t 1s vul ily called, Weſt-Cheſter, 140 computed, and 182 meafured 
miles north-weſt from ha, Ka, ſituate near the mouth of the river Dee, is a very antient 
city, ſuppoſed to be founded by the Romans, the twentieth legion, or Legio vicgima Valeria 
Victrix, being ſtationed here, as appears by inſcriptions on ſeveral altars dug up in and 
about it. It was famous in the Saxon and Norman times, was made very ſtrong, and held 
out for king Charles I. againſt the parliament. It has 10 pariſh churches, beſides the cathe- 
dral, which was once a monaſtery, founded by a Saxon ear], and dedicated to St. Werburg. 
Soon after the conqueſt, the biſhop's ſee was tranſlated hither from Litchfield ; it was after- 
wards removed, but Henry VIII. made 1t a biſhop's lee again. It is a city and county of 
elf, governed by a mayor, 24 aldermen, two ſheriffs, and 40 common-council men; and 
has two large markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. It has a ſtone bridge over the Dee, of 
eight, arches, and a gate at each end. About the year 1690, water-mills were ſet up, by 
which the city is now plentifully ſupplied with water. It is the uſual thorough-fare to and 
from Ireland, which occaſions a great reſort; and was formerly a place of great trade, 
which has been much impeded by banks of ſand caſt up in the river, fo that the great veſſels 
land at the key, ſome miles diſtant, called Park-Gate, and ſend up and lou? their car- 
goes by ſmall barks. However, it is the great mart for cheeſe, it being computed, that 
22,000 tons arc annually ſhipped from hence, of which 14,000 are ſaid to be ſent to London, 
and 8000 to other ports. On the ſouth-ſide, on a riſing ground, ſtands the caſtle, an an- 
tient and ſtately building, with a tower aſcribed to Julius Czar ; in which is a ſpacious hall, 
where the Palatine court and aſſizes are held twite a year, with lodgings for the judges; alſo 
a hall for the prince of Wales's Exchequer Court, a goal for the county, &c. The to- 
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General DESCRIPTION - bf: the. COUNTY: of CHESTER: 


baccd-pipes made here ate reckoned the beſt and fineſt in England. None but the prince ov 
Wales, or king's eldeſt ſon, is now allowed the title of earl of Cheſter. 

The other market towns are, 1. Frodeſham, nine mealured miles north-eaſt of Cheſter, a 
good port town on the river Merley, confiſting ot one long ſtreet, and having a market on 
Wedneſday. 2. Halton, or Haulton, about three miles north-eaſt of Frodeſham, on a high 
hill, with an antient caſtle. It is a conſiderable member of the dutchy of Lancaſter, and 
has a large juriſdiction round it, called the Honour of Halton. g. Northwich, about 10 
nules ſouth-eaſt of Frodeſham, upon the river Weaver, a very antient town, with a market 
on Fridays, and a grammar-{chool well endowed. : 4. Middlewich, about nine miles fouth- 
ealt of Northwich a large town, governed by burgefles, with a good market on Saturdays. 
5. Namptwich, or Nantwich, in writings called Wich Malbank, about eight miles ſouth ot 
Middlewich, on the river Weaver, over which it has a ſtone bridge, the largeſt and mo! 
conſiderable town in the county, next to Cheſter, and lying in the great road from London 
thither. It has a large, antient church, like a cathedral, bo. a great market on Saturdays {or 
all manner of proviſions. Its chief trade is in ſalt and cheeſe: as to the former, the ſineſt. 
and beſt white falt is made here, (whence the Welſh call it by a name which ſignifies White- 
ſalt-town) in older to which, they carry the brine, taken out of the wells, or brine-pits, to 
the wich-houſes, where great barrels are 1 deep in the earth, filled with the falt water, and 
at the ringing of a bell, they begin to make a fire under the ſalt- pans, and as the ſalt water boils, 
the wallers, as they call them, who are generally women, with a wooden rake gather the 
ſalt from the bottom, called ſalt-barrow, which is ſo placed, that the water drops from it, 
and the ſalt remains, which is dried by the ſtove heat communicated to the wich-houlcs, 
The falt-ſprings are very remarkable for being within a few yards of the Weaver, a fine freſh- 
water river; and as the brine-pits are on both ſides of the river, the ſalt-water, doubtlels, runs 
under it. The ſalt-works here are reckoned to be as antient as the time of the Romans. 
There are ſeveral noble feats near Namptwich, as Cholmondeley-hall, Crewe-hall, Dodding- 
ton-hall, &c. 6. Torporley, in the great road from Namptwich to Cheſter, has a market 
on Thurſdays. 7. Altrincham, nine miles north-eaſt of Northwich, is a ſmall town, 
eee by a mayor, and has a market on Saturdays. Near it lies Dunham-maſley, the in- 

eritance of the Booths, earls of Warrington. 8. Stockport, about eight miles eaſt of Al- 
trincham, another town, very much enlarged of late years, and has a market on Fridays. 

. Knotsford, or Canute's-Ford, eight miles ſouth-weſt of Stockport, finely fituated, and 
divided into the upper and lower towns by the Brook Bichin. Ihe market, which is on 
Saturdays, and the town houfe, where the ſeſſions are kept, are in the lower town, and 
the parochial chapel in the upper. 10. Macclesfield, about 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Knotsſord, 
ſituate in the foreſt of the ſame name, an antient, large, and fine town, governed by a 
mayor, and enjoying many privileges. Its market is on Mondays, and its chief trade is 
wor £163 of buttons. Here is a free. Ichool, a church with a high fpire, and a college adjoin 
ing, with monuments for perſons of note. In this church was an oratory, where are two 
braſs plates, on one of which there is a promiſe of 26,000 years, and 26 days pardon, for 
laying five Pater-noſters, and five Ave-Mary's. Not far from hence is Preſtbury, noted for 
being the largeſt pariſh in all the county, having many townſhips and chapelries belonging 
to it. 11. Congleton, about ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Macclesfield, a large, handſome town, 
governed by a mayor and fix aldermen. It has two churches, and a good market on $Sa- 
turdays. Its chief manufacture is leather gloves, &c. 12. Sandbach, fix miles north-ealt 
of Namptwich, a {mall town, with a market on Thurſday, principally noted for its ſtone 
church, and two ſtone croſſes, upon which are carved the hiſtory of our Saviour's life. 193. Mal- 

as, about 14 miles ſouth eaſt from Cheſter, ſituate upon a high hill, and confiſting of three 
Rs well-paved. The church is a ſtately fabric, ſtanding in the higheſt part of the town, 
and has two rectors, who do duty alternately. Here is alſo a grammar-ſchool and an hoi- 
pital. Its market is on Mondays. | 

Giraldus Cambrenſis tells the following punning ſtory as to the name of this place: That 
a Jew, in his time, travelling towards , with the archdeacon of Malpas, whole 
name was Peche, and the dean named Deville; and hearing the archdeacon ſay, that his 
archdeaconry began at 1/I-freet, and reached as far as Malpas, he told them pleatantly, 
it would be a wonder if he got ſafe out of the country, becauſe Sin (as the French word 
Peche ſignifies) was archdeacon, the Devil was dean, the archdeaconry began at 1//-ftree?, 
and ended at Malpas (in French ſignifying an z/-/tep). 

The river Dee, in this county, was in a manner adored by the Britons, who drank ot 
its water before they engaged in battle. It riſes in North Wales, and after running 55 miles, 
falls into the ſea below Cheſter. It is a mile broad at the new key near that city, and four ! 
the mouth. The boiſterous ſouth-weſt winds often remove the quickſands, with Which thts 
river abounds, and by conlequence alter the channel. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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The County of CORNWALL. 


ORNWALL, antiently Cornubia, ſo called from its growing ſmaller and ſmaller, in 
the form of a horn, and ſo thruſting itſelf into the fea, has part of the Atlantick on the 
weſt, the Britiſh Channel on the ſouth, Briſtol Channel on the north, and Devonſhire on 
the eaſt, from which it w divided by the river Tamer. As in all other parts it is waſhed by 
the ſea, it may not improperly be deemed a peninſula. It is about 70 miles long from eaſt to 
weſt, and its greateſt breadth, on the borders of Devonſhire, is about 40 miles: from thence 
it grows narrower and narrower, being indented much by the ſea, ſo that the narroweſt part 
is not above four or five; but its circumference, by reaſon of its ſeveral promontories, makes 
about 230 miles. It is divided into nine hundreds, contains about g60,000 acres, and above 
25,000 houles, has 171 pariſhes, and 27 market towns, 21 of which ſend each two members to 
arliament, viz. Launceſton, Leſkard, Leſtwithiel, Truro, Bodmin, Helſton, Saltaſh, Ca- 
melford, Weſtloe, Grampound, Eaſtloe, Penryn, Tregony, Boſliney, St. Ives, Fowey, St. 
Germans, St. Michael, Newport, St. Maws, and Kellington ; ſo that, with the two knights 
of the ſhire, this county ſends 44 members to parliament, which are more than are ſent by 
any other county. It has fix caſtles, nine parks, and 32 bridges. The air of this county 
is ſharp, but healthful ; the ground generally hilly, and more inclined to barrenneſs than ter- 
tility ; but the valleys, and parts adjacent to the ſea, and the incloſures near the towns, are 
more fertile, producing good crops of corn, and grazing large numbers of cattle. There is 
great ſtore of game, both for the hawk, and the hound; and the ſeas and rivers are plenti- 
2 ſtocked with many ſorts of fiſh and fowl. Their chief fiſh are pilchards, of which the 
make great profit. Here are quarries of ſtone and {late, and Los ſorts of marble, which 
yield the inhabitants conſiderable profit. Here are alſo found tranſparent ſtones, called 
Corniſh diamonds; they are found in cluſters, all riſing to a point. Cornwall abounds alſo 
with copper and tin ore, and here is a mineral called mundick, from which ſome pretend 
the copper is drawn ; but that is a miſtake, they being two diſtin&t things. Copper is an ore 
of itſelf, and has been ſometimes found malleable : ſeveral attempts have been made to fix 
zundick into a body, and all to no effeett. But what this county is chiefly famous for, is its 
tin, to encourage and promote the working of which, the tinners have been for many ages 
incorporated under antient laws and great privileges, in four diviſions, in each of which 
ſtannary courts are held. The eldeſt ſons of our kings, are dukes of Cornwall by birth. 
The boroughs, market-towns, and other places of note are as follow : | 
1. The Land's-End, the moſt weſtern part of the county, a famous promontory, ſuppoled 
antiently to have reached farther into the ſea. Veins of lead and copper appear at low water 
m the rocks. 2. St. Buriens, five miles eaſt from the Land's-End, an independent deanery, 
held in commendam by the biſhop of Exeter, from whom there lies no appeal but to the king 
directly. g. Biſcaw-woune, or Boſcawen, not far from St. Buriens, a 26 19 {tones ſtand 
in a circle, about 12 foot from one another, and a much larger one in the center, ſuppoſed 
to be an antient ſepulchral monument. 4. Penzance, north-eaſt of St. Buriens, a {mall 
town with a market on Thurſdays, and a good trade. Near this place was the remarkable 
{tone Maen-Amber, or the {tone of Ambroſius, being a great rock upon ſome leſſer, and io 
equally poiſed, that it might be moved with one's finger: it was thrown down in the 
civil war, but not without great labour. St. Maderns-Wells are in this pariſh, whole 
waters, by drinking and bathing, have performed great cures. g. Mount's-Bay, lying ſouth 
ot Penzance, ſo called from a high rock in it, named St. Michael's Mount, which is encom- 
paſſed by the ſea when the tide is in. 6. Mouſehole, a little market town on Mount's-bay. 7. 
3 four miles eaſt of Penzance, has a market on Thurſdays. 8. Godolcan, now 
Godolphin, eaſt of Market-Jew, a hill famous for tir. mines, and giving name to the antient 
and noble family of Godolphin, who were lords of it in the Conqueror's time. 9. Heliton, 
10 miles ſouth-eaſt of 1 is governed by a mayor, four: aldermen, &c. and has a 
market on Saturdays. Here 1s a large church, with a high ſteeple that ſerves as a ſea mark, 
a ſpacious market-houſe, and a Guild-hall. 10. Falmouth, about nine miles north-eaſt of 
Heliton, the moſt populous town in the county, and noted for an excellent harbour, large 
enough to contain the royal navy, and ſafe againſt all winds by its creeks. At the entrance 
there is on one ſide a high rock with the caſtle of Pendennis, one of the largeſt in England, 
which has always a garriſon: on the other ſide it is guarded by the caſtle of St. Maus. Fal- 
mouth is a corporation by itſelf, with a market on Thurſdays. 11. St. Maws, an antient 
borough, ſituate within the harbour of Falmouth, and oppoſite to it. It has a caſtle mou 
mounte 
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mounted with guns, drives a good trade in fiſh, is governed by a portreeve, and has a ore. t 
market or fair on Friday after St. Luke's diy. 12. iregony, 10 miles north-eaſt of F:Inioy!, 
a {mall corporation town, governed by a mayor, recorder, and eight capital burgeſles; i. 
trades chiefly in making ſerges, and has a market on Saturdays. 13. Grampound, for 
miles north of Tregony, is a borough by prelcription, and ol great antiquity, governed be 
a mayor, recorder, &c. and has a market on Tucidays. 14. Truro, fix miles welt of Fre 
gony, is very antient, and one ot the belt built towns in the county, governcd by a m vor, 
recorder, and 24 capital burgeſſes. It is large, and has markets on Wedneld:ys and Stur 
days. 13. Redruth, a market town, about eight miles fouth-welt of Truro. Near it is an 
old caſtle, under whoſe walls have been found ſome gold coins. 16. St. Michael, eight mile; 
nor hof Truro, a borough by preſcription, and one of the oldeſt in the county, once con- 
ſiderable, but now a mean village, and yet continues to ſend two members to parliament. 17. 
Penryn, about four miles north-welt of Falmouth, an antient borough by prelcription, 
governed by a mayor, recorder, &c. and has markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 18. 
Fowey, about 12 miles north-eaſt of Grampound, an antient borough by preicription, 
governed by a mayor, &c. with a market on Saturdays. It is rich and populous, and enjoys 
a good wats; and the harbour is commodtous, capable of the largeſt ſhips, and commanded 
by two caſtles. 19. Leſtwithiel, about ſeven miles north of Fowey, ſituate on an eaſy deſcent 
among hills, in a good ſoil, watered with the Tay, abounding with fiſh, which brought up 
{mall veflels from Fowey till it was choaked with {and. The Lord Warden of the ſtannerics 
has a court, priſon, and officers here for ſtamping of un. Its chief trade is the woollen ma- 
nufatture, and it has a market on Fridays. 20. Leſkard, about 11 miles north-eaſt of Le{}- 
withiel, a very antient borough, governed by a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, a town- 
clerk, &c. It is large and populous, ſtands on a hill, and has a good trade, eſpecially in 
yarn, boots, ſhoes, and other leathern wares, and a conſiderable market on Saturdays. It is 
encompaſſed with woods, and commons, that teed multitudes of ſheep, and are much uſed 
for horle-races. 21. Bodmin, ſix miles north-welt of Leſtwithiel, has a mayor, 'town-clerk, 
10 aldermen, 24 common-councll men, and a plentiful market on Saturdays. 22. Weſlloc, 
ſo called from the river Loe, on which it ſtands, about eight miles eaſt of Fowey, is governed 
by a mayor and burgeſſes, and has a market on Saturdays. 2g. Eaſtloe, on the other ſide of 
the river, joined to Weſtloe by a bridge of 15 arches. The river is navigable for veſſels of 
100 ton. This town is allo governed by a mayor and burgeſles, and ſends two members to 
parhament, as Weſtloe likewiſe does, and has allo a market on Saturdays. 24. St. Germans, 
about ſix miles eaſt, conſiſting now only of a few fiſhermens cottages, and yet is governed 
by a portreeve, ſends two members to parliament, and has a ſmall market on Fridays. It 
has a large handſome church, and is the biggeſt pariſh in the county, being ſeveral miles 
round, and containing 10 hamlets. 25. Saltaſh, about four mules eaſt of St. Germans, plea- 
fantly fituate on a riſing hill, with a market on Tueſdays and Saturdays. It is one ol 
molt antient boroughs in the county, and has a mayor, recorder, and 10 aldermen. It enjoys 
ſeveral royalties, holds an admiralty court, and the inhabitants trade much in malt and bcer. 
26. Kellington, about nine 1#1les north of Saltaſh, ſituate in a fruitful country, is a boroug!: 
by preſcription, governed by a mayor, has a market on Wedneſdays, and trades in the 
woollen- manufacture. 27. St. Ives, about eight miles north-eaſt of Penzance, a neat corpo- 
ration town, and the people wealthy by ſhipping and the pilchard trade: it has markets n 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 28. St. Colombs, a little town, about the fame diftance north— 
-aſt of St. Michael, with a market on Saturdays. 29. Padſtow, eight miles north from St. 
Colombs, a ſmall corporation, with a market on Saturdays, and a harbour convenient for 
trade with Ireland, go. Warebridge, a market-town, a little ſouth-eaſt of Pad{tow. 3: 
Camelford, about 12 miles north eaſt from Padſtow, a {mall but antient borough by pre 
ſcription, 8 by a mayor and capital burgeſſes, with a market on Fridays. 2. 
Boſſiney, alias Tintagel, a little north of the former, a {mall but very antient borough ncar 
the Briſtol Channel. It is noted for the birth-place of king Arthur, and the remains of his 
caſtle. 93. Stratton, lies far to the north, between the Briſtol Channel and the river 'Tamcr. 
is a {mall town, and has a market on Tueſdays. 34. Launceſton, about fourteen miles cal; 
of Camelford, reckoned the chief town of the county, ſituate on the ſouth fide of the fm! 
river Kenley, two miles from its fall into the Tamer, on the deſcent of a hill, is populous, 
drives a good trade, and has a market on Thurſdays and Saturdays. The county go! 
is kept and the aſſizes uſually held here. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, eight all: 
men, &c. and has ſent two members to parliament ever ſince the 2 gd of Edward I. It bas © 
church with a handſome high tower, and a fine ſtatue of Mary Magdalen, to whom it is ce 
dicated. 95. Newport, oppoſite to Launceſton, on the other fide of the Kenſev, and {tut 
on the ſide of a hill, being part of the king's demeſnes claimed a right of ſending membe!s 
to parhament in the reign of Edward VI. and has ſent two ever ſince that time. 
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The Country of WARWICK. 


ARWICESHIRE has Northamptonſhire and Leiceſterſhire on the ecalt, Worceſter- 

ſhire on the welt, Staffordſhire on the north, and Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire on 

the ſouth. It is about 47 miles long from north to ſouth, 27 broad from eaſt to weſt, and 
130 in circumference. It hes in the dioceſes of Worceſter, and of Litchfield and Coventry; 
has one city, one borough, 12 other market-towns, and ſends fix members to parliament, 1t 
is divided into five hundreds, and is reckoned to contain 670,000 acres, in which are 158 
pariſhes and about 22,000 houſes. The air is pure, and the ſoil rich, yielding all things 
neceſſary to ſupply the wants ol nature in cloathing, firing, and food. It is divided into two 
parts by the river Avon, which runs through it: that called Feldon is fruitful in corn and 
graſs; and the northern, called Woodland, is woody, and has iron mines. In ſhort, the 


county abounds with black cattle and ſheep, excellent cheeſe and butter, coals and timber, 
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Warwick, about nine miles ſouth weſt of Coventry, is the county town, and gives name 
to the ſhire. It is a very antient corporation, and by the laſt charter granted them, they 
are termed a bailiff and 12 principal burgeſſes, &c. though in common they are called the 
mayor, aldermen, &c. It ſends two members to parliament. The town is built on a ſteep 
rock, at the bottom whereof runs the Avon, over which here is a ſtrong, handſome ſtone 
bridge. Their cellars are cut out of the rock, whoſe height from the river is 40 foot, but 
on the north {ide it is even with the town. You have a fruitful champaign country under 
Warwick on the ſouth ; and it is as pleaſant to behold the groves, woods and parks on the 
north. Here 1s a ſtrong callle, which overlooks the town, for many ages the ſeat of the 
famous carls of Warwick, but now the delightful dwelling of the noble family of Brook. War— 
wick is a pretty large town, conſiſting of ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, well built and inhabited, 
has two fine pariſh churches, a handſome free-[chool, and well-endowed hoſpital for de- 
cayed gentlemen. The market-houle is a grand ſtone building, ſupported by ſeveral pil- 
lars, where the aſſizes and general ſeſſions Dr the county are held. Its market, which is 
very large, is on Saturday. Near this town lies Guy-Cliff, ſuppoſed to have been an her- 
mitage, and the retreat of the famous Guy earl of Warwick aſter his martial exploits. His 
[tory is ſo obſcured with fables, that we have little certainty about him: but ſeveral of the 
lucceeding earls called their ſons by his name. Guy de Beauchamp built a chapel and 
noble tower, and ſet up a gigantic ſtatue to his memory; and his ſword and other accou- 
trements are ſtill ſhewn in the caſtle, where was formerly a ſuit of arras hangings, repre- 
ſenting his great actions. 


The other market towns are, 1. Shipſton, in the ſouth parts, which has a trade in cloth. 
Tho but a ſmall town, it has a good market on Saturdays, for corn, proviſions, and ſheep, 
from which laſt ſome think it had its name. It has a bridge over the Stower. 


2. Ryneton, or Kineton, 8 miles N. E. of Shipſton, an antient town, but of no great re- 

1 * 7 ” * JI . * 9 . 
pute, with a {mall market on Tueſday. Near it hes Edge-Hill, from whence there is a 
delicious proſpect over the neighbouring valley; but it is chiefly remarkable for the firſt 
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Generat Deſcription of the COUNTY of WARWICK. 


battle fought there between king Charles I. and the parliament, in 1642, when the victor, 
was claimed by both ſides. Ihe valley is called the Vale of Red-Horſe, becaule the countr, 
people cut out the ſhape of a horſe on the ſide of the hill upon a red ſoil; and a neighbour. 
ing freeholder is obliged by his tenure to keep 1t clean. 


3. Southam, ſeven miles north-eaſt of Kineton, an indifferent town, ſituate in a fertile 
ſoil for corn. It has a market on Mondays well furniſhed with corn and proviſions, and 


allo conſiderable for cattle. 


4. Stratford, commonly called Stratford upon Avon, ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Warwick 
a very good town, with a market on Thurſday. It has two churches, and is well filled with 
houſes and inhabitants. Its chief commodity is malt, of which it makes great quantities, 
It has a ſtone bridge of 14 arches over the Avon. 


5. Aulceſter, ſix miles weſt of Stratford, an antient but ſmall town corporate, and for- 
merly of greater trade than now. It has a market on Tueſday. It was antiently a Roman 
ſtation, and Roman coins, &c. have been dug up here. 


6. Henley, {ix miles north-eaſt of Aulceſler, a ſmall town, with a mean market on 
Mondays. 


7. Coleſhill, 14 miles north of Henley, a {mall but neat town, ſeated on a bill by the 
river Cole, over which it has a large ſtone bridge. It has an indifferent market on Wedneſ. 


day. 


8. Birmingham, ſeven miles weſt of Coleſhill, has a dry ſituation on the fide of a hill, i; 
large and very populous, and full of iron and ſteel manufactories, eſpecially of the malle 
forts, which are ſent in great quantities to-all parts of the world. It is one of the mos! 
noted towns in England in that way, and employs abundance of hands, lo that here is a con- 
tinual noiſe of hammers, anvils, files, &c. It has a very large market on Thurſdays fo! 
live cattle, corn, malt, and other proviſions. It is greatly improved and enlarged of late, 


by many new buildings both public and private. 


9. Sutton-Colheld, ſeven miles north of Birmingham, almoſt in the extreme part of the 
county northward, a ſmall town, ſituate in an excellent air, and among pleaſant woods, 
though but in a barren foil. It has a market, though not very conſiderable, on Mondays. 


10. Atherſton, four miles ſouth of Stratford, a pretty good town, with a ſmall market 
on 'Tucldays. 


11. Nun- Eaton, eight miles north-eaſt of Coventry, a long town, with an indifferent 
market on Saturdays. Here was formerly a nunnery, from whence the name. 


12. Rugby, nine miles north-eaſt of Southam, ſeated on the banks of the Avon, where 
with a ſlender ſtream 1t enters this county. It has a bridge over the river, 1s a ſmall town 
much inhabited by butchers, and has a good market, eſpecially for meat, on Saturdays. 


Leamington, about three miles from Soutbam, is noted for a ſalt ſpring. Newnham 
Regis, about the ſame diſtance from Rugby, is remarkable for medicinal ſprings, which 
ſeem to flow through alum mines: they are diuretic, good for green wounds ; drank with 


jalt, laxative; and with ſugar, reſtringent. 


N. B. The Deſcriptions of the Views of Apuldrum, and the Ruined Church, near Brig4- 
ton—publiſhed in this Number—ſhall be procured and given in the Courle of the Work. 
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MIDDLEHAM CAS by” SHIRE, Plate 1. 
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MIDDLE HAM CASTLE, // YORKSHIRE, Plate 2 


| | [lh ict acorn ting tw Art of Aimee, by Alan, Uhgg, il, Paternaster Row. 


— wo toes nents 


DESCKRKEIFT ION: or 


MIDDLEHAM CASTLE, in 


YORKSHIRE, 


| IDDLEHAM 1s an antient town, fituate on the river Eure, in the 
North Riding of Yorkſhire, and formerly famous for a ſtrong caſtle, 


the remains of which are delineated in our Plate annexed. 


This fortreſs was built in the year 1190, by Robert, ſurnamed Fitz 


Ranulph, Grandſon of Ribaid, younger brother to Alan, carl of Brittany, 


| 
who had a grant of the whole of Wenſley-Dale from Conan, earl of Brittany il 
1 


and Richmond. 


Leland deſcribes the condition of this caſtle, in his time, in the following . 


manner : 


« Middleham-Caſtle joineth cloſe to the town's fide, and is the faireſt 
Caſtle of Richmondſhire next Bolton; and the caſtle hath a park by it, 
called Sonſke, and another called Weſt-park, and Gaunleſs be well 


wooded, 


© Middleham is a pretty market-town, and ſtandeth on a rocky hill, 


on the top whereof is the caſtle meetly well dyked. All the upper part 


of the caſtle was of the new ſetting of the lord Neville, called Darabi ; the 


inner part of Middleham Caſtle was of an antient building of the Fitz 
Ranulph.“ 


33. Hither, 


ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 


Hither, according to ſome hiſtorians, king Edward IV. ſon of Richard, 
duke of York, was committed priſoner by Neville, earl of Warwick, the 
ſame that firſt depoſed king Henry VI. to ſet him on the throne ; but 
afterwards quarrelling with his new maſter for having diſgraced him on 
his embaſſy to France, he ſurpriſed the incautious prince in his camp, and 
took him captive: but the royal priſoner eſcaped from the biſhop of York, 
who had charge of him, and was at length reinſtated in his dominions, after 
the ear] had been defeated and ſlain in a bloody battle at Barn:t. His 
eſtates and honours being forfeited to the crown, together with thoſe of his 
brother the marquis of Montague, proprietor of this caſtle and manor, 
they were ſettled on the king's brother Richard, duke of York, afterwards 
king Richard III. and his legitimate heirs. Edward, the only ſon of that 


tyrannical prince, was born in this fortreſs. 


The ſite of Middleham Caſtle is ſuch; that it commands the woods, the 
ſcattered villages, and the many windings of the Eure, forming on the 
whole a vaſt and moſt delightful proſpect. The building conſiſts of an 
envelope, or outer work, ſortified by four towers, incloſing a body or keep. 
This envelope is a parallelogram of 210 feet by 175. It has four right-lined 
towers of different magnitudes, one at cach angle; but there is the addition 
of a round one at the ſouth-weſternmoſt of them. Within this ſtands the 
keep, where formerly were the ſtate apartments. The building is higher 
than the envelope, but of a fimilar ſhape, except that, befides a turret a t 


each angle, there are two others, one on the ſouth and the other on the 


eaſt fide. 


The main building is unequally divided by a wall, and here are ſome 
broken ſtairs that lead, by a very precarious aſcent, to the top of the ruins; 
the height of which, nevertheleſs, it is reported that a cow once gained, and 
got down again in ſafety. Theſe remains ſtand contiguous to the town, 


ON 


MIDDLEHAM CASTLE, in Tonks HIRE. 


on the ſouth and weſt ſide, and great are their extent and variety, preſenting 
a number of loity { ſured walls and ragged towers to the view; while dil- 
located ſtones, deſerted pillars, and arches cither falling to ruin, or appearing 
as almolt ready to float, interſperſed with moſs and ivy, ſtrike the eye 
wherever it can penetrate the interior parts of this decayed ſtructure, 
The place was moated round on the north and weſt, but now no traces 


remain. 


It was from hence that the carl of Saliſbury marched at the head of 
4000 men to London, to demand redreſs of injuries in the 37th of king 
Henry VI And here the baſtard Falconbridge was beheaded, in the year 


1471. 


It ſcems, by accounts founded on tradition, that when Richard poſſeſſed 
this place, he took ſuch a liking to it, that he raiſed the rectory to a deanery, 
and would have founded a college there, but was prevented by death. Then 


follows a chaſm in the hiſtory. 


But in the reign of king James I. the place appears to have belonged to 
Sir Henry Linley. This knight left behind him three daughters; and a lord 
Loſtus marrying one of theſe, he conſequently ſucceeded to the eſtate, but 
it is not known under what tenure he held it. King Charles the Firſt after- 
wards ſold the caſtle of Middleham to the citizens of London, and the 
city truſtees having conveyed it to —— Wood, Eſq. of Littleton, in Mid- 
qleſex, in 1661, the manor accordingly then came into the poſſeſſion 


of that family. 


Tradition alſo conveys ſome idea of this edifice having been demoliſhed 
by Oliver Cromwell, but hiſtory we find dues not warrant ſuch an aſſertion, 


It is not certain when the place ceaſed to be habitable. 


The 


e ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 


The caſtle pays no rent; but wherever the property is veſted, which 
probably might not have been regularly granted, the crown appoints its 


conſtables. 


The ſtructure altogether may well be deemed a precious remain of An- 


tiquity. 
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The County Of CUMBERLAND. 


4 


e ene has Scotland on the north, the Iriſh ſea on the weſt, Lancaſhire and 
Weſtmoreland on the ſouth, and Durham and Northumberland on the eaſt. It is 55 
miles long, 38 broad, and 168 in circumference; is divided into five wards, inſtead of 
hundreds, contains 1,040,000 acres, and about 14,800 houſes, and has one city, one 
borough, which allo ſends members to parliament (ſo that the whole county ſends fix) and 
12 market towns belides, 58 pariſh churches, and many chapels. It has more Roman an- 
tiquities than any other county in England. For being the utmoſt limits of their poſſeſſions, 
it was always well ſecured by their garriſons, and defended by the famous wall, called the 
Picts wall, the remains of which are ſtill to be ſeen; it ran croſs the country, from ſea to 
ſea, being upwards of 80 miles: it was eight foot broad and 12 foot high, and upon 1t was 
a watch tower at every mile's diſtance, in which the Roman ſoldiers conſtantly did duty; 
beſides which there were 25 caſtles. This county lies in the dioceſes of Cheſter and Carliſle, 
is very mountainous, conſequently not over fertile, yet there are many fruitful valleys both 
{or tillage and paſturage. The air is ſharp and piercing, and yet is rendered more moderate 
and agreeable by the ſhelter of high hills in the north. 


On the top of one of the ſoutherly mountains, called Wry-noſe, are three ſtones, called 
ſnire-ſtones, which, though within a foot of each other, are in three different counties, viz. 
one in this, one in Weſtmoreland, and the third in Lancaſhire. In ſome parts are rich veins 
of copper and black lead; alſo mines of coal, lapis calaminaris, and common lead. Here 
are many lakes, which abound with the fiſh called char, and all forts of wild fowl, The 
coaſts alſo have plenty of excellent fiſh. The county gives title of duke to his royal 
highnels prince Henry Frederick, ſecond brother to his preſent majeſty king George III. 
We ſhall now give ſome account of the principal places. 


1. Carliſle, a ſmall but well fortified city, 235 computed, and got meaſured miles north- 
weſt from London. It is very antient, having been one of the Roman garriſons; is well 
built, having ſtrong walls, a caſtle, and a citadel, the frontier place and key of England on 
that fide, in which for many ages has been kept a ſtrong garriſon. The city and caſtle were 


taken by the rebels in the rebellion of 1745, but were ſoon retaken by the duke of Cumber- 
land. | 


It ſtands pleaſantly betwixt the rivers Eden and Cauda, over which it has bridges. It 
i populous, has three gates, markets on Wedneldays and Saturdays, and a conſiderable 
trade in fuſtians. Here are two pariſh churches, beſides the cathedral. It was made a 
bilhop's ſee by Henry I. It is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, &c. ſends two members 
to parliament, and gives title of earl to a branch of the family of Howard, 


2. Cockermouth, 20 miles ſouth-weſt of Carliſle, at the conflux of the Cocker and Der- 
went, by which it is almoſt ſurrounded. It has two bridges over the former, is populous 
and well built, and lies between two hills, on one of which 1s the church, and on the other 
the caſtle, which 1s very ſtrong. The town is governed by a bailiff, ſends two members to 
parliament, and has a market on Tueidays. 


33. | | g. Longtown, 
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3. Longtown, about ten miles north of Carliſte, near the Scots borders, a ſmall town, 
with a market on Thurſday. 


4. Brampton, about eight miles eaſt of Carliſle, another ſmall town, with a market on 
Tuelday. | 


5. Kirk-Oſwald, 14 miles ſouth of Brampton, a poor town, with a market on Thurſday, 


6. Alſton- more, north-eaſt of Kirk-Otwald, on the borders of Northumberlrnd, a large, 


ſtraggling bailiwick town, built on a hill, noted for its lead mines in the neighbourhood; 
its market is on Saturdays. 


7. Penrith, about ſeven miles ſouth-· weſt of Kirk-Oſwald, ſeated on a hill, is a large, well 
built, populous town, and the ſecond in the county for wealth. It has a fine ſpacious 
church, a royal caſtle, and a large handſome market houſe. Here is a conſiderable trade in 
tanning, and a market on Tueſday for corn, cattle, and other proviſions. 


8. Wigton, eight miles ſouth-weſt of Carliſle, a ſmall town, with a mean market on 
Tueſday. 


9. Holm, welt of Wigton, has a ſmall market on Saturday. 


10. Ireby, ſouth-weſt of Wigton, an antient but mean town, with a ſmall market on 
Thurſday. 


11. Whitehaven, eight miles ſouth-weſt of Cockermouth, a ſea-port town, of late years 
vaſtly increaſed in the ſalt and coal trades. Here is a cuſtom-houſe, and a market on 


Thurſday. 


12. Egremont, ſouth of Whitehaven, has a good market on Saturday. It now gives title 
of earl to Sir George Wyndham, bart. 


13. Keſwick, about eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Cockermouth, is inhabited chiefly by miners, 
who have a ſmelting-houfe here for ſmelting the lead. Its market is on Saturdays, and it is 
the only noted place in Europe where black lead 1s found. 


14- Ravenglaſs, ſouth of Egremont, a well-built maritime town, with a harbour tor ſhips, 
a tolerable trade, and a good fiſhery. Its market is on Saturday. 
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GENERAL DESCRLIPT-IO-N 


0 


The Country of DERBY. 


To 


| ERBYSHIRE is an inland county, having Nottinghamſhire on the eaſt, part of Cheſhire 
| and Staffordſhire on the weſt, Warwickſhire on the ſouth, Leiceſterſhire on the ſouth- 
weſt, and Yorkſhire on the north. It is about 38 miles long from north to ſouth, and 26, 
where broadeſt, from eaſt to weſt, but much narrower in ſome parts, and in the ſouth not 
above {ix miles broad. It is computed at about t zo miles in circumference, and is reckoned 
to contain 680, ooo acres; is divided into ſix hundreds, has 106 pariſhes, and 10 market- 
| towns, and ſends four members to parliament, viz. two knights of the ſhire, and two bur- 
| gelles for the town of Derby. The river Derwent runs almoſt through this county from 
north to ſouth, dividing it into eaſt and weſt. The air is generally temperate and good, but 
cold on the Peak mountains. The ſouth and eaſt parts are well cultivated, and fruitful in 
corn and graſs, and abound with gentlemens' ſeats and parks; the north and weſt parts, 
called the Peak, or Peak-land, are mountainous and barren, but yield great profit to the in- 
habitants by the valuable mines, eſpecially of lead. There are allo lome rich valleys be- 
tween, and on the hills are fed good though not very large ſheep, in great abundance ; nor 
are they wanting in good ſtore of black cattle. Oats in theſe parts are their chief grain, with 
which they make their bread, and ſometimes their beer. In other parts they make great 
quantities of malt, and are famous for their pale ale. This county is famous for its 


reat 
number of lead, coal, and iron mines, and quarries of free-ſtone, lime-ſtone, ite þ 


oth 
black and grey, alabaſter, &c. They have allo quarries that yield mill- tones, grind-ſtones, 


whet-ſtones, &c. and in the Peak mines are found alabaſtrites, ſtalactites, vitriol, alum, &c. 
The chief bridges of this county are, that at Burton upon Trent, which leads into Stafford- 
ſhire, and has 35 arches; and that at Swarſton, over the ſame river, which is near a mile 
long, part of it being a cauſeway on the road leading to Derby. 

Before we deſcribe the towns, we ſhall mention lome things worthy of obſervation in this 
county: near Byrchover valley is a large rock, with two tottering ſtones, one of them four 
yards long, and 12 round, and reſts on a point, ſo equally poiſed, that one may move it 
with a finger. Near Brudwall, in finking a lead grove, was found a tooth, which, though 
a quarter of it was broke off, was 13 and + inches round, and weighed three pounds, 10 
vunces and three quarters; and among other pieces of bones, a large ſkull, which held ſeven 
pecks of corn: ſome think them to have belonged to an elephant, becaule elephants bones 
are found near Caſtleton, ſuppoled to have been brought thither by the deluge; but doctor 
Leigh thinks them to be the luſus nature of the fluor ſtalactites, cauſed by different mix- 
wres of bituminous, ſaline and terrene particles. At Kedlaſton there is a well, that cures 
old ulcers, and the leproſy. In ſeveral mountains of this county are cavities at the bottom, 
called by the inhabitants Swallows, becauſe ſtreams run into them, of which no vent 
appears. The river Dove, which parts this county from Staffordſhire, runs for the moſt 
part through a lime-ſtone, which gives ſuch a fructifying quality to the waters, that when 
they overflow the neighbouring e pin they become exceeding fruitful. 


We now proceed to the towns, which are, 1. 11 


„the l town, which gives name 
to the ſhire, 98 computed, and 112 meaſured miles north-weſt from London. It was called oy 


the Danes Deoraby, which ſignifies a ſhelter for deer, it being antiently a park, and a buc 
is in the arms of the town to this day. It is ſituate on the river Derwent, over which it has 
a good ſtone. bridge. It is a place of ſome antiquity, being a borough in Edward the Con- 
iellor's time, is now governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, nine aldermen, 14 
brethren, r.4 common-council men, and a town Jerk, and is the only town in the county 
that ſends members to parliament, who are choſe by the freemen and ſworn burgeſſes, about 
700 in number. The town is large, well built, rich and "hype: has great privileges, and 
ls exempt from paying toll in London, or ny other place, except Wincheſter and a few 
more. Here are live pariſh churches, of which that called All-hallows is the chief, and has 
a beautiful high ſteeple, erected at the charge of young men and maidens, as appears by the 
mlcriptions. The town-hall, where the aſſizes are kept, is a fine ſtructure of free- ſtone. A 
lutle river, called Martinbrook, on the ſouth ſide of the town, has nine bridges over it. The 
trade is in wool, corn and malt, and it is noted for its fine ale. It has a very plentiful 
market on Fridays, and ſmaller ones on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. It gives title of earl 
to the family of Stanley, and has done fo ever fince the reign of Henry VII. 2. Aſhburn, 
19 miles north-weſt of Derby, on the borders of Stafford{lare, a pretty large town, ſituate 
ma rich foil, with a market on Saturdays. 3. Wirkſworth, ſeven miles north-eaſt of Aſh- 
urn, a large, populous town, with a market on Tueſdays. It 1s the chief town of the 
I Peak, and the greateſt lead-market in England, there being furnaces in the neighbourh 


ood 
for 
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for melting it. Here 1s a church, a free- ſchool, and an alms-houſe. In the neighbourliood 
are a hot and a cold ſpring, ſo near together, that a man may put one hand into one and the 
other into the other at the ſame time. 4. Bakewell, nine miles north weſt of Wirkſworth. 
another conſiderable town in the Peak, ſeated among hills, with a large market on Mondays 
for lead, the great manufacture of theſe parts, and for all forts of proviſions. 5. L'iddeſwell. 
or Lideſwal, cight miles north-weſt of Bakewell, an indifferent town, with a fine church 
and free- ſchool, and a market on Wedneſdays. 6. Chapel in Frith, five miles north-welt of 
Tiddeſwelt, was formerly a market- town, but the market is now diſuſed. 7. Dronfield, 10 
miles eaſt of Tideſwal, a {mall town, ſtanding on an eminence, with a market on Thurſdays. 
8, Cheſterfield, three miles ſouth caſt of Dronheld, an antient corporation town, governed 
by a mayor or bailiff, and aldermen. It is well built and populous, has a good church ard 
a free-ſchool, and a good market on Fridays for lead, and for corn and other proviſions. 
It gives title of carl to the family of Stanhope. 9. Balſover, or Bolſover five miles eaſt of 
Cheſterfield, a large, well-built town, with a market on Fridays, and noted for making fin- 
tobacco pipes. 10. Alfreton, eight miles ſouth of Cheſterfield, pleaſantly ſeated on a hill, 
and thought to be firſt built by king Alfred. Its market on Mondays is not very conſider- 
able, except for the great quantities of bread ſold here: | 

We now come to the ſeven wonders of the Peak, which are the ſurprize- of all travellers 
who go to ſee them, and are ingenioully deſcribed by Mr. Hobbs, Dr. Leigh, and Mr. Cot- 
ton. Theſe are Chatſworth-Houſe, the mountain called Mam-Tor, Elden-Hole, Buxton- 
Wells, Tiddeſwell, or Wendon-Well, Pool's-Hole, and the Devil's-Arſe. 

1. Chatſworth- Houſe, a noble and ſtately palace of the duke of Devonſhire. Like the ſun in a 
hazy air, it gives luſtre to the duſky mountains of the Peak, and attracts multitudes of [pec- 
tators. The paſlage is by an caſy aſcent, and the gate adorned with trophies. The hill 
compoſes a ſtately ſquare, from which, through a gallery, upon ſtone ſtairs, ſo artfully con- 
trived, that they ſeem to hang in the air, is a proſpect of a beautiful chapel and hall, full of 
curious paintings; the one being the hiſtory of Cæſar ſtabbed in the ſenate, and the other a 
draught of the Reſurrection; both done by the famous Vario. The chambers are noble and 
large, richly inlaid with the choiceſt. woods, and compole a [lately gallery, at the upper end 
of which is the duke's cloſet, finely beautihed with Indian paint, and figures of birds drawn 
by native Indians. The gardens are pleaſant and ſtately, adorned with exquiſite water- 
works; as, 1. Neptune, with his nymphs, who ſeem to ſport in the waters, let out by a cock 
in ſeveral columns, and falling upon ſea-weeds. 2. A pond, where ſea-horles continually 
roll. g. A tree of copper, reſembling a willow; and by the turning of a cock, every leat 
drops water, which repreſents a ſhower. 4. A BO of cyprels, and a caſcade with two 
ſea-nymphs at top, and jars under their arms, from whence water falls upon the caſcade, 
which makes a noiſe like cataracts. 5. At the bottom of the caſcade there is a pond with an 
artificial roſe, through which, by the turning of a cock, the water aſcends, and hangs in 
the air in the figure of that flower. 6. Another pond, with Mercury pointing at the gods, 
and throwing up water. Beſides theſe there are the ſtatues of ſeveral gladiators in ver) 
lively poſtures. 

2. Main-Tor, or Mam-Tor, a mountain near Caſtleton, under which are ſeveral lead- 
mines. | 

3. Elden-Hole, a frightful and terrible chaſm, ſeven yards broad, and 14 long. Its 
mouth is very craggy, and it is reckoned bottomlels, the depth having never yet been found. 
though often attempted. Water tickles down from its top, which preſently congeals into 
icicles; and ſtones, when thrown in, make a noiſe like thunder for a long time, which leſſens 
by degrees, till the found is loſt. | 

4. Buxton-Wells, ſo called from the town, where they riſe out of a rock, within eight or 
nine yards of one another. They are medicinal ſprigs, eight of them warm, ſulphurcous, 
and ſaline, and the ninth very cold. They are l create appetite, open dftruRtions, 
are good in ſcorbutic rheumatiſms, diſtempers of the nerves, and moſt diſeaſes. 

5. Wendon-Well, near Tiddeſwell, a yard broad and deep, but ebbs and flows irregular'y 
three quarters of a yard, as the air is ſuppoſed to puſh the water from the ſubterranean cav!- 
ties; and when it -bbi' it makes a noiſe. 

6. Pool's-Hole, a cave at the foot of a large mountain, with a very ſhallow entrance : but 
thoſe who have crept in ſay, that after ſome paces it opens to a vaſt height, like the roo! 0! 
a large cathedral ; and in a hollow cavern ont 1e right hand, called Pool's Chamber, there 154 
conſiderable echo. In this cavity are great ridges of ſtone, and many ſurprizing repreſcnta- 
tions of art and nature, produced by the petrifying water continually dropping from the 
rock; as, the figures of fret-work, organ and choir-work, of men, lions, dogs, &c. Here 1s a 
column, called Mary queen of Scots' pillar, becauſe ſhe went in fo far: it is as clear as alaballcr: 

7. The Devil's-Arle, or the Peak's-Arſe, a wide cavern under the hill near Caſtleton: 8 
large at the entry, but more contracted within. Here are ſeveral ſmall buildings, where port 
people live, with candles and lanthorns to ſhew ſtrangers the place. The cave, after one 15! 
4 little, is dark and ſlippery, becauſe of a current of? water under foot; and the rock hangs !9 
low, that one is forced to ſtoop. Having paſſed this place, anda brook, that ſometimes c. 
not be waded, the arch Opens again, and here is a ſecond current with large banks of 1au- 
Then one comes to a third current, which is impaſſable, and the rock, cloſes. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in Eygland & Wales, &c. 


Deſcription of BURROUGH CHAPEL, in Somerſet/hire. 


URROUGH CHAPEL, in the deanery of Ilcheſter, and hundred of Somerton, was de- 
dicated to St. Michael. It belonged to the rectory of Aller, or Auler, famous for the baptiſm 
of Godrun, the Danith king, for whom the great Alfred ſtood ſponſor, having vanquithed him; 
and the new convert was obliged to make a ſolemn vow that he would immediately quit the king- 
dom. | 

Camden having mentioned that the earl of Motton, brother to king William I. by the mother's 
fide, built a caſtle in this place at the top of the hill, and a religious houſe at the bottom of it, 
and told us that the caſtle had been deſtroyed many years before his time, adds, ©* After- 
wards, on the very top of the hill, a chapel was made and conſecrated to St. Michael, the arch 
and roof were curiouſly built of hard ſtone, and the aſcent to it round the mount, up ſtone ſtairs 
for near half a mile.” This mount, though it may generally be deemed natural, has the appear- 
ance of an artificial one, from whence, probably, the building derived its appellation. Mounts 
thrown up by art over the remains of the dead, being gencrally termed Beorgs, Burroughs, or 
Burrows. 

The building herein mentioned was conſtructed in the cathedral faſhion, in the ſhape of a crol- ; 
but they do not bury there, nor have any remarkable monuments been found thereabout. The 
proſpect here forms a pictureſque appearance, 


Deſcription of the MONASTERY of AGATHA, near 
Richmond, 1n Yorkſhire. 


HE remains of this monaſtery are ſituate on the river Swale, in a pleaſant country, about a 

mile to the eaſtward of the town of Richmond, and near the village called Eaſtby. It is 

a pictureſque ruin at a diſtance, and very ſtriking on a nearer approach, ſince beſides the ſo- 

lemn appearance it has, commanding a ſort of awe and veneration, there are many circumſtances 
which contribute to 


tt Attunc the mind to malancholy muſing:“ 
The withered elm, the haunt of ravens, the ſound of the mutmuring Swale, and the contiguous 
church and burying-ground, from ſome points of view, alſo enrich the romantic proſpect. 
The monks placed in this abbey were of the Auguſtine order, and it appears to have been 
founded by one . whom Tanner calls the conſtable of Richmond caſtle. Conſiderable 
benefactions, which were received by this houſe at the hands of Roger de Mowbray, Alan Bygod, 


and others, were all confirmed by king Edward III. in the beginning of whoſe reign the patronage 


was in the poſſeſſion of Henry, lord Scroop, who left the fame to his fon William. But 


William dying without iſſue, bequeathed it to his brother Richard, high chancellor in the time 
of king Richard II. who beſtowed on it the manor of Brumpton upon Swale. This chancellor 
refuſing to affix the ſeal to a royal grant which he deemed improper, was obliged to reſign. And 
atterwards retiring to his paternal ſeat, is ſaid to have ſpent the remainder of his days, together with 
a conſiderable part of his fortune, in acts of piety and devotion. He procured a licence in the 16th 


rag of the reign above-mentioned to diſpoſe of an annual rent of 1 gol. iſſuing out of certain of 


is eſtates for the ſupport of 10 canons here extraordinary of the order; beſides two fecular canons 
and 22 poor men, to pray for his proiperty, and that of his heirs during their natural lite, and 


for their ſouls after death ; including the ſouls of his anceſtors and of all the faithful. But by 


another licence, obtained four years afterwards, he was enabled to reſume this grant, in order 
to found, in its ſtead, a college in the church of the Holy Trinity, at Wenſley, for a matter or 
warden, with as many chaplains or fellows as he thought proper, and 22 poor perſons ; however 
it rather ſeems that this deſign was never carried into execution. Dying in the 4th year of 
King Henry IV. according to his will his body was buried in this abbey, and he directed two 
ſhillings to be given to every pariſh anniverfary, or chauntry prieſt, in Richmondſhire, coming 
to, and celebrating at his 04/7. His ſon Stephen's remains were interred in the fame abbey by thofe 
of his father. 

At the diſſolution (ſays an ingenious author) many internal ornaments were carried from 
hence to decorate churches both far and near. Among the reſt may be reckoned a magnificent” 
and curiouſly paved pew at Wenſley, as being the ſpoil of this abbey, antiently belonging to the 
lords Scroop of Bolton. On this work might be read Henry lord Scroop, carved on the wood in 
the old church text writing, and there were other inſcriptions, but almoſt obliterated.” 

The ſite was granted to Ralph Gower in the 4th year of king Philip and Mary ; and to John 
Stanhope, Eſq. in the 1 4th year of queen Elizabeth, It has now come to the heirs of Thomas 
Smith ſome years ſince, of Gray's Inn, Eſq. According to Dugdale, at the diſſolution the 
revenues here were eſtimated at 1111, 175, 11d. per annum; but Speed makes them to have amounted 
to 1891, 16s. 2d. 
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Deſcription of CONWAY. or ABERCONWAY CASTLE, 


in Caernarvon//tre. 


ONWAY, or Aberconway caſtle, ſo called from its being ſituate at the mouth of the river 
A Conway, was built by king Edward I. in order to be a check upon the Welch, who, under 
b their prince Llewellyn, gave him much trouble. Jt was for the ſame reaſon that this prince re- 
j paired ſome of his caſtles, and conceived the idea of conſtructed others in Wales ; ſince by experi- 
ence, he not only found the inconvenience of marching with large armies into a mountainous country, 
4 but alſo the revolts which happened, when his affairs in England cauſed him to return. But truſting 
| to fortreſſes had always proved a more certain way of repelling incurſions, and preſerving at leatt 
in their vicinity, a ſettled dominion. Llewellyn indeed, after twice levying war againſt Edward, 
l relying on vain prophecies was ſlain, and his head crowned with ivy ſet on the tower of 
J London; yet it was plain to perceive that the ſpirit of his countrymen was not broken, and the 
ſituation of the place made it particularly convenient for repelling their attempts. Probably it 
was about the period of erecting this caſtle that the toun of Aberconway alſo was built: and 
there had been an abbey of Ciſtertian monks, founded by Llewellyn ap Gervas, prince of Wales, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All Saints, where the former now ſtands ; but thoſe religious 
were removed to Maynan, in Denbighſhire. It is to be obſerved that there once ſtood a fortrel; 
of no inconſiderable ſtrength, on the ſpot erected by the Norman conqueror. 

This edifice, by ſome called Snowdon Caſtle, has ever been thought, and ſtill continues an 
object worthy of attention. 

The entrance to the ſouth eaſt is by a ſteep winding path, where it appears that there was for- 
merly a flight of ſteps ; but the whole is now almoſt choaked up, and a well intended for the uſe 
of the garriſon, is likewiſe nearly filled with rubbiſh. 

There is a ſmall room ſhewn in one of the towers, called the king's chamber, in which is q 
well carved Gothic niche, the only remain of what may properly be called ornamental, in the 
whole building. 

This ruin is held on a leafe from the crown, at the yearly rent of 6s. 8d. beſides the farther con- 
dition, whenever lord Herbert paſſes through the town, of preſenting a diſh of fith to that noble- 
man. | 

There is a high hill crowned with a coppice, on one fide of the caſtle, and a beautiful proſpect 
over the river on the other, 


— 


Deſcription of WRESSEL CASTLE, in Yorkfhrre, 


— 


HIS manſion was founded by Thomas Percy, earl of Worceſter ; and became afterwards a 
ſeat of the Northumberland family; continuing in its ſplendor till the civil wars in the reign 
of king Charles I. it ſhared the fate of many caſtles and other ſtately edifices. | 

Though the earl of Northumberland took part with the parliament, yet their party did immenſe 
damage in his woods, out-buildings, &c. and laſtly in the manſion itſelf, which was garriſoned 
tor them by his approbation. Pomfret caſtle having been ſurpriſed by the royaliſts in 1648, an 
order was given on that pretence, for demoliſhing all the fortreſſes in thoſe parts of England, an 
this among the reſt, | 

When this final warrant was iſſued, the earl could not obtain any farther indulgence from his 
good friends than that of having the order executed by his own people, and a permiſſion to pre- 
ſerve, as a manor houſe, ſome of the principal parts of the building. 

Thus three ſides of the ſquare of Wreſſel Caſtle (though ſpared by war) were forced to be de- 
moliſhed, between 40 and 50,0001. damage being ſuſtained thereby. Vet what remains, which is 
the ſouth front, is well worth attention. Two large towers flank it, and theſe are mounted by 
{ſmaller circular turrets, on the top of one of which 1s the iron pan, formerly uſed for the beacon 
to alarm the country in times of danger. Beſides other apartments there are the dining room, 
the drawing room, and the chapel in good preſervation. The two principal chambers have 
elegant winding ſtair caſes in Palladio's manner. And in the chapel, which ſeems of earlier con- 
ſtruction, ſome of the painted glaſs, as well as antient badges, are to be ſeen, together with the 
Percy motto on the ceiling. This is now uſed inſtead of the parith church, that being almoſt entirely 
ruined, The communion is adminiſtered at a table in the midſt of the place, and the pulpit 
ſtands as on a ſtone pedeſtal. But two bells are hung in the remains of the old ruinated parochial 
church, which is but at a ſmall diſtance. This building, which with its ſite has deſcended to 
the carls of Egremont, has yet a noble appearance, and the principal part is of the fineſt ma- 
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Deſcription of the MONASTERY of the GREY FRIARS, 
at Winchelſea, in Suſſex, 


6 þ HAT part of the building which is moſt entire, appears to have formed a portion of the 
church belonging to the Grey Friars. A ſtand was erected in the turret (where 15 a ſtair-caſe 
for aſcending to the top) commanding an extenſive proſpect over the ſea-coaſt, which was placed 
there by the cuſtom-houle officers, tor that utes. Some fragments of the walls of the mo- 
naſtery are ſtill remaining. 

It is probable that this monaſtery might have been ſuppreſſed among thoſe reckoned as ſmaller 
houſes, ſome time hh the diſſolution in the reign of Henry VIII. It is not mentioned by Cam- 
den; but Leland obſerves, that“ there were two colleges of friars at Winchelſca.“ 

We find however that its inſtitutor's name has been kept in remembrance ; for the houſe is 
known to have been founded by Willlam de Buckingham; and it was dedicated to the Bleſſed 
Virgin. 

Tanner confirms its having been a houſe of Grey Friars, whoſe poſſeſſions and privileges were 
eſtabliſhed to them by king Edward III. And it is recorded to be the third houſe in the cuſtody 
of London, in the old catalogue of the Franciſcan order. 

The fite was granted, after the diflolution, to William Clifford and Michac! Wildbore, in the 
36th year of king Henry VIII. 


Deſcription of FARLEY CASTLE and CHAPEL, in 
Somerſelſſulre. 


F this caſtle, or its relics, Camden thus expreſſes himſelf: Farley, once a caſtle, on 2 
hill, belonged not many years ſince to the Hungertors.” 

From what yet remains to be ſeen of it, this edifice ſeems to have been formerly of no ſmall) 
extent and conſideration. But by whom, or at what period it was erected, we cannot trace in hiſ- 
tory, However, it appears to have been the property of Bartholomew, lord Begherſh, in the 
reign of king Edward III. who had a charter of free-warren for his demeſne lands here. 
His grand-daughter coming into poſſeſſion, ſold it to the lord Hungertord ; but he, among 
others, being attainted in the reign of Edward IV. ſon of the duke of York, which latter was 
{lain at the battle of Wakefield, wherein this nobleman had an active part, his eſtates, forteited 
to the crown, were given to the king's brother, Richard, duke of Glouceſter, afterwards 
Richard III. He beſtowed the manor and caſtle on John Howard, duke of Norfolk; yet by what 
we quoted above from Camden, it appears that theſe honours returned, by purchaſe or otherwiſe, 
to the Hungerford family, ſince he mentions them in ſuch a manner as to indicate that they were 
the laſt poſſeſſors. 


THE CHAPEL belonging to this caſtle was long the burial-place of the Hungerfords. Tt 
conſiſts of a ſingle aifle, which has what was once a chauntry in a receſs on the north fide, 
The ceiling was ornamented with a repreſentation of the reſurrection, bordered with various 
figures of ſaints and martyrs. | 

There are four monuments of the Hungerfords ; one of which appears to have been very ele- 
vant. | 
A cheſt of old armour ſtands near the entrance of the chapel, formerly belonging to the family 
abovementioned, on opening which there likewiſe were found three original letters of Oliver 
Cromwell, two of which were loſt ; the other, which is preſcrved in a frame, contains nothing 
curious, and is only valued as having been written by a conſpicuous, though not a very worthy 
perſonage. 

The remains of the communion table (the ſlab of which has been taken away) are viſible in the 
eaſt end of the building. 

There is a deſcent from without to a vault under the chapel, where there are ſome leaden cot- 
fins, not unlike thoſe that incloſe Egyptian mummies, having the reprefentation of a human 
face raiſed upon them ſwelling above the ſhoulders, and tapering by degrees to the feet. Similar 
[mall coffins are placed on the lids of two of them, as containing children's bodies. Pieces of 
ſtone ſquared like large beams ſupport the coffins. There is likewiſe an urn here, containing the 

owels of ſome perſon that had been embalmed. Such are the principal contents of this manſion 
of the dead. | 

What is yet viſible of Farley caſtle, may now be moſt properly termed a pile of ruins. 

Deſcription 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c 


Deſcription of OUSE BRIDGE, at Pork. 


tre arch is 91 feet wide and 51 in height; and veſſels of go tons may {ail through it in 
ſafety. On this bridge ſtand the chapel and great council chan: ber of the city; alſo the exchequer 
and theriffs courts are kept here. Bencath this is the priſon for telons, and oppoſite is that for 
debtors, which was built in the year 1724, as an inſcription placed there ſets forth. 

In Leland's time, Ouſe bridge, as he tells us, had fix arches, and there were a chapel, a 
town hall, a guild, and an hoſpital. King Richard II. granted a power, by charter, to the mayor 
and citizens to purchaſe lands, to the value of 1001. per annum, for ſuſtaining the faid bridges 
of Ouſe and Foſs, and maintaining the chaplains officiating in the chapels ſituate thereon. 

The firſt bridge recorded to have been built here was a wooden one. The date of its erection 
is uncertain ; but we find that a multitude of people haſtening to meet William, archbithop of 
York, at his public entry in 1154, it was ſo much crowded as to give way, ſo that all who were 
on it fell into the Ouſe. But, to end the ſtory handſomely, we are told the good prelate prayed 
ſo powerfully for them, that not a life was loſt on the occaſion. The bridge was rebuilt in 
1235 (but whether of wood or ſtone we know not) by voluntary contribution, | 

The compiler of the deſcriptions under the name of Groſe, recites, from other authors, the 
following ſtory : A fray happened on the bridge, in the year 1268, between ſome of the 
ſervants of John Comyn, a Scotch nobleman, and the citizens, in which feveral of the for- 
mer were killed. The quarrel, however, was made up through the mediation of the kings of 
Scotland and England [which thews the oftended party's conſequence] on the following conditions: 
That the citizens ſhould pay to the ſaid lord the ſum of three hundred pounds; to erect a chapel on 
the ſpot where his ſervants were lain, and to maintain for ever two prieſts, to offer up prayers 
for their fouls. How long (ſays Drake in his annals) they continued this ſervice I know not; 
or whether this is the chapel dedicated to St. William; but ſuch a one there was at the reforma- 
tion in uſe on this bridge, in which I find mention of theſe chauntries : 

One founded by Richard Towler and Iſabel his wife, the original of which is now among 
the records of the bridge. 

„ Another of Holwis de Wiſtoo, widow of Robert de Wiſtoo, citizen of York. 

* A third founded by John de Newton and Rauff Marr, executors of the teſtament of Sir 
Roger de Marr, prieſt and Altare. S. Eligu, in capel. S. Willelmi ſup. Pontem Uſe. 

The chauntry of John Farbour at the ſame altar. The originals of theſe grants have not 
wandered far from the place they were firſt intended for, being amongſt the records of the 
bridge.“ 

The repairs here are paid for out of the city ſtock. Formerly there ſtood ſeveral old ruinous 
houſes on the bridge ; but theſe were pulled down about fifty years ago, and the fronts of the 
houſes in the avenues repaired and conſtructed in a modern ſtyle ; a matter equally eligible in point 
of beauty and convenience, 


Le 1 [HIS is a ſtrong ſtone bridge of five arches, and it 1s accounted a very noble one. The cen. 


Deſcription of WENLOCK MONASTERY, in Shrophre. 


TILBURGA, the daughter of king Merewald, and niece of Wolphere, king of Mercia, 1s 

ſaid to have founded this monaſtery, in the year 680, when that princeſs became its firſt 

abbeſs, and was there interred. The remains of the preſent building ſtand weſt of the town ot 
Wenlock, ſurrounded by riſing grounds on every fide. 

The old monaſtery was deſtroyed by the Danes, reſtored by Leofric, earl of Cheſter ; but 
being forſaken and falling to decay, was re- founded by Warren, carl of Cheſter. He placed 
Cluniac monks there, and thus it remained a cell to the houſe de Caritate, in France, till it was 
naturalized in the reign of king Richard II. Yet, whilſt a cell, the religious had ſeveral con- 
ſiderable grants from various quarters. | 

By what remains, there is reaſon to deem the edifice was convenient and elegant, according to 
the taſhion of the times. It is converted into a good dwelling-houſe, with proper appendages for 
a farm, and there is a range of cloiſters adjacent. Part of the church, which was built in the form 
of a croſs, is ſtill preſerved; and the remains of a chapel appear at the end. 

Thomas Lawley poſſeſſed it ſoon after the revolution; and by a marriage with one of the fa- 
mily it came to Robert Bertie, Eſq. from his family to that of the Gages, of whom it was 
e by Sir John Wynne, of Wynnſtay, who deviſed it to Sir Watkin, with other eſtates 
and manors. 


The body of king Merewald was ſaid to have been found interred beneath one of the walls of 
the church. 


Deſcrip- 


Deſcription of CLEVE ABBEY and PEVENSEY CASTLE. 


Deſcription of CLEVE ABBEY, in, Somer/et/hrre. 


"THIS abbey was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and endowed by its founder with all his lands 
at Cleve, which he ratified by a ſubſequent deed, relerving to himſelf the freemen and 
military ſervice. King John confirmed the donation. 

The honourable founder was William de Romare, a ſon of the earl of Lincoln. From a 
manuſcript belonging to Corpus Chriſti College at Cambridge, it ſhould appear that Cleve Abbey 
was a cell to that of Bec ; and that its inſtitutor having given the church of Old Clive to the 
biſhop of Bath and Wells, made it a prebend in the cathedral church of Wells, annexing it to 
the abbot of Bec and his ſucceſſors. In the manuſcript which treats of the abbey of Reweſby, 
copied in the Monaſticon, we find the following account of this inſtitution : 

„ William, youngeſt fon of William de Romare, and Lucy his wife, founded the abbey and mo- 
naſtery of Our Bleſſed Lady of the Cliff, in the county of Somerſet, in the ninth year of the 
reign of Richard I. late king of England; and that by the hands and overſight of one Hugh, then 
abbot of the aforeſaid monaſtery and abbey of Reweſby, which ſtalled and made then firſt abbot 
of the aforeſaid monaſtery of Clift, one Ralph, as it appeareth by old writings 11 the ſaid abbe 
of Cliff. And this ſaid William, youngeſt fon, died and is entombed and buried in the ma 
tery and abbey of Reweſby, and lieth there, on the ſouth ſide of the tomb of the aforeſaid Wil- 
lam de Romare his father ; and this verſe following is written on the tomb of the aforeſaid Wil- 
liam the youngeſt fon : Hic jacet in dumb Willelmus de Romaze, fue, Lucie, Conttifſze Lincolnic, 

undator monafterii Beate Mari, de Clyde.“ ; 

Hubert de Burgh's gift of the free tenure of the ſaid Cleve, and the church of Hammel, 
was alſo ratified by king John. And Richard, earl of Poictou and Cornwall, confirmed to the 
monks of Cleve the ſaid Hubert de Burgh's benctactions, as did king Henry III. allowing alſo 
that theſe religious ſhould hold of him his royal manor of Brampton, in Devonſhire, at the rent 
of 221. per annum. 

At the diſſolution, the ſite and great part of the lands were granted to Robert, carl of Suſſex, 
and Mary his wife, and to Thomas, carl of Suffex in the 14th of Elizabeth. Seventeen monks 
in this abbey were endowed with 1551, gs. 5d. per annum, by calculation, not long betore the 
' reformation took place in England. 


Deſcription of PEVENSEY CASTLE, in Suſſex. 


T was at Pevenſey in Suſſex that William duke of Normandy landed, when he came over 

to claim the crown of England. At the diſtance of about eight miles from thence Haſtings 
is ſituate, where Harold the reigning prince loſt his crown and life, being defeated in a deciſive 
battle that He fought againſt the invader, The conqueror gave the caſtle of Pevenſey to his ma- 
ternal brother, Robert, earl of Morton, who held it in rebellion againſt William Rufus; but in the 
end {urrendering, preſerved this and other poſſeſſions, which deſcended to another Morton, earl of 
Cornwall, who by a ſimilar conduct forfeited his eſtates, his caſtles being deſtroyed and he 
himſelf banithed the kingdom in the reign of king Henry I. who gave the caſtle and its demeſnes 
to Gilbert de Aquila, from whoſe name this eſtate received the appellation of The honour of the 
Eagle. Gilbert's fon likewiſe torteited this honour, which was reſtored to him, on his uncle's 
procuring his pardon ; but once more ſeized on, when he rebelled again. And then all his 
lands were ſettled on Henry Plantagenet (afterwards king Henry II.) who gave this caſtle to 
William the ſon of king Stephen. He returned them to that prince on his acceſſion to the throne ; 
and he beſtowed them on the family of Aquila. 

In king John's reign the barons of Pevenſey paid a ſum of money for leave to build a town 
between that place and Langley, to have a fair, and to enjoy the privileges of the cinque 
ports. When Gilbert de Aquila (the third of that name) who held the poſſeſſion of them, 
went over to Normandy without licence, king Henry the Third ſeized on his caſtles and 
manors, and this among the reſt. From him Gilbert Marſhal, earl of Pembroke, and af. 
terwards Peter de Savoy, received a grant of Pevenley caſtle and its environs ; yet it came again 
into tne ſame king's hands, though by what means we are not informed. But we find, that, in 
the 3oth year of his reign, this honour was ſettled on prince Edward and his heirs, with expreſs 
proviſion that it never more ſhould be ſeparated trom the crown, Yet John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaſter, on his marriage with Conſtance, heireſs of Pedro, king of Caſtile, enjoyed it on 
condition of ſurrendering his caſtle of Richmond. When the ſon of this prince became king, 
on the depoſition of Richard II. under the title of Henry IV. the crown again conſequently poſ- 
ſeſſed this honour ; but it was in part beſtowed on the family of the Pelhams, as ſpecified for their 
valour and loyalty. It was a parcel of the duchy of Lancaſter before the time of king James I. 

he Pelham family held it for a long ſucceſlion of time under that duchy, till it was given by 
the late duke of Newcaſtle to Spencer Compton, then earl of Wilmington, on his being created 
daron of Pevenſey, and from him it deſcended to his only daughter, It is of great ay 

elcrip. 


ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WAL ES, &c, 
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Deſcription of TOREVAL, Or JERVAUX ABBEY, in 
Yorkſhire, 


E remains of this abbey ſtand at the diſtance of three miles from Middleham, in Vork 
hire; but the view of them from the road, is much intercepted by trees and other ob. 
ſtacles. | 

Indeed this pile feems to have ſuffered more ſeverely from various devaſtations, than moſt of the 
antique buildings in that quarter of the kingdom. The walls are moſtly covered with ivy, and 
weeds in profuſion flouriſh amidſt the venerable ruins. | | 

The origin of the inſtitution indeed, appears to have been rather unpropitious. It was in the 
time of king Stephen, that one Peter de Quinciano, a monk of Savigny, received from Akarius, 
man of property in Yorkſhire, a parcel of lands, in Fors and Worton, being part of his po{- 
ſeſſions in Wenſley- Dale. And, conſequently, this man and other monks, his companions, be. 
gan to lay the foundation of a monaſtery, in the year 1145. It was called by the ſucceflive name. 
of Fors, Wenſley-Dale, and Charity.—Joreval was alſo a name, which, being of Norman de. 
rivation, may eaſily apply to the river Eure, near which the edifice was fituate ; Euredale, natural. 
ly enough producing Joreval, in that language. 

Conan, fon to their benefactor Alane, perceiving the barrenneſs and unhealthineſs of the 
place, removed them to a pleaſant and healthy valley, and beſides contributed largely to increaſe 
their feanty revenues ; but the removal was not made without the conſent of Akarius's ſon, and 
a chapter of the Ciſtertian order. 

Thus removed and endowed, thefe monks built a monaſtery and a handſome church dedica- 
ted to the Virgin Mary, in their new ſituation ; and there they continued in ſucceſſion, till the 
diſſolution. 

There appears to have been the fpace of a mile incloſed in the external wall of this edifice ; 
and a part of the northern fence is {till pretty entire. Here were two burying- grounds, ſuppoſed 
to be allotted for different ranks of people: ſuch is human vanity amongſt religious perſons, and 
even in the article of Death !—but many of the coffins which were of ſtone were taken up 
and converted to the meaneſt uſes ; till ſome years ſince the practice was ſtopped, ſo that the yet 
remaining bones may reſt in peace. The gateway appears near the road, as do alfo the relics of 
a deſerted dwelling, which feems to have been almoſt coeval with the monaſtery, the greateſt part 
of the materials of which, as well as of the abbey, were ſold about 60 years ſince, and ſome of 
them employed in building new, or patching up old farm houſes, whilſt others were made uz 
of for repairing the public roads. So little regard have ſome people for the remains of Anti. 
quity | 


Deſcription of ROCH ABBEY, in Yorkſhire, 


OTHERHAM is ſituate on the banks of the river Rother, at its confluence with the Don, in 
the weſt riding of Yorkſhire ; and to the fouth-eaſt of this town are found the remains of 
Roch abbey, which was a houſe of the Ciſtertian order. 

Richard de Bouilli and Richard Fitz Sturges were the founders of this monaſtery, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and inſtituted in the year 1147. The ſon of Richard de Bouilli confirmed 
his father's donations, and various other benefactions were received from pious people by the com- 
munity here eſtabliſhed ; and all theſe, together with all future donations, were confirmed by a 
bull of pope Urban III. in 1186. | 

The remains of this abbey are ſufficient to ſhew that it muſt once have been a beautiful Gothic 
edifice. Its ſituation feems choſen with judgment, being retired and pleaſing. It is hidden by 
a ſteep woody cliff towards the ſouth, and by large rocks on the north and north-eaſt quarters; 
and extenſive woods ariſe to the ſouth-weſt of it. A large piece of water is feen to the eaſt of thele 
ruins ; and the ſteep banks are covered with trees, interſperſed with rocks, beneath one of which 
is the mouth of a cavern, that they tell us once had a communication with Tickhill caſtle, | 

It is to be obſerved, that the abbey was built of a ſort of ſtone which is remarkable for its 
whiteneſs, and was dug out of a quarry in the vicinity, 

Seventeen monks were eſtabliſhed here at the diſſolution, and Dugdale mentions twelve abbots. 
Henry Cundall, the laſt who enjoyed that dignity, ſubſcribed to the fupremacy, and afterwarcs 


to the ſurrender, in June 1 539. 


The ſite was granted to William Rameſden and Thomas Vavaſor. 'The yearly revenues we? 
rated at 2241. 28. 6d. according to Dugdale; but Speed makes them amount to 2711. 198. 4d. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


O F 


INVERNESS-SHIRE, 


— 


bounded on the north by Roſs and Cromarty; on the eaſt by Murray-Land; on the 
ſouth by Lorne, Breadalbin, and Athol, and by the weſtern ſea on the weſt; extendin 
about ſixty miles from eaſt to weſt, and forty-five, where broadeſt, from north to ſouth, 


F which was formerly much more extenſive than it is at preſent, is 


This ſhire abounds with iron ore; it has ſome woods fiſteen miles long, and produces 
plenty ot fir and oak. It allo contains ſeveral remarkable lakes; one of the molt extraor- 
dinary of theſe is ſeated upon a very high mountain, and extends about thirty fathoms in 
length, and fix in breadth; yet no ſtream is obſerved to run either to or fron: it, it bein 
entirely fed by its own ſprings, though ſo deep that it has never been fathomed. It is 
equally full at all ſeaſons of the year, and though the water is always cold, it never freezes; 
About ſeventeen mules to the welt, on the north-ſide of a mountain called Glenintea, is a 
lake called Lochanwyn, or the Green-Lake, which is covered with ice all the year round. 


Badenoch has part of Murray on the north; Lochaber on the welt ; Athol on the ſouth, 
with a part of Murray and the braes of Mar on the eaſt ; extending forty-nine miles in 
length, and twenty-two in breadth in the wideſt part. This tract particularly abounds with 
deer. | 


Lochaber is bounded on the north by Badenoch; on the eaſt by Athol and part of Bade- 
noch; on the ſouth by Lorne and Breadelbin; and on the weſt by a mountainous tra& 
towards the coaſt ; extending fifty-ſeven miles in length, and fitty-one in breadth. 


This extenſive tract abounds with paſtures, woods, deer, and goats; and has fome veins 
of iron, but not much corn; tor though very pleaſant, it is reckoned one of the molt barren 
countries 1n Scotland. 


Inverneſs, from which this county has its name, is its principal town, and is ſeated at the 
bottom of the frith of Murray, where it receives the Neſs, a hundred and {ix miles to the 
north of Edinburgh: from that river and Euner, which in the antient Scotch tongue ſignifies a 
harbour, the town derives its name. It is a royal burgh, a market-town, the ſeat of a ſheriff, 
and of a preſbytery containing thirteen pariſhes. It ſtands on the ſouth fide of the Neſs, 
over which 1t has a bridge of hewn ſtone, with ſeven arches, that leads into what is properly 
called the North Highlands. It is conveniently ſituated for trade, of which it has a con- 
ſiderable ſhare, with a harbour for [mall ſhips, a church for the Highlanders, and another for 
the Lowlanders ; ar! tc ruins of a caſtle in which the kings of Scotland formerly reſided, 
ſtands on a hill that affords a fine proſpett of the town and the adjacent country, which is 
very fertile. It is reckoned a well built, clean, and pleaſant town ; it has in particular two 
very good ſtreets, with coffee-houſes and taverns, and the people are more polite than in 
molt towns in Scotland. 


Innerlochy, Inverlochy, or Fort-William, ſtands in the centre between the north and weſt 
Highlands, at the mouth of the river Aber, a hundred miles to the north-welt of Edinburgh, 
It is a regular fort erected after the revolution, and received the name of Fort-William, in 
honour of William III. It was intended as a curb on the Highlanders, and has a large gar- 
riſon. It is ſo ſituated that if it be ever ſo much ſtraightened by a blockade, or fiege by 
land, it may receive conſtant ſupplies by ſea. 


Fort Auguſtus is a regular fortification, built by general Wade, near the ſouth-end of 
Lochnels, to awe the Highlanders, and to prevent their diſturbing the ſoldiers he employed 
in making a road here, which with extraordinary pains they carried through mountains and 
moraſles that ſeemed almoſt impaſſable. By this road the king's forces may eaſily enter and 
traverſe the country, which was before inacceſſible to all but the Highlanders, 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
THE SHIRE or KINCARDIN, or 
MEARNS. 


HIS county is bounded on the caſt by the Northern-Ocean; on the fouth by the nor]: 

Eſk; on the welt by the Granſbam hills; and on the north by Aberdeenſhire, from 

F which it is divided by the river Dee; extending about twenty-ſeven miles in length, and 
Þ twenty in breadth, 


| The country is pretty level, and enjoys a rich foil, fruitful in corn and paſture. There 
are {aid to be about five millions of fir-trees in this country; beſides a prodigious number 
planted by the gentry about their ſeats. Upon the ſea-coaſts are ſeveral convenient creeks 
and ſome good harbours, 


Kincardin, once the county-town, ſtands an the river Dee, eighteen mules to the eaſt of 
Aberdeen, and is the feat of a preſbytery conſiſling of fifteen pariſhes. 


Stonehive, the preſent county-town, has a very good harbour, lecured by a ſtone pier, 
Near this town is Dunnotyre, where once ſtood a caſtle fortified with flrong walls aud 
towers upon a high inacceſſible rock, waſhed by the ſea : on three ſides, and joined to tie 
land by a narrow iſthmus. By the entrance of the harbour is a huge rock near fort eils 
high, which ſeems every moment ready to fall; and at a ſmall diſtance is a droppiug cave, 
where the water petrifies. This caſtle was for a long time the ſeat of the Keiths, 1! - nere- 
ditary earl marſhals of Scotland, 


Fourdon, or Mearns, ſtands twenty-one miles from Kincardin, and is the feat of a prel- 
bytery conſiſting of ſixteen pariſhes. In the times of popery it was famous for the reliques 
ſuppoſed to have been depolited there of St. Palladius, the firſt biſhop in Scotland, who 
was ſent over by pope Celeſtine in the year 431, to preach the goſpel to the Scots, and 
confute the Pelagians. 


Near this place are ſome remains of Daniſh intrenchments, but ſeemingly never finiſhed, 
which is not to be wondered at when we conſider that the Scots generally routed them be— 
fore they had time to advance far into the country. 


Innerbervy is a [mall town ſituated near the ſea, and was formerly of fome repute ; but at 
preſent 1t 1s a very poor place, and the inhabitants are chiefly fiſhermen. 


Cowy 1s an antient borough, and was formerly of great repute ; but at preſent it is greatly 
decayed, and only remarkable for having in it the ruins of a caſtle, ſaid to have been built 
by king Malcolm Canmore. 


4 


There is a village called Lawrence Kirk, in wlich is a good inn for the accommodation 
. . = . . . 
of travellers; but the place does not contain any thing that merits particular delcription. 
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RUINS arid ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales &c. 


DESCRIPTEIHDN: ef 


OSTENHANGER, or WESTENHANGER 
HOUSE, in Kxxrt:. 


— 4 * 


ITH, or Eaſt Hythe, boaſts itſelf a cinque port. It is a corporation, and owed its 
riſe to the fall of other places; but at preſent is itſelf ſcarcely worthy of being termed 
a port, the ſand-banks in ſuch a manner choak up its harbour. 


About two miles and a half to the northward of this place ſtands Oſtenhanger, of which 
place, accommodated with various names, Leland briefly writes thus: 


* Coſtinghaungre was Creal's lordſhip, by ſome now corruptly called Weſtenanger : Poy- 
ninges, of late, held it; the king hath it now.” In the gand year of the ſame king's reign, 
was granted to Sir Thomas Cheyney, knight, warden of the cinque ports, the office of con- 
ſtable of the caſtle of Saltwood, and alſo that of keeper of his capital meſſuage or manſion 
of Weſftenhanger; and of the orchards and gardens to the ſame belonging, and keeper of his 
parks there, and of thoſe of Weſtenhanger. And Strype, in his annals, mentions “ queen 
Elizabeth at her own houle at We/tenhanger.” 


It is obſerved by Harris, in his hiſtory of Kent, that Oſtenhanger, now generally called 
Weſtenhanger, was antiently a very eminent ſeat, and that the chapel of St. John there was 
once parochial. Proceeding to quote Philpot, he obſerves that this ſeat once belonged to 
the Aubervilles, from whom it deſcended to the Poynings' family. Sir Edward Poynings, 
the famous counſellor of king Henry VII. knight of the garter, and ſome time lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, reſided there. Being eſcheated to the crown for want of legal heirs, it was given 
by Henry VIII. to the illegitimate Thomas Poynings, who was made a knight at the coro- 
nation of Anne Boleyn. John Dudley, created earl of Northumberland, had this eſtate , 
but as he was attainted, on account of his rebellion againſt queen Mary I. it conſequently 
devolved again to the crown. Elizabeth granted it to Sir Thomas Sackviile, who ſold it 
to Thomas Smith, Eſq. from whence it deſcended very much improved (after damage by 
fire) to his great grandſon, Philip Smith, viſcount Strangeford. 


« He reſided here (continues the ſame author) in Philpot's time, but at length fold it to 
one Finch, from whom it went, in the ſame way, into the poſſeſſion of Juſtinian Champneys, 
Eſq. who hath built here a neat ſmall houſe, out of the remains of the old one; and very 
auguſt and noble thoſe ruins are, which ſhew this leat to have once been a very large and 
moſt magnificent pile of building, and which ſome fancy alſo to have been of very great 
Antiquity ; for they will have it to have been erected by Oeſce, (or Eſca) the ſon and ſuc- 
cellor of Hengiſt, firſt Saxon king of Kent.” 


This, however, is acknowledged not to be likely, the place not bearing the marks of 
ſuch remote Antiquity. I believe (adds he) the building was not precedent to the time of 
the Criolls or Aubervilles, unleſs you would think that by the tower, here called Roſamond's, 

34. and 


OSTENHANGER; of WESTENH ANGER, in KE r. 


and where the tradition is, that fair miſtreſs was kept for ſome time before ſhe was ſent eto 
Woodftock, it did belong once to Henry II. and perhaps might be given by him to tlie 
Aubervilles.“ 


This conjecture the author ſeems inclined to give into, on account of the hand of a mu- 
tilated flatue, with a ſcepter grafted on it, which he ſaw among the ruins. Having ob- 
ſerved that the place was once all moated round, having a drawbridge with a portal and a 
portcullis, the walls being embattled, and ſortiſied with nine towers, he obſerves that one of 
theſe, with the gallery adjoining, was called Fair Roſamond's Tower. 

„The room, which they call her priſon, (lays he) was the long garret, of 160 feet in 
length, which they call her gallery. Within the great gate, was a court of 190 fect ſquare, 
in the middle of which once was a fountain. Over the door, by which you entered the 
houſe, was a. ſtone figure of St. George on horleback, and under that were four coats of 
arms. On the right hand were a pair of free ſtone ſteps, eight feet wide, which led into a 
chapel of 3g feet long, and 17 wide.“ 7 

It appears from theſe accounts, that this was not the chapel of St. John, already men- 
tioned, but another that was well carved and ornamented. 


Over the window (continues the fame writer) ſtood a ſtatue of St. Anthony, with his 
pig at his feet, which had a bell hung in one of its ears. At the weſt end of the chapel 
were ſtatues of St. Chriſtopher and king Herod. The hall was go leet long, and 32 feet in 
width, having a muſic gallery at one end, and cloiſters at the other end, which led to the 
chapel, parlour, &c. There were then in the houſe 126 rooms, and a report was'that there 
were 365 windows. In the year 1702, for the lucre of 10001. which was given for the mate- 
rials then ſtanding in this houſe, three quarters of it were pulled down, and the above ac- 
count is of the condition it was in when that was begun.“ 
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The County of DEVON. 
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EVONSHIRE is a large and ſpacious county, being about 61 miles long from ſouth to 
north, 54 where broadeſt, from eaſt to welt, and about 200 miles in circumference. 
It is bounded on the north by the Briſtol channel, on the ſouth by the Britiſh or Engliſh chan- 
nel, on the welt by Cornwall, and on the caſt by Somerſetſhire and Dorſetſhire: much of 
the eaſtern part, and ſome of the weſtern, are allo waſhed by the Britiſh channel. It has 
convenient ports on both channels, where there 1s plenty of fiſh, but chiefly of herrings 
and pilchards, from which the inhabitants reap great profit. It is alſo well watered with 
rivers, having more, N than any county belides, the bridges being generally com- 
puted 160. Here are alſo chalybeate ſprings, and one particularly near Mary- church, which 
ebbs and flows ſeveral times in an hour. The air of this county is ſharp and healthful, and 
its ſoil of different natures, ſome parts being naturally fertile, and others not ſo without 
reat pains and charge in manuring. It is much inclined to hills, and in ſome parts 
well cloathed with wood. The eaſtern parts are chalky, and good for ſheep and corn; but 
in thoſe places where the foil is a red marl, it is bad for cattle, though it fruttifies barren 
ground; but the blue marl makes excellent paſture. Their manufactures are chiefly kerſeys 
and ſerges; of the former, the beſt and fineſt in the kingdom are made here. The county 
is divided into 33 hundreds, in which are 394 pariſhes, and contains 1, 920, ooo acres, about 
55,300 houles, and 340,000 inhabitants. It has one city, 11 parliament boroughs, and near 
30 market towns beſides. It ſends 26 members to parhament, viz. two for the county, two 
for the city, and 22 for the 11 boroughs. In our deſcription of the particular places, we 
ſhall begin with the city, viz. 

Exeter, or Exon, 138 computed, and 172 meaſured miles ſouth-weſt from London, called b 
Ptolemy Iſca, by Antoninus Iſca Danmomorum, by the Britons Pencaer, and by the Saxons 
Exanceaſter, from whence the preſent names. It is a ſweet and well compatted city, no leſs 

leaſantly than commodiouſly ſituated, on the top of an eaſy aſcent, and on the eaſtern 
2 of the river Ex, antiently called Iſk, over which it has a ſtone bridge. It has been for 
ages a large, rich and populous city. It has undergone ſeveral calamities, having ſuffered 
much from the Danes, then in the civil wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and 
laſtly, in the unhappy troubles between king Charles I. and his parliament. Large ſhips 
uled to come up to the very walls, but Edward Courtney, earl of Devon, upon a quarrel 
with the citizens, choaked up the river with dams and wears, in order-to advance the 
trade of his manor of Topſham. The trade of broad-cloth was formerly carried on here, but 
the city is now molt noted for the ſerge manufacture. It has two conſiderable markets on Wed- 
neſdays and Fridays in winter, and every day in ſummer. It is a city and county of itſelf, enjoys 
ample immunities, and is governed by a mayor, four bailifts, 24 aldermen, &c. and the members 
of parliament are choſen by the freemen and freeholders. It is well watered, having 
many ſprings in the ſuburbs, the waters of which are conveyed by leaden pipes into 
cone erected in ſeveral parts of the city. It has 15 pariſh churches, beſides the cathe- 
dral, a very large, magnificent Gothic building. At the upper end of the city ſtands the 
old caſtle of Rugemont, which commands the town, and has a pleaſant proſpect of the ſea. 
It is thought to have been the ſeat of the Saxon kings; but is ruinous, except that part 
where the aſſizes, quarter- ſeſſions, and county courts are held. This city gives title of earl 
to a branch of the family of Cecil. 

The boroughs are, 1. Honiton, about 10 miles eaſt of Exeter, on the river Otter, a large 
town and thorough-fare from the eaſt to the weſt country. It has a good market on Satur- 
day, has a conſiderable manufacture of white thread, is an antient borough by preſcription, 
and the two members of parliament are elected by the inhabitants paying BY and lot. 

2 . Tiverton, about 12 miles north-weſt of Exeter, of late grown very populous and 
wealthy, occaſioned by the great increale of the woollen manufacture, eſpecially berfera and 
luch like ſtuffs, It ſtands on the river Ex, over which it has a fine ſtone 3 It is 
governed by a mayor, 12 burgeſſes, &c. and has a plentiful market on Thurſdays. This 
town was almoſt deſtroyed by fire in 1731, when the loſs was computed at 1,500,000. 

3. Barnſtaple, about 20 miles north-welt of Tiverton, commodioully and pleaſantly ſituated 
among the bans on the river Taw, over which it has a large bridge. It is a fine borough 
town, built of ſtone, and has a great market on Friday. The members of parliament are 
choſen by the mayor, aldermen, capital and common burgeſſes, which are upwards of 200 in 
number. 

4. Okehampton, 22 miles welt of Exeter, a conſiderable town, with a very good market 
on Saturday. The members of parliament are elected by the freemen and freeholders, 
whether in or out of the borough, | 
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5. Taviſtock, 13 miles ſouth-weſt of Okehampton, a large, well built town, with a hang. 
ſome church. It is furniſhed with plenty of fiſh from the river Tavy, on which jt in 
plealantly ſituated. The market, which is very conſiderable, is on Saturday, and 1 
members of parliament are elected by the frecholders. 

6. Bearalſton, three miles ſouth-weſt of Taviſtock, an antient borough by preſcr iption, 
and though but a {mall place, has a conſiderable market. The members are cholen | by tlie 
burgagetepers, who pay 3d. rent to the chief lord. | 

Plymouth, 2 miles ſouth of Bearalſton, ſo called from its being ſituated at the moi uth 
tha Plym. From a poor fiſhing village an age or two ago, it is become rich, well 
babited. and trequented, relembling rather a city than a town, though it has but t. pariſh 
churches. It is one of the chief magazines of the kingdom, and a place of 9 05 en 
being deſended by a ſtrong fort, and; its haven is well fortified on both ſide s, and has a 5 
on the [quth fide. In the midſt of the haven's mouth, lies St. Nicholas 110 and, of grcat 
ſtrength both by nature 2nd art, with a baſtion, caſtle, and royal citadel, and a ch: un 0 

croſs it in time of war. Here are two docks, begun and finiſhed in the r« ion of! 
Wilham.; and ſince a new yard has been made, 1200 foot ſquare, and a dry dock 05 

of a firlt rate, with a baſon of above 200 foot oe as likewiſe dwelling-houſes, flore— 
houles To rope. houſe, and all other conveniencies for an arſenal. The town is divided ini; 
four wards, 1s governed by a mayor, &c. lends two members to parliament, elected Ly t. 
freemen and freeholde rs, and its market, which are on Mondays and Thuriday s, are extra- 
ordinarily well ferved with all ſorts of proviſions, as well as live cattle. It gives title of cal 
to the family of Windlor. 

Plympton, five miles ſouth-eaſt of Plymouth, a borongh by prelcription, and very 
9 rable before the riſe of Plymouth. It is ſtill pretty populous, and has a market 01, 
Saturday. Ihe members are choſen by the Ireeme n. 

9. Dartmouth, at the mouth of the river Dart, about 22 miles call of Plymouth, was the 
moſt conhiderable town for trade, except Exeter, till Plym 0! th got much of its commere; 


It has a commodious harbour, defended by caſtics, three ch urches, and a poo market on 
Fridays. It is governed by a mayor, &c. and the members of parliament are choſen by t] 
tree burgeſles, or freemen. It gives title of carl to the family of Legge. 

3-4 Tetneſs, five miles north. welt of Dartn nouth, an antient boro! Ugh by preicript! N, 
con! iſting chiefly of one long ſtreet. It has a ſpacious church with a high LOWET, and the 


remains af i its antient walls are {till to be Ke n Tt nas a good market on Saturday. 

11. Alhburion, about ſeven miles north of Totnels, is ſituate amo ng hills, and is noted 
for being one of the four ſtannaries of Devon, 1ts mines of tin and copper, and its lerge ma- 
n. ufacture. Ihe members of parliament are choſen by the frecholders, and it has a ve ry 
good market on Saturday. 

The other market-towns are, 1. Hartland, ous 10 miles north of Stratton in Cornw: 

It ms a harbour, and a market on Saturday. 2. Biddiford, about 14 miles ſouth well 2 
Hartland, ſituate on the Towridge, over which 1 it has a large ſtone bridge. Its market is on 
Tue days. 3. Ilfarcomb, r1 miles north-eaſt of Biddiford, has a pretty ſafe harbour for 
ſh1ps on the Briſtol channel, by reaſon of a pile built there. The town confiſts of ore 
{treet, about a mile in length from the church to the harbour. 4. Comb-Martin, eaſt of Ul. 
farcomb. on the lame coall, a fmall town with a ſmall market. 3. South-Moulton, 11 e 5 
ſouth-eaſi of Comb-Martin, a pretty good town, with a large market on Saturday. 6. Ban 

ton, nine miles ſouth-eaſt of South-Moulton, a ſmall town, antiently called Pe ant! 

whoſe market is on Saturday. 7. Torrington, 22 miles well of Bampton, leated on 5 


Towridge, a rich and populous town, with two churches and a ver) great market on Satur- 
day. 8. Holdſworthy, 14 miles fouth- weſt of Torrington, a {mall town, with a market on 
Saturday. 9. Sheepwaſh, fix miles caſt of Holdſworthy. 10. k ly, tive miles ſouth-calt 
of Sheepwaſh, a ſmall town, with a market on Tueſday. Chimleigh, 10 miles north- 
ealt of Hatherley, another (mall town, whole market 1s on hello: 12. Crediton, 1} 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Chimleigh, ſituate on the river Credon, between two hills. Its market 1s 
on Saturday. It was antiently a biſhops ſee, which was removed to Exc ter. * Colump: 


ton, 11 miles north-eaſt of Crediton, a ſmall town, with a market on Saturday. 14. Brac 
ninch, or Bradnich, three miles ſouth of Columpton, governed by a mayor, and andicnty 
{ent two members to parliament. 15. Topſham, before mentioned, as a ſort of port to 
Exeter, from which it is three or four miles diſtant. It is a {mall town, with a market cn 
Saturday. 16. Sidmouth, about eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Topiham. has a harbour and a 
market. 17. Culliton, ſeven miles north-eaſt from Sidmouth 1, has allo a market on Thuri- 
day. 18. Axminſter, on the river Ax, about five miles north-eaſt of Culliton, has a market 
on. Saturday. 19. Lyſton, 11 miles Courh: welt of Okehampton, has allo a market on 


Saturday. 20. Chagſord, or Chegſord, 14 miles north-caſt-from Taviſtock. 21. Brent, 12 


5 
miles north-caft. of Plympton. has, a market on Saturday. 22. Modbury, Po caſt ot 


Plympton, ſeated in a bottom between two hills. Its market is on Thurlday. 23. King 
bridge, eight miles ſouth of Modbury. a pretty town, with a market on . 24. 
Dodbrook, which joins to Kinglbri— ge, has a market on Wedneſday. 25. Newton, or 
Newton-Buthel: about ſeven miles 5 north-caſt from Aſhburton, has a market on Wednelday 
26, Chudletgh, four miles north of Newton, has a market..on Saturday. 27. Moreton, 10 
miles ſouth- weft of Exeter, a pretty large town, and las a good. market on Saturday. 
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The Country of DORSET: 
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ORSETSHIRE, or the county of Dorſet, is a maritime county in the welt of England, 
D bounded on the ealt by Hampſhire, on the weſt by Devonſhire, on the north by Wilt- 
ſhire and part of Somerſetſhire, and on the ſoutli by the ngliſh or Britih Channel. It lies 
in the dioceſe of Briſtol, is about 30 miles long from caſt to weſt, and 2; where broadeſt, 
from north to ſouth, making in circumference about 150 miles. It is divided into about 


L 1 
30 hundreds, in which are 248 pariſhes, about 20 market-towns, nine of which are parlia— 
mentary boroughs, ſo that it ſends 20 members to parliament. It contains about 772,000 
acres, the houſes are computed at about 22,000, and the inhabitants at 132,000. The ſuc- 
ceſſors of Egbert, our frit Saxon monarch, admiring the plealantnels of this county, choſe 
it for their reſidence; which occaſioned many very large palaces to be erected, from whence 
the gentry took the humour of building their houſes vaſlly large, The air here is generally 
good and wholelome ; in the hilly parts it is ſharp, but mild near the coaſt. The foil is for 
the moſt part fruitful, though ſandy : and in the north and caſt parts, 1t abounds with wood, 
pallure, green hills, and fruitful valleys. The downs are covered with great flocks of large 
ſheep, and the valleys with black cattle. They have plenty of corn, flax, and kemp; and 


their rocks abound with ſamphire and eringo-roots. Its rivers, the chief of which are the 
Stour and the Frome, abound with trouts, tench, eels, craw-iſh, &c. And they have 
herrings, ſoles, plaiſe, lobſters, and thornbacks on the coaſt. Beſides timber, here are 
various forts of white, reddiſh, and greyiſh ſtones for building, and others more ſoft for 
plaiſter of Paris, with many ſorts of uſcſul earths, eſpecially tobacco-pipe clay, which is 
dug about Pool and Warcham, and ſent as far as Cheſter and London. The county gives 
title of duke to the ſamily of Sackville, The boroughs, towns, and other places of note, 
are as follows: 

1. Lime, or Lime- Regis, 124 computed, and 136 meaſured miles well from London. It i; 
ſituate at the very entrance into this county from Devonſhire, ſtands on a high ſtecp rock, 
and has a ſmall river running through it, over which it has a bridge. It is a famous ſea— 
port and borough, and has a market on Saturday. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
&c. and ſends two members to parliament. 

2. Bridport, ſeven miles eaſt from Lime, at a little diſtance from the ſhore, between two 
ſmall rivers. It ſtands in a low dirty foil, and conſiſts principally of two {treets; the one 
from eaſt to welt in the great weſtern road, which is the chief ſupport of its trade; and the 
other from north to ſouth, in which ſtands the church. It is a borough, has a market ou 
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Saturday, is governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, &c. and ſends two members to parliament. 

3. 4. Bemiſter, 10 miles north of Bridport, is a market-town, and capital of its hundred; 
as is allo Everſhot, {ix miles to the north-ealt. 

5. Abbotſbury, eight miles ſouth-eaſt from Bridport, on the coaſt, has a ſmall market on 
Thurſday. | 

6. 7. Weymouth and Melcomb Regis, on the ſame coaſt, ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt from Ab- 
botſbury, were formerly two diſtinct boroughs, but often quarrelling about their privileges, 
they were both deprived of them by king Henry VI. till queen Elizabeth reſtored them, on 
condition that they ſhould make but one corporation, and enjoy their privileges in common; 
which has cauſed both to flouriſh. They are ſituate on the banks of the Wey, and are 
Joined by a handſome timber bridge of 17 arches. They are governed by a mayor, recorder, two 
bailiffs, &c. And both towns fend each two members to parliament, the freemen of both 
vote for four burgeſles, though they are returned at two lor each, and the leaſt freeholder has 
a Vote, though he be not an inhabitant. Melcomb is the largeſt town, having leveral ſtreets 
full of good houſes, and a market-place, where are two markets on Tueſday and Friday; 
though Weymouth 1s allo a populous, clean, and well-built town, having many {ubſtantial 
inhabitants, and together they grow rich by a great ſea-faring trade continually carried on 
here. | | 
8. Dorcheſter, eight miles north-weſt from Weymouth, and 97 computed, and 123 mea- 
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lured miles diſtant from London. It ſtands on the banks of the Frome, and is the chief or 
lure town, where the aſſizes, quart er- ſeſſions, and elections for knights of the ſhire, are held. 
It was almoſt totally burnt down in 1613, the loſs in houſes and goods being computed at 
200,000]. It is governed by a mayor, bailiffs. aldermen, and capital burgeſſes, and ſends 
two members to. parliament. Its market, which is very conliderable, is on Saturday, and 


us chief trade is in fine ſerges, ſelling theep, and brewing ale, which is much eſteemed. 
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General DESCRIPTION of che COUNTY-of DO RS E T. 


Here are three churches, a town-hall, ſhire-hall, and county goal, a famous frec-fchool, and 
ſeveral almſhouſes. In the time of the Romans it was one of their winter ſtations, was 
walled in, and had a caſtle, which were all demoliſhed afterwards by the Danes. Here are 
ſeveral monuments of Antiquity, as an old Roman camp, called Maiden-caſlle, and an 
amphitheatre, called the Mambrey. 

9. Wareham, 20 miles eaſt from Dorcheſter, formerly reckoned the largeſt town in the 
county, and was a noted ſea-port, but by the lols of its haven, occaſioned by the retreat of 
the ſea, and its river being choaked with ſand, its trade decayed, and the town became 
poor, and but thinly inhabited. Great part of the eaſt and-welſt ſides are turned into gar. 
dens, which yield plenty of garlick. It had once 17 churches, which are now reduced to 
three, and they ſupplied with one miniſter. The tower of St. Mary's is its chief ornament. It 
had formerly a wall, and a ſtrong caſtle, which have been long ſince demoliſhed. It con- 
{fi{ls now uk of two ſtreets croſſing each other, and they but meanly built. However, it 
has ſtill a market, is governed by a mayor, &c. and ſends two members to parliament, The 
chief trade here is in tobacco-pipe clay. 

10. Corfe-caſtle, about five miles ſouth-eaſt of Wareham, in the iſle of Purbeck, is 
governed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. has a market on Saturday, and lends two member; 
to parliament. "Though Purbeck be called an iſland, it is only a peninſula ; for though it is 
encompaſſed, except on the welt by the lea, yet there's no river that ſeparates it quite from the 
continent. It is about 10 miles long, and ſix broad. It is full of heath, woods, and foreſts; 
but the ſouth part is very good land, and underneath are veins of marble, and good {tones 
for building, of which large quantities are ſent to London. Having mentioned Purbeck, we 
{hall here give lome account of the iſle of Portland, which lies fouth of Weymouth, It is 
ſcarce ſeven miles round, and is but thinly inhabited. The antient inhabitants were famed 
for the beſt ſlingers in England. On the eaſt fide ſtands the only church in the iſland. The 
rocks about it render it inacceſſible, except on the north ſide, where it is defended by a 
caſtle; and there is another on the oppoſite ſhore, called Sandford caſtle ; and both of them 
command the road, called Portland-race, becauſe of the {trong current here. The iſland 
abounds with quarries of excellent durable ſtone, with which the churches, &c. of London 
have been chiefly rebuilt ſince the great fire. It gives title of duke to the family of Bentinck, 

11. Pool, eight miles north-eaſt of Corfe-caſtle, a conſiderable lea-port town, ſituate in a 
great bay or inlet of the fea, which incloſes it on all ſides except the north, where it is 
walled in, and has a gate. It is a borough and county of itſelf, 8 by a mayor, &e. 
and ſends two members to parliament. The houſes are generally low and built of ſtone. It 
has a good haven, carries on a conſiderable trade in fiſh, and is noted for the beſt and largeſt 
oyſters in Britain. It has two markets, viz. on Monday and Thurſday. 

12. Winburn, five miles north of Pool, a large populous town, but meanly built, fituate at 
the foot of an hill, having a well-frequented market on Friday. 

19. Cranborn, 12 miles north of Winburn, has a {mall . on Wedneſday. It is plea- 
ſantly ſeated, and has a chace near it many miles in length. 

14. Bere, or Bere Regis, eight miles north-weſt of Wareham, a ſmall town with a market 
on Wedneſday, though the "abjtants are but poor, and the houſes meanly built. 

15. Middleton, or Milton Abbas, about the ſame diſtance north-weſt of Bere, an antient 
but poor town, with a {mall market on Monday. 

10. Blandford, nine miles north-eaſt of Milton, a very antient borough, governed by two 
bailiffs, which farmerly ſent two members to parliament, though now it ſends none. It is 

leaſantly ſituate on the banks of the Stour, and many of the houſes are handſomely built of 
None. It is ſurrounded with a great number of gentlemens' ſeats, and has a good market on 
Saturdays. It was burnt down in queen Elizabeth's reign, and ſoon after rebuilt ; and on 
June 4, 1731, it was again reduced to aſhes, with the church and other public buildings, and 
alſo a village beyond the bridge: It was ſoon aſter rebuilt, and by act of parliament, leveral 
ſtreets and paſſages are widened, particularly the market-place, and paſſages to the church, 
and the ſheep market. 

17 Shaftſbury, 19 miles north-weſt of Blandford, and about four miles welt of Saliſbury 
plain, a very antient town, and ſtanding on a hill has a very fine proſpect. It has three 


_ churches, and the houſes are moſt of them well built with freeſtone. It has a very good 


market on Saturday, is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to 
parliament. 


18. Sherburn, 16 miles ſouth-weſt of Shaftſbury, a large, populous town, with a collegiate 


church, a free-{chool and an almſhouſe. It has two very conliderable markets on Thurlday 


and Saturday, and the medley cloathing is carried on here. 
19. Sturminſter, 12 miles eaſt of Sherburn, a mean town, with a {mall market on Thurſday. 
20, 21, 22. Stalbridge, Wickhampton, and Haſlebury are alſo market towns. 
23. Frampton, {ix miles north caſt of Bridport, pleaſantly ſituated on the river Frome, 
where are abundance of trouts and other fiſh. It has a market on Thurſday. 
24. Cerne, or Cerne Abbas, five miles north eaſt of Frampton, which, though but a mean 
town, has a very good market on Wedneſday for corn, ſheep, cattle, &c. : 
In this county is a-village called Hermitage, remarkable for a large piece of ground being 
carried, in 1383, by an earthquake, or ſubterraneous wind, ao rods from its place, leaving a 
a pit, and retaining the trees and hedges on it entire. 
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GENERAL DESCRIP-LI1ON 
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THE SHIRE or KINROSS. 


1 INROSS, the capital of the ſhire to which it gives name, 1s pleaſantly ſituated in a 
plain, on the weltern bank of the beautiful lake Lochlevin. It is but a fmall town, 


not containing any thing remarkable; and molt of the inhabitants are employed in making 
of cutlery, and other articles of hard ware. 


Near the town is the ſeat of Sir John Bruce, a noble ſtructure built of free-ſtone, The 
front is two hundred feet in length, and the apartments are furniſhed in the molt elegant 


manner. The gardens belonging to it are very ſpacious, and laid out with great taſte and 
Judgement. | 


On the lake of Lochlevin, which is about twelve miles in circumference, are ſeveral {mall 
iſlands, in one of which are the ruins of a convent, where Andrew Winton, a monk, wrote 
his chronicle, the original of which is now in the Britiſh Muſeum. 


In another of theſe iſlands is a ſtrong caſile, remarkable for being the place where the 
nobles of Scotland impriſoned Mary their queen in the year 1367. Here ſhe was forced to 
gn a bond, by which ſhe renounced all title to the crown, and transferred the govern— 
ment to her infant fon James VI. but reſuſed to approve of any regent. 


Over the Forth, at a place called Mukart, is a bridge, conſiſting of a ſingle arch, one of 
the greateſt artificial curioſities in Britain. Its height from the water is above an hundred 
feet, the ſides of the rock are covered with ſmall trees, and the broken fragments that have 
fallen down, at different times, have almoſl obitructed the river from the fight of the travel- 
ler, except ivine places where the water foams and rages with the greateſt violence. 


About a mile belo v the bridge is a very great natural curioſity, ſomewhat reſembling the 
cataracts of the river Nile in Upper Fgypt. It is called the Carlons Lynn, that is, the 
Witches Pool, for old women and witches in Scotland were called Carlons, and Lynn ſig— 
nifies a pool. The Carlons Lynn is formed by the Devon having contracted itſelf to a nar- 
row compals between ſome rocks at the top of a precipice, after which the water diſcharges 
itſelf with ſuch fury into a natural baſon below, as to occalicn the moſt horrid noiſe, inſo— 
much that if two people are together, the one cannot hear the other ſpeak. 


A little to the wefl of Vicar's-Bridge is Caftlle-Campbell, once a ſeat of the Argyle family, 
but now in ruins, having been demoliſhed by the marquis of Montroſe, after the battle of 
Kilſyth in 1643. The rums {hew it to have been a moſt magnificent ſtructure, and its 
ſituation on the banks of a ſmall ſtream, at the foot of the Ochel Hills, gives it the moſt ro- 
mantic appearance that can be imagined. 


To the ſouth-eaſt of Caſtle-Campbell is a village called Saline. ſituated on a molt delight- 


ful ſpot, and adorned with many houſes belonging to anticnt families who have but ſmall 


a ; an; | | 
ortunes. Some of thele houſes have ſtood 400 years, and are built at regular diſtances 
om each other, on gentle eminences, from whence there are delightful proſpects of Sur- 
ing, the Forth, and the Ochel Hills, 


Culroſs is a long ſtraggling town ſituated on the banks of the Forth, directly oppoſite to 
Borrowltowneſs in Weſt Lothian. The houſes have a very mean appearance, but the town 
5 tolerably populous. In this town are the remains of a moſt magnificent abbey, founded 
by David J. king of Scotland, for monks ot the Benedictine order, and endowed with many 
Valuable rivileges, its abbots ſitting as lords in parliament. It was formerly the ſeat of the 
lamily of Ochiltree ; but the heir having ſucceeded to the title of Dundonald, it is now in 
the poſſeſſion of that tamily. | 


Kincardine, the laſt town we have to mention in the ſhire of Kinroſs, is a {mall irregular 
place, chiefly inhabited by filhermen. It was once remarkable for a noble caſtle belonging 
to the family of Kincardine, pleaſantly ſituated in the centre of an extenſive wood on the 

anks of the Forth. From what yet remains it appears to have been one of the moſt mag- 
mlicent ſeats in Scotland, and a traveller cannot view it without lamenting that ſo noble a 
pile ſhould be ſuffered to fall into ruins. 
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THE SHIRE or LANERK, 
OR CELATHUHSDUALE 


HIS ſhire, which is called Lanerk from its ſhire town, and Clydſdale from the river 
Clyde, is bounded on the ealt by the ſhire of Linlithgow ; on the ſouth-eaſt by An- 
nandale; on the ſouth by Dumfries{hire ; on the ſouth- weſt by that of Aire; on the north- 
weſt by that of Renfrew ; on the north by that of Dumbarton; and on the north-eaſt by Ster- 
lingſhire. It is generally reckoned forty miles in length, about twenty-four where broadeſt, 
and fixteen in the narroweſt part. It is divided into two wards, the upper and nether 
ward; the one called the Shire of Lanerk, and the other the Barony of Glaſgow ; the one 
hilly, heathy, and fit for paſture; and the other level, and proper for corn. 

The river Clyde, which runs through this ſhire into its own frith, ariſes in Errick-Hill, 
in the upper ward; and from the fame hill riſes the river Annan, which runs into the Iriſh 
ſea, and the Tweed, which falls into the German-ocean. 

This is a pleaſant frunful country, and though in ſome Pony mountainous, and in others 
woody, 1s well inhabited, eſpecially near the Clyde. It abounds with coal and limeſtone, 
and has ſome profitable lead mines ; gold has allo been found in great quantities, though it 
does not appear that any of that valuable metal is ever found at preſent and abundance of 
lapis-lazuli is dug up here, particularly in Crawford-Moor. 

The principal places in this {re are the following: Glaſgow, the ſecond city in Scotland, 
pleaſantly ſeated on the ide of a hill ſloping to the river Clyde, in the fifty-fifth degree thirty- 
two minutes north latitude, and in the fourth degree five minutes weſt longitude, thirty-five 
miles to the welt of Edinburgh. It has a noble and beautiful ſtone bridge over the river, which 
ſometimes overflows its banks; and as one third of the city lies in a flat next the river, that 
part is then overflowed. In the centre of Glaſgow is the Talbooth, or town-houle, a ver; 
magnificent ſtructure of hewn ſtone, lately rebuilt, with noble apartments for the monil- 
trates, and a very lofty tower, with bells which chime every hour. From this town-houle and 
the adjacent market- place, run the four principal ſtreets of the city, in the form of a crols, 
dividing the city into four _ parts, each adorned with ſeveral public buildings, and 
which are ſaid to be larger and finer than any one ſtreet in London; the houſes being uni- 
formly built of free-ſtone, fix ſtories high, and ſome more: they are for the moſt part 
adorned with columns of the Doric order, have beautiful piazzas, and ate well ſaſned. From 


the centre, the whole city may be ſeen; and the ſtreets are ſpacious, ſtraight, and well 


aved. \ 
. In the higher part of the city, and at the end of one of the ſtreets, ſtands the cathedral, a 
vaſt pile dedicated to St. Mungo, who was biſhop here about the year 360. It is divided 
into two churches, one over the other, called the Upper and Lower; and its ſeveral 
rows of pillars and exceeding high towers, with the tall ſpire, the higheſt in Scotland, riſing 
from one of the towers, ſhew the extraordinary {kill of the architect. 

Near the cathedral is a ruinous caſtle, which in the time of epiſcopacy was the palace of 
the archbiſhop, who was lord of the city, and gave it it firſt charter. It is fenced in with 
a very high wall of hewn ſtone, and has a fine 1 of the whole city. 

The glory of the city is its univerſity, which indeed conſiſts of only one college; but it 1 
by far the beſt, the moſt ſpacious, and the fineſt built in Scotland. It conſiſts of two large 
{quares of noble and loſty ſtone buildings, adorned with a high tower, and many fine turrets, 
and is ſeparated from the reſt of the town by a very high wall. The front towards the city 
is a noble piece of architecture. This univerſity was founded by king James I. in 1453 
By the firſt foundation it was under the government of a rector, a dean of the faculty, 
a principal or warden, who was to teach theology, three profeſſors of philoſophy, and at- 
terwards ſome of the clergy taught the civil and canon law. King Fuze VI. granted it a 
new charter, and in 1617 eſtabliſhed a principal, three profeſſors of philoſophy called re- 
gents, four purſers, a ſteward or ſurveyor to Firgiſh the table, &c. and ſeveral of the [uc- 
ceeding kings ratified its privileges, and were benefactors to the univerſity, The library 1 
furniſhed with many curious printed books and valuable manuſcripts. 

Hamilton is ſeated near the confluence of the Avon and Clyde, eleven miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of Glaſgow, and 1s a well built town, with a bridge over the Avon, and a hand- 
fome pariſh church. | 

Lanerk is a royal burgh in the diviſion called The Upper Ward; it is fituated on the 
Clyde, nine miles to the ſouth-weſt of Hamilton, and is the ſeat of a preſbytery which con- 


{ſts of thirteen pariſhes, 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS: in England & Wales, &c. 


— 


DESCRIPTION if 
ANTIQUITIES at NETHER-HALL and 
KESWICK, in CUMBERLAND. 


T Nether-hall, formerly Alneburgh-hall, in the county of Cumberland, 

the ſeat of Mr. Senhouſe, among other diſcoveries lately made there by 
the removal of the earth, that covered the reliques of this ſtation, is a Stone, 
No. I. three feet high, the top formed like a pediment, with a neat ſcollop- 
ſhell cut in the middle. From each fide the pediment falls a ſtrait corded 
moulding, and between thoſe, juſt beneath the ſcollop, is a mutilated figure, 
the head being deſtroyed; but from the body, which is cloathed with 
the ſagum, and the bucket which it holds in one hand by the handle, it ap- 
pears to have been a Gaul: the only ſculpture of the kind found in our iſland. 


No. II. is a Druidical Temple. This monument is placed on a plain, 
formed on the ſummit of a hill, around which the adjoining mountains make 
a ſolemn circle. It is compoſed of ſtones of various forms, natural and un- 
hewn : they ſeem to have been collected from the ſurface, but from what 
lands it is impoſſible to conjecture, moſt of them being a ſpecies of granite. 
Theſe ſtones are fifty in number, and are fet in a form not exactly circular, 
the diameter being thirty paces from eaſt to weſt, and thirty-two from north 
to ſouth. At the eaſtern end a ſmall incloſure is formed within the circle by 
ten ſtones, making an oblong ſquare in conjunction with the ſtones of that fide 
of the circle, ſeven paces in length, and three in width within, In this place 
we imagine the altar had been erected. At the oppoſite fide a fingle ſquare 
ſtone is laid at the diſtance of three paces from the circle. Poſlibly this may 
have been broken off, and is only the foot of ſuch a column as Long Meg in 
the Salkeld monument, which may have been uſed to bind the victims to. 
The ſtones forming the outward line are ſome of them ſtanding ere, others 
fallen, and the ſame obſervation is to be made as to the appearance of en- 
trances as at Salkeld. The ſtones here are of various ſizes, ſome of the largeſt 
of thoſe which are ſtanding being near eight feet in height, and fifteen feet in 
circumference. Theſe ſtructures are conſidered in general to have been temples, 
or places of worſhip. The receſs ſeems to have been allotted for the Druids, 
the prieſts of the place, a ſort of Holy of Holies, where they met ſeparated 
from the vulgar, to perform their rites, their divinations, or to ſit in council, 
to determine on controverſies, to compromiſe all differences about limits of 
land, or about inheritances, or for the trial of the greater criminals; the 
Druids poſſeſſing both the office of prieſt and judge. The cauſe that this re- 
ceſs was placed on the eaſt fide, ſeems to ariſe from the reſpe& paid by the an- 
tient natives of this iſle to that beneficent luminary the ſun, not originally an 
idolatrous reſpect, but merely as a ſymbol of the glorious all-ſceing Being, its 
great Creator. | 
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ANTIQUITIES at HEXHAM, in NorTHUum- 
BERLAND, and DOC TAN, in FIFESHIRE. 


— 


EXHAM, in the county of Northumberland, is a noted place among 

the antiquarians. It is generally agreed to have been a Roman ſtation : 
ſome have ſuppoſed it to have been the Oxelodunum of the Notitia, and others 
to have been the Epiacum of Ptolemy. It is a very old town, as appears 
from a hiſtory written by one of its abbots, who lived in the reign of king 
Stephen, and who tells us, that it was once a magnificent place, and ſome 
time the reſidence of St. Wilfrid, who founded a church and convent in it, 
after he had converted the Northumbrians. This convent had very great pri- 
vileges, but when the monks came firſt into England the canons were turned 
out, and thoſe of the Auguſtine order placed in their ſtead. It remained til! 
the diſſolution of religious houſes, when its annual revenues amounted to 
1221. 11s. It was formerly ſubje& to the archbiſhops of York, but all the 
lands being ſeized by Henry VIII. they were, by act of parliament, annexed 
to the county of Northumberland. Part of the church belonging to this an- 
tient convent is ſtill ſtanding, and uſed by the inhabitants as a place of wor- 
ſhip. The choir, though antient, is neat, and in it is the tomb of one of the 
Umfreviles, with his banner, dreſſed in the uniform worn by thoſe who en. 


gaged in the cruſades. 


In the choir is a beautiful oratory, of ſtone below, and wood above, ex- 
quiſitely carved, but now converted into a pew. In a ſquare hole in a corner 
of the oratory, is an uncouth head of Jupiter ; and on the outſide is the upper 
part of a ſingular figure with a cap pendent on one fide of his head, and a harc 
or ſome animal in his bolom. Againſt a pillar is a comical figure of a bar: 


footed man with a great club, perhaps a pilgrim. See No. I. 


No. II is a column, yet ſtanding at Doctan, about four miles from Kirdal- 
die, in Scotland. It is much defaced by time, but there are ſtill to be diſ- 
cerned two rude figures of men on horſeback, and on the other ſides may bc 
traced a running pattern of ornament. The ſtone is between fix and ſeven 
feet high, and mortiſed at the bottom into another. It is ſaid to have been 
erected in memory of a victory, near the Leven, over the Danes in 874, under 


their leaders Hungar and Hubba, by the Scots, commanded by their prince 


Conſtantine II. 
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LINCLUDEN ABBEY. in DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 


HE abbey of Lincluden is ſeated on the water of the Cluden, which is one of 

the boundaries of Galloway on that fide. This religious houſe is ſeated on 

a pleaſant bank, in a rich country : and was founded and filled with Bene- 

dictine nuns, in the time of Malcolm IV. by Uthred, father to Roland, lord 

of Galloway. Theſe were expelled by the earl of Douglas (known by the 

titles of Archibald the Black, or Grim, and the Terrible) probably, as Major 

inſinuates, on account of the impurity of their lives, for the carl was a man 

in piety ſingular through his life, and moſt religious according to thoſe times. 

He fixed in their places a provoſtry, with twelve beadſmen, and changed the 
name to that of the college. 


Part of the houſe and chancel, and ſome of the ſouth wall of the church are 
the ſole remains of this antient ſtructure: in the chancel is the elegant tomb 
of Margaret, daughter of Robert III. and wife of Archibald, carl of Douglas, 
firſt duke of Terouan, and ſon of Archibald the Grim. Her effigy at full 
length, lay on the ſtone, her head reſting on two cuſhions; but the figure is 
now mutilated; and her bones, till lately, were ſcattered about in a moſt in- 
decent manner by ſome wretches who broke open the repoſitory in ſearch of 
treaſure, The tomb is in form of an arch, with all parts moſt beautifully 
carved : on the middle of the arch is the heart, the Douglas's arms, guarded 
by three chalices, ſet croſſways, with a ſtar near each. In the front of the 


1 


tomb are nine ſhields, containing as many arms: in one are the three ſtars, 
the original coat of this great houſe, for the heart was not added till the good 
Sir James was employed in carrying that of Robert Bruce to the holy land: be- 
ſides theſe, are the arms after that event; and alſo their arms as lords of Annan- 
dale, Galloway and Liddeſdale. Near the tomb is a door-caſe, richly orna- 


mented with carving; and on the top the heart and chalices, as in the former. 


In other parts of the remains of the church are the arms of the Douglaſſes, or 
dukes of Terouan, earls of Angus, of Ormond, and of Murray : here are be- 
des the arms of John Stewart, earl of Athol, with the motto, © firth, fortune, 
and fil the fetters,” Beneath one of the windows are two rows of figures; the 
upper of angels, the lower of a corpſe and other figures, all much defaced, but 
ſeemingly defigned to expreſs the preparations for the interment of our Saviour. 


Behind the houſe are veſtiges of a flower garden, with the parterres and 
(crolls very viſible ; and near that a great artificial mount, with a ſpiral walk 
to the top, which is hollowed, and has a turf ſeat around to command the beau- 
tiful views; fo that the proveſt and his beadſmen ſeem to have conſulted the 
luxuries as well as neceflarics of life. 
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MELROS ABBEY, in RoxBURGHSHIRE. 


HIS abbey was founded in 1136, by David I. who filled it with Cifter- 
tians, brought from Rivale abbey, in Yorkſhire, and dedicated it to 
the virgin Mary. At the reformation, James Douglas was appointed com- 
mendator, who took down much of the building in order to uſe the material: 
in building a large houſe for himſelf, which is ſtill ſtanding, and dated 1590. 
Nothing is left of the abbey, excepting a part of the cloiſter walls, elegantly 
carved; but the ruins of the church are of moſt uncommon beauty ; part is at 
preſent uſed for divine ſervice, the reſt uncovered ; but every part does great 
honour to the archite&, 


The ſouth fide and the eaſt window are moſt elegant; the windows lofty, 
the tracery light, yet ſtrong. The church had been in form of a croſs, and 
of conſiderable dimenſions ; the pillars cluſtered, and their capitals enriched 
with moſt beautiful foliage of vine leaves and grapes. A window at the north 
end of the tranſept repreſents the crown of thorns. The rich work of the 
dutſide is done with uncommon art and delicacy. The ſpires or pinnacle: 
that grace the roof ; the brackets and niches, that till 1649, were adorned 
with ſtatues, are matchleſs in point of performances. But what the fury ol 
the diſciples of Knox had ſpared, the ſtupid zeal of covenanting bigots de. 
ſtroyed. In times long prior to theſe it had felt the rage of impious invader: 
In 1322, the baffled Edward II. vented his rage on the abbies of Melros and 
Dryburgh. Richard II. was not more merciful to it; and in the reign ©! 
Henry VIII. in 1544, two of his captains, violating the remains of the Doug 
laſes, felt the ſpeedy reſentment of their deſcendant, Archibald, ear] of Angus, 
in the battle of Ancrum-moor. 


The fide of the weſt end of the church, which remains ſtanding, is divided 
into five fide chapels, once probably belonging to private families; for (belides 
Alexander II. who lay below the great altar) it was the place of interment 0! 
the Douglaſes, and other potent families. James, earl of Douglas, {lain a! 
the battle of Otterbourn, was depoſited here with all the pomp that either the 
military or the religious profeſſion could beſtow. Here too lies the lord ©! 
Liddeſdale, the flower of chivalry, who fell an aſſaſſinated victim to the jca- 
louſy of William I. earl of Douglas. His culogy ſtyles him © terrible and feat. 
full in arms; meek, milde, and gentle in peace; the ſcourge of England, an 
{ure buckler and wall of Scotland, whom neither hard ſucceſſe could mat 


flack, nor proſperous ſloathfull.“ 


The ſituation of this religious houſe is remarkably pleaſant, ſeated near the 
Tweed, and ſhaded with woods, above whoſe ſummits ſoar the venerable ruins, 
and the triple ſummit of Elden hill, on one of whoſe tops a Roman camp!“ 
to be traced out. 
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CURIOSITIES AND BEAUTIES 
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N AN INIIRE NEW PLAN, 
Containing the moſt Copious and Complete 


HISTORICAL DESCRIPTIONS 


Of the moſt Remarkable, Elegant, and Magnificent 


Public Edifices, Abbevs, Monaſteries, Cathedrals, Colleges, 
Roy al Palaces, Caltics, Priories, Towers, Nunnerics, 
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And vther RI. {cellaneous Curiofities and Beauties, Natural or Artificial, Ancient and Modern, &c. ſituated in different 
Parts of England, Wales, &c. 


, ACCOUNT 
O F 


BRIDGENORTH CASTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 


a * curious and antique eaſtle, called originally Bu Rỹ or Bzavcce, is ſituated on the 


ſouch end of a very tall rock which forms the upper town. 


Bridgenorth Caitle was built by Queen Ethelfleda during the Saxon heptarchv, and 


conſiſſs of tw diſtricts, diſtinguiſhed by the titles of the Upper and the Lower Town, and 
teparated by the river Severn, over which there is a handſome ſtone bride, part of. winch 
was afterwards demoliſhed by a flood. The town where the caſtle is, and which i; confe. 
quently called Bridgenorth, is very pleaſantly ſituated, and had former'y wall: as well as the 
Callie. 5 

It is uncertain what time the town was built; its great antiquity is however apparent, 
by the mention which is made of it by Stowe and other writers, who record it's extitence to 
be as early as the third of Henry the Firſt's reign, which was An. Dom. 1102, and informs 
us, that both the caſtle and town were ſtrengthened by Robert de Beletme, Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, eldeſt fon of Roger de Montgomery, and oppoled againii the king, but was at laſt 
overpowered and obliged to ſurrender :—the king then ſeized upon the eltates, but permitted 
Beleline to retire to Normandy. The chapel within the walls of the caſtic was fniſhed by 
Robert de Beleime, being. according to Tanner, begun by his lather, It was afterwards 
made a collegiate church for a dean and ſix prebendaries, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
Till the general diſlolution it was eſteemed a royal free chapel, and was granted to dir Chrif- 
topher Hatton in the 21ſt vear of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. | 

During the ſiege in Henrys time, Sir Ralph de Piichford. Who was one of his Majeſty' 
commanders, behaved with ſo much gallantry, that the king, as a compenſation for his valour, 
granted him an eſtate in the netghbourhood, to hold by tne lervice ot finding dry wood for 
kis Majeſty's great chamber in the caſtle as often as he ſhould vifit him. This ellate was ever 
alter known by the name of LirTUr BRUGGE. 

After this, in King Henry the Second's reign, puileſhon was taken of this caſtle by 
Hugh de Mortimer. a rebellious ſubject, who oppoled his ſovereign with great ohitnacy. 
The king, ſtung at ſuch audacity, beſieged the caltle in perſon, and was very near being ſlain, 
had he not been happily protected by the vigilance and unparalleled loyalty of Hubert de 
St. Clare, conſtable of Colcheſter caſtle, who, ſceing one of the enemy take aim at his king, 
undauntedly went befre him and received the arrow in his own breaft. This fankful ſub- 
ject having thus voluntarily met the death. deligned tor his royal maſter. was ſulliciently la- 
mented by the king, who accordingly took under his protection his orphen daughter, and in 
gratitude for her father's lovalty provided tor her by an honourable marriage. 
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BRIDGENORTH CASLTE, in SHROSHIRE. 
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in Lclend's Itinerary the following account is given of this curious piece of antiquity 

« e caſtle emcauing Bridgenorth) ſtandeth on the ſouth part of the town, and is for- 
tified by call with the profound valley inſtead of a auch : the walles of it be of a great height; 
there were two or three ſtrong wardes in the caſtle that now goe totally to ruine. I count 
the caſlle to be more in compaſſe than the third part of the towne. here is one mighty 
gate by north in it, now ſlopped up, and a little poiterne made of force, thereby through 
the wall to enter the caflle. The caſtle ground, and eſpecially the baſe court, hath now 
many dwelling houſes built of tymbre in it, newly erected. 

* There is a college church of St. Mary Magdalene, of a dean and fix prebendaries, 
within the caſtle: the Ab itſelk now a rude thinge. It was firſt made by Robert de Be- 
leſmo for a chappell onely for the caſtle, and he endowed it with lands; and alore that this 
chappell was eſtabliſhed in the caſtle, there was a like foundation made at Oualeford, a chap. 
pell of St. Mary Magdalene, by Robert de Belefmo, Earl of Schrobbeſbury, at the deſyre 
of his wiſe, that made vow thereof in the tempeſt of the ſea.” 

There is no further account of this caſtle till the time of King John, in whoſe reign we 
read it was entruſled to the care of one Philip d Aubigny this was in the 18th year of the 
king's reign; and in the 10th of Henry the Thirds, one de Aldetheley, or Audeley, was 
appointed conſtable thereof: allo in the 30th year of the ſame monarch, both this and the 
caflle of Shrewſbury. together with the counties of Salop and Staflord, were committed, 
during his Majeſty's pleaſure, to the keeping of Hugh de Akor, who was, for the uſe of the 
counties, to make an annual allowance of a hundred and twenty-hx pounds, and alſo to keen 
both Bridgenorth and Shrewſbury caftle at his ow expence. This information is confirmed 
by Madox's Hiſtory of the exchequer. | 

Hugh Lord Badleſmere was appointed governor of tis ca 
in the town in the tenth year of Richard the Second $ reign: 


x bf 
[ * 


poſſeſſion of the crown till the beginning of Richard 


?) ES wa 
| I, and allow ed certain lands 
[Ulle manor remained in the 
N otwith 
; 115 Lord Dudley 5 lon, WHO 
| ' 1 4 
be wheedled out of th: 


poſſeſſion of it by uſurpers and umpoſtors. 


The fol] 1 's alſo recorded an the grants of his ſame monarc! 
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% To William Clerc, the king hath confirmed the conſtableſhip of the coftcll of Brig. 


north, in the countie of Salop, during his Iyil, with wages and tees of 6d. by the day of the 


ice of Brigenorth,” | 
It appears by another record that Richard Halghton was conſtable of this caſtle in t 


reign of Henry the Seventh. : 3 
This venerable piece of ſtructure wears at preſent a formidable appearance : there is 

only part of one of the towers which remains ſtanding, and that in ſuch a tottering manner as 

to appear © nodding to it's fall,” and threatening utter deſtruction to every paſſer by.—It 


makes nearly an angle of 73 degrees with the horizon, or 17 from the perpendicular : all the 
reſt of the building was demoliſhed during the civil wars, and at that period of commotion 
the collegiate church ſuſtained ſo much damage, that it was deemed abſolutely neceflary to 
take it down and rebuild it. From this accurate deſcription, and our engraving which is an 
ſentation, the reader may form a juit idea of the preſent ſlate of Bridgenorth 
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HE remains of this abbey church are at preſent ſufficient to ſhew that it was formerly 

a very handſome building. Camden and others call it Buldewas, though, according 

to their own accounts, it was more commonly called Bildas. This noted monaſtery hes avou' 
a mile ſouth-eaſt of the foot of the mountain called Wrekenhill, by others Gilbert's-hill, 
which gradually falls into a pleſant level, and yields an entertaining proſpect of the plams 
about it: it ſtands about a mile from Wroxeter, and is the higheſt ground of all the country 
thereabouts, according to Leland's information. The abbey 1s clole to the rtyver Severn, over 
which there is a bridge, which the inhabitants inſinuate, was purpoſely erected for the col, 
venience, of this abbey. However its appearance does not declare it to be of that ancien! 


anding. 5 
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CURIOUS BUILDINGS, &c. &c. in ENGLAND and WALZS 
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Bildewas Abbey was founded by Roger biſhop of Cheſler, (which, according: 


8 1 
5e, Ge 1011 


J 
was the ſame ice with that now called Litchfield and Coventry.) for monks of the 


1 


Savigny, reconciled aherwards to Ciſtertions. This was in the year 1144. when it was ded; 
cated to St. Mary and St. Chadd. Afterwards. in the vear 11 29, the foundatio 


firmed by king Stephen, at which time it received a number of donations, ſuch as tic 


CL 
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the firit year of his reign; and by the charter of king Henry the Second, to Randolph Ab 


: [1 /ADDOL 
of this place, the abbey of St. Mary's, Dublin, was [ub} cted. It will not be annſs in this 

lace to obſerve, that though the total diſſolution of theſe idle eſtabliſhments is attributed 
to the arbitrary Henry VIII. and in a general manner took place in his reign in this illand 
yet a diſſolution had been in part attempted, and even carried into execution before; for 
viſitations had been ſet on foot, and alien priories, and ſome of the ſmaller monaſleries. at 
various times diflolved. Cardinal Wolſey, in particular, had ſet his maſter an examnle that 
he appeared to have copied, though on a much larger ſcale, when that legate ſuppreſ d cer- 
tain religious houſes to favour, and with their revenues, in order to lupport his own plans at 
Ipſwich and Oxford. This occaſioned fome, at that time of day, to ſay that Henrv had ont 
taken the groſſer and the worſt part of the plan: he adopted, however, that which ſuited lis 
own views, and perhaps did more eſſential ſervice than he intended. 

Bildewas is mentioned by Camden as the burial place of the Burnell's family, who were 
patrons of the abbey ; and Leland in his Itinerary aſſures us, that * Matilda de Bohun v 
to Sir Robert Burnell was founder of Bildevais-abbev, though ſome, ſor the only gift of the 
lite of the houle, take the Biſhop of Cheller for founder.” However, among all the charters 
of the Monalticon, the inſtitution of lounding. or, as we ſuppoſe Leland ſignifies, endowins 
is aſcribed to Roger Brihop of Cheſter, and not to Matilda or Sir Robert. 

At the time of dillolution the ſite and all the lands belonging to. this houſe were granted 
to Edward Lord Povis. This grant was made in the 2qth year of the reign of King ar 
the Eighth. "There were twelve monks endowed with 1col. 195. 3d. per annum according 
to lome 129]. a ; 

At preſent great part of the walls of the church are ſtanding. The arches of h. 
are ſupported by columns of immenſe thickneſs, | 

An ablurd tradition was long entertained by the common people of a ſubterraneou 
communication between this abbey and Wealock Monatllery : but there is not the lea! 


vw. 


dation in truth, for the nature of the ground declares the impracticability of fuch an atiomn! 
True it is, that there is ſcarce any old monaſtery in England, concerning which ſom | 

tory is not reported, eſpecially if it was a convent of men, and that there was a nunnery in 
the neighbourhood. In all probability thole tales were invented and propagated {or 
purpoie of exaggerating the diſiolute lives of the monks and nuns, and thereby reconcil:ng 


the multitude to the ſupprellion of religious houſes. : 


COPITOUSACCDOU:N:'T 
WENLOCK MONASTERY, 
SHROPSHIRE. 


—ů— 


© Sam very ancient nunnery is called after the town of Wenlock, near which it ſtands, 
which 1n King Richard the Second's time was remarkable for a copper mine, and after- 
wards for lime-ſtone. It is ſituated about ten miles fouth-ealt of Shrew{bury, and gives its 
name to the hundred. | 
Milburga, daughter of King Merwald, and niece to Wolphere, King of Mercia, accord- 
ing to ſome writers, founded this monaſtery in the year 080, or thereabouts, Milburga is [aid 
to have been a devout virgin, and that ſhe preſided as abbels over this nunnery, and was aC- 
cordingly interred there. Matthew, of Weſtminſter, records, that after lome time her grave 
was unexpectedly diſcovered, and leveral miracles conſequently perlormed. | 
This old and curious monaſtery was deſtroyed by the Danes, but afterwards repaired by 
Leofric, Earl of Cheſter, during the time of Edward the Confeſſor. Through neglect, how- 
ever, it ſoon fell to decay; upon which, according to Leland and Brompton, it was reſtored 
to it's priſtine ſtate by Warin, Earl of Shrewſbury. Camden, however, and William of 
Malmſbury, inform us, that it was repaired by Roger de Montgomery. Karl ot Arundel, 
Chicheſter? and Shrewſbury, who was a perſon of great poſſeſſions in thoſe parts, and who 
filled the monaſtery with monks in the 14th year of William the Conquerors reign, —FHilto- 
rians 
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WENLOCK MONASTERY, in SHROPSHIRE. 
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rians being thus divided, it is impoſlible to aſcertain its true refounder—hut let him be who. 
ever he may, he placed a prior and convent of cluniac monks there; and thus it remained 
cell to the Houle de Caritate in France, having undergone the ſimilar fate of the reſt of the 
alien priories, till it was naturalized in the reign of King Richard the Second: fome {44 
that it was the ſecond houle of the order; others, that it was a cell to the Abbey of Hungen. 


It was dedicated to St. Milburga, and according to Dugdale. the religious had vers, con. 
ſiderable grants from various quarzers, particularly in the 26th and 30 of Henry enth. 
At firſt this monaſtery was called Wimnicas, afterwards Werlock Magna or Mori Hopi, 
which was eſteemed the legal title. | 

There is a patent of King Edward III. in the Monaſlticon, recuing and coll 1 the 
charter of Iſabella de Say, lady of Clun, whereby the church of St. Cornet Civ was 


granted to theſe monks with ſeven chapels thereon depending, viz. 1. {he chapel of St. 
Thomas in Clun. 2. Ditto of St. Mary at Waterdune. g. Ditto of St. Swithin at Clum- 
bierte, 4 Ditto of St. Mary at Clintune. 5. Ditto of St. Mary at Appciuvne. 6. The 
chapel at Eggedune. 7. And the one at Subbledune. There are {everal other curious things, 
particularly an inquiſition taken the 2gth of Edward I. determining the right of Preientation 
to the cell of Frene to be in the Monks of Wenlock, &c. &c. &c. | 

A. D. 1161, Gerves Berne], according to his father's will, founded a pricry of the invo— 
cation of St. James, for the monks of St. Melburga of Wenlock, at Dudley in Statordihire, 
allowing them the ground whercon the {aid church of St. James ftood, likewiſe the churches 
of St. Edmond and St. Thomas at Dudley, Norkphel, Segeſle, Ingepenne, and Bradſel, to- 
gether with the tythe of bread, game, and ſiſh, as long as he refided at Dudley. Tin lente 


'» 
* 


remained as a cell to Brenlock and the lands thereof, after it's diſſol. 
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The ſituation of this monaſtery is very romantic; it is placed in a fmall bottom, on the 


of water. By what remains there is every good reaſon to think that the edifice was both 


regularly formed. The architraves of the pillows are juſt above ground, the reſt being all 
buried. The bottom of the ſouth aifle of the church is turned into a table, Several other 
parts are to be ſeen, but in ſuch a broken flate as ſcarce to be made out. 

Some time ago, a great part of the ruins was pulled down by at agent of 
for the ſake of rebuilding ſome houles of which he had a leate, A!l further dme however 
was oppoled by Sir Watkin Williams Wynne. 


The walls which encompals the monaſtery and part of the ſolitar, z a ending. 
There arc no remarkable monuments nor inſcriptions to be ſcen. It ase fd indeed, 
that the body of king Merwald was found interred bencath one of io olts of the 
Church. | 

A {ſhort time after the revolution this monaſlery and manor came ine loan of 


Thomas Lawley, Eſq. who made the houlc his reſidence. 
Robert Bertie, Eſq. of the family of Ancaſter, next had pollefiion in conſequence of a mar- 


age with a Lawley, 


The family of the Gages ſuccceded the Berties, but whether by & marriage or a purchale 
is uncertain. 
| Afterwards it was purchaſed of Lord Viſcount Gage by Sir ohn Wenn, of Wynſley, 
in the county of Denbigh, who, with other eſtates, deviſed it t hender Warkin 
Willlams Wynne, (already mentioned) Bart. whole ſon, of the ſame meg, about weaty 


years ago propromar: 

The following is a liſt of the ancient friars, &c. belonging to and removed hom this 
monaſtery. Imbertus, prior, A. D. 1145. Peter de Leja removed from #, 1176. 3oybertus 
occurs prior 1198. Richard elected 1221. Guicardes 1263. Aymo de Montibus fuccceded 
by John de Tycford 1272. John Jubbe occurs prior 1277. Succceded Dy Henry de Bon- 


ville 1291. Henry elected 1925. Henry de Myons elected 1303. Roger Wyvel 1305. 

ohn Staftord 1422. William Brugge religned 1497, and was ſucceeded by Roger Barry. 
William Walwin elected 1462. John Stratton ditto, 1468. John Shrewſbury ditto, 1470. 
Thomas Sulbury 1482, Richard Wenlock 1485. Rowland Gracewell 1521. John Crel- 
ſage, alias Baylis, who ſurrendering this convent January 25, 1529, had an annual penſion 
aligned him of 80l, There remained in charge A. D. 1559, the ſum of 71. 1938, 4d. in fecs, 
and 751. 10s, 6d, in annuities and corrodies, and theſe penſions, namely, to Richard Fenny- 
more and William Burge 6l. each, William Morphew, John Leighe, Thomas Ball, and John 
Hopkins, gl. 6s 8d. each, The arms of this monaſtery were azure, 9 guels, or impale a 


C! Oy ner argent. 
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HE caltie of Broughton is agrecably ſituated near Banbury, in the county of 
Oxford. f | 
The town of Banbury isexcecding]y large, populous, and inviting. The river Cherwel, 
which riſes in Northamptonſhiire, runs from hence fouth by Banbury, and falls into the Iſis, 
near Oxford. It was here Camden thinks) that Kenric, the Weſt Saxon, overcame the 
poor Britons when they fought for their liberties and country in a memorable battle; and in 
ſatter times, (as the lame author further informs us) Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick, fighting 
jor the Lancalirian mnicre't, gave ſuch an abſolute defeat to the York partv, that he ſoon 
alter took the diſtreſſed kiug Edward the Fourth, and carried him off priſoner. This fertile 
picaſant Country, which lies on the edge of Northamptonſhire, is on the road from Bucking- 
bam to Bridgenorth, 17 miles from Oxford. and near 77 meaſured miles from London. This 
town has a cafe, which was built by Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, A. D. 112. This manor be- 
longed to that fee, and according to the biſhop's mode of living, he conſulted more his {ate 
end granacur than his eaſe and ſafety. Of courſe he was much involved, and conſiderably 
hurt by thoſe vain and expenſive buildings. Camden, to prove the antiquity of this place, 
aſſures us, that leveral coins of Roman emperors were found at different times both in the 
town and the adjacent fields, 
In the firit of queen Mary, Banbury was made a borough, conſiſting of a bailiff, 12 alder- 
men, and 12 burgelics. | | 
In the reign of James I. it was made a mayor-town, with 12 aldermen, and 6 capital 
burgelles, 


In 1718, king George I. granted it a new charter, with the ſtyle of mayor, aldermen, and 
capital burgeſſes. 

At preſent, (as we have before obſerved in our general deſcription of Oxford,) Banbury 
is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, 6 capital burgeſſes, and 3o aſſiſtants, a town- 
cierk, and two ſerjeants at mace. 

During the civil wars, king Charles I. took the caſtle, which was built by the biſhop of 
Lincoln, a ſhort time after Edge-hill fight. That fortreſs has long ſince been laid in ruins, 
and is now totally demoliſhed. 

In the town of Banbury, there is a fine large handſome church, a free ſchool, two charity 
ſchools, and a workhouſe. The lands in the diſtrict are prodigiouſly fertile; the paſture 
remarkably rich ; it was formerly famous for excellent cheeie, and 1s at prefent renowned for 
ale, and a particular kind of cakes that always bears it's name, though there are quantities of 
a ſimilar fort made in other places, and eſpecially in the Metropolis, 

The town, including ſix hamlets belonging to it, contains about 700 houles, and it has 
two meeting houſes, and {ome alms-houſes. The pyrites aureus, or golden te-fione, is lound 

ere in great plenty in digging of wells. The trade of this place is conhderable ; uus princt- 
pal manufacture is pluſh or ſhag cloth, which is chiefly exported to Portugal. There are 
wo capital houſes where this manufacture is carried on, and where a great number of men, 
women, and children are employed. | 

The fairs of this town are as follow: 1. The firſt Thurlday alter the 17th of January, 
lor horſes and cattle, 2. The firſt Thurſday in Lent, for filh and cattle. g. Holy 'Thurlday 
lor iſh and cattle, being a great fair for young people to aſſemble for plealure. 4. Thurfday 
alter Trinity Sunday for c2:tle. 5. The 19th of Auguſt, except it ſhould fall on a Sunday, 
When it is kept the Monday following. 6. The u firſt Thuriday after the 10th of October 
bor luring ſervants, and cattle, being what is called the great Mop- Fair. 7. which 1s the Jatt, 
on the 23th of October, except it falls on a Sunday, and then it is kept the Monday following. 
| The market day, Thurſday neareſt to old Lady-day, is fully attended. and adequate to a fair; 
| allo the ſecond Thurſday before Chriſtmas. 
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a half South-Eaſt of Banbury, on the direct road to Ox: ord ; [rom which anothe 
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The market is very large, particularly for | [armers, graziers, corn, cattle, bur: er, ego, 
cheeſe. butcher's meat, and other things. It is generally allowed t to be the belt market in 16 
county or country adjacent, within go miles of the town. 

Ihe name of the place neareſt Banbury, which is moſt Tamons for mineral waters, is Calle; 
Aſtrop Wells. There lies allo a very pleaſant village called Ade bury, Vi ee miles: 


2 Y 
3 es Out tothe Eaſt. and at the North end of the village, being the dirett London road AM | 
an bury through Buckingham. It was forn ierly reſpectab le for a number of noble and gen— 
cel inhabitants; as there are ſeveral ſeats in it, among which is the noble modern built man. 
ſion of th * Duke of Buccleugh, who 1s Lord of the ane anc d another fine old houſe, for. 
merly his {eat of the Cobbs, Barts with ſeveral other good ola houſes; but the place of rea: j} 
antiquity near Banbury, is Diddington, or Doddington, which lies avout hve miles South, 
It was formerly a corporation town, and ſent members to parliament in the reign of Edwa;d 
J and III, but never Aae yet it is an extenſive town. Formerly it had a caſtle, but at pr 
ſent, there is not the ſmalleſt veſtige of one. It has a market weekly on Saturdays, aud ties 
fairs in a year, viz, Augult 21, Ottober 11, and November 22, There is here a large wel 
built church, which has a ſtrong tower, and in it a ring of ſix well-toned bells. The town 
is governed by a bailiff choſen annually. There are two noted ſprings, celebrated for their 
medicinal virtues. One of them is of a ſlrong ſulphurous ſcent, Inghly impregnated with 
* trioline ſalt. In the digging thereof, the ſtone = wed gc les argenteus was 5 and a b 0d 
of belemnites, commonly called thunderbolts, and out of it hath ſince been taken wg fl re 
marcaſite of a gliſtening colour. This town contains a charity ſchool, and anothe; 


Jeſus It 575 It is likewiſe famous for the goodnels of it's malt liquor, whence it is c: 
Drunken Diddington, In the reign of King Charles the Second, according to a e SIE 


tale, a few old women (lovers of the ſtupitying juice) paw ned the bells of the tower in 


* 


order to enjoy the Bacchanalian rites with leſs rellraint : This ſtory, tho' improbable, is held 
by the vulgar as a fact. In this pariſh a remarkable cuſtom formerly prevailed with young 

men at marriages, of which (though a deviation from our ſubject; we think it may not be 
amiſs to give the particulars, The bridegroom let up a polt perpendicul Ir to the horizon, 
and placed acroſs the top ol it a ſlender piece of timber moveable upon a ſpindle, at one end 
of this moveable piece was faſtened a board, and at the other a b: ag of land. The young nn 
who attended the bride and bridegroom, being mounted on horſeback with each a ſtaff in ! 
hand, in the manner of a lance, ran at the board, as knights formerly did at each De in 
tournaments, and he that firſt broke the board with his [tail in his career received lone hoo 


1 


rary prize; bat this prize could not be obtained without ſome dange r to the adventurer ; tor 


as the croſs piece of timber, to one end of which the board was fattened, turned ve ry 1 


upon it axis, a ſmart blow upon the board brought the bag of fand, which hung at the G 
end, round with proportionable violence, from w chi ch the rider generally received a ti; 
ſtroke upon his back, neck, or head, and was ſometimes unhorſed to the no ſmall diverſion, 
the ſurrounding ſpectators. 

There are ſeveral ſeats in the vicinity of Banbury, but the moſt principal and 1 

able 1 4 0 beautiful Caſtle of Broughton, which we ſhall now take into conlideratio n. 

e ſituation of this curious caſtle (as before obferved) is exccedingly 47 75 ſant; 
agr Wd le. According to Camden's account, it was formerly the feat of Richard Fi 
Fines, to whom, and to the heirs of his body, king James, in the firſt vear of h. 
4 granted and confirmed the name, ſtile, title, dignity, and honour of Baron of Say anc (| 85 
he being deſcended in a right line from James Fienes, Lord Say and Sele, high tre: 
C. ngland, in the reign of Henry VI. who was cruelly beheaded 1 by a rabble of rebels in dle 
lame reign. 

We do not find by whom, or at what time Broughton caſtle was founded, but by. ts 
frequent mention of it in hiſtory. and the venerable antique appearance which it extiÞ13, 
there is no doubt but it was built before the reign of Henry the Sixth. 

At prelent the caſtle is almoſt entire, (the outward walls except re, which are a 
decayed). This building, devolving with the manor to the heirs of the Say and Scle cl 
has been ſucceſſively the ſeat of many illuſtrious families, It has been QCCUPIEU as A man [101 


houle by ſeveral gentlemen on account of it's pleaſant ſituatjon. 


RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIP'FION of 


WESIMINSTIER ABBEY. 


4 


7 antient and venerable edifice ſtands on a ſpot which was once 

denominated 'Thorny Iſland, being ſeparated at that time from the reſt 
of Weſtminſter by a branch of the Thames, that joined the main ſtream at 
Channel Row. Rejecting many wonderful ſtories regarding the foundation 
of this abbey, we conclude that the building was firſt erected and dedicated 
to St. Peter, by Sebert, king of the Eaft Saxons, who died in the year 616, 
and enlarged by Oita. 


When the Danes firſt deſtroyed it, it was rebuilt by Edgar, who granted 
many privileges to the monks. But as it received ſtill farther injuries, it 


was pulled down by Edward the Confeſſor's order, and a new church in the 


form of a croſs built on the ſite where the old one ſtood. 


William the Conqueror repairing to this abbey, which was appointed for 
the inauguration of the monarchs of England, offered a ſumptuous pall at 
that prince's tomb. Beſides this, he preſented 50 marks of filver, two 
caſkets of gold, and an altar cloth, and was crowned there by archbiſhop 
Aldred the following Chriſtmas. Henry III. took down the church and 
convent, and rebuilt Weſtminſter Abbey as it now ſtands, if we except the 
chapel of Henry VII. built by that monarch as a burial place for himſelf and 
his poſterity, and the alterations made in later times, with the addition of 
two new towers in imitation of the former work, when the church appeared 
falling to ruin, executed at the expence of parliament. The portico, leading 


to the north croſs, has been called by ſome the Beautiful, or Solomon's 
Gate. 


The abbey church of St. Peter, Weſtminſter, is 360 feet in length within 
the walls, it is 72 feet broad at the nave, and 195 at the croſs. Forty eight 


84. pillars 


pillars of grey marble, each compoled of a number of {lender ones with orna- 
ments, ſupport the Gothic arches and fide aifles. The body of the church 


opens upon the view on entering it by the weſt door, the whole being ter- 


minated to the eaſt by the beautiful painted window that is over Edward the 


Confeſlor's chapel. 


The pillars are ended by a ſweep, incloſing this chapel in a ſemicircular 
manner. As far as the choir the pillars are filletted with braſs, but all beyond 
with ſtone. There are galleries of double columns 1 5 fect wide on the arches 
of the pillars; theſe cover the fide aiſles and receive light from a middle range 
of windows. But above there is another range much larger. By theſe and 


the capital windows facing the four cardinal points, the whole church is 


enlightened. 


The grand entrance to the choir is by a pair of iron gates, and the floor is 
paved with black and white marble; acute Gothic arches, ſupported by ſmall 
iron pillars, cover the ſtalls; and ncar the pulpit is a portrait of Richard II. 
fitting in a chair, apparelled in a green veſt, flowered with gold, and having 


golden ſhoes, or powdered with pearls. 


The altar is a fine piece of marble, removed ſrom Whitehall by order of 
queen Anne. It is incloſed with a curious balluſtrade, and the pavement be- 


neath is Moſaic work, which was laid in 1272, at the expence of abbot 


Ware. 


There are different aſcents to the roof of the church, one of which 
is at the weſt corner of the north croſs, and another at the eaſt corner 
of the ſouth croſs. Some ſmall chambers in the ſouth weſt tower are ſaid to 
have been inhabited by Bradſhaw, the preſident of the rebels' high commiſſion 


court; and here, as we are told, ſome time before the Reſtoration, grief put 


an end to his days, 


Henry the VIIth's chapel is ſo nearly joined to the abbey, at the caſt end, 
that at firſt fight both might be ſuppoſed to conſtitute only one building. 
Sixteen Gothic buttreſſes highly ornamented ſupport it without, in which 
are niches formerly filled with a number of ſtatues ; but theſe were moſtly 
taken down, being much decayed. The entrance to this edifice is by a flight 
of black marble ſteps, under a grand arch that leads to the nave of the chapel, 
which is divided into a body and fide aiſles. The gates are of braſs, of 


curious 


DascRIPTIIom of WESTMINSTER A B B E T. 


curious workmanſhip. The roof of the fide aiſles is flattiſh, reſting upon 
arches turned on 12 Gothic pillars, richly ornamented. The ceiling is lofty, 
and wrought with an amazing variety of figures. The walls are enriched 
with imagery, containing the repreſentation of 120 patriarchs, martyrs, con- 
feſſors, &c. The windows, beſides the large one at the eaſt end, are 13 in 
number on either fide, and were formerly painted. The pavement is of 
black and white marble laid by Dr. Killigrew, a prebendary of this church. 
The ſtalls are of brown wainſcot, having Gothic canopies. Theſe as well as 


the ſeats are carved in a groteſque manner, 


As this chapel was intended for the burial place of princes, ſo none but 
the remains of the royal family, and ſuch perſons of quality whoſe deſcent 
could be traced from blood royal, have been interred here. In the middle 
of the eaſt part of the nave is the magnificent tomb of the founder and Eliza- 
beth his queen. It is incloſed in a curious chauntry of caſt braſs, and orna- 
mented with ſtatues, as well as many devices. The effigies of the royal pair 
are ſcen within, lying cloſe to each other on a tomb of black marble, the 
head of which is ſupported by a red dragon, the enſign of Cadwallader, from 
whom Henry VII. always boaſted his deſcent. At the head of this monu- 
ment alſo lie the remains of Edward VI. his grandſon, a fine tomb erected 
to whoſe memory by his ſiſter queen Mary, adorned with various ſculpture, 
repreſenting the paſſion and reſurrection of Chriſt, was deſtroyed as a relic of 
popery. In a ſmall chapel, on one fide of Henry VIlth's tomb, is the monu- 
ment of Lewis Stuart, duke of Richmond, and his ducheſs. In another 
part is one of ſuperior workmanſkip, adorned with emblematical figures, erected 
to the memory of John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. And in this aiſle is 
alſo a pyramid ſupported by two gryphons on a curious marble pedeſtal, being 


a monument to the memory of Charles Montagu, marquis of Halifax. 


There is one in the form of an altar, raiſed by Charles II. in commemo- 
ration of Edward V. and his brother Richard, ſuppoſed to be murdered by 
their uncle in the tower, from whence the bones, concluded to be theirs, 


were brought and interred here. 


At the eaſt end is a vault, wherein are interred the remains of James I. and 
Anne his queen. There is alſo a monument, with the repreſentation of a 
child in a cradle, to the memory of Sophia, that prince's fourth daughter. 
Queen Elizabeth has alſo a monument here with a canopy, which the ſame 


monarch ercaed. In the ſouth aiſle is a loſty and pompous pile, railed to 


the 


7 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &c. 


the memory of Mary, queen of Scots. Near this laſt is a tomb with iron 
rails, on which lies a female finely robed, repreſenting Margaret Douglas, the 
daughter of queen Margaret, of Scotland, a lady almoft all whoſe relations 
were royal, though {he herſelf never ſat on a throne. Here is alſo the monu- 
ment of Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, and mother of king Henry VII. 
At the eaſt end of this aiſle is the vault of king Charles II. king William 
and queen Mary, queen Anne, and her conſort prince George of Denmark. 
And above are the effigies in wax-work of all, except the prince laſt named : 
as likewiſe in a wainſcot preſs, at the corner of the eaſt window, is that of lady 
Mary, ducheſs of Richmond, in her coronation robes. In another wainſcot 
preſs, we find a coarſe image of general Monk, duke of Albemarle, whoſe 
armour it is ſaid to be dreſſed in; and his ducal cap is made uſe of by thoſe 


who thew the receſſes in order to gather voluntary contributions, 


Beſides this detached building, there are ten chapels round that of Edward 
the Confeſſor, viz. St. Andrews, St. Michael's, St. John the Evangeliſt's, 
Iſlip's chapel, St. John the Baptiſt's, St. Paul's, Henry the Vth's, St. 
Nicholas's, St. Edmund's, and St. Benedict; in all of which are either royal 


tombs or other curioſities. 


The abbey church, in the open part of it, is filled with ſuch a number of 
monuments of nobles, prelates, warriors, and illuſtrious and pious perſons of 
both ſexes, as muſt render it an awful ſcene fit to inſpire religious awe and 


ſolemn contemplation. 


The abbey being ſurrendered to Henry VIII. at the Diſſolution, its 
revenues then amounting to 3977]. 6s. 4d. perhaps nearly equal to 20,000], 
of our preſent money, that prince firſt erected it into a college of ſecular canons, 
under the government of a dean, which office he conferred on its former 
abbot. Two years afterwards it was converted into a biſhopric. This was 
ſuppreſſed by Edward VI. who reſtored the government by a dean. Queen 
Mary threw it into its antient conventual ſtate; but queen Elizabeth 
ſucceeding to the crown, expelled the monks, and erected it into a college, 
under a dean and 12 canons or prebendaries. She alſo endowed a ſchool for 
40 ſcholars; this was the foundation of Weſtminſter School, fituate on the 
ſouth fide of the Abbey, in Dean's-yard, Weſtminſter. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRTP:'TIO:N- of 


CASTLE-ACRE CASTLE, in | 
NoRFOLK, 


HIS Caſtle appears to have been erected not long after the Conqueſt by | 
William earl of Warren, who had no leſs than 139 lordſhips in the | 
vicinity. It is mentioned in a charter granted in the year 1190, to certain ö 0 
monks here eſtabliſhed, (of whom in their proper place). Yet the exact date [ 
of the building, though we have gone thus far to trace it, muſt remain un- | ; 
known. i 
ö 

It is ſituate in the weſtern part of the county, having a little river running "| 
near its ſouthern wall, and in a held, where the area it incloſed, as we un- 4 


derſtand, was eſtimated juſt an acre in extent. 
The keep here was of a circular form, defended by a deep ditch on three 


| 

| 

| 

ſides, and on the ſouth by a ſtrong wall. There was an extenſive area before | 
this ſide, and on the eaſt fide of it we trace the remains of a wall, (with a 
| 


covert way to command it) which runs acroſs the ditch, 


The remains of a gate appear to the weſtward of the citadel, by which gate [ 


we enter the court of the caſtle, Here we ſee the ruins of ſeveral apparently 1 


once lodging rooms and barracks, which run in a line from north to ſouth. 


The Caſtle ſtands eaſt of the wall, preſenting in its ruined ſtate, a fine monu- 


ment of Antiquity. | 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPT-1O0ON- of 


SK CHATEL at: S 1AN4 DN 
NON, in OXFORDSHIRE: 


HE inſide of this Chapel is ſtill entire. It was the private oratory of the 
Harcourt family ; and the carved and painted ceiling yet remains in a 
decent ſtate. The chapel communicated with the hall by a door oppoſite the 
altar, above which there was a window adorned with ſtained glaſs, which has 
been removed, in order to preſerve it. On this window were diſplayed the 
quarterings borne by the Harcourts, and alſo the portraits of warriors bearing 


the arms of the family upon their ſhields and mantles. 


There are three rooms in the tower; and over part of the chapel (which is 
now locked up) is a fourth, the acceſs to which was by the winding ſtairs, which 


formed the aſcent to the leads. 


Pope, paſſing two winters at Stanton Harcourt, uſed one of theſe rooms as 
a ſtudy, and here he was frequently viſited by Gay, while he was employed 
in his celebrated tranſlation of Homer: in memory of this there was written 
with a diamond, on a piece of red ſtained glaſs, © In the year 1718, Arsx- 
Ax DER Port finiſhed here the fifth volume of his Homer.” The ſame poet 
here likewiſe wrote his epitaph on the honourable Simon Harcourt, and that 
on two lovers, who were killed by a ſtroke of lightning, while he reſided here, 


in a field in the neighbourhood, 


It is not known at what time the chapel was built, but it has been, with 
all the buildings and the manor, for 576 years, as appears from authentic 


accounts, in the family of the Harcourts. 
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DSI oN or 


The r AFC HENCAtKGSTANTON- 
HARCOUR Ek., in OXFORDSHIRE, 


HIS Kitchen is a very remarkable building, belonging to Sir Simon 
Harcourt, and is deſerving of notice for its form as well as for its 


Antiquity. 


It is a large, lofty, ſquare ſtructure, and there is a winding ſtone ſtair-caſc 
in the turret, by which you aſcend to a paſſage round the battlements. 
Shutters, which are placed beneath the eaves of the roof, lift up, in order to 
give the ſmoke vent. T his ſeems of greater Antiquity than the reſt of the 
buildings. It appears to have been repaired, and the preſent windows put in 
about the time of king Henry IV. The remnant of an arch in the wall above 
the windows ſufficiently indicates an alteration. 


The following obſervations are made on this Kithen by Dr. Plot, in his 
ingenious hiſtory of Oxfordſhire. 


© The Kitchen of the right honourable Sir Simon Harcourt, knight, of 
Stanton-Harcourt, is ſo ſtrange and ſo unuſual, that, by way of riddle, onc 
may call it either a kitchen within a chimney, or a kitchen wbt one; for 
there is nothing below it but a large ſquare, an octangular above, ending like 
a tower, the fires being made againſt the walls, and the 1moke climbing up 
them without any tunnels or diſturbance to the cooks ; which being ſtopped 
by a large conical roof at the top, goes out at loop-holes on every fide as the 
wind fits, thoſe loop-holes at the fide next the wind being {hut with falling 
doors, and the adverſe ſide opened.” 


However lingular an edifice of this kind is at preſent, yet thoſe who have 
made Antiquity their ſtudy are well enough informed that there have been 
many inſtances of great halls, &c. without chimneys in England, as well as in 
other countries. In former times chimneys were not ſo frequently erectcd ; 
our forefathers at an early period were without theſe as well as ſeveral other 
uſeful inventions in building; and indeed, if we are to judge by what we lee, 
convenience ſeems to have been but little regarded in the conſtruction of their 
edifices; which generally exhibited much,of fancy, a great appearance 0: 
ſtrength, and ſometimes, a ſort of gigantic magnificence. 


Chimneys were once ſo little in uſe in Ireland, that it was common to fee a 
family, really poſſeſſed of ſome property, fitting in a room which had only on: 
opening at the top of its circular roof to let out the ſmoke ; and even fo late as 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, Iriſh chieftains, lords of a demeſne, have 
been found reſiding in dark and ſmokey towers, without either ſo much as 4 
olaſs caſement, or a window for the convenience of their dwelling. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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The Country of RUTLAND. 


UTLANDSHIRE has Leiceſterſhire on the weſt and north, Lincolnſhire on the north 


and eaſt, and Northamptonſhire, from which it is parted by the river Welland, on 


the ſouth. It is a pleaſant county, though the ſmalleſt in England, extending but about 15 
miles from eaſt to welt, and 12 from north to ſouth, and being not above 40 in circum- 
ference. It is divided into five hundreds, contains about 11,000 acres, and 3300 houles, has 
43 pariſhes, bu two market-towns, and ſends only two members to parliament, who are the 
knights of th. ſhire. The air of this county 1s clear, temperate, and healthful ; and the 
foil, which is reddiſh, fruitful both for tillage and paſturage, eſpecially about the vale of 
Catmole, affording plenty of corn, and feeding good herds of cattle, and flocks of ſheep, 
whole fleeces, Camden lays, are in many places of a reddiſh hue, occaſioned by the earth 
being of that colour. It is well cloathed with wood, and watered with pleaſant ſtreams, the 
chief of which are the Welland before mentioned, and the Gwaſh or Waſh, which runs 
almoſt through the middle of the county, and ſeparates it into two parts. It has more parks, 
in proportion to its extent, than any county in England. It was never over-peſtered with 
monaſteries, nor much ſtrengthened with caſtles, It is 1n the dioceſe of Peterborough, and 
gives title of duke to the family of Manners, deſcended, by the mother's ſide, from Richard 
Plantagenet, duke of York. The market-towns are, 


1. Okeham, or Oakham, 68 computed, and 94 meaſured miles north-weſt from London, 
ſituate in the pleaſant and fruitful vale of Catmoſe; and, though not large, is the county 
town, where the aſſizes and ſeſſions are held. The buildings are pretty good, eſpecially 
the church, the free-ſchool and hoſpital. The caſtle 1s gone to decay, and 1s now uled for 
holding the aſſizes, &c. The market is on Saturday, but not very conſiderable. They 
have a cuſtom here, being an antient privilege belonging to the royalty of the town, when a 
nobleman comes on horſeback within its precincts, to take a ſhoe from his horſe, which he 
forfeits by way of homage, unleſs he redeems it with money : which homage has been ac- 
knowledged by ſeveral, as appears by the horſe-ſhoes, which are nailed on the ſhire-hall 
door. And over the judge's ſeat, there is a horfe-ſhoe curiouſly wrought, five foot and a 


half long, and of a proportionable breadth, 


2. Uppingham, about ſix miles ſouth of Okeham, ſeated on an eminence, from whence 1t 


had its name, though the aſcent be but ſmall, and ſcarcely amounting to a hill. It is a 
44. neat, 


bY 


Gefieral DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of RUTLAND. 
neat, well built town, and is accommodated with a very good free-ſchool and an hoſpital. 
Its market, which is on Wedneſday, is eſteemed better than that of Okeham, being well 


frequented, and ſerved with live cattle, corn, and other proviſions, 


Burley, or Burley on the Hill, over-againſt Okeham to the eaſt, is pleaſantly ſituated and 
overlooks the vale beneath. This, with ſeveral other lordſhips adjoining, was purchaſed by 
the late earl of Nottingham, to which he made vaſt improvements by new buildings, and other 
ornaments; all which, with its high ſituation, the adjoining park, incloſed by a wall of five 


or ſix miles in compaſs, and many other advantages, place it among the principal ſeats of 


the kingdom. 


Market-Overton, corruptly ſo called, from Marga, marl or lime-ſtone, ſtands on a high 
hill in the north, and 1s thought to be the Maradunum of Antoninus, ſuch plenty of Roman 


coins being found here, as but few places in theſe parts afford. 
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The CovnTyY of SALOFP. 


© HROPSHIRE, commonly called Salop, or the county of Salop, has part of Radnorſhire, 

Herefordſhire, and Worcellerſhire on the ſouth ; Montgomeryſhire and part of Den- 
bighſhire on the weſt ; Staffordſhire on the eaſt, and Cheſhire on the north. It is about 48 
miles long, from north to ſouth; 28 miles broad, from eaſt to welt; and 134 in circum- 
ference. It contains about 890,000 acres, is divided into 15 hundreds, in which are five 
parliamentary boroughs, 10 other market-towns, and 170 pariſhes; and ſends 12 members 
to parliament. This county being a frontier againſt the Welſh, was formerly full of caſtles, 
inhabited by the lords marchers, or barons of the marches, who had the juriſdiction of pala- 
tines in their reſpettive territories, and in their own courts adminiſtered law to the inhabi- 
tants, with divers privileges and immunities: but peaceful times, and the royal authority, 
by degrees aboliſhed theſe private rights, and in the reign of Henry VIII. they were quite 
extinguiſhed, to the great benefit and tranquillity of the Welſh nation. Shropſhire is a 
pleaſant county, the air healthful, and the ſoil fruitful both for tillage and paſturage. It 
yields abundance of wheat, barley, &c. and has many mines of pit-coal, lead and iron. It 
1s exceedingly well watered, having many fine {prings and rivers, particularly the Severn, 
which yields plenty of fiſh. The ſouthern and weſtern parts, being hilly and mountainous, 


feed great numbers of cattle, and are well furniſhed with wood, The boroughs in this 
county are, | 


1. Shrewſbury, the metropolis, a handſome large town, 124 computed, and 176 meaſured 
miles north-welt from London. It ſends two members to parliament. It has markets on 
Wedneldays and Saturdays for corn, cattle, and proviſions, and every Thurlday is a market 
for Welſh cottons, freezes, and flannels. 


2. Wenlock or Great Wenlock, about 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Shrewi{bury, an antient corpo- 
ration, governed by a bailiff and burgeſſes, who chuſe the two parliament-men. It has a very 
good market on Mondays, and is noted for its lime- ſtones and tobacco-pipe clay. A burn- 


ing well was diſcovered at Broſely, near this place, which being lighted, burns like brandy 
or ſpirit of wine. 


3. Bridgenorth, ſix miles ſouth-eaſt of Wenlock, a large antient borough, divided by 
the Severn into two parts, called the upper and lower towns, which are joined by a fine 
ſtone bridge of ſeven arches, having a gate and gate-houlſe, and ſome houles upon it. It is 
plealantly ſituate, and commodious for trade by the navigableneſs of the Severn, and almoſt 
all ſorts of manufactures are carried on here. It conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets well paved with 
pebbles, and has two large pariſh churches, and a free-{chool. It is governed by two bailiffs, 
24 aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to parliament. It has a large market on Saturday. 
It was formerly very ſtrong, having walls, and a ſtately caſtle ſeated on a rock, now in ruins. 


4. Ludlow, 16 miles ſouth-weſt of Bridgenorth, a fine large town, adorned with ſeveral 
handſome ediſices, very populous, and a place of good trade. It is ſituate near the conflu— 
ence of the Corve and the Temd, over which laſt it has a good bridge. It was formerly 
defended with a ſtrong wall, and a caſtle, which are now going very faſt to decay. It is 
governed by bajlifls and burgeſſes, and ſends two members to parliament. The market, 
which is very great, is on Monday. Here is a handſome church on the highelt ground in 
the town. Ludlow has been of chiefeſt note, for being the place where the court tor the 
marches of Wales was kept, firſt inſtituted by Henry VII. for the trial of caules, tor the eale- 
ment of the Welih and neighbouring inhabitants. It conſiſted of a lord preſident, ſeveral 
counſellors, a ſecretary, an attorney, ſolicitor, and four juſtices of the counties in Wales, 
and was held in the caſtle, a large, noble and beautiful place, fit for that purpole : but this 
court, like that of the preſidentſhip of the north, which was at firit dehgned tor the = wag 

benefit 
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benefit of the ſubjects, proving in time an intolerable grievance, was diſſolved and taken 
away by act of parhament in the firſt year of king William and queen Mary. 


5. Biſhop's-Caſtle, 14 miles north-weſt of Ludlow, ſo called becauſe it belonged to the 
biſhops of Hereford, whole dioceſe takes in a great part of this ſhire. It is but a ſmall town, 
yet has many privileges, is governed by a bailiff, aldermen, &c. and ſends two members to 
parliament. Its market is on Friday, which is very conſiderable, and much frequented by 
the Welſh. Other market-towns are, 


1. Whitchurch, 17 miles north of Shrewſbury, on the confines of the county, near 
Cheſhire, famous for ſome monuments of the Talbots, It a pretty Iarge and good town, 
but has a very little trade; yet its market, which 1s on Fridays, for cattle and proviſions, 


is not inconſiderable. 


2. Draiton, nine miles ſouth-eaſt of Whitchurch, on the confines of Staffordſhire, which, 
though but a poor town, has a very good market on Wedneſdays for horſes and cattle, but 
not much ſtored with proviſions. 


g. Wem, ſeven miles ſouth of Whitchurch, a {mall town, with a good market on Thur 
day. The cruel Sir George Jeffreys, who was lord chief juſtice of England, and afterwards 
lord chancellor, in the reign of king James II. was by that monarch created baron of Wem, 
in which title he was ſucceeded by his only fon, John lord Jeffreys, who dying without iſſue 
male, it became extinct, 


1. Elleſmere, ſeven miles north-weſt of Wem, ſituate on the fide of a large meer, and in 
a little, but rich and fertile territory lo called; a {mall town, with a mean market on Tuel- 


days. 


5. Oſweltry, ſeven miles ſouth-weſt of Elleſmere, fo named from Oſwald, king of the 
Northumbrians, who was ſlain here in a bloody battle, and cruelly torn to pieces by Penda, 
the Pagan Mercian prince, It was before called Maſerfield, is ſeated near the ſpring head 
of a {mall river, and is a town corporate, governed by two bailiffs and burgelles. It was 
once of conſiderable ſtrength, being fortified with a wall, ditch and caſtle, and was a place 
of great account before the mart for Welſh cottons, &c. was removed to Shrewſbury : yet 
it is ſtill a pretty good town, has ſome trade for flannels, and its market, which is on Mon- 


days, is well frequented, and furniſhed with cattle and proviſions. 


6. Wellington, 10 miles caſt of Shrewſbury, has a large market on Thurſdays. 


7. Newport, ſix miles north-eaſt of Wellington, ſeated on a plain, a pretty good town, 
with a free-ichool and market-houle, and a conſiderable market on Saturdays, 


8. Shefnell, or Shefnal, ſix miles fouth of Newport, a ſmall town, that has a market on 
Tueldays. 


9. Stretton, or Church Stretton, to diſtinguiſh it from another Stretton hard by, 12 miles 
ſouth of Shrewſbury, has a good market for corn on Thurſdays. Theſe Strettons, as well 
as ſeveral others elſewhere, take their names from the high road, or Roman way, called 
Watling-[treet, which runs through or near them, and paſſes into the remoteſt parts of 
Wales. 


10. Clebury, 12 miles ſouth of Bridgenorth, a ſmall town, with a market on Wedneſdays. 


A few miles ſouth-eaſt of Shrewſbury, are the remains of an antient city, called Wroxeter, 
the metropolis of the Cornavii, and built probably by the Romans, when they fortified the 
banks of the Severn, fordable here, and no where lower to its mouth. It was deſtroyed in 
the Daniſh wars, and is now an inconſiderable village; but they frequently plough up an- 
tient coins here, and diſcover other pieces of Roman Antiquity, All the remains of the an- 
tient city is what the people call the Old Works of Wroxeter, being broken walls near 
the midſt of it, about 20 feet high, and 100 long, built of hewn ſtone, laid in ſeven rows 
without, and arched within, after the manner of the Britons. The plot on which the city 
ſtood is about three miles in compals, the walls being moſtly upon a pebble-ſtone founda- 
tion, about three yards thick, with a vaſt trench round, in ſome places exceedingly deep 


to this day. 


Wrekin Hill, a little ſouth-weſt of Wellington, which is the higheſt ground of all this 
county, gradually falls into a pleaſant level, and yields an entertaining proſpect of the plains 
about it. It runs into a great length, and is much taken notice of by Shropſhire men, both 
in and out of the county, whole cuſtom is to drink a health to all their friends round the 
Wrekin, Brethen, Brown-Clee, and Stutter-ſtones, other hills in this county. 


— — — — — 
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The CHAPEL of St. Joſchh of Arimathea, 
at GLASTONBURY, in SOMERSETSUIRE, 


— — 


NTIENT ruins diſcover in them ſomething that fills the mind with contemplative melancholy ; 
while, at the fame time, they preſent us with ſtriking proofs of the vanity of thoſe who think their 
works can endure for ever. The places whereon Babylon and Nineveh ſtood are now hardly known; 
there is not a ſtone left of Solomon's temple; and Tyre, once the miſtreſs of the world for commerce and 
riches, is now a barren rock, where (according to the divine prediction) fiſhermen dry their nets. Theſe 
were our obſervations when we came in fight of Glaſtonbury. A view of its antient Abbey firſt engaged 
our attention, and its venerable remains excited our wonder. It is ſaid to have been founded by that great 
legiſlator, king Iva, and to have been the richeſt and moſt magnificent in the world. From its great 
antiquity, it has been called, © the firſt ground of God and the Saints in Britain“ - The mother of all 
Saints“ —and, © the riſe and fountain of religion in England.” The Saxon kings, and, probably, the Bri- 
tiſh before them, loaded it with revenues, and the abbot lived in almoſt as much ſtate as the royal donors 
themſelves. 

Ar the weſt end of the conventual church belonging to this Abbey, to which it communicated with an 
arch, and a ſpacious portal, was placed the Chapel of St. Joſeph of Arimathea. The preſent ruins, as 
exhibited in the plate, taken from a very elegant drawing, conſtitute about a third part of the antient 
building. Ir is forty paces long, thirty-ſix wide to the outſide; and ſo entire, that we could well enough 
draw the whole ſtructure. The roof is chiefly wanting. Tuo little turrets are at the corners of the weſt 
end, and two more at the interval of four windows from thence, which ſeem to indicate the ſpace of 
ground the firſt chapel was built on. 

Between this and the church was a Kind of anti-chapel, Underneath has been a vault, now full of 
water; the floor of the chapel being beat into it, we ſuppoſe with the falling down of great ſtones. Here 
was a capacious receptacle of the dead. Many leaden coffins have been taken up, and melted into ciſterns. 
Hence tradition ſays is a ſubterraneous paſſage to the river Torr. The roof of the chapel was finely arched 
with rib-work of ſtone. The ſides of the walls are full of ſmall pillars of Suſſex-marble, as likewiſe the 
whole church, which was a method of ornamenting in thoſe days: they are moſtly beat down. Between 
them the walls are painted with pictures of ſaints, as are ſtill plainly to be ſeen. All the walls are over- 
grown with ivy, the only thing here in a flouriſhing condition; every particular beſides preſenting a molt. 
melancholy, though venerable aſpect. | 

We have met with a very particular account of the death of the laſt Abbot of this monaſtery. Ricnarp 
WarTIxG, a man both venerable for his age, which was almoſt decrepit, and really a wonder for the mo- 
deration of his life, which he had preſerved amidſt the greateſt plenty of temporal bleſſings: for this 
England had {till retained, that though the monafteries were extraordinary wealthy, they thould not be 
governed by any but Monks. All the religious lived in community; were moſt aſſiduous in the Choir; 
and very ſeldom went abroad without the incloſure of their monaſteries, 

WurrinG, being Abbor, had an entire and incloſed monaſtery of about an hundred religious men; but, 
according to the cuſtom of Abbots, he maintained three hundred domeſtics in ſeparate houſes, and places 
adjoining; among whom were many gentlemen's ſons. Beſides, he kept many at their ſtudies in the uni- 
verſities. He practiſed hoſpitality to all travellers paſſing by on any account whatſoever, inſomuch, that 
he ſometimes entertained five hundred horſemen. On Wedneſdays and Fridays, he diſtributed bountiful 
and fixed alms on the poor reſorting from all the villages round about; and this was the cuſtom of almoſt 
all the other monaſteries and richer Abbots in England. 

The king's officers, who were ſent about as viſitors to the monaſteries, among other reports informed 
Henry VIII. that WaitixG could not be prevailed on to ſign the inſtrument propoſed by his majeſty; 
upon which orders were ſent, directing them to bring him to London, but not without a decent retinue 
ſuitable to his dignity ; yet, to take care that he ſhould nor diſpoſe of any thing that belonged to the mo- 
naſtery : they were alſo inſtructed to place about his perſon a certain knight, who was the chief of his 
family, and whom the king's officers had already corrupted, under pretence of aſſiſting him on his jour- 
ney, but in reality as a keeper and ſpy. | 

On his arrival at London, the king's counſellors did not think fit to ſay much to him, when they un- 
derftood from his ſteward, that he was poſitively reſolved never to ſubſcribe that inſtrument; but the 
imperious Henry would not ſeem to exact a compliance with his will from any man by force. | 

Having ſearched the Abbot's cabinets, a little book was found written againſt Henry's divorce; which 
book had been brought in, without WaurTiNG's knowledge, by thoſe who ſearched, which the King made a 
ſufficient pretence to put him to death, : _ 

The Abbot, therefore, having received a ſlight check, and being ſtripped of part of his retinue, (for 
he came with about 150 horſe) he was diſmiſſed from London to receive the king's pleaſure at home. 
When, on his return thither, he arrived at the city of Wells, within five miles of Glaſtonbury, he was 
informed, that there was an aſſembly of the gentry, and that he was ſummoned before them. He went 
immediately, and entering the court was going to take his place among the principal of them, when the 
crier called him to the bar, and bid him anſwer to the crime of High Treaſon laid to his charge. The 


old Abbot expreſſed all the ſigns of wonder, looked about him, and aſked his ſteward what the meaning 4 
Jo | 6 
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all this might be? The ſteward, as he had been inſtructed, bid his maſter be of good cheer, whiſpering in 
his ear, that all was done only to terrify him. However, ſoon after WurTING was condemned, and {cnt 
away to Glaſtonbury; yet he ſtill was ignorant of his approaching end, and did not imagine it ſo near, 

When he came near the walls of the monaſtery, a prieſt was preſented to him, to hear his confeſſion in 
the horſe-litter that carried him; for they now aflured him, that he muſt die that very hour. The old 
man, with tears, begged he might have a day or two allowed him to prepare for death; or, at leaſt, per- 
miſſion to go into the monaſtery, in order to recommend himſelf to his monks, and take leave of them; 
but neither of theſe reaſonable requeſts were granted him; and to render his hard fate ſtill more ſevere, he 
was turned out of the horſe-litter, and laid upon a hurdle, upon which he was dragged along the ground 
to the top of a high hill that overlooks the monaſtery, where he was hanged and quartered in his monk's 
habit, | 

The ſhepherd being thus ſlain, the ſheep were eaſily diſperſed, nor were there any religious men found 
after the death of this abbot, to oppoſe Henry's tyranny; who therefore, like a conqueror, invaded, threw 
down, and plundered and demoliſhed all; but the poſſeſſions and revenues of the monaſteries, he, for the 
moſt part, diſtributed among the nobility, that they might never after be reclaimed or reſtored to the 
church, by any of the princes his ſucceſſors, exchanging ſome for other lands and revenues, and diſpoſing 
of others for ready money; and he compelled the catholics, againſt their wills, to purchaſe theſe ſpoils of 
the church, to the end he might by that means oblige them to defend his arbitrary proceedings. Such was 
the end of the monaſteries and monks in England, almoſt a thouſand years after they had brought the 
chriſtian faith into this ifland, increaſing with it, and being advanced by the weak and ſuperſtitious gene- 
roſity of kings. Henry, whoſe will was at that time law, commanded the biſhops and other churchmen, 
that, in all their ſermons to the people, they ſhould congratulate the expelling of the monks out of Eng- 
land, and inform the multitude, how advantageous the ſame would be to them, as hereby they would be 
delivered not only from the pope's yoke, but alſo from the auſterity of thoſe monks. 

In another hiſtorical record, we find the following relation of the above memorable event. When 
Henry VIII. renounced ſubjection to the ſee of Rome, and ſeized on the revenues of religious houſes to ſa- 
tisfy his rapacious favourites, there is no wonder that Glaſtonbury preſented itſelf as a very tempting object; 
and accordingly we find the commiſſioners exerciling a more than ordinary ſeverity, to diſcover what they 
imagined to be hidden by the monks. The abbot, at that time, was one RichaR U WUITIING, and ſo much 
celebrated for his hoſpitality, that he often entertained five hundred horſemen at a time. He beheld with 
tilent indignation thoſe revenues ſeized, by which his predeceſſors had lived in great ſplendor upwards of 
ſix hundred years; but when the commiſſioners proceeded to rob the church of its ſacred ornaments, he 
loſt all manner of patience; and broke out into bitter invectives againſt thoſe who adviſed the king to 
ſuch a meaſure. Theſe expreſſions were conſtrued into overt acts of treaſon; and Wurrixs, being ap- 
prehended, was brought before the commiſſioners at Wells, found guilty, and, with two of his monks, 
drawn upon a hurdle to St. Michael's church adjoining to Glaſtonbury. With the view of adding greater 
indignity to the monkiſh order, the abbot and his monks were dreſſed in their pontificalibus, and being 
carried to the top of the church, were all three hanged on a gallows, erected for that purpoſc: after which 
the abbot's head was ſet on the abbey-gate, and his quarters expoſed in the moſt public places in Wells, 
Bath, Bridgewater, and Ivelcheſter. : 

Ever ſince the general diſſolution of religious houſes, the chief ſupport of the town of Glaſtonbury has 
conſiſted in the great number of people who have reſorted thither to view the ruins of its once magni- 
ficent abbey ; but the inhabitants having removed many of the ſtones to repair their houſes, the number of 
viſitors have of late years greatly decreaſed. Indeed, ſuch are the devaſtations made by the devouring 
hand of time, and depredations committed by avarice, that the chapel of St. Mary, on the north-ſide of 
the church, has been lately converted into a ſtable, the manger being placed on the altar. 

Having ſaid thus much of the Abbey, and particularly deſcribed St. Joſeph's Chapel, it may not be 
miſs to take notice of the noted Walnut-tree, and Holy-thorn, which made ſo much noiſe, and on which 
ſeveral books were written, in the days of ſuperſtitious bigotry. 

The Walnut-tree, it is ſaid, grew in the church-yard, on the hill, and never budded till the feaſt of 
St. Barnabas, when it ſhot out leaves in great abundance. This tree was certainly nothing more than 
the Nux /anf: Fohannis, from its ſhooting about the nativity of St. John the Baptiſt, which is only twelve 
days before the feaſt of St. Barnabas, 

As to the famous Hawthorn, that alſo grew on the hill, in the church- yard. It is ſaid to have ſprung 
from the ſtaff of Joſeph of Arimathea, who fixed it in the ground with his own hand, on Chriſtmas-day : 
that the ſtaff took root immediately, put forth leaves, and the next day was covered with milk-white bloſ- 
ſoms. It is added, that this Thorn continued to blow every Chriſtmas-day, during a long ſeries of years; 
and that ſlips from the original plant are ſtill preſerved, and continue to blow every Chriſtmas-day to this 
preſent time. | 

We grant, that there was in the Abbey church-yard, a hawthorn-tree, which bloſſomed in winter, and 
was cut down in the time of the civil wars: but that it always bloſſomed on Chriſtmas-day is a mere tale 
of the monks, calculated to inſpire the vulgar with notions of the ſanctity of the place. There are of 
this ſpecies of thorn in England raiſed from haws ſent from the Eaſt, where it is common. One of our 
countrymen, the ingenious Mr. MiLLar, raiſed many plants from haws brought from Aleppo; and all 
proved to be what is called Glaſtonbury Thorns. This exotic, or eaſtern thorn, differs from our common 
hawthorn, in putting out its leaves very early in ſpring, and flowering twice a year; for in mild ſeaſons it 
often lowers in November and December, and again at the uſual time of the common ſort ; but the ſtories 
that w told of its budding, bloſſoming, and fading, on Chriſtmas- day, are ridiculous, and only monkifh 
egends, 


ALDERTON CHURCH, in Svrrork. 


LDERTON Church, in the County of Suffolk, is very conſpicuous 


at ſea, from whence it is diſtant about two miles ; but whether it 


is attended to by mariners as a ſea-mark, we cannot ſay. It ſtands in a 
{mall village from whence it takes its name, and is fituated in the 


ſouth-caſt part of the county, in the hundred of Wilford. 


Alderton conſiſts of four manors, each of which hath a right of 


preſentation to the reQory in its turn, namely, Alderton, or Naunton- 


Hall, the firſt turn; Boviles, the ſecond: Peckys, the third; (which 


three are veſted in the heirs of Thomas Bacon, Eſq.) and the manor 


of Alderton Comitis, or Earl's Alderton, hath the fourth turn; and this 
is held of the biſhop of Norwich, by Sir Robert Clarke, 


The antient family of NaunTon, who were formerly lords of the 


firſt three manors, reſided here for a long time before Sir RosgRT 


NauxnToN removed to Letheringham. 


It has been juſtly obſerved by one of our antiquaries, that very 
few antient churches have any records or memorials left © 211 


particular founders, or the time of their building or dedication, eſpe- 


cially our ordinary pariſh-churches, 


Some writers tell us Alderton Church was dedicated to St. Bartho- 


lomew ; but others ſay, to St. Andrew, 


Neither 


Jo» 


AL DERTON CHURCH mn or oer. 


Neither the builder, nor time of its erection, is known. Nor does it 
occur in any of the writers who have deſcribed the county of Suffolk, 
whether the ruinous appearance and ſhattered ſtate of this Church, is 
to be attributed to the depredations of time, or to ſome violent 


tempeſt, 


The inhabitants of the village could not give us any ſatisfactory 


information as to theſe particulars; and we can only conclude, that 


it has long been in its preſent declining ſtate. 
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 DUNSTANBROUGH CASTLE, in 


NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


— 


UNSTANBROUGH, or Dunſtanburch Caſtle, in the county of Northumberland, ſtands on an 
eminence of ſeveral ſquare acres, ſloping gently to the ſea, and edged to the north and north-weſt 
with precipices, in the form of a creſcent. The view in our plate repreſents the ſouth-weſt proſpect, 
and was taken from a very accurate drawing. On its weſtern termination are three natural tone 
pyramids, of a conſiderable height; and on the eaſtern boundary 13 an opening in the rocks made by the 
{ea, under a irightful precipice, called Rumble Churn, from th- breaking of the waves in tempeſtuous 
weather and high ſeas. Above this is the main entrance, and by it the ruins of the chapel. At the 
ſouth-weſt corner is the draw-well partly filled up. It is buile with whin and ragſtone. In the Additions 
to Camden, we are told, that in one year grew within this caſtle two hundred and forty buſhels of corn, 
beſides ſeveral loads of hay: it is likewiſe there recorded that a kind of ſpar is found hereabouts, called 
Dunſtanbrough diamonds, ſaid to rival thoſe of St. V.ncent's Rock, near Briſtol. 

This caſtle and manor was the fear and eſtate of Edmund earl of Lancaſter, a younger ſon of Henry III. 
From him it devolved to his fon and heir Thom:s, who in the ninth year of the reign of Edward II. 
obtained a licence from the ing to fortity his manor-houſe ; and accordingly about that time built this 
Caſtle. This earl ſoon after entered into an aſſociation with divers of the chief nobility of the kingdom 
tor the expulſion of Piers Gaveſtone, who had particularly inſulted him, by giving the carl the nick-name 
of the Stage-player. He nad been choſen general of the malccontents ; but by the interpoſition of two Car- 
dinals, expreſsly diſpa ched from Rome tor that purpoſe, was reconciled to the king, in the tenth year 
of his reign. This reconciliation was of no long continuance, for within a few years he again appeared 
in arms at the hend of thoſe Barons who were coOnfederited, in order to remove the Spenſers; and havin 
aſſembled a contiderable force at St. Alban's, he ſent the Biſhops of Ely, Hereford, and Chicheſter, to 
the king, who was den at London, requiring nm to banith the Spenſers, and to give him and his aſſo- 
ciates letters of indemmiy. The king not only retuſed his demands, but raiſed a powerful army, giving 
his generals, Edmund earl of Kent and John earl of Surry, orders to purſue and arreſt him and his fol- 
lowers. 

Lancaſter, who had retired ro his caſtle ar Pontefract, in Yorkſhire, was adviſed by ſeveral of the 
barons of his party to march to Dunttanbrough caſtle ; but he, fearing he ſhould in that caſe be thought 
to hold intelligence with the Scots retuſed ; however, on Sir Robert Clifford threatening, if he refuſed, 
to kill him with his own hand, he joined them : but near Burrowbridge, in Yorkſhire, being met and 


defcated by William lord Latimer, and Sir Andrew Hercla, of Carliſle, at the head of a body of the 


country people, he and divers of his followers were taken priſoners, and conducted to his caſtle at 
Pontefract ; in which town the king, with the two Spenſers, then lay. When the carl was brought to 
this place, he was in deriſion called king Arthur. Several circumſtances attending his apprehenſion, 
trial and execution, are thus recorded in an antient chronicle written in French by William de Pakington, 
clerk and treaſurer to prince Edward, ſon to Edward III. the ſenſe and ſubſtance of which, diveſted of 
its obſolete language, we ſhall here quote, as it ſtrongly marks the ferocity of thoſe times. 

“And then (that is after the defeat) went Thomas Lancalter into a chapel, denying to render himſelf 
to Harkeley, and ſaid, looking on the crucifix, Good Lord I render myſelf to thee, and put me in to 
thy mercy! Then they took off his coat of mail, and put on him a ray coat, or a gown of his ſervants 
liveries, and carried him back to York, where they threw balls of dirt at him. And the reſidue of the 
barons, part were purſued from place to place; to the church, though the uſual place of refuge, no reve- 
rence was given; and the father purſued the ſon, and the ſon the father. The king, hearing of this 
defeat, came with the two Spenſers, and other nobles of his adherents to Pontefract ; upon which, Sir 
Andrew of Harkeley brought Thomas of Lancaſter to Pontefract to the king, and there he was put in a 
tower that he had newly made towards the abbey, and aiterwards judged in the hall ſuddenly by theſe 
Juſtices, Sir Hugh Diſpenſar, the father, Sir Aimer, Count of Pembroke, Sir Edmund, Count of Kent, 
Sir John de Britoyne, and Sir Robert Malmethorp, who pronounced judgment. Then Thomas Lancaſter 
faid, “ Shall I die without anſwer, or permiſſion to make my defence?” Then a certain Gaſcoyne (or 
Bravo) took him away, and put a broken hat, or hood, on his head, and ſet him on a lean white jade, 
without a bridle; whereupon he cried out, King of heaven have mercy on me, for the king of earth has 
abandoned me.” Thus he was carried, having a preaching friar for his confeſſor with him, (while ſome 
threw dirt at him) to a hill without the town, where he kneeled down toward the eaſt, till one Hughin 
de Muſton obliged him to turn his face towards Scotland; where kneeling, a villayne (a menial fervant, 
or wicked wretch) of London, cut off his head on the 11th of April, A. D. 1321.” : ; 

When the execution was over, the prior and the monks required the body of the earl, which having 
obtained of the king, they buried it on the right hand of the altar. On the ſame day the following 
noblemen were hanged, drawn and quartered at Pontefra& ; Sir William Tucket, Sir William Fitz 
William, Sir Warine Liſle, Sir Henry Bradeburne, Sir William Cheney, Barons; and John Page, Etq. 

The ſentence of the earl of Lancaſter was, that he ſhould be drawn, hanged, and beheaded ; but, in 
regard to his birth, the ignominious part of it vas remitted. In the reign of Richard II. he was e 
his picture fer up in St. Paul's Church, and the hill whereon he ſuffered, ſituated on the north-eaſt ſide o 


the town, was named St. Thomas's Hill. 1 MIT" 

Henry, earl of Lancaſter, his brother, by a petition, obtained a reſtitution of all the ſigniories, - 
nours, and lands, and for which he did homage; theſe he bequeathed to his ſon Henry, who leaving Os 4 
two daughters and coheirs, Maud and Blanch, this caſtle on a divition came to the latter. She my 
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DUNSTANB ROUGH CASTLE, in NORTHUMBERLAN D. 


John of Gaunt, earl of Richmond; and ſhortly after, by the death of her ſiſter, became poſſeſſed of the 
whole eſtate, as well as the dukedom of Lancaſter, in the right of his wife. The caſtle continued in the 
Lancaſtrian family till the reign of Henry VI. when, after the battle of Hexham-tield, Sir Peter de Breſſey 
and five hundred Frenchmen, taking ſhelter thercin, were beſieged by Ralph lord Ogle, Edmund and 
Richard de Craſter, John Manners, and Gilbert de Errington, partizans of the houſe of York. After 
a vigorous defence, all the garriſon, except Sir Peter, were made priſoners; and the caſtle, which had 
been much damaged bv the ſiege, was totally diſmantled. From authentic records, it appears to have belonged 
to the crown, in the tenth of Elizabeth; but, on the 6th of February, in the 22nd year of the reign of 
James J it was granted to Sir William Grey, baron of Wark, and confirmed by William III. on the 2cth 
of December, in the year 1694. It is now the property of the right honourable the carl of Tankerville, 

While in theſe parts, we had Cheviot Hills plain in view. Taking a guide at Wooler, a ſmall 
town, lying as it were under the hills, he led us on to the top of one of them; for though there are 
man, hills and reachings, for many miles, which bear the name of Cheviot-hills, yet there is one of them 
a creat deal higher than the reſt, which, at a diſtance, looks like the Pico-Tenerifte, in the Canaries, 
and is fo high as to be ſeen plainly from the Roſemary-Top, in the north-riding of Yorkſhire, which 1s 
near fixty iniles off. 

We were preparing to clamber up this hill on foot, when our guide told « he would find a way for us 
to get up on horſe-back. He then very artfully led us round to a part of the hill, where, in the winter 
ſculon, great flreams of water come pouring down from it in ſeveral channels, which were broad, and 
overgrown on cach tide with alder-trees, ſo cloſe and thick, that we rode under them as in an arbour. 
In one of theſe channels we mounted the hill, as beſiegers approach a fortified town, by trenches, and 
had aſcended a great way up before we were aware of it; for we were already ſo far advanced, that we could 
{ce ſome of the hills, which before we thought very high, lying under us, as if they were a part of the 
plain below. As we mounted higher, we found the hill ſteeper than at firſt; and our horſes being very 
much fatigued, we alighted, and proceeded on foot. When we had gained the top, we were agreeably 
iurprized to ſee a ſmooth and pleaſant plain, half a mile in diameter, with a large pond in the middle 
of 1t; for we had a notion, that the hill narrowed to a point, and that when we came to the top, we 
ſhould be as upon a pinnacle, with a precipice every way round us. 

To our great ſatisfaction, the day happened to be very calm, and fo clear, that we could fee plainly 
the [ſmoke of the Salt-pans, near Shields, at the mouth of the river Tyne, which was about 40 miles 
ſouth from this place. We likewiſe ſaw feveral hills, which our guide told us were in England, and 
others in the weſt of Scotland. Eaſtward we ſaw Berwick, and to the north the hills called Soutra-hills, 
winch are in fight of Edinburgh. In ſhort, we had an cxtenſive view of the united kingdoms, and 
though all the country round us looked very well, yet, it muſt be owned, the Scotch fide ſeemed 
the pleaſanteſt, Our guide afterwards carried us to a fingle houſe, called Wooler Haugh-head. At this 
inn, a much better one than we expected to meet with, we enquired after the particulars of Chevy-Chace, 
and found that they knew nothing about it: but the moſt probable opinion is, that the battle of Piper— 
dean, which was {fought ig the reign of Henry VI. between Henry Percy, the ſecond earl of Northumber- 
land, and the then head of the Douglas family, with about 2000 followers on cach fide, was what gave 
riſe to tii's ballad, which has been ſet off with incidents wholly fictitious. 

from nence we rode about ſix or ſeven miles to Flodden-Field, memorable in hiſtory for a bloody battle, 

of which the following are che-particutars. 
Ine French King, while Henry VIII. was beſieging Tournay, in Flanders, ſtirred up James IV. of 
Scotland to invade England, contrary to a treaty of peace concluded between him and his brother-in-law, 
the 1Lnghth monarch, and againſt the advice of his moſt aged and faithful counſellors. James having 
collected his forces together, reviewea them in a moor near Edinburgh, and found among them the 
flower of his young nobility. With theſe he made an inroad into England, committing the moſt horrid 
outrages; lor the Highlanders, of which great part of the army conſiſted, went only for plunder. In the 
mean time, the carl of Surry, then at York, raiſed an army much ſuperior to the Scots, and by forced 
marches arrived at Woller, or, as it is now called, Wooler, on September the 8th, 1513, from whence 
he ſent an herald to demand of James, why he had invaded England, contrary to the moſt ſolemn treaties ? 
and gave hin his choice, either to retire or fight. James embraced the latter propoſal, and about eight 
o'clock, on Friday, the ninth of September, the battle begun, in a field near the village of Flodden. 
Both parties fought with an obſtinacy, it is almoſt impoſſible to conceive ; and when. the night had 
ſeparated them, and about 15,000 were ſlain, the Engliſh retired with a view of recommencing the attack 
next morning: but how great was their ſurprize, when they found the enemy was fled, and dead bodies 
only remained on the field. 

The king of Scotland was killed, but whether in the battle or not is uncertain, and has occaſioned 
much controverſy. In order to encourage his men, he ordered ſeveral perſons to be dreſſed like himſelf. 
(a cuſtom {till obferved in ſome countries) and one of theſe perſons being found by the Engliſh amon 
the ſlain, was carried to London and buried at Windſor; but this was certainly not the body of the king, 
as appears from the following remarkable circumſtance. 

Ar the age of fixteen, James was taken by the Scottiſh barons, in order to give ſome countenance to 
their proceedings againſt his father, James III. And although the young prince abhorred the thought 
of taking up arms againſt his parent, yet, for his own ſafety, he was obliged to comply, and ſaw his father 
murdered by his rebellious ſubjects. The prince was ſo affected at the melancholy event, that, in deteſta- 
tion of his conduct, he ever after wore an iron chain about his body, next to his ſkin, Some of the people, 
who eſcaped from the battle of Flodden, declared they ſaw the king paſs the Tweed, and that he went 
into the carl of Hume's caſtle, but was never heard of after. A difference had long ſubſiſted between the 
king and the carl, and it was poſitively aſſerted, that he was murdered that night by the earl's own hands. 

The queen of Scotland told the people, that if the king's body was found, it would be known by the 
chain; but though the moſt diligent ſearch was made, yet all their endeavours proved unſucceſsful. As 
a farcher proof that the king was not killed at the battle, a labourer, who was digging at Hume caſtle 
many years after, diſcovered the ikeleton of a man with an iron chain, which anſwered to the ſize of the king, 
and was interredin the abbey of Holyrood houſe, near Edinburgh. In this battle moſt of the Scottiſh nobility 
were lain, and among them, the king's natural fon, and the archbiſhop of St Andrew's. This was one 
of the ſevereſt blows that Scotland ever felt; for their prince being not above a year old, they ſent for 


the duke of Albany from France, to be regent of the kingdom, which occaſioned great diſputes between 


them and the Engliſh. 
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The BLACK FRIARS, at NEWCASTLE, in 
NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


1 Monaſtery of Black Friars, in Newcaſtle upon Tyne, has been a very ſtately building, as appears from the 
preſent remains thereof, and the view we have given of it. The area, or graſs-plot, is about 87 feet in length, and 
as many in breadth. On the eaſt fide of it was the chapel, now the hall of the company of Smiths in this town. On the 
welt fide of it is a curious old well, which ſerved the monaſtery with water, called Our Lady's Well. On the ſouth may 
be ſcen the ruins of a curious front, on which ſide is the hall of the cordwainers, wherein were a pair of winding ſtairs, 
which (before they were walled up) it is ſaid, led by a vault as far as the nunnery of St. Bartholomew. On the north of 
it were their gardens, a part of which was the Wardens Cloſe before the building of that part of the town-wall. This 
appears by a charter granted to the Monaſtery in the reign of Edward I. about the breaking out a narrow pate in the wall 
between Weſt-gate and New-gate, in which grant it is ſaid that the wall went through the middle of their garden. 

This Monaſtery, a dependent on the priory of Tynemouth, was founded by Sir PETER Scorr, who was the firſt 
mayor of Newcaſtle in the year 1251, and Sir NiCHOLAS SCOTT, his ſon, who was one of the four bailiffs of the town 
in 1254, and 1257, and chief bailiff in 1269 : but the lite of it was given by three liſters, whoſe names have long ſince 
been buried in oblivion. As to the particular time, when it was erected, we have met with no account; but it is not 
difficult to make a probable conjecture. The order of Dominicans, or Black Friars, came into England in the year 1221; 
conſequently the Monaltery mutt have been founded after that time: and that it muſt have been founded ſome years before 
the year 1280, is plain to a demonſtration ; for in that year, which was the eighth of Edward I. the Black Friars had 
licence from the king to break a door through the new or town-wall into their garden, which proves them to have been 
a regular ſettled body at that time, and therefore, that their priory was built ſome years before that licence. It has been 
faid by ſome antiquarians, that this Monaſtery was in old time called the Grey Friars ; which is highly improbable ; for the 
Grey Friars, or Franciſcans, came not into England till about the year 1224; and if, as we have proved, the Black Friars 
were a ſettled body ſome years before 1280, how could it have been antiently called the Grey Friars ? This is therefore a 
miſtake : and beſides, the Dominicans came into England before the Franciſcans, and therefore more probably were ſooner 
in this place. In the reign of Edward II. the brethren of this Monaftery had a licence granted them for the building of a 
draw-bridge beyond the new ditch of the caſtle. 

It is well know that the antient monks and friars kept few records, and ſecreted as much as poſſible from the world 
every thing relating to the hiſtory and tranſactions of their own orders. Who were the priors of this Monaſtery, what emi- 
nent men belonged to them, or what things were tranſacted by them, from their beginning to their diſſolution, were pre- 
ſerved among themſelves whilſt they were a body; but after their ſurrender were either deſtroyed, or have not yet come to 
light. But we find one of the priors of this Monaſtery was Richard Marſhal, whom we take to have been the laſt prior; 
for in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Henry VIII. a grant of a tenement, near the White-Croſs (ſigned by friar 
Richard Marſhal, doctor and prior, and friar David Simpſon, and friar John Sourby) was given to Anthony Godſalve, 
upon his paying to the faid Priory, or Monaſtery, nine ſhillings a year. This grant was very lately, and may be at this 
day, in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Thomas Marſhal of Newcaſtle, joiner, who purchaſed this tenement, and rebuilt it. He 
paid the fame rent to the town of Newcaſtle, which the tenement paid to the Monaſtery. About two years after the ſign- 
ing of this deed, in January, the 3oth of the above reign, this Monaſtery ſurrendered. It conſiſted of a prior and twelve 
friars. Browne Willis, in his Hiſtory of Abbeys, ſays, Roland Harding was the laſt prior of the Newcaſtle Dominicans ; 
and that he, with twelve friars, ſurrendered their convent, on the 10th of January 1539, in the 3oth year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. This was the only Dominican Monaſtery in Newcaltle. 

After its ſurrender it was granted to the town of Newcaſtle, in conſideration of 531. 78. 6d. The annual value of it 
was 21, 19s. 6d. The king ſays in his grant, that he gives to the Mayor, and Burgeſſes of Newcaſtle, the whole houſe 
and ſite, lately a priory, or Fouls of brethren, called vulgarly the Black Friars, in Newcaſtle upon Tyne; the chapel, 
houſes, edifices, gardens, &c. the hall, two chambers z a chamber called the Croſs Chamber; and two gardens with their 
appurtenances; and the whole cloſe within the Weſt-gate, and another cloſe near the ſite of the ſaid priory on the north; 
and a cloſe containing three acres, and a houſe in the {ame cloſe, without the walls of the ſaid town; and a houſe called 
the Gate-houſe, ſituated near the ſtreet. It alſo appears from the firſt grant, that the king reſerved to himlelt the bells 
and lead that was upon the church belonging to this friary, and the other buildings of it; the lead in the gutters, together 
with the ſtones and iron of the church, &c. 

What became of the brethren of this Monaſtery after its diſſolution, what they had allowed them annually for a main- 
tenance, or whether they had any thing allowed them at all, does not appear. Thus much we have traced of Richard 
Marſhal, the prior; that about the year 1551, he went into Scotland, and preached at St. Andrews, that the Pater-noites 
ſhould be addrefſed to God, and not to the ſaints. Some doctors of the univerlity being diſguiſted with this aſſertion, 
prevailed with one Tofts, a Grey Friar, to undertake to prove, that the Pater-noſter might be ſaid to the ſaints ; whoſe 1gno- 
rance in doing the ſame was ſo manifeſt, \'.at he became the common jelt, and quitted the town. : 

In this Monaſtery of the Black Friars, the nine crafts of Newcaitle had their halls, and ſtill have, except two of 
them, the taylors and the cordwainers, who have beſtowed theſe upon ſome poor widows. "Theſe halls are of great ſervice 
to this antient building, by preſerving it from intire ruin. Such are the hall of the ſmiths, which was repaired by them 
in the year 1709, John Kellet, Thomas Turner, Jonathan Gibſon, Roger Haddock, being wardens ; the hall of the 
dyers ; the hall of the bakers and brewers, which was repaired by them in the year 1711, Chriſtopher Rutter, Lionel 
Dixon, William Dove, John Makeapiece, being then warde:.3: theſe halls were on the cuſt-ſide of the friary. Such alſo 
are thoſe on the welt-ſide of it, namely, the hall of the ſadlers, which was repaired by them in the year 1729, Cutt- 
berkley and Matthew Anderſon being wardens ; and the hall of the ſkinners and glovers, which was repaired by them 5 
the year 1721, when John Emmerſon, Robert Barnes, Robert Shutt, Philip Smith, were wardens. The eee, 
was turned into apartments for three widows in the year 1729, John Wheatley, and George Alder, being r 1 
hall of the butchers, and the hall of the tanners, were repaired in the year 1717, I homas Anderſon, William Harrifon, 
Thomas Dixon, William Slater, wardens. 


Newcalle itſelf is a very antient town, having been well peopled in the time of the Romans by the Ottatini, a people 


fo called from their ſituation near the river Tyne. Before the Norman conqueſt it was called Monkcheſter, from ba _— 
ing a great number of religious houſes. F rom the great number of Roman antiquities found here, 2 hog t a4 
doubt but it was of great repute when one of the Roman cities; and ſome of the walls and pavements are it » e by of 
Robert, duke of Normandy, and the eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror, built a ſtrong caltle here, we. ein ON 
the antient Roman one, and from that circumſtance the town received its preſent name of New-Calllc. Moe 7 m wo 
more, king of Scotland took the caltle, and intended to have demoliſhed it ; but the Conqueror having diſpatched au army, 


| The 


with great expedition, into the worth, the Scots were obliged to abandon it, and retire with precpitauon. 
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The BLACK FRIA RS, at NxWeAs TI, in NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Ihe town is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall, except that part of it which ſtood upon the quay cloſe to the river, which has 
lately been pulled down for the greater convenience of trade ; It has eight gates, which are all diſtinguiſhed by the names 
of their reſpective founders, and are as follow : 5 

Weſt- gate, built by Roger Thompſon, Eſq. is a handſome ſtructure of free-ſtone, Over it is a hall where the company 
of carpenters tranſact their buſineſs.— New- gate, over which 1s a goal both for felons and debtors. 'The national arms, 
and thoſe of the corporation, are carved upon its front; and over them is a fine nich; in which is a ſtatue of Charles II. 
dreſſed in his royal robes, with the crown and ſcepter.—Pilgrim-ltreet-gate, fo called, becauſe, in former tibies, it was 
much frequented by pilgrims, who came to viſit a ſhrine of the Virgin Mary in one of the neighbouring convents. Over 
it is a hall belonging to the company of joiners.—Sand-gate is a very antient one, and received its name from the place 
where it ſtands, near the water-ſide; but of late years great part of it has been pulled down, in order to enlarge the patſage 
to the harbour for the benefit of trade. Pampeden- gate is ſituated at the north-eaſt end of the town, and has iron gates, 
with a fine flight of {tone ſteps, leading to the top, from whence there is 2 beautiful proſpect of the ſhipping in the river. 
The other gates are called towets ; ſuch are—Carliol Tower, built by the antient family of that name; The hall for the 
company of weavers is over it; and without it is a fine walk much frequented by the gentry 1n ſummer.——Nevill Tower 
was built by the Nevills, earls of Weſtmoreland. Over it is the hall for bricklayers and plaiſterers.— White-Friar Tower 
is in a circular form, and was built by the White-Friars, who had a convent in the ſtreet adjoining to it. Over it is the hall 
belonging to the company of maſons, The ſtairs leading to the top conſiſt of 140 ſtone ſteps; and the proſpect from it is 
the molt delightful that can be conceived, 

Some remarkable hiſtorical circumſtances and occurrences we meet with relative to this antient town. In the reign of 
king Stephen, when David I. King of Scotland, took up arms, in defence of his niece the empreſs Matilda, he marched 
into England, and having ſubdued the northern counties, took Newcaſtle, and placed a garriſon in it. In the mean time 
Stephen, having received advice of the progreſs of the Scots, marched againſt David with a powerful army, in order to 

ive him battle; but the king of Scotland, rather than carry the flames of civil war into his own country, conſented to 
Liver up Newcaſtle, on condition of his keeping poſſeſſion of the county of Cumberland. This being agreed to by 
Stephen, both armies were diſhanded, and David took up his reſidence at Carliſle. 

When Henry III. intended to invade Scotland, he marched with a ſtrong army to Newcaſtle; but on his arrival there, 
the great barons of each kingdom interpoſed, and a peace was concluded to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 

7 Aa it was where Edward I. the choſen arbitrator between the contending parties concerning the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of Scotland, gave judgment in favour of John Baliol, but not till he had promiſed to do homage to him as his liege lord. 
This indignity offered to the independency of the Scottiſh kingdom fo enraged their nobles, that they refuſed to acknowledge 
Baliol for their king; and Edward, embracing the opportunity, ſeized Baliol, obliged him to reſign his crown, and took 
poſſeſſion of his kingdom. | ; 

When David II. king of Scotland, invaded England, and was taken priſoner, it was in this town that a congreſs was 
held to procure his redemption ; and ever ſince that period it has remained in the hands of the Engliſh. 

When Charles I. in 1637, had exaſperated the Scots, by impoſing upon their church the Engliſh Liturgy, the people 
of that country, who had the utmolt hatred to forms of prayer, raiſed an army, and entered into an aſſociation for their 
common ſafety ; but the weak king confiding in the Engliſh, whom he had equally offended, marched to the north, with a 
deſign to reduce them to obedience. The Scottiſh army, having croſſed the 1 weed, advanced to Newburn, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcaſtle, and a battle enſued between them and the Englith ; but the latter, who hated the tyranny of 
Charles as much as the Scots, fought ſo unwillingly and faintly, that the Scots took poſſeſſion of the town, wherein they 
found a great quantity of all ſorts of warlike ſtores. This event broke all Charles's meaſures; and it may be conlidered 
as the firſt battle fought in that reign between the king and his ſubjects. 

It is alſo remarkable, that when the ſame unhappy prince delivered himſelf up to the Scots in 1646, he was kept about 
eight months in Newcaſtle; and the famous Mr. 1 one of the moſt learned miniſters in Scotland, was ſent to 
converſe with him. The Scots finding it unſafe to depend upon any promiſes made by the king, and the Engliſh being 
delirous to have him in their power, a committee of each nation met at Newcaſtle, when it was agreed, that the Scots 
ſhould deliver up the king to the Engliſh, upon condition of receiving two hundred thouſand pounds in hand, and ſecurity 
for as much more, as ſoon as it could be raiſed. "Theſe conditions being complied with, the king was delivered up to the 
Engliſh, and beheaded before the gates of his own palace. 

Nor is Newcaſtle leſs diſtinguiſhed on account of its antient grants and privileges. It is a corporation, and a county 
diſtin from Northumberland. — Henry II. granted its firſt charter; which was confirmed by king John on their paying 
him one hundred marks: he alſo confirmed and enlarged their privileges a ſecond time for an annual ſum of one hundred 
pounds.— Henry III. granted them the privilege of having a mayor and four bailiffs, beſides many other valuable gifts, 
ſome of which they ſtill enjoy. He alſo gave them a field near the town, for which they were to pay 40s. a year into the 
Exchequer, and Jews were prohibited from reſiding in the town. Caſtle-field was made over to them at the ſame time, 
with the privilege of paſturage, and coals, and ſtones, both for fuel, and repairing their ſtreets and houſes.— Edward I. 
favoured them with a writ of ſummons to ſend burgeſſes to parliament : and it is remarkable, that Newcaſtle was the firſt 
town mentioned in the parliament roll. — Edward III. among other marks of royal favour to this place, granted the pri- 
vilege of making bye-laws for the good of the corporation, and exempted them from the juriſdiction of the high-admiral.— 
Richard II. confirmed and enlarged all its former privileges, and granted their mayor the liberty of having a ſword. 
carried before him, which is the higheſt mark of power that can be conferred on a ſubordinate magiſtrate Henry IV. 
made the town a county of itſelf, and the ſheriffs were to have the return of all writs, beſides many other privileges. — 
Henry VIII. as we have already obſerved in our account of the Black Friars, granted them the whole houſc, ſite, gardens, 
&c. of that priory, in conſideration of 531. 7s. 6d.—Queen Elizabeth granted the laſt charter, by which Newcaſtle is 
now governed by a mayor, nineteen aldermen, a recorder, a ſheriff, eight chamberlains, and a water-bailiff, with a town- 
clerk, {word-bearer, and other proper officers, 

We have obſerved, that the Black Friars was dependent on the priory of Tinmouth, or Tynemouth. This latter 
monaſtery, famous in antient times, was founded by Oſwald, king of Northumberland, and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. It was ſet fire to by the Danes, and remained in ruins till the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, when Toſti, earl 
of Northumberland rebuilt it. Many privileges were granted to it by the Ba of England. Some part of the church of 
this convent is ſtill ſtanding, and appears to have been a moſt magnificent ſtructure. "The gate-way of the priory with a a 
tower over it, is {till entire, and at the eaſt end of the church is a moſt curious oratory, eighteen feet long, nine high, 
and nine broad, with an arched ſtone roof, and ſeveral curious carvings of different paſſages in the ſcripture-hiſtory. 

Not far from Newcaſtle, near Hexham, in the county of Northumberland, was born that celebrated antiquarian, Dr. 
Bryan WALTON, in the year 1600. He was inſtructed in claſſical learning at the free ſchool of Newcaſtle. Having ſtudied, 
at Oxford, (whither he had fled for ſhelter, on the breaking out of the civil wars) the oriental languages, he undertook 
one of the greateſt, and we may ſay, the moſt uſeful work ever yet publiſhed, namely, the PoLYGLOT BiBLE; and lived 
to ſee it publiſhed in fix volumes folio, in the year 1657. This antient and valuable book, which every perſon ought to 
read, who undertakes to ſtudy the ſacred ſcriptures, contains the text of the Old Teſtament, in Hebrew, yriac, Chaldee, 
Samaritan, Arabic, er jk Perſic, the Latin of St. Jerome, and the Greek of the Septuagint; and under each text is 
a tranſlation of the original into elegant Latin. Some few copies of this noble edition of the bible were printed on large 
royal Paget for the public libraries, one of Which is now in the Britiſh Muſeum, and another in the library of St. Paul's 

athedral. | 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


_— 


DESSOEEP FD No 


DCAMBPRITIDUT CASTLE 


in CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


HIS Caſtle is of great Antiquity, being erected in the very beginning of William the 
Conqueror's reign ; and Camden, in whoſe time a great part of it was ſtanding, de- 
clared it appeared then © to have lived out its full time,” We read that 18 houſes were de- 
ſtroyed to make room for the erection of this fortreſs, which the Norman conqueror doubt- 
leſs thought of great conſequence for keeping the people, who were but ill- affected to him, 
in ſubjection. It was a large building, and magnificent for the times, There were many 
well deſigned apartments, and a ſpacious hall, as hiſtory informs us. It is ſituate near the 
bridge, on the north- ſide of the river Cam. There are certain buildings adjoining the walls, 


on the inſide, that have the ſemblanes of dwelling houſes ; for what particular purpoſes thele 
were firſt erected, is matter of conjecture. At a {mall diſtance there is alſo an artificial 


mount ; but when it was thrown up 1s uncertain. 


When the Danes invaded England, they poſſeſſed themſelves of this caſtle, but were 
driven from it by Edward the Elder, It was beſieged and taken by the barons, in the reign 
of king John, Anno 1216. 


The materials of the hall, as the caſtle fell to decay, were given to the maſter and war- 
dens of King's-Hale, towards eretting a chapel, by king Henry IV. and Sir John Huddle- 


None had a ſufficiency of the ſtones and timber to build him a houſe granted by queen 
Mary. 


There is a repreſentation of this caſtle in an antient view of Cambridge, printed at Straſ- 
bourgh, in which it is exhibited ſtanding on an eminence entire. Its figure is an irregular 
pentagon, having its north and fouth ſides, which are perpendicular to the eaſt and well, 
parallel and much longer than the others. Theſe are flanked by four towers, three of them 


ſquare, and one round; the round tower at the ſouth-eaſt angle is larger than the reſt. 


Scarcely any thing now remains but the gate-houſe, which is uſed as the county priſon ; 


but caſtles have partly ſerved for places of confinement, even in their flouriſhing itate, in 
former ages. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DEASOCRIPTEON:: af 


THVUDRNEY ABBEY.  m 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


1 Abbey had its appellation from the town of the ſame name. The Danes 
deſtroyed the original building at the time when they committed ſome of their earlieſt 
ravages in this country; but was rebuilt by king Edgar. 

Beſides the rich endowments of that prince, who was known to be very liberal to the 
church, and whoſe generoſity was ſuppoſed in monkiſh times “to cover a multitude of 
faults,” it received many other benefactions from the devout of thoſe days, and at laſt 
became one of the mitred abbeys. 

Thus it flouriſhed till the general diſſolution of monaſteries. At that period, its annua} 
revenues were eſtimated at 4111. 128. 11d. 

At Thorney the duke of Bedford has a ſeat, which is an antient one, but was embelliſhed 
with plantations of trees, &c. the family poſſeſſing an eſtate of gooo acres in this diltrict. 
The town is altogether in an agreeable ſituation. That part of the abbey, which {till re- 
mains ſtanding, is ſuch as may give an idea of its former magnificence. 

The following remarkable perſons were born in the county of Cambridge, viz. 2 
Collyer, M. A. In 1669 he was admitted a poor ſcholar of Caius-College, x. walk he finiſhed 
his ſtudies, and entered into holy-orders. In the reign of king William he attacked the 
profaneneſs and immorality of the Engliſh ſtage, and was anſwered with great ſeverity by Mr. 
Congreve. Mr. Collier, 1 ſucceeded lo far as to oblige both Congreve and Dryden 
to declare their diſapprobation of any eig in their plays which in the Jeaſt tended to cor- 
rupt the minds of youth. He died on the 26th of April, 1726. 

Jeremy Taylor, a learned and ingenious divine, was born about the beginning of the laſt 
century, and was educated in the univerſity of Cambridge. Having taken his degrees, and 
entered into orders, he became chaplain to archbiſhop Laud, rector of Uppingham, and 
chaplain in ordinary to king Charles I. He died on the 13th of Auguſt 1667, and was in- 
terred in the church of Dromore, where a monument was eretted to his memory, | 

Thomas Tenniſon, a learned and pious divine, was born on the 2gth of September 1630. 
He was educated firſt at the free-ichool in Norwich, from whence he was removed to 
Corpus-Chriſti-College, Cambridge, where, having finiſhed his ſtudies, he took up his de- 
grees, and entered into holy orders. In 1685 he attended the duke of Monmouth at the 
time of his execution; and during the ſtruggle between the Proteſtant and Catholic faith, 
he approved himſelf in writing, as well as converſation, a ſteady friend to the former. His 
merit was now become ſo conſpicuous, that he was firſt promoted to the archdeaconry of 
London, then to the ſee of Lincoln, and laſt of all, in 1694, to the archbiſhopric of Can- 
terbury. In conſequence of his ſtation, he had the honour of crowning queen Anne and 
George I. and was one of the firſt commiſſioners appointed to treat of an union between 
England and Scotland. He died on the 14th of December 1715. 

John Cheke, a very learned and ingenious writer, was born on the 16th of June 1 514, 
and was educated at St. John's-College, Cambridge. He applied himſelf, with great dili- 
gence, to the ſtudy of the Greek language, of which he became profeſſor, and maintained 
a long and ſucceſsful diſpute with Dr, Gardener, biſhop of Wincheſter, concerning the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek tongue. 

Lady Damaris Maſham, was the daughter of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, and born in 1656. 
She applied herſelf with great diligence to the ſtudy of philoſophy and divinity, in which 
ſhe had conſiderable advantages from inſtrudions given her by Mr. Locke, who lived many 
years in her family, where he died in 1704. In an account which this lady has written ot 
Mr. Locke's death, we find the following words, concerning both that great man and her- 
ſelf: © That as ſhe ſat by Mr. Locke's bed-{ide, the night before he died, he exhorted her 
to regard this world only as a preparation to another. That ſhe deſired to ſet up with him 
that night, but he would not permit her. The next day, as ſhe was reading the Pſalms low 
to him in his room, he deſired her to read aloud, She did fo; and he appeared very atten- 
tive, till the approach of death prevented him. He then deſired her ladyſhip to break oft, 
and in a few minutes after expired.” She died on the 20th of April, 1708. 
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DENBIGH CASTLE, in DENBIGHSHIRE, 


— 


1 town of Denbigh, with a large adjoining territory, Edward I, gave to David ap 

Gryffith, brother to prince Llewellyn. On his attainder, Henry Lacey, earl of 
Lincoln, having obtained the grant of it from the crown, began to fortify the place, and 
to build a caſtle there. But, the earl's fon being drowned, his attention was ſo much 
taken off from all objetts but grief, that, dying, he left the work incomplete, 


The caſtle and manor afterwards came to Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, who married his 
eldeſt daughter Alicia, Edward II. on his attainder, gave them to Hugh Deipenſer, his 
favourite, who deprived the inhabitants of the liberty of hunting, and ſeveral privileges 
granted them by Lacey. When Deſpenſer was put to death, this pcileihion again devoly- 
ing to the crown, was given to Mortimer, earl of March; but he alſo being executed in 
the reign of king Edward III. the whole was granted to William Montacute, earl of Saliſ- 
bury. The attainder of the earl of March being reverſed, the caſtle and manor were re- 
ſtored to Roger, his grandſon ; and, by the marriage of Anne, ſiſter to the laſt earl of 
March, to Richard Plantegenet, earl of Cambridge, it deſcended to the houſe of York, who 
afterwards claimed and got the crown of England in the reign of the weak Henry VI. he 


being diſpoſſeſſed by Edward IV. the heir of that houſe. By the acceſſion of Henry VII. 


it came to the Tudor line, and queen Elizabeth gave it Robert, earl of Leiceſter, whoſe 
arbitrary proceedings proved the cauſe of ſome commotions; which, after the death of two 
that were concerned in them, were ended by the queen's granting quiet poſſeſſion to the 
tenants, 


A garriſon being placed in this caſtle by king Charles I. during the civil wars, it held out 
for that prince till 1646, when it was ſurrendered on honourable terms to the parliament's 


army. 


Leland reports the caſtle to have been very ſtrong, but obſerves, that it was never com- 
| pleted, 


The gatehouſe (ſays he) is a marvellous ſtrong and great piece of work; but the faſ- 
tigia of it were never finiſhed: if they had been, it might have been counted among the 
moſt memorable peices of workys in England. It hath divers wards and divers portcolicis. 
On the front is the image of Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, in his ſtately, long robes, 
There is another very high towre and large in the caſtelle, called the Red Towre.” 


This fortreſs ſtands on the ſummit of a rock. The grand entrance was through a gate 
flanked with octagonal towers. Great part of the building remains, which was conſtrutted 
of regular walls for the intended thicknels, and then the vacuity filled up with a variety of 
ſtones and mortar. The hall is ſtill ſtanding, from which ſome notion may be formed of 
the grandeur of the whole, The proſpect from the walls is the moſt agreeable that can be 


una gined. 
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in DENBIGHSHIRE: 


'HIS Abbey was founded in the 13th century, by Madoc ap Gryflith, 
prince of Powis, who lies buried in that monaſtery, as was Gryffith, 
lord of Bromfield, who was probably his heir. And, in the year 1250, the 
fon of Madoc conflrined to this houſe the prfvileges which his father had 
granted. Reinerus, biſhop of St. Aſaph, beſtowed on theſe monks half the 
tythes of Wrexham; and Abraham and Howel, ſucceeding biſhops, added 

portions of tythes, livings, &c. 


The abbey is ſituate in an agreeable valley, near the market town of Llan- 
gollen. Great part of the edifice is ftill ſtanding, particularly the church, a 
fine Gothic ſtructure, built in the form of a croſs; from whence it is moſt 
probable that it derived its name, though ſome have attributed it to a piece 

vef the croſs ſent from hence, as a preſent to king Edward the Firſt. The 
weſt window is very beautiful. 


There are inſcriptions yet to be ſeen upon the ruins, in rude and mixed 
characters, ſuch as denote, according to modern decyphering, © That Madoc, 
a penitent, erected this monaſtery to the honour of the bleſſed and holy 
virgin, and appropriated for the work and the better maintenance thereof, an 
hundred marks, which he freely ſettled on them.“ 


According to Dugdale, in the 26th year of king Henry VIII. the monaſtery 
was found to be endowed with 1881. 8s. but with 2141. 38. 5d, according to 
Speed. 


It was granted to Edward Warren, in the gth year of king James the 
Firſt : at preſent it belongs to the Lloyds of Trevor hall, in the neighbour- 
hood of Llanghollan. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
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The County of CAERM AR: 
THEN. 


FAAERMARTHENSHIRE, in South-Wales, is bounded on the eaſt by Glamor 

ganſhire and Brecknockſhire, on the ſouth by the Severn ſea, on the well by Pem- 
brokeſhire, and on the north by the river Tivy, which ſeparates it from Cardiganſhire. It 
is about 48 miles long from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, and go broad from call to welt ; its cir- 
cumierence about 120 miles. It hes in the dioceſe of St. David's, contains about 700,000 
acres, and 53100 houles ; is divided into fix hundreds, has 87 pariſhes, and eight market 
towns; and lends two members to parliament, one for the county, and one for the town of 
Caermarthen. This county is not ſo mountainous as its neighbouring ones, and the hills 
it has are not generally ſo high. It is moſtly of a fertile ſoil, yielding good crops of corn, 
has good meadows, which feed ſtore of cattle, and is pretty well clothed with wood. It is 
well watered with rivulets and rivers, of which the Towy is the principal, from whence the 
inhabitants are plentifully ſerved with fowl and fiſh, eſpecially ſalmons in great abundance ; 
and from the bowels of the earth pit coals are in many places dug up: neither do they want 
lime, which is an excellent manure for {ome ſorts of lands. Many Roman coins, and other 
antiquities, have been found in this county. The market-towns are, 


Caermarthen, the ſhire town, on the river Towy, about ſeven miles from the fea, and 
156 computed and 206 meaſured miles north-weſt from London. It is pleaſantly ſeated on 
the banks of the river, over which it has a handſome ſtone bridge; and the river being 
navigable for {mall veſſels, they have a good key for the lading and unlading of their mer- 
chandize. It is a very polite, induſtrious, thriving, and populous town of great reſort, and 
carries on a very conſiderable trade, eſpecially of late years. The river it ſtands on is navi- 
gable for veſſels of a hundred tons, quite up to the town, where is a commodious key, 
This place is not only ſupplied with fiſh from its river, but with great plenty of fiſh, fowl, 
&c. from the adjacent country. The neighbouring gentry have their winter-houſes here, 
there being generally a company of players in town at the ſeaſon to divert them, belides 
which there are frequent allemblies, and other gay entertainments ; and, in ſhort, it is a 
place ſo well built, inhabited, and frequented, that ſome call it the London of Wales. 

It had formerly walls, and a very ſtrong caſtle, which were improved by Gilbert de Clare 
for defence of the town that had been often beſieged and burnt by the Welch prince Griſſith 
ap Rhys, and his brother. It was once, in ſhort, looked upon as the capital of Wales, and 
the anticnt Britons made it the ſeat of their parliaments, or aſſemblies of wile men. 


In the year 480, here flouriſhed the famous Britiſh Merlin, who lor his learning, which 


in thoſe times, eſpecially, was deemed extraordinary, and for {ome {kill in the mathemat1cs, 
was reckoned a prophet or conjuror ; and about one mile from Cacrmarthen on the road 
ſide, almoſt oppolite to the biſhop of St. David's palace, is a noted hill covered with wood, 
called Merlin's-Grove, to which it is ſaid the prophet often retired the better to purſue his 
ſludies without interruption. The Scots report, that he was buried at Drumelzer, in the 
{hire of Peebles; and there being a prophecy, that England and Scotland ſhould be united, 
when the Twced and Panſel met at his grave, they ſay, it happened lo accordingly on the 
death of queen Elizabeth. When Wales was firſt erected by the crown of England 1nto a 
principality for the king's eldeſt ſons, the courts of chancery and exchequer for South-Wale 


were fixed at this town, and continued there till the juriſdiction of the court and marches o 
Wale: 


$ 
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General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of CAERM ART IIEN. 


Wales was taken away. This town gives title of marquis to his grace the duke of Leeds, 
and could boaſt not long ago of having been repreſented in parhament by one gentleman. 
V1z. Richard Vaughan, Eſq. of Derwydh, for thirty-ſeven years 1 without interruption, which 
is hardly to be paralleled by any county, city, or borough in England. The people in 
and about this town are reckoned the wealthieſt, as well as politeſt in Wales; and its air and 
foil the beſt and moſt fruitful, as the county itſelf is by ſome reckoned the ſtrongeſt in the 
principality. Caermarthen has three weekly-markets, held on Wedneſdays, Fridays, ang 
Saturdays ; and the town 1s diſtant from London 228 miles. 


2. Kidwely, is a town in a great bay called Tenby, on the ſouth-ſide of this county, 
whoſe territory was for ſome time poſſeſſed by the ſons of Keian, a Scot, till they were 
drove out by the Britiſh prince Kynedhaw. Afterwards, Maurice of London took and 
fortihed Old Kidwely with a wall and caſtle long ſince in ruins; and the inhabitants 
paſſing over the river Gwendraethvechan, built New -Kidwely' in a more convenient ſituation, 
as they thought, for a harbour; but at preſent it is too much choaked with ſands to be of 
any great uſe. This inheritance, with the title of lord of Ogmore and Kidwely, deſcendes 
firſt to the Chaworths, after which it became a part of the dutchy of Lancaſter, though the 
income of ſome part of it goes to the marquis of Powis. It is a mayor town, winch had 
formerly a good ſhare in the clothing trade, but it is now of moſt account for being fre. 
quented by fiſhermen. Kidwely has two weekly markets held on Tueſdays and Saturdavs; 
and the town 1s diſtant from London 222 miles. | 


g. Lanindovery, or Lhan ym ddfry, as it is called in the Welch, from the confluence of 
rivers, ſtands near the river Lowy, which Ptolemy calls Tobius, is a pretty fine bailiwick 
and town corporate, that had once a good caſtle, which was demolithed long fince, as 
Camden ſays, by Howel ap Rhys, out of mere ſpite to the Engliſh. It 18 gov erin by a 
Pailiff and twelve chief burgeſſes, of which laſt rank are all the;freeholders. St. Mary's, its 
pariſh church, ſtands at a little diſtance upon a hill; not far from the eaſt-end of which, 
Roman bricks have been often dug up, and other marks found of Roman antiquity ; and 
there 15 a remarkable Roman way that runs between the church and Lhan Bran, the 
ſeat of the Gwyns. Lanindovery has two weekly markets held on Wedneſdays and Satur. 
days; and the town is diſtant from London 182 miles, 


4. Llandilovawr, 1s a pretty good town on an aſcent, with the river Towy at the bottom, 
over which is a handſome ſtone bridge. The pariſh is the largeſt in the county, being 
thirteen miles long, and ſeven or eight in breadth. Its markets are for corn, cattle, and 
other proviſions, held on Tueldays and Saturdays; and the town is diſtant from London 
172 miles. 


5. Langharn, Llanhern, or Talcharn, ſtands on the Towy, near its influx into the ſea, and 
had formerly a caſtle, now in ruins, but it is ſtill a pretty good town, with ſome ſmal] 
veſſels belonging to it, and an indifferent trade by ſea, The weekly market is on Friday ; 
and the town 1s diſtant from London 194 miles. 


6. Llanelthy, or Lanelly, ſtands on a river or creek of the ſea, not far weſt from the 
Og, which ſeparates this county from Glamorganſhire. It is a pretty good town, much 
traded to for ſea-coal; has a weekly market on Thurſday, and is diſtant from London 214 
miles. 


7. Newcaſtle, or Newcaſtle in Emlyn, about 15 miles north-weſt of Caermarthen, on the 
banks of the Tivy, which ſeparates this county from Cardiganſhire. It had this name 
becauſe repaired by Rice ap Thomas, who greatly aſſiſted Henry earl of Richmond to obtain 
the crown of England, under the name of Henry VII. by whom he was made a knight 0: 
the garter, This town has a market on Friday. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


O F 


The County of CARDIGAN: 


eee has Merioneth and Montgomeryſlüres in North-Wales on th; 


north; Pembroke and Caermarthenſhires on the ſouth; Radnor and Brecknockſliires 
on the eaſt; and is waſhed on the welt by the Iriſh ſea. 


It is 42 miles in length, 20 in breadth, and 100 in circumference, computed at 520,000 
acres, containing five hundreds, ſeventy- ſeven pariſhes, and about 3160 houſes (all in the 
dioceſe of St. David's) and near 345,000 inhabitants. 


Its air varies as the ſoil does, for in the ſouth and weſt parts, which are more on a level 
than Wales generally 1s, the air is mild and pleaſant, and the ſoil very fruitful. But the 
northern and eaſtern parts, as they are a continual ridge of mountains, ſo compared to the 
reſt, they are both barren and bleak. Yet in the worlt parts of the ſhire, there is paſture, 
in which are bred flocks of ſheep, and great herds of cattle; and in the vallies are ſeveral 
large lakes. Coals and other fuel are ſcarce, but there are ſeveral rich lead mines (the ore 
whereof often appears above ground) and ſome there are which produce lilver. Here is 
plenty of river and ſea fiſh, and of fowl both tame and wild; nor is there any want of 
corn; but as for lime to manure the ground, they are obliged to fetch it from Caermarthen- 
ſhire, This county is ſo full of cattle, that ſome call it the nurſery or breeding-place of 
cattle for all England ſouth of Trent; though by the way this is no argument of its fertility, 
becauſe mountains or moors will breed, though not fatten cattle, : 


It abounds with veins of lead and filver ore. The mines have been worked to great ad- 
vantage, and particularly Sir Hugh Middleton cleared 20001. a month for ſeveral vears 
together, which enabled him to bring the New River water to London, Its principal rivers 
are the Teivi, the Rhydal, and the Iſtwyth. The Tei, or Tyvye, which Ptolomy cor- 
ruptly calls Tuerobius, takes its riſe and name from the lake Ter, at the foot of the moun- 
tains on the eaſt-ſide of Cardiganſhire. It wanders at firſt, as if it were loſt among the 
rocks and mountains, till it comes to Straetfleur, or Strata-florida, where it begins to run 
regularly to the ſouth-weſt by Tregaron and Bangor; and then making an angle weſtward, 
it falls into the Iriſh ſea below Cardigan. The Rhydal rifes in the ſouth-weſt fide of Plyn- 
Uhymmon mountain, and runs ſouth and ſouth-weſt, till it falls into the Irith fea jointly 
with the river Iſtwych. The Iſtwyth, ſuppoſed to be the antient Szucera, riſes beyond the 
lead nuncs, on the north-eaſt ſide of Cardiganſhire, and runs much upon the lame points 
with the Rhydal, till it comes near Aberiſtwyth, where it falls into the Iriſh ſea. 


It {ends two members to parliament, v1z. one for the county, and one for the ſhire-town. 
Viz, Cardigan, in the Britiſh language Abertievi, 1. e. the mouth of the Tievi, at which it 
is pleaſantly ſituate, with a good ſtone bridge over it, leading into Pembrokeſhire, is a large, 
antient, and populous borough, whoſe chief trade is to Ireland; to which, and other parts, 
it exports lead from its harbour, to the great advantage of the neighbouring country. The 
tide flows up to the town. It had a caſtle with walls, both gone to ruin. Its church is a 
goodly ſtrudure, as is alſo the public hall, where the county buſineſs is tranſacted, the 
aſlizes and county-jail being both kept at this place, It is a town corporate, governed by 
mayor and aldermen, a coroner, two bailiffs, and thirteen common-council-men, of whom 
the mayor is one. It was fortified by Gilbert the fon of Richard Clare; and being after— 
wards treacherouſly ſurrendered, was laid waſte by Rice ap Gryffith, who took Robert Fitz- 
Steven, the governor, priſoner, and he was detained a long ume, till he purchaſed his 
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General Deſcription of the COUNTY of CARDIGAN. 


liberty by reſigning all his poſſeſſions in Wales; and then he made a deſcent upon Ireland 
with a {mall force, but with ſuch ſucceſs, that he thereby made way for the conqueſt of that 
kingdom by the Engliſh, becauſe it gave them that footmg which they never quitted. It 
gives title of carl to George, a deſcendant of Thomas Brudenel, ſo created in 1661. Its 
member of parliament is elected by the burgeſſes of this and four other boroughs in the 
county. In 1729 the town and pariſh were reckoned worth 1000]. a year; and in 1727 paid 
22]. 6s. 8d. to the four ſhillings in the pound land-tax. The town has a weekly-market on 
Saturday ; and 1s diſtant from London 200 miles. 


Cardigan-Bay 1s a very large gulph of the ſea, bearing in far from the land, ſtretching 
north and ſouth from Cardigan-Point to Barſey-Ifland, twelve leagues due north. There 
are ſeveral little tide-havens and places in it only fit for {mall veſſels, and moſt of them too 
are barred, and ſcarce worth naming, there being netther trade, nor any port for trade, 
ſuch as King's-Chapel, Aberathy, Lanruſted, Aberdovy, Barmouth, Landanog, places 


hardly heard of by ſeamen, yet neceſſary to be named. 


Weſt from Stidwall is Barſey-Ifland, which makes the north-point of Cardigan-Bay ; and 
within this iſland there is good anchoring in a little bay called Aberdaron, but the entrance 
is difficult for great ſhips in caſe of hard weather. The other places of note here, are, 


Aberiſtwyth, which is more properly ſituate on the river Rhydal, though, as the name 
denotes, it is a town at the mouth of the river Iftwyth. It 1s a populous and rich place, 
but dark and ſmokey, ſo that the people look as if they had lived continually in the coal 
or lead mines. Camden called it the moſt populous town in the county. It was fortified 
by Gilbert Clare with a caſtle and wall, which were defended a long time againſt the Welch 


by Walter Beck, an Engliſhman, but are both decayed. However, the town is pretty 


large, and 1s a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor, recorder, &c. and has a good market on 
Mondays. It has a thriving trade both in lead and fiſh, eſpecially whiting, cod, and her- 
ring; yet has no pariſh-church, but is beholden to its neighbour town. It is diſtant from 


London 199 miles. 


Llanbadarn-Vawr, which has a church that was formerly a cathedral of a biſhop, con- 
ſecrated and eſtabliſhed here in memory of the great St. Pattern, an Armorican, who is ſaid 
to have governed the church here by feeding it, and to have fed it by governing it. It is 
a well-built town, governed by a portrieve and ſteward, and has a good market on Tueſdays, 
but a poor harbour. The town 1s diſtant from London 197 miles. | 


Llanbedor St. Peter, or Pont Steffan, is a {mall town with a bridge over the Teivi, lead- 
ing to Caermarthenſhire, governed by a portrieve, ſteward, two conſtables, &c. and accom- 
modated with good entertainment for travellers. The town ſtands on a plain, but the 
church on a riſing ground. Here 1s a very great market for heifers, cows, calves, and 
ſheep, from the end of April to the beginning of July, on Tueſdays ; and the town 1s 
diſtant from London 175 miles. 

Tregaron, on the ſame river, formerly belonged to the Clements, an Engliſh family, 
then to the Wogans of Pembrokeſhire, afterwards to colonel Jones of Nateous 1n this ſhire, 
and ſince to William Powel, Eſq. It is a mayor-town, with a fine church, but remarkable 
for nothing elſe ; however it has a weekly-market, and is diſtant from London 171 milcs. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPTION. of 
CARDINAL WolstyYs COLLEGE, at 
FPS WW 10 , I SUFFOLK, 


PSWICH is an antient town, about a mile in length, but exceeding that 
menſuration in width, and forms a fort of creſcent on the banks of the 


Orwell. 


The famous Cardinal Wolſey, born in 1471, was the ſon of a butcher in 
this town; but it appears that his father was a perſon of property. He was 
ſent to Oxford ſo early as at fourteen years of age, where he was called the 
boy bachelor, when he took the degree of bachelor of arts in that univerſity. 
His patron was the marquis of Dorſet, after whoſe deceaſe he gained the ear 
of Sir John Nanſar, treaſurer of Calais, was employed to manage his affairs, 
and afterwards recommended to Henry VII. who then fat on the throne, and 
much admired his addreſs and the diſpatch he uſed, when ſent on an embaſly 
to the emperor. 


At the acceſſion of Henry VIII. he was ſtill a greater favourite: he fuc- 
ceeded cardinal Bambridge, as archbiſhop of Vork, in 1514. In the next year 
he himſelf became a cardinal, and was very ſoon after made lord high chan- 
cellor of England by the crown, and legate  /atere by the pope's commiſſion; 
but he wanted to be pope, and would moſt probably have ſucceeded but for 
the oppoſition of the emperor. At that time this prelate's revenues, by his 
offices and livings he held zu commendam, exceeded thoſe of the prinec he 
ſerved. He retained 800 followers, among whom were not only eſquires and 
knights, but alſo 10 barons of the realm. 


He was in the zenith of his proſperity, though nearer his fall than he 
imagined, when he conceived the deſign of erecting a college at the place of 
his nativity. 


He procured bulls for this purpoſe from the pope, by which he was enabled 
to ſuppreſs a priory of black canons, and had the King's patent for the ſite 
and eſtate ; while, for the farther endowment of his new college, he alſo 


obtained part of the yoſſethions of the monaſteries of Snape, Dondaſh, Wiked, 
47. Harkeſley, 


5 * 


CaRDbIN AL WolszVv's COLLEGE, at IPSWICH, in Surrork. 


Harkeſley, Tiptree, Romborough, Felixtow, Bromehill, Bliburgh, and Mont- 
joy. Great ſolemnity was uſed when the firſt ſtone of this ſtructure, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, was laid by the biſhop of Lincoln. We find, however, 
that this ſtone was recently diſcovered in two pieces, in a common wall in 
Woulfourm's-lane, and recognized by the Latin inſcription. The cardinal 
had ſcarcely completed this inſtitution, when the king's paſſion for Anne 
Bullen, and other circumſtances, wrought together to bring on his diſgrace. 
Diveſted of his employments, deſerted by all his ſervants, except Cromwel, 
ordered to retire to his archbiſhopric of York, and afterwards” arreſted on at- 
ticles of high treaſon exhibited againſt him, he fell ſick at Sheffield, and died 
at Leiceſter on the zoth of November, 1530. 


King Henry granted this building, after Wolſey's downfal, to Thomas 
Alverde, and it was obtained by Richard Percival and James Duffield, in the 
reign of king James the Firſt. The inſtitution was for a dean, 12 ſecular 
canons, eight choriſters, and as many clerks; and there was alſo a grammar- 
ſchool ; ſo that the eſtabliſhment might ſerve as a nurſery for Oxford. 


The gate, which is all that remains ſtanding of this edifice, is conſtrued of 
brick, with wreathed pinnacles and other fanciful ornaments, among which 
king Henry's arms appear on a ſtone tablet over the gateway. Though it 
appears that the cardinal thought this edifice © not inelegant,” there ſeems 
little proof of its elegance from the ſpecimen. But brick-work was juſt then 
coming into faſhion, and people not entirely ſatisfied with the Gothic or Sa- 
racen architecture, yet ſcarcely bold enough to adopt the Roman, were in- 
clined to follow their own particular taſte or rather whims in building. 


However, there is every reaſon to conclude that this was the principal gate 
of the college. | 
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FOUNTAINS ABBEY, in YoRKksniRe. 


— 8 


ESD is a conſiderable town in the Welt Riding of Yorkſhire; near which is Studley- 
park, the ſeat of Mr. Aiſlabie, and near the garden ſtand the remains of FouxTtaixs 
ABBEY; of the origin of which we have the following account : 

At York, the ee of Rievel, being much celebrated for the ſanctity and {tri 
diſcipline of the monks placed there, ſome of the religious of the Benedictine monaſtery of 
St. Mary's, together with Richard their prior, wiſhed their houſe might adopt the like rules 

and diſcipline. | 

This being oppoſed by their abbot Girald, a viſitation was ſolicited, but when archbiſhop 
Thurſtan came to St. Mary's, attended by many clergymen, tor that purpoſe, a tumult was 
the conſequence ; and the prelate laid the monaſtery under an interdict. But Richard, 
together with the ſub-prior, and 11 of the brethren, withdrew to Thurſtan's houſe, where 
they remained in a ſtate of ſeparation from the interdicted community, and, it is related; 
ſpent eleven weeks and five days moſtly in faſting and prayer. | 

The buſineſs of St. Mary's produced applications to the king and mutual accuſations, and 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, then the pope's legate in England, was acquainted by 
Thurſtan with all theſe proceedings; but we cannot find what was the determination, 
farther than that at the ſucceeding Chriſtmas the archbiſhop gave the ſeparatiſts a certain 
parcel of lands, about three miles north from Rippon, a ſpot repreſented as little better than 
a deſert, and the monks as being reduced to ſuch a ſtate that firſt a large elm, and then a 
few yew trees furniſhed, both by day and night, all their covering from the inclemency of 
the weather at that bleak feaſon. The place lay between two ſteep hills, and was lurrounded 
on all ſides with rocks and brambles. This ungrateful foil they endeavoured to clear and 
cultivate, though at the ſame time they were ſo much in want of food, that they were re- 
duced to the neceſſity, as their number. increaſed, of ſubſiſting on wild herbs, when the 
could find them, and ſometimes even on the leaves of trees. But, having adopted a plan; 
they appeared reſolved to proceed, and were much encouraged by St. Bernard, at Claraval, 
to whom they ſent a meſſenger, who allo brought with him one Geoffry, a monk, whom 
Bernard ſent to inſtruct them in the Ciſtertian e and who likewiſe cauſed them to 
build cottages for their cells and offices. | | 

Dr. Burton ſays of the yew trees aboye mentioned, That they were all growing, except 
the largeſt which had been blown down, and that they, were ot an amazing ſize, the trunk 
of one of them being 14 feet in circumference, about a yard from the ground. The hill's 
lide was covered with wood (ſays he) which is now almoſt all cut down, except theſe trees; 
ſo that it ſeems as if they were left ſtanding to perpetuate the memory of the monks habita- 
tion there, during the firſt winter of their reſidence.” | | 

Diſtreſſed as they were, theſe monks yet did works of charity; and it is particulatly re- 
lated of them, That one day, when the abbot had been out to beg, and yet all the common 
ſtock amounted only to two loaves and a halt of bread, a ſtranger aſking for a morſel at 
the door, the abbot ordered one of the loaves to be given him; ſaying that God would pro- 
vide for them, and the ſtory adds, that the good man's ſaving was verified, for foon 4 5 
wards earl Fitz John, owner of Scarborough, ſent them a cart load of bread: and they 
collected ſome little ſtore at harveſt time. Two years, however, were ſpent here in ſo great 
hardſhips, that the repetition of them had nearly overcome the conſtancy of the diſtreſſed 
brethren, and thrice they were about to quit the place. But about the end of that period, 
affairs began to take a different turn with them. Hugh, dean of York; a man of wealth; 
falling "ks ordered himſelf and all he was poſſeſſed of to be carried to the monaſtery of 
Fountains. Serlo and Toſti, two rich canons of York, devoted themſelves and all their 
2 to this monaſtery. Robert de Sartis and his wife, whoſe bodies were interred 

ere, bequeathed*to the community their town of Harlelhows, with the fields adjacent, and 
the foreſt of Warkeſall. The village of Caiton was given them by Setlo de Pembroke ; and 
the abbot beſides obtained the Grange of Aldeburgh. 1 

The foundations of the church were laid about the yeat 1204, and ſome pillars raiſed by the 
abbot John de Ebor, after the monaſtery and oratory had been almoſt deſtroyed by the ſoldiers 
m revenge fot the depoſition of William, archbiſhop of York, to whote dilgrace they judged 
the abbot of Fountains to be acceſſary. The work of the church was carried on by John de 
Fontibus, aſterwards biſhop of Ely, and finiſhed by John de Concia, his ſueceſſot, who 
placed nine altars in it, added a painted pavement, and a houſe for the entertainment of the 
poor, beſides a cloiſter and an infirmary. The building mult have been completed in about 
40 years, as this abbot died in 1245, being the 25th year of king Henry III. Beſides their 

land and other grants, the mom here enjoyed various exemptions, privileges and immunities. 
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It is remarkable that, notwithſtanding the liberal endowments theſe monks at length re— 
ceived, yet, through extravagance in building, or ſome want of economy, they were re— 
duced to poverty, and could not repair their Granges; and this ſituation of theirs, together 
with their ſufferings by the depredations the Scotch committed upon the borders, who 
burned their tenements and deſtroyed ſome of their culture, obtained them a remiſſion of 
taxes in king Edward the Second's reign, If we concerve with the compiler of the deſcrip- 
tions under the name of Grole (and, the authors from whence he has derived his information ) 
that, after all, the poverty of thele monks was chiefly owing to their own miſconduct, what 
a picture of them mult it exhibit, ſhewing how ealily they forgot the unavoidable toils and 
embarraſſments of their founders, when they could launch forth into unneceſlary expences, 
But this, indeed, was commonly enough the mode of proceeding adopted by thele commu- 
nities. At firſt they were poor and wiſhed to be conlidered ſo, attraéting peoples notice by 
that circumſtance by their taſting, devotion, and diſcipline; but when thele had produced 
the eflett of procuring them ample endowments, they built churches wich ſplendid altars ; 
they made their dwellings not only convenient but elegant, they fared ſumptuoully, and 
often became extravagant, vicious and diſſipated. Theſe matters were urged as charges 
againſt them in the reign of Henry VIII. and as they were generally found true (notwith— 
ſtanding ſome laudable exceptions) contributed perhaps more than all that monarch's power 
to bring about the diſſolution. 

The poverty of the monks of Fountains laſted not long: donations poured in upon them 
from many quarters, eſpecially from the great barons, ſome of whom were buried in their 
abbey : among theſe may be reckoned two chieftains of the Percies, a family that had been 
remarkable for endowing three monaſteries, and yet generoully contributed to others. Theſe 
were lord Richard Percy, diſtinguiſhed in the wars of the barons, and lord Henty his great 
nephew, who attended king Edward I. in his expedition to Scotland, and was made earl of 
Carrick and governor of Air and Galloway in that kingdom. It was to this family that the 
monks ſometimes applied for protection, which it appears they did to Henry Percy, the ſixth 
carl of Northumberland, from a letter which he wrote upon the ſubjett, addreſſed to Thomas 
Arundel, Eſq. one of Cardinal Wolſey's gentlemen of the privy chamber: therein the earl 
ſays he has received credible information that the abbot of Fountains did © not behave like 
a diſcreet father towards the ſaid convent and profits of the houle ; but, againſt the ſame, 
ſold and waſted the great part or all of their ſtore of cattle, as allo their woods in divers 
countries.” This man's life and converſation are likewiſe impeached, with a deſire to lay 
the complaint before Wolſey, then legate, and to ſolicit * if matter of deprivation might be 
found, to have the ſame in execution with a free election to be granted to the ſaid convent 
before proper commiſſioners,” for which it ſeems the community were willing to preſent 
the king with 500 marks, by way of acknowledgement. This letter was. moſt probably 
written about the year 1527: and the ſame year the monaſteries of Yorkſhire were viſited. 
It appears that the abbot at that time was one Thurſt, or Thirſk, of whom Layton writes 
in the following manner: | | | 

* Pleale your worſhip to underſtand that the abbot of Fountain hath greatly dilapidated 
his houſe, waſted the woods; notoriouſly keeping ſix whores; and ſix days before our com- 
ing, he committed a theſt and ſacrilege, confeſſing the ſame; for, at midnight, he cauſed his 
chaplain to ſteal the keys of the ſexton, and took out a jewel, a croſs of gold with ſtones : 
one Warren, a goldſmith, of the Chepe, was with him at the hour; and there they ſtole out 
a great emerald with a ruby. The ſaid Warren made the abbot believe the ruby was a garnet: 
and ſo for that he paid nothing, for the emerald but twenty pounds. He fold him allo plate 
without weight or ounces. 

From Richmont, Subſcribed, | 
* in Con. Ebor.' the 20th Jan. Your poor prieſt and faithful ſervant, 
N. EAYTON- 

This abbot (as well as ſome mo} was executed at Tyburn, upon an accuſation of being 
concerned in the inſurrection in Yorkſhire: ſome have been ſuppoſed to ſuffer on falſe charges. 
However, Burnet ſays © It was believed that moſt of the great abbots cheriſhed it;“ and 
there 13 little doubt but the character which Thurſt bore operated very much againſt him. 

The next and laſt abbot was Marmaduke Bradley, Suffragan biſhop of Hull: he ſurren- 
dered the convent on the 26th of November 1540, having, probably, been prepared for the 
occaſion. However that might be, he made a good bargain, for he obtained a penſion ol 
100]. per annum, which was no ſmall ſum at that period. And there allo remained in 
charge, in 1553, 571. 18. 8d. in annuities, beſides penſions of 61. 19s. 4d. to ſix monks, 
and to ten — The revenues of this houſe amounted to the ſum of 11251. 18s. 1d 
at the diſſolution. Sir Richard Greſham bought of the king the church bells, and the chict 

art of the eſtates, together with the ſite of this abbey, and of two. others. The former, 
with part of the lands, he diſpoſed of to Sir Stephen Proctor. He built Fountain's hall out 
of the ruins of this abbey. From him it deſcended to the family of the Meſſengers, and the 
abbey at length purchaſed, in order to be included as a ruin in the eſtate of Mr. Aiflabie ol 
Rippon, where the proſpect of it adds much to the beauties of Studley Park, which are 
deſervedly admired, | | 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DREI ION ot 


SE SEFULCHERES CHURCH. at 
NoRTHAMPTON. 


HE church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Northampton, 1s generally ſuppoled to have 
been built by the Knights 'Templars, on the model of that at Jeruſalem, 


The part ſuppoled to be imitative 1s round, and a nave iſſues from it. There 1s a 
periſtyle of eight pillars in that circular compartment, which are 13 feet eight inches high, 
and 12 feet three inches in circumlerence ; the capitals conliſting of two round fillets; the 
arches are plain and pointed: the ſpace from the wall to the pillars is eleven feet. 


To the above delcription we ſhall add ſome farther particulars, which are to be found in 
the Antiquities of Northampton : They are as follow : 


At the eaſt end of the church is a chancel, with a north and ſouth aiſle; to this you enter from 
the church by an aſcent of three ſteps. At the weſt end is a round, embattled tower, on which 


15 raiſed a pyramidal octagon ſpire ; and in the tower are fix bells. The length of the 
church and chancel 1s 97 feet {1x inches, the breadth of the chancel and aiſles 38. The 


diameter of the church and aiſles is 38 feet fix inches; and the compals of the circle of the 
eight pillars, forming the periſtyle under the cupola, meaſured outwards 112 feet eight 
inches. The tower is 16 feet ſix inches long, and eleven feet {ix inches broad; the [pire 
about one hundred and ſixteen feet high: on the ſouth ſide is a porch covered with late. 
The body of the church appears to have been built firſt, and the chancel and ſteeple added 
afterwards. This building, and four acres of land of his demeſnes, were given by Henry 
the Firſt, and confirmed by Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Hugh V ells, biſhop Of 
Lincoln, to the priory of St. Andrew in this town, which appears from Inguiphu to have 
ſubſiſted as early as 1076. The vicarage was ordained in the time of biſhop Wells aforeſaid, 
who filled the lee of Lincoln from 1209 to 1234. In 1254, the rectory was rated at twelve 
marks, but there is no mention of the vicarage. In 1535, the twelfth of king Henry VIII. 
it was valued at Gl. 128. the vicarage amounting to the clear yearly value only of 20l. 108. 10d. 
have been diſcharged by the governors of Queen Anne's ſociety, from the payment of firſt- 
fruits and tenths. 


After the diſſolution of religious houſes, the patronage appears to have continued in 
the crown, but about 1640 belonged to Sir John Lamb, who fold it to Peter Whalley, Eſq. 
from whom it came to his Grandſon, Nathaniel Whalley, clerk, who 1s the prelent patron. 
The great tythes, with thoſe of St. Giles's, are now in the hands of Pilkington, as 1m- 
propriator of both pariſhes. It 1s in the deanery of Northampton.” 


It has been conjettured by many that the round churches found in this country, were 
originally ſynagogues, and Fuller has aſcribed this building to the Jews that ſettled at 
Northampton. 


The town is neat, and was formerly walled round. It has ſent members to parliament 
ever ſince the reign of king Edw ard I. Some diſcontented ſcholars repairing hitlier from 
Oxford and Cambr idge, there was once the appearance of an univerſity at Northampton, 
till their ſociety was ſuppreſſed by a prohibition. This town had once leven churches within 
the walls and two without, of all which there are now only four remaining. 
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DESCRIPTION of 


ORFORD CASTLE, in SUFFOLK. 


HE town of Orford is ſituate in a valley 88 miles diſtant from London, and derives its 

name from the river Ore, and was once remarkable for a good harbour, but the ſea 
has, from time to time, ſo much withdrawn itſelf that the place is now of little account. It is, 
however, a corporation and manor, but no pariſh, the place of worſhip there being only a 
chapel of eaſe to Sudborne. 


The caſtle, which we are about to ſpeak of, appears originally to have been deſigned for 
the deſence of the harbour. There is no certain account of his name who cauſed this edifice 
to be erected ; but both by the materials and architecture it appears to have been of Norman 
conſtruction. From ſeveral circumſtances, it is pretty evident that the ſpot where the for- 
treſs now ſtands was once included in the town, and this edifice graced the centre. 


The keep, from whence we may beſt judge at preſent of the reſt of the caſtle, is a poly- 
gon, flanked by three ſquare towers at equal diſtances, each tower projecting twelve feet, 
and meaſuring twenty-two. Thele are embattled and command the polygon, which is go 
feet in height. Twenty feet is the thickneſs of the wall at its baſe: above are galleries with 
ſmall apartments. The building is encompaſſed with two circular ditches of 11x feet in breadth, 
one of 15 and the other 38 feet diſtant from the walls; but between theſe ditches there 
was a circular wall; and they had two bridges over them, the arches of which have been 
long ſtopped up. The edifice was four ſtories high, having one room on a floor, and the 
body of the place was hghted by two, the tower by five ranges of windows. There was an 
aſcent to the top by a ſpiral ſtair-caſe, part of which is ſtill remaining. 


There 1s a ſtrange ſtory related of a ſea monſter in human ſhape, that was caught in the 
reign of king Henry I. and preſented to the governor of Orford Caſtle, which had many of 
the actions of a rational being, but could not ſpeak. He lived ſome time on ſhore, till 
being weary of the change (as Hollingſhed tells us) he ſhipped off to ſea again, and was 
never heard of more. 


Huburt de Burgh was once governor of this caſtle. Philip Marmion commanded there 
in the 46th year of king Henry the IIId's reign, and the office was conferred on Hugh le 
Deſpenſer by the barons after they had made that prince their captive at the battle of Lewes, 


Ortgrd Caſtle muſt have been built, as we have obſerved, about the time of the conqueſt, 
or a little afterwards, as we find it mentioned that Henry de Valoines's immediate de. 
ſcendants (who came over with the Norman William) made this their place of reſidence. 
In Edward the IIId's time, Robert de Ufford, marrying into their family, obtained a grant 
for life, of the demeſne of the town and caſtle of Orford. In the fifth year of the reign of 
Richard the Second, William de Ufford died poſſeſſed of it, and left it as part of his wife 
label's former dowry. At length it deſcended to Devereux, then lord viſcount Hereford. 
And che right honourable the carl of Hereford, in the year 1754, purchaſed it of the 
vilcount's executors. It is more than probable that the remains of this caſtle would have 
been pulled down many years ſince, but it was found to be a ſea-mark ſo neceſſary for 
mariners, that a proper interference was made to prevent the meaſure, actually concerted, 
from being carried into execution. There is, however, beſides this incidental mark, a light- 
houle on a promontory here, called Orford-Neſs, to warn ſhips from falling in too clole 
with the ſhore; which by the retreat of the ſea, already mentioned, has become the more 
neceſſary. | 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 
O r 


The County of GLAMORGAN. 


LAMORGANSHIRE, which is ſituated partly in the dioceſe of Llandaff, and partly 

m that of St. David, and in the province of Canterbury, is bounded on the eaſt by 
Monmouthſhire, on the weſt by Caermarthenſhire, on the north by Brecknockſhire, and on 
the ſouth by the Briltol Channel. It is 48 miles in length, 27 in breadth, and is about 116 
in circumference. It contains 10 hundreds, nine market-towns, 118 pariſhes, and about 
10,000 houſes. This county 1s ſuppoſed, by ſome writers, to receive its name from a con- 
traction of the Welch words Gwlad Morgan, and to have been ſo called from a prince of 
that name, who ruled in this part of the country; while others derive it from the word Mor, 
which, in the Britiſh tongue, ſignifies the ſea, this being a maritime county. Neath, the 
moſt central town in the county, is ſituated 201 miles welt of London. 

The air in the ſouth part of this county, towards the tea, is temperate and healthful ; but 
the northern part, which is mountainous, is cold and piercing, full of thick woods, exceed- 
ing barren, and thin of inhabitants. "The mountains, however, feed large herds of cattle, 
and from them iſſue ſtreams which contribute greatly to the fertility of the other parts of 
the county. Between the mountains are beautitul vallies, which not only produce remark- 
able [weet graſs, but allo large crops of excellent corn. The mountains yield coals and 
lead ore; and the ſouth part is ſo fertile, pleaſant, and populous, that it is frequently called 
the Garden of Wales. There are many rivers in this county, the principal of which are, 
the Rhymny, the Taff, the Agmore, the Avon, the Neath, and the Tavey. The Rhymny 
riſes on the borders of Brecknockſhire, and running ſouth-ſouth-eaſt ſeparates this county 
from Monmouthlhire, and then falls into the mouth of the Severn, to the eaſt of Cardiff. 
The Taff has its ſource in Brecknockſhire, ſouth of Brecknock, and running ſouth-eaſt by 
Llandaff and Cardiff, falls into the mouth of the Severn, about a mile to the ſouth-weſt of 
the mouth of the Rhymny. The Agmore riles on the borders of Brecknockſhire, and taking 
its courſe to the ſouth, falls into the Briſtol Channel. The Avon rilcs a little to the ſouth- 
welt of the ſource of the Agmore, and after winding to the weſt, turns ſouth-eaſt, and falls 
into the Severn Sea at Aberavon. The Neath riſes in Brecknockſhire, and running ſouth— 
welt falls into the eaſt part of Swanley Bay. The Tavey riſes at the foot of the Black 
Mountain in Brecknockſhire, and running ſouth-weſt paſſes by Swanſea, and empties itſelf 
into Swanſea Bay. The leſs conſiderable rivers of this county are, the Elay, the Ewenny, 
the Hepſey, the Melta, the Trawgath, the Duliche, and the Turch. All thele rivers pro- 
duce abundance of excellent fiſh, particularly ſalmon, which is of infinite advantage in 
reducing the price of other proviſions. There is not any manufactory carried on in this 
county, the inhabitants of the interior parts living chiefly by huſbandry, and thoſe on the 
coaſt by trading to ſea. The people who live in the interior parts of the county, not having 
many opportunities of converſing with ſtrangers, are but little poliſhed in their manners; 
but thoſe who live towards the coaſt, whole commerce brings them acquainted with people 
of other parts, are both polite and hoſpitable. This county ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, one for the county, and one for the borough of Cardiff, or Caerdiff, which receives 
its name from its ſituation on the river Taff, = runs through it. It is a handſome, well 

built town, encloſed oy a ſtone wall, in which are four gates, and the beſt in South Wales. 
The houſes in general are uniform and handſome, and the ſtreets broad, open, and well 
paved. There is a good bridge over the river Taff, to which veſſels of {mall burthen can 
come up; and a commodious harbour, by which the inhabitants carry on a conſiderable 
trade to Briſtol and other places. The town conſiſts of two pariſhes, though at pre- 
ſent there is but one church; for the other, about a century ago, was undermined by the 
river, and the greateſt part of it fell down, ſince which it has not been rebuilt. But what 
principally engages the notice of a traveller is, its antient caſtle, which is a large, ſtrong, 
ſtately edifice ; and the conſtable of it is always the firſt magiſtrate of the town. This caſtle, 
together with the walls, was built by Roberts Fitz-Haimon, a Norman, about the year 
1100, who kept a garriſon in it, and lived with all the ſplendour of a petty ſovereign. It was 
here that Robert duke of Normandy, fon of William the Conqueror, was confined by order 
of his brother Henry I. The caſtle was taken by Maelgon and Rhys Gryg, with prince 
Llewellin's forces in 1131. It is now a lordſhip belonging to the right honourable the lord 

viſcount Windlor. The town is an antient corporation, under the government of a conſta- 

ble, two bailiffs, twelve aldermen, twelve capital burgeſſes, a ſlewäard, a town clerk, and 

other ofhcers. A court of record is held every. fortnight, of which the bailiffs, who are 
alſo juſtices of the peace, are the only judges; and the aſſizes for the county are always 
held here. In this town Robert, earl of Glouceſter, who died in 1147, founded a priary, 


which continued till the general diſſolution of religious houles : but not anv 1 2 
uilding 
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General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of GLAMORGAYN. 


building are now to be ſeen. There was alſo a convent of grey friars in the ſuburb called 
Crockerton, without the eaft gate of the town; and another for white friars without the 
north gate; but all the buildings have been long lince totally demoliſhed. Cardiff has two 
weekly markets held on Wedneldays and Saturdays, and is diſtant from London 165 miles. 
To the ſouth of Cardiff is a ſmall iſland called Scilly, about three miles to the welt of which 
is the iſland of Barry, ſo called from St. Baruch, who is ſaid to have been interred there. 

Llandaff is a very antient town, ſituated in a bottom on the banks of the river Taff. It is 
at preſent a poor CI place, though dignified with a biſhop's ſee, and adorned with a 
magnificent cathedral. It was made a. biſhop's ſee about the year 490, by Jubricus, who 
was ſucceeded by St. Tilliau, to whom the church is dedicated. Biſhop Urban, about the 
year 1120, rebuilt the church, with two towers at the welt end 89 feet high, of which that 
at the ſouth ſtil] remains, though two of its pinnacles were thrown down by the dreadful ſtorm 
that happened in the year 1703. The north tower was built in the reign of Henry VII. by 

aſper duke of Bedford; but the pinnacles and battlements were demoliſhed by the aforeſaid 
torm. The body of the church has been rebuilt ſince the beginning of the prelent century. 
It is in length from eaſt to welt 25g feet, from the door of the choir to the altar 75 feet, and to 
the chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, 65 feet. The breadth of the church, and the height of 
the inſide of the roof are equal, being both 65 feet, and the height from the floor to the 
compals work of the roof 54 feet. There are no crols aiſles in this cathedral, nor is there 
a ſteeple in the middle; but the choir is as neat as can be imagined. The cathedral is the 
only building in the town that merits particular notice. The houſes in general are very 
mean, and the place ſo poor, that it has not even a weekly market, It is diſtant from 
London 167 miles. 

Caerphilly is a very antient town, pleaſantly ſituated among hills on the banks of the river 
Rhymny. At preſent it is only remarkable for the remains ot a caſtle, which, for ſtrength 
and magnificence, exceeds all others, not only in Wales, but allo in England, that ol 
Waindlor excepted. 

Among the many ſtupendous pieces of which this building was compoled, is a large tower, 
nearly towards the eaſt end, which every moment threatens deſtruction to thoſe who pals it. 
Its height is not more than eighty feet, but from the top down almoſt to the middle runs a 
large fiſſure, by which the tower is divided into two ſeparate parts, ſo that each fide hangs 
over its bale in ſuch a manner that it is difficult to ſay, which is molt likely to fall firſt. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of the ingenious Mr. Wood of Bath, who lay on his back for leveral 
minutes to view this dreadful ruin, its lineal projection on the outer fide is not leſs than 
ten feet and a half. What renders it {till more remarkable is, that it has continued to project 
in this manner ie nany ages paſt; nor have we the leaſt account, eicher from hiſtory or 
tradition, how 1t 1ir{t happened. | | 

Belides this caſtle, the town does not contain any thing remarkable, the houſes being low 
and ill built. It has a weekly market on Thurſday ; and is diſtant from London 159 miles. 

To the north of Caerphilly ſtood Morlaſke Caſtle, from the preſent ruins of which it ap- 
pears to have been a place of conſiderable ſtrength. 

Cowbridge is pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Ewenny, over which there is a 
good ſtone bridge. It is a very neat town, the ſtreets being open and well paved, and the 
houſes in general uniformly built; but it does not contain any public ſtructures that merit 
particular deſcription. 

About hve miles ſouth- weſt of Cowbridge, near a place called Naſh Point, ſtands St. Donat's 
Caſtle, a very antient ſtructure, as appears from many Roman antiquities having been 
ſound near it. At what period this caſtle was built does not appear: the firſt time we find 
it mentioned in hiſtory is in the reign of William Rufus, when one of the Britiſh chiefs 
who polleſſed it was baſely betrayed by the Normans, who put him to death, and ſeized on 
nis © des It is ſituated on an eminence, from whence there is an extenſive proſpect, with 
gardens on the north and a fine park on the weſt. 

Between the rivers Agmore and Ewenny ſtood Coyty Caſtle, built by Robert Fitz-Haimon 
in the reign of William Rufus. Great part of the walls are ſtill ſtanding, from which it 
appears to have been originally a ſpacious and ſtrong lortrels. 

Neath is an antient town pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of a river of the ſame name, 
over which there is a handſome ſtone bridge. It was formerly of great repute, but is now 
much fallen to decay: however, it is {till populous, and the inhabitants carry on a good trade 
with Briſtol and other places. 

Swanſea is a large town, ſituated near the ſea, and has a good harbour, in which an hundred 
ſhips may ride with ſafety. The town is well built, and the inhabitants carry on a conſide— 
rable trade, particularly in coals, there being great quantities in the neighbourhood. 

Swanſea Caſtle was built by Henry Beaumont, earl of Warwick, about the year 1113; loon 
after which Grifhth ap Rhys ap Theodore, prince of South Wales, came before it, and de- 
ſtroyed great part of the out- buildings. Near Swanſea is a mineral ſpring, the water of which 
has been found very efficacious in removing fluxes and other diſorders occaſioned by weaknels. 

About five miles ſouth of Swanſea is Oyſter- mouth caſtle, pleaſantly ſituated on an mi- 
nence near the ſea, from whence there is a delightful proſpect. It was built by the earl ol 
Warwick, in the reign of Henry I. but after having deſcended to ſeveral families, it came at 
laſt to the Somerſets, and now belongs to the —4 of Beaufort. Great part of the walls 
are ſtill ſtanding, from which it appears to have been originally a place of great ſtrength. 
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HE Iriſh ſ-a, or rather a branch of it, viz. the greät æſtuary of the Dee, into which 

that river runs, waſhes this ſhire on the north; and it is bounded on the eaſt by Cheſ- 

hire, on the ſouth-eaſt by Shropitire, and on the ſouth and weſt by Denbighſhire ; which 
county leparates a [mall part oi rhntfiure from the reſt on the ſouth-eaſt-ſide. 


It is the leaſt of all the counties of Wales, being reckoned about thirty-three miles from 
north-weſt to ſouth-eatt ; but its breadth from north to ſouth not above eight. Mr. Tem- 
pleman indeed makes the length but twenty-three miles, and gives it an area of but 138 
ſquare miles. Others compute the circumference at forty miles, and the area at 160,000 
acres, containing hve hundreds, and twenty-eight pariſhes, in which are included one city, 
and one borough, three marker-towns, four caſtles, and two parks, about 8,000 houſes, 
and 32,000 inhabitants. The greateſt part of this county hes in the diocele of St. Aſaph, and 
the reſt belongs to that of Cheſter. 


The air is healthful in this county, as appears from the long lives of many of the in- 
habitants, though lomewhat colder than in others that are leſs expoſed to the north winds, 
and more ſheltered than mis is by the mountains. Here are ſome indeed, but they are 

entle hills in compariſon, and not near ſo many as in others, and they are interlaced with 
valleys that are fruitful both in corn (as wheat, barley, rye, and oats) and paſture, which 
feeds abundance of [mall cattle, from which they make plenty of butter and cheeſe. They 
have allo great ſtore of honey, whereof they make metheglin, which is much drank in this 
and ſome other Welch counties. It has plenty of pit-coals, but 1s very ſcanty in wood, 
and has not abundance of fruits. The ſea and its rivers, particularly the Clwyd, and the 
Dee, ſupply it with moſt kinds of fiſh and fowl in abundance ; and fome of its mountains are 
rich in lead- ore. Here are allo dug lome mill-ſtones. 


The rivers which it has peculiar to itlelf, are, the Wheeler, the Sevion, and the Alen. 
The Wheeler riles near King Offa's Dyke, in the centre of the county, and croſling that part 
ot Denbighthire, which ſlips into this county near Caerwis, falls into the Clwyd, a little to 
the eaſt of Muel y Gaer Hill Varis. Ihe Sevion riſes to the north of Caerwis, and run- 
ning weſt, foins the Clwyd below Rhudhlan-Caſtle. The Alen riſes in Denbighſhire, and 
enters this county near Mold, from whence it runs eaſt for molt part, till it falls into the 
Dee, near the town of Alen, which takes its name from this river. 


Camden ſays, that this part of Wales affording the moſt pleaſant proſpect, was called 
by the Britons, when reduced by the Enghſh, 77 Eng!, 1. e. Fair England. 


The earls of Cheſter being the firſt Normans that ſubdued it, we read therefore in an— 
tient records, that the county of Flint appertaineth to the dignity of the {word of Cheſter ; 
and the eldeſt ſons of the kings of England were formerly ſtyled earls of Cheſter and Flint, 
till king Edward I. wiſely took this and all the maritime parts of Wales into his own hands, 
diſtributing the inland counties to his nobles, in imitation of the policy of Auguſtus Czlar, 
who himleli undertook the charge of the outward and molt potent provinces, leaving the 
reſt to the care of his proconluls. 


This county ſends two members to Parliament, viz. the knight of the ſhire, and a burgels 
for the town, from whence it has its name, viz. the antient borough ol 


Flint. It is the ſhire town on the æſtuary of the Dee, where it has a ſmall harbour. It 
was incorporated with the title of mayor, bailiffs and burgeſſes. by King [.dward I who 
f1niſhed a caſtle here, which was begun by king Henry II. but it 15 now m runs. [ne mayor 
is ſtyled governor of the callle. This is the place where the aſſizes are held annually, and 
here is the county-jail. The town is diſtant ſrom London 19. mes. 
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General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of FLINT. 


The city of St. Aſaph is called in Britiſh Lhan Elwy ; becauſe ſituate at the conflux o. 
the river Elwy, with the Clwyd; and St. Aſaph by the Engliſh, from its patron Alap};, 
a moſt devout man, ſays Camden, and a favourite of Kentigern, biſhop of Glaſgow, who 
fleeing from Scotland, erected a biſhop's ſee here about the year 560, and at the ſame time 
inſtituted a monaſtery, wherein he placed 663 monks, whereof 300 (being illiterate) were 
appointed for the n the ſame number for employments within the monaſtery, and 
the reſt for divine ſervice, and all theſe he ſo diſtributed into convents, that ſome of them 
were continually at prayers; and of this monaſtery, when he returned to Scotland, he left 
the ſaid Aſaph governor. 


The biſhop of this dioceſe has no entire county under his juriſdiction, but parts of the 
counties of Flint, Denbigh, Montgomery, Merioneth, and Salop, of which the ecc:-liaſtical 
benefices (when this ſee was vacant) were in the diſpoſal of the archbiſhop of Canterbury in 
right of his ſee till the time of king Henry VIII. ſince which it has been a 1 of 
the crown. It has but one archdeaconry, viz. St. Aſaph, which 1s united to the biſhopric 
for the better ſupport of it. This town is not memorable for its newneſs, nor the church 
for its elegant ſtructure. It has a bridge over each of the rivers that meet here; but for the 
reſt it is a poor ill - built place, though it ſtands in the pleaſant and rich vale of Clwyd ; it 
has however a weekly market on Saturday, and is diſtant from London 212 miles. 


Holywell is a little town half a mile from Baſingwerk, ſo called from a ſpring, which, 
if we may believe the Popiſh legends, roſe there miraculouſly in memory of St. Winitred, a 
Chriſtian Virgin, that was raviſhed and beheaded here by a Pagan tyrant, a fable which has 
been ſuſficiently expoſed by the late Dr. Fleetwood, biſhop of Ely. 


A little brook runs out of this well with ſuch rapidity, that it immediately almoſt turns 
one mill, as it does three or four before it falls into the ſea. The Papiſts hewed a neat 
chapel out of the rock of free-ſtone over the well, and built a ſmall church, with St. Wini- 
tred's ſtory, and the romance of her pretended reſtoration to hte by St. Beuno, painted on 
the glaſs windows of the chancel. Many miraculous cures have been aſcribed by the Papiſts 
to theſe waters; yet Giraldus Cambrenſis, as ſuperſtitious as he was, takes no notice of 
theſe miracles in his itinerary through this country; ſo that the forgery is thought to be 
of a later date, and aſcribed by Dr. Powel to the monks of Baſingwerk, who would be 
ſure to magnify the virtues of this cold bath for their own advantage. It is ſuppoſed to 
come from a ſubterraneous rivulet that runs, as ſome think, through a mine of lead, or to- 
bacca-pipe clay, becaule after rain it appears muddy and bluiſh ; but others ſay, it comes 
from the bowels of a mountain of iron. Though this is no market-town, it is very populous, 
being of late years much increaſed in buildings. It is a pretty large, well-built village, 
in the middle of the grove between two hills. The bathing-well 1s floored with ſtone, 
ſurrounded with pillars, on which ſtands the chapel which was dedicated to St. Winifred, 
that is now turned into a Proteſtant ſchool ; but to ſupply the loſs of this chapel, the Roman- 
Catholics have erected others, with a prieſt to officiate almoſt in every inn for the devotion 
ot the Popiſh pilgrims that reſort hither. 


Caerwys is reckoned the chief market-town of the county, and ſtands pretty near the 
centre, betwixt St. Aſaph and Flint, not five miles from either. At this place was held the 
laſt ſeſſion of the poets, muſicians and bards, that fate by royal authority, the commiſſion 
being dated in the gth of queen Elizabeth, and directed to William Moſtyn, and others 


of the chief gentlemen of North-Wales, and importing that the ſaid William's anceſtors 


had the right of beſtowing the ſilver harp on the perſon whom the commiſſioners judged mol! 
worthy. This town has a weekly-market on Tueſday. 


In the townſhip of Leeſwood, in the pariſh of Mold, on the river Alen, on the ſinking ot 
new coal-pits, there have been found leaves of plants fo exactly delineated in a fort of black 
llate, fo that it is almoſt impoſſible for an artifl to repreſent thern ſo completely, unlels he 
take the impreſſion from the life in ſome fine paſte or clay. There was a caſtle in this parilt: 
which formerly belonged to the barons of Monthault. 


On the confines of this ſhire, and that of Denbigh, the Romans built at the very entrance 
of the vale of Clwyd, a ſmall city called Varis (which Antoninus places nineteen miles from 
Conovium) and now Bod Vari, i. e. the manſion of Varus. 


Rhudhlan-Caſtle, on the river Clwyd, was formerly a ſtately caſtle, and in the town 
was likewiſe on abbey and an hoſpital, which, though now ſo inconſiderable, yet in the reign 
of king Edward II. he and all his court kept their Chriſtmas here three ſeveral years. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCEKITF:1:10N-: of 


HALES OWEN ABBEY, m 
SHROPSHIRE. 


= Town of Hales-Owen properly belongs to the county of Salop, or 
Shropſhire, though ſeparated from it. The fituation is pleaſant, amidit 


ſurrounding hills, and the place 1s well inhabited. 


But Hales-Owen, in former times, was principally rendered remarkable by 


its fine abbey, repreſented in our Plate annexed, 


King John is recorded as having founded this abbey, though it was 


through the medium of Peter la Roche, or de Rupibus, then biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, to whom the manor of Hales and advowſon of the church were 


granted : and Tanner ſays, © It ſeems to have been begun and finiſhed at the 
charges of the crown, though the biſhop of Wincheſter had the patronage.” 
Henry HI. confirmed the grant to this biſhop ; and Roger, biſhop of Coventry, 
appropriated the church to this. abbey, after the death of its rector, under 
certain reſerves and ſtipulations. Godfrey, biſhop of Worceſter, in 1270, 
demanded of the abbot and canons here, to preſent him and his ſucceſſors, 
from time to time, a perſon to officiate as vicar in the pariſh of Hales-Owen, 


and who ſhould be obedient to the ſaid fee, with ſome ſuperadded conditions. 


John de Hampton gave the manor of Rowley, as did Joan de Botetourt, 
widow of John de Botetourt, and lady of Welye, the manor of Wervaley to 
this houſe, for the purpoſe of founding chauntries, praying for the fouls of 
theſe their benefactors, &c. after the manner of the age. And Wolſtan, biſhop 


57. of 


Deſcription of H A LES OWEN AB B E Y, in YoRKsSHIRE. 


of Worceſter, appropriated to it the church and abbey of Clent and Rowley, 


with certain ſpecified reſervations to the vicar. 


A governor of Bridgenorth caſtle, and favourite of Richard the IId. named 
Hugh Burnell, ordered by will that his body ſhould be here interred, near 
that of his wite Joyce, which was accordingly done under a tomb of alabaſter, 


that he had previouſly erected for that purpoſe. 


According to Dugdale, the revenues of this houſe amounted to 280], 13s. 2d. 
Speed ſays, only to 3371. 15s. 6d. The monaſtery was of the Premonſtraten- 
ſian order, and the priory of Dodford, in Worceſter, dedicated, as well as 
this, to the Virgin Mary, was annexed to it; the revenues of the latter amount- 


ing, or at leaſt being eſtimated, at only 71. per annum. The whole ſite of 


both and moſt of the lands were granted to Sir John Dudley, by king 
Henry VIII. The priory was afterwards ahenated to Sir John Fownes, 


Bart, 
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DESCRIIPTT1O0N-ef 


LUDLOW CASTLE, in ShROPSHIRE. 


THE town of Ludlow, in the county of Salop, was antiently called in the 
© *_ Britiſh or Welch language, Dinan and Lhyſtwaſoc, ſignifying the \ 
palace or ſeat of the prince: it is ſituate at the conflux of the Temde and 1. | 
Corve : and, as ſome modern writers have ſuggeſted, probably derived the N 61 


Welch name above-mentioned from its caſtle, It was originally altogether 


fortified with walls and towers, and had a handſome church for divine 
ſervice, We 
#:\ ann 
The fortreſs, the remains of which are repreſented in our Plate, belonged to 1 


the Prince of Wales, in right of his principality. The building was erected | 


by Roger de Montgomery, ſoon after the conqueſt; but king Henry I. ſeized 
it, becauſe that nobleman's ſon had taken part with his opponents. The eſtate 
was in poſſeſſion of the crown at the acceſſion of king Stephen, However, 19 
it was defended by Gervaſe Pagnel againſt that prince, who beſieged, and 
with difficulty took it. | 1 


e The country round this caſtle (ſays the author of The Tour through _ 


Great Britain) is exceeding pleaſant and fertile, and the foil is rich. It is 0 


built at the north-weſt angle of the town, upon a rock; commanding a de- | Wh | 
lightful proſpe& northward ; and, on the weſt, is ſhaded by a lofty hill, and kl 
waſhed by the river. The battlements are of great height and thickneſs, 1 Intl 
with towers at convenient diſtances. That half which is within the walls of 00 


the town, is ſecured by a deep ditch, the other is founded on a ſolid rock. 
A chapel here has abundance of coats of arms upon the pannels, as has the 
hall; together with firelocks, lances, and old armour.“ 


3 He 
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Deſcription of LUDLOW CASTLE, in 83 rorrhfnt. 


He adds, that none needs to wonder this manſion, once ſo worthy of a 
prince, 1s in what he calls“ the very perfection of decay, ſince it remains 
open to all comers and goers, and the materials are taken away by the neigh- 
bours, &c. at their pleaſure, It ſeems the ſword of ſtate, uſually carried 


before the prince of Wales there, was remaining very lately, 


This fortreſs, in the reign of Henry VI. belonged to Richard, duke of 
York, who levying men in an apparently hoſtile manner, pretended they were 
raiſed . for the public Weal of the Realm, ſubſcribed a feigned declaration 
of his allegiance here, and ſent apologies from hence to the tourt for his 
behaviour 3 notwithſtanding which, he and his adherents at length were 
declared traitors : the flames of civil war were Kindled, in which the duke 
loſt his life; but, after much bloodſhed and horrible devaſtations, his ſcn 
depoſed Henry, and being recogniſed under the title of Edward the IVth, 
reigned in his ſtead, who ſent the prince of Wales under proper tuition for a 
while, to keep his court here, in order, as we are told, to maintain the awe due 
to Juſtice by his preſence, and thereby to reſtrain the Welch and others from 
committing outrages. Prince Arthur lived in this caſtle in the reign of his 
father Henry VII. The bowels of the former were buried in a church in 


the town, and his heart taken up ſeveral years ſince, which was incloſed in a 


coftin of lead. 


The earl of Bridgewater and his family inhabited it in 1634, when Mil- 
ton's maſque, called Comus, was firſt performed there, his lordſhip's {ons 
and daughter being the principal performers in the piece. It was for ſome 
time held for king Charles I. during the civil wars, but on the gth of June, 
1746, was delivered up to the parliament. At preſent it belongs to the 
crown, and though it is fallen to ruin, we are informed there is a ſort of 


nominal governor for it regularly appointed. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


D-ESCAaEP ELON. of 


ARUNDEL CASTLE, in Susskx. 


HE town ol Arundel is ſituate in a valley on the banks of the river 


— 


Arun; and on the ſummit of the neighbouring hill are to be ſeen the 


0 


remains of the once famous Arundel-caſtle. This fortreſs ſcems to have 


been a place of as great ſtrength as any in the kingdom. The ſtcepneſs of 
the hill guards it from any approaches on the ſouth ; while the windows 


command a view of the valley. The citadel, which is flanked by a deep 


foſſe, ſtands on another ſmaller hill that overlooks the caſtle. 


This fortreſs is ſuppoſed to have been built in the time of the Saxons: 


we find, for a certainty, that it was conferred by William the Conqueror, 


on Roger de Montgomery, who repaired it, and being created earl of Arundel 
and Shrewſbury, took his title in the firſt inſtance from this place, which, 
however, though long enjoyed by his ſucceſſors, in proceſs of time was con- 


teſted. 


whereby it was declared that thoſe perſons who had been, or thould be poſ- 


This diſpute occaſioned an act to pals in the reign of Henry VI. 


ſeſſors of the caſtle, had thereby a ſufficient claim not only to the manors, &c. 


The 
whole fite at preſent belongs to the Howards, earls of Arundel and dukes 
of Norfolk. 


but alſo to the earldom (as being inſeparable) without other creation. 


This caſtle, like others, has not been without its ſieges. Being in the 
hands of the parliament, it was taken by lord Hopton, after having held 
out only three days againſt the royal forces, but was retaken by Sir William 


Waller; Chillingworth, a divine, acting as engineer on the occaſion. 


Many 


58. 


Deſcription of ARUNDEL CASTLE, in Svssex, 


Many parts of the antient building have been deſtroyed by the ravages of 
Time; but the gateway is tolerably perfect, and there are yet to be ſeen the 
remains of an elegant banquetting-hall. There is alſo a neat Roman chapel, 
with an altar-piece beautifully painted: there a prieſt attends duty, as there 
are numbers of catholics among the poorer fort of people in the neighbour- 


hood. The river abounds with fiſh, and is remarkable for producing the 


largeſt mullets in the kingdom, 


Arundel has a church, which is a large antient building, where once was 
a cell of Black Canons, ſubject to the monaſtery of Scez, in Normandy, and 
ſuppoſed to have been founded by Roger de Montgomery, earl of Arundel, 


already mentioned, in the reign of William the Conqueror. There is a 


wooden bridge here over the river Arun. 


RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Males, &c 


Der Ie N or 


HAS TINGS GAS I LE, in SussEx. 


HIS Caſtle ſtands on a rock, weſtward of the town of Haſtings, which 

was rendered famous for the bloody battle fought near it between 
Harold II. and William, duke of Normandy, which ended in the defeat 
and death of the former, when the latter (inforcing his previous claim from 
the Confeſſor, by a ſort of double right) received the crown of England, 
and he ſeemed well to keep in remembrance the ſpot where he gained ſuch 
an acquiſition, and its vicinity, It was here he muſtered his army before that 
deciſive action, and this town received a charter from the Conqueror. The 
place is ſaid to have been called Haſtings, after the name of a Daniſh pirate, 
who had often landed there, and uſed to build ſmall ſortreſſes where he came 
for the protection of bis booty: it is fituate in a valley cloſe to the ſea, and 
being one of the cinque ports had many privileges, which it ſtill poſſeſſes, 
though the town is by no means of ſuch conſequence as formerly, and the 
port has been much injured by inundations. 


The fortreſs, as far it was indebtcd to art, in its figure reſembled the two 
ſides of an oblique ſpherical triangle; but the baſe, or ſouth fide of the ne- 
ceſſary for completing that figure is formed by the perpendicular cliff which 
appears not to have had, as indeed it did not need, any other fortiſication. 
The eaſtern fide is a plain wall, meaſuring about 3co feet. The fide adjoin- 
ing, facing the north-weſt, is about 400 feet (the length of the rock:) and 
the whole area included is about an acre and one fifth, by the beſt calcula- 
tion. The gateway was on the north fide, by the northernmoſt angle ; there 
are the remains of a ſmall tower near it, incloſing a circular fight of ſtairs, and 
ruins of another tower farther to the weſt, and a ſally port. Here was alſo a 
ditch of about 100 feet broad, but which grew narrower as it approached the 
gate, where it ſeems to have ended. There was another ditch on the north- 
welt fide, bearing away northward, and loſing itſelf in the country, which 
left a ſpace between it and the wall, 180 feet broad in ſome places, 


We find that Haſtings and its dependences, in return for the privileges en- 
joyed, were obliged formerly on ſummons to provide 21 ſhips of war, ta 
remain at their expence 15 days in the king's ſervice, and might be detained 
as much longer as neceſſity required; the king then paying them, the maſter 
at the rate of 6d. and the mariners only 3d. a day. 


The earls of Ewe, in Normandy, deſcendants of a natural ſon of Richard, 
duke of Normandy, formerly poſſeſſed the caſtle and rape of Haſtings, which 
58. | 


Wend 


Deſcription of HASTINGS CASTLE, in Svusss x: 


went together. The firſt earl, Robert, to whom it was g1ven, was one of 
William the Firſt's counſellors, who left this honour to his ſon William, as 
did he to his ſon and heir Henry, who on levying the aid for marrying the 
daughter of king Henry II. proved that, in the reign preceding, his father 
was enſcoffed with 65 knights fees, and had 56 of them in the rape of Haſt- 
ings, for which he paid 4ol. He left only one daughter; ſhe married Ralph 
de Yeſſendon, and had a ſon by him named William, who forfeited his right 
to the crown, and king Henry III. gave it to prince Edward. 


We find Sir William Haſtings poſſeſſed of this honour in 1461, which was 
confirmed to him by king Edward IV. but by the attainder of lord Haſtings 
it was forfeited afterwards to king Richard the IIId. Henry VII. however, 
reſtored it to his ſon, and it was confirmed to him by patent in the ſucceed- 
ing reign. It was conveyed by the earl of Huntingdon, Edward, and George 
Haſtings; with the manors of Crowhurſt, Burwaſh, and Berelham, to 
Thomas Pelham, of Laughton, Eſq. James I. granted and confirmed the 
perpetuity in 1605, and ſo remained in the family, being bequeathed by the 
late duke of Newcaſtle to Thomas lord Pelham. 


It is proper here to notice, that within the walls of Haſtings caltle there 
was a Free Chapel, in which were a dean and ſeveral ſecular canons or pre- 
bendaries, and which was accounted not ſubject to epiſcopal viſitation. It 
appears alſo to have been a royal one; as John Redmond, though coming 
from Rome, would lay claim to a prebend there, was obliged to obtain 
licence and fafe conduct from king John, certifying that he came for no ill, 


and upon no other buſineſs. 


The right of viſitation depended on the king's writ; yet the biſhop of 
Chicheſter, in the reign of king Edward III. aſſum ed this right. —Precedents 
were ſought for; but none being found while the matter was yet depending, 
this biſhop turned out the dean, and put in a new one by his own authority, 
having excommunicated the keeper of Haſtings caſtle for a former refuſal of 
admiſſion, which was by the king's order ; who in conſequence ordered the 
conſtable of Dover caſtle to go to Haſtings to enquire into the matter, re- 
move the dean lately placed there, and put another in his ſtead, and certify 
him of his proceedings in this buſineſs next parliament. At the ſame time a 
writ was iſſued, ſummoning the archbiſhop to appear and anſwer for his con- 
tempt of the crown. It is to be regretted that we have no authentic informa- 
tion what was the reſult of this diſpute : but we find the chapel and its ap- 
pendages were under the biſhop of Chicheſter and the archdeacon, in the 
reign of Henry VI. ſo that it ſeems the royal authority in this particular, which 
ſome might, and have thought unqueſtionable, even in thoſe days, was at laſt 
cither forced, or politically diſpoſed, to give way to that of the church. 


The chapel] above mentioned was dedicated to the Virgin Mary; and its 
revenues, at the diſſolution, were valued at 61]. 13s. 5d. per annum, 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 
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V ON of 


St. MARY and ALL-SAINTS COLLEGE, 


MaipsroONE, 


in KENT. 


T Maidſtone, a pleaſant town in Kent, which derives its name from 
its ſituation on the river Medway, at a little diſtance from the pariſh- 
church, on the eaſtern banks of that river, is the college delineated in our 


Plate annexed. 


Though ſome have ſuppoſed this ſtructure to ſtand on the ſite of the hoſ- 
pital of St. Peter and St. Paul, Newton, the author of the Antiquities of 
Maidſtone, has contradicted this opinion, and amongſt other arguments has 
obſerved, that the founder not having obtained his grant till the laſt year of 
his life, it was not probable that he had time to pull down one edifice and to 


erect another in its place. 


The grant was to archbiſhop Canterbury, from king Richard the Second, 
in the 19th year of his reign, whereby that prince empowered him to convert 
the pariſh church of St. Mary, at Maidſtone, into a collegiate church, having 
one maſter, or warden, and as many chaplains and miniſters as he ſhould 


think fit. 
Sutton, Lullington and Farley; the archbiſhop of Canterbury alſo giving his 


Thereby they were endowed with the advowſon and patronage of 
conſent. The advowſon of Crundale and Wye, with the manors of Trem- 
worth and Fannes in the ſame pariſh, were alſo granted to the college in that 
reign. And king Henry IV. added other privileges. 

In order to ſupport his eſtabliſhment, Courtney procured a licence for col- 
le ging tour-pence in the pound out of all eccleſiaſtical preferments within his 


province. 


DescrreTION-of AEE=SATNFS-COLLEGE, MarDsToNe, in KEN. 


province. The biſhop of Lincoln; however, refuſed to let this take place within 
his dioceſe. | The conſequence was An appeal to to Rome; but the atchbiſhop 
died while the matter Was depending 
10 10 E 5 | 

Many parts of the building are yet ſanding (among which | is the entrance) 
from whence it ſeems to have been à well conſtructed edifice. It appears that 
this college was diffolved in 1538, and was granted t to Cobham by king Edward 
VI The church is a fe Gothic building, which it em the archbiſhop, 


who lies buried there, thoroughly repaired. 


One of the maſters here, william Grocyn, alſo lies buried at the ſtall end 
of the choir of the collegiate church. He was admitted in April 1506, was 
born at Briſtol, educated at Wykeham' 's ſchool, near Wincheſter, and after- 
wards became a fellow of New College, Oxford. He was an acquaintance of 
Eraſmus, and looked upon as one of the greateſt ſcholars of the age, The laſt 
maſter was John Leffe, Luffee, or Leys, who is mentioned in Wood's Faſti, 
Oxon, vol. 1. and had a penſion aſſigned him at the diſſolution, as had alſo no 
leſs than 12 other members of this college, the ſums allotted to theſe being 
from 6], 138. 8d. down to 11. 6s. 8d. probably according to their offices or 


ſeniority. 


Dugdale and Speed ſay the revenues here were eſtimated at 1 50l. 7s, Tod. 


but, according to Leland, they amounted to 2 12l. 58. 3d. per annum- 


— 


RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS. in England & Wales, &c. 
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SALTWOOD CASTLE, in Kent. 


„ Caſtle is ſituate at about the diſtance of a mile from Hithe, 

or Hythe, in Kent, and was given to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canter- 
bury, ſo early as the year 1036. Many writers ſuppoſed there was a fortreſs 
here when the Romans were in poſſeſſion of Britain, though it appears that 
the architecture of this caſtle is Norman. However, there is a paved way (as 
Dr. Plott has obſerved) which is made after the Roman manner, and carried, 


not only as far as the manſion, but a mile farther, quite up the hill. 


According to Kilburn's account, the caſtle was built by Uſk, the ſon of 
Hengiſt, king of Kent; but that ſeems a mere conjecture. Anchors have 
been dug up hereabout, which has occaſioned ſome to conclude that the ſea 
once came up hither, and perhaps formed a harbour in the neighbourhood. 
The outward wall had towers, battlements, and a deep ditch. The gate had 
two towers; and over it the arms of the founder. The inner work has a 
higher wall, with a broad embattled parapet. There is a court, which was 
intended for lodgings, but whatever apartments were therein, have been de- 
moliſhed. The floor of the ruinous chapel is ſtrongly vaulted ; and there is a 
well in the court, which ſeems to have been of Roman original, Henry of 
Eſſex, ſome time lord warden of the ports, once held it. But, being accuſed 
of treaſon in Henry II's reign, by Robert de Montfort, and demanding the 
combat, according to the abſurd cuſtom of thoſe times, to prove his innocence, 
the ſuperior ſtrength or ſkill of his advcrſary prevailing, the accuſed was 
overthrown and left for dead on the ſpot. This being then looked on as a full 
proof of the guilt of the vanquiſhed, whoſe eſtates were forfeited to the crown, 
and his life (if he were not ſlain outright) at the king's diſpoſal; Henry II. 
conſequently ſeized on the caſtle, which was then denominated an honour. But 
in the reign of king John, it was given, or rather reſtored, to the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, and was kept long after by his ſucceſſors in the archiepiſcopal 


21. ſee. 
8 


— — 
— — — 


— —— —2— 
— . 


SAL TWOOoD CASTE EF, d rr. 


ſee. Courtney, in particular, during the reign of king Richard II. built much 
here, and it was incloſed with a park, probably by that prelate. But Thomas 
Cranmer exchanged it with king Henry VIII. for other lands and demeſnes. 
In the firſt year of Edward VI. this Honour was granted to John earl of War- 
wick, and his wife; but reverting to the crown, the ſame prince granted it af- 
terwards to Edward, lord Clinton, to whom he confirmed it in the laſt year 
of his reign. Saltwood, however, was ſoon after ſold to a perſon of the name 
of Knatchbull, and by him again to one Criſp, who diſpoſed of it to another 
Knatchbull, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Thus it paſſed through ſeveral 
hands, till it came to Sir Philip Boteler, who ſold it with the Grange Farm to 
Brooke Bridges, Eſq. Sir Brooke Bridges, bart. has ſince become the proprie- 


tor- An earthquake threw down part of this building, in 1380. 


It is related of archbiſhop Courtney, that while he held the poſſeſſion of 
this caſtle and manor, ſome country people having oftended him by bringing 
ſtraw in a flovenly manner, in ſacks inſtead of carting it, that proud prelate 
ſent for them to Saltwood, and after reproving them for their diſreſpectful (or 
perhaps rather negligent) behaviour, he obliged them to ſwear obedience to his 
injunctions, This being done, he commanded them all to march in ſolemn 
proceſſion, with their heads and legs bare, each carrying a ſack of ſtraw, which 
might appear at the mouth of the ſack, but not fo as to be ſcattered, by way 
of penance for the crime they had committed againſt his high dignity. Thus 
did the archbiſhop think proper to ſet an example to his flock of the meek- 
neſs and diſpoſition to forgive offences ſo ſtrongly enforced by that religion, 


which he was bound to inculcate. 


If ever there was a Roman fort on this ſite, which is not improbable, it 
was molt likely to have been built for the defence of Hithe, when it firſt be- 
came a port; at preſent the entrance is ſo choked up with ſand-banks, that it 


ſcarcely merits that appellation. 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, Gs. 


DESCRIPTION of 
LONDON, BLACK-FRIARS, and 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGES. 


LONDON BRITD-vSE 


PPEARS to have been built at the latter end of the tenth, or the beginning of the 
eleventh century. According to the account of the ancient wooden bridge, as de- 
livered by the laſt prior of St. Mary Overy's, it was eretted by the religious of that houſe, 
who once uſed to receive the proſit of the ferry there eſtabliſhed. But ſome doubting the abi- 
lity of a ſmall convent to build and ſupport ſuch a work, have ſuppoſed that the monks had 
no farther ſhare in it than giving up the profits of the ferry. However that be, the bridge 
was burnt down in 1136, and this, together with the frequent repairs of which it ſtood in 
need, occaſioned a reſolution to be formed for conſtructing it of ſtone, which was com- 
pleted in 1209, by the aid of a tax upon wool ; and a vulgar notion from thence aroſe, 
that the foundation, which in reality is of ſtrong piles, reſted upon wool-packs. It took 
up thirty-three years in building; and the maſter maſon, at his own expence, conſtructed 
and endowed a chapel, which he dedicated to St. Thomas, on the eaſt fide of the ninth 
pier, from the north end, which was ſixty-five leet long, twenty and an half broad, and 
fourteen feet in height, having two entrances, one from the river, and the other by wind- 
ing ſtairs trom the ſtreet above. 


But being built over with houles, a fire that happened about four years afterwards in 
Southwark, caught thoſe buildings; both ends were in a blaze at once, and, it is faid, 
above two thouſand perſons periſhed, ſome in the flames, and ſome in the river beneath. 
The Bridge-keeper now obtained authority from the king to receive the general charity of his 
ſubjects, and likewiſe recommended to the clergy to contribute towards its repairs, which 
not proving ſufficient, every horſeman and foot paſſenger paid toll that carried any mer. 
chandiſe over the bridge. While this was going forward, five arches fell down, being 
deſtroyed by the ice and floods, after a great froſt. The draw-bridge, however, 
which at firſt had a tower on the north ſide, was begun in 1426. Ten years afterwards, 
two of the arches at the ſouth end, and allo the bridge-gate fell down, and the ruins re- 
maining, one of the locks, or paſſages for water, was thereby almoſt rendered uſclels . 
from whence 1t got the name of the rock lock, and was miſtaken for a natural rock by 
many of the citizens. From that period the building made but a {low progreſs. But in 
the time of Stow, it was finiſhed, and fully built over, except at three intervals, which 
were left open on purpole, both to the eaſt and weſt, to afford a proſpect of the Thames, 
which was every where elſe obſtructed by irregular houfes, frequently joined by arches 
ſrom one fide of the way to the other, and alſo projecting backward over the river, ſo as 
to hide the arches by their under-propping timbers, and leaned in ſuch a manner, as 


was at once both frightful and diſguſting. Theſe houſes were about twenty-ſix feet and 
halt 
30. 
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ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, Ke. 


half deep, the ſtreet only twenty feet broad, and continual accidents happened, by means 
of carriages, to the foot paſſengers. 


On the 13th of February, 1632, theſe buildings were moſtly conſumed in eighteen 
hours, by a fire that broke out at a needle-maker's on the bridge, which had ſcarcely 
recovered from this devaſtation, when its houſes ſhared the general fate in the great 


conflagration of 1666. 


- Even the ſtone work, conſiſting of nineteen unequal and uncouth arches, was then much 
damaged. Yet that injury was no ſooner repaired, than the bridge was again built upon 
according to the old plan, and remained in that ſtate, till after many methods had been 
ſuggeſted, and ſome in vain attempted, to render it more convenient ; an expedient was 
reſolved on in 1756, which it was wonderful had not been hit upon ſooner ; namely, to 
apply to parliament for leave to pull down the houſes on the bridge, never more to be re— 
built, and to do whatever was neceſſary, either above or below, for the ſafety of paſſengers, 
the beauty of the ſtructure, and the improvement of the navigation, 


Leave being granted, a temporary wooden bridge was crected. This was deſtroyed by 
fire, whether through accident or deſign remains unknown. But that misfortune was ſur— 
mounted, by a ſtage being erected over the old {lrutture for immediate paſſage in a fort- 
night's time. Afterwards another temporary fabric was conftrutted ; and at length, the old 
bridge being altered as much as poſſible in conformity to that of Weſtminſter, took the ap- 
pearance repreſented in our ſecond view of it, which it will retain, till at ſome auſpi- 
cious period, an entire new one ſhall be erected in its ſtead. Some have ſuppoſed that 
the courſe of the Thames was turned into a large canal, beginning at Batterſea, and return- 
ing to the bed of the river at Rotherhithe, in order to build London Bridge, the expence of 
which undertaking would have been equal to that of three bridges; but on examining 
the piers, &c. at low water, it has been abundantly proved that no ſuch proceeding was 


necellary. . 


At the north end, under the firſt five arches, are the water-works; the proprietors of 
which are called the Company of the London Bridge Water-Works. We cannot diſ- 
miſs this article without taking notice that the paſſage to the bridge was widened when it 
was repaired, and likewiſe, to the aſtoniſhment of many, a way tor foot paſſengers opened 
through the lower part of the lofty tower of St. Magnus's church, without damaging, or 
even endangering that building. In the mean time the ſo much dreaded fall of water has 
been much leſſened, though not removed, by throwing the two central 'arches into one 
below. The bridge at night is properly watched and enlightened. This ſtructure being 
meaſured, was found to be forty-three feet ſeven inches in height, and nine hundred 
and fifteen feet in length, from 1ts northern to the ſouthern extremity. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


HERE this noble bridge now ſtands was once the horle ferry of Weſtminſter, which 

was much frequented ; but the many unavoidable inconveniencies and accidents, 

occaſioned by the multitude of carriages paſſing at all times and ſeaſons, ſuggeſted to the 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, and many noblemen and gentlemen, an idea of the great pro- 
priety, and, indeed, the neceſſity of a bridge in ſuch an eligible ſituation, 


Rational as the deſign was, it met with oppoſition, when it was firſt broached ; but, at 
length, an act of parliament was obtained for this ſalutary purpole, 
The 


DrscRiPTION of LONDON, BLACK-FRIARS, and WESTMINSTER BRIDGES, 


The ballaſt-men of Trinity-houſe were then employed to open a ſpace five feet below the 
river's bed, for the foundation of the firſt pier of the intended bridge. A ſtrong caſe of oak 
was alſo prepared according to the dimenſions of the pier. This was ſtrengthened with 
large beams, and being made water-proof, was ſecured within the piles, and the earl of 
Pembroke, on the 29th of January 1738-9, in this wooden caſe laid the firſt ſtone of the 
ſtructure, but the firſt pile was driven on the 13th of September, 1738. The caſe of 
boards was above the high water-mark ; but ſunk gradually by the vaſt weight of ſtone it 
accumulated as the work went on, while the men, ſecured by the caſſoon, proceeded in 
the ſame manner as if they had been on dry ground, when they were many feet below the 
ſurface of the water. The weſtern pier firſt, and afterwards all the reſt, were thus 


formed; when finiſhed, the planks on the ſides being taken away, the ſtone work re- 
mained entire. 


The diſtance allowed for the courſe of the water through the arches is here four times 
as much as at London bridge, by which circumſtance alone, all danger or inconvenience 
from a fall like that at the former, was conſequently avoided. The piers, fourteen in 
number, have thirteen large iemicircular arches, beſides a ſmall one at each end; {eventy 
feet is the length of every pier, and the centre arch is ſeventy-ſix feet wide, the others 
gradually decreaſing in width four feet on either fide. Each of the piers is four feet wider 
at the foundation than at the top, and reſts upon a bed of timber about eighty feet long, 
and twenty-eight feet wide, and twelve in thickneſs. It has been {aid, by ſome, that there 
was uſed in this bridge, three times as much ſolid {tone (of four different forts) as was em- 
ployed in building St. Paul's cathedral. Forty thouſand pounds worth of materials are 
ſuppoſed to lie under water, and the piers are no where filled up after the ancient manner 
with chalks, flints, &c. but are conſtructed of blocks of ſtone and ſolid maſonry through- 
out. All the ſtones are ſet in, and their joints fitted with a cement called Dutch terrace. 


The aſcent is eaſy, and on each ſide there is a commodious footway for paſſengers, ſeven 
feet wide, paved with moor ſtone, raiſed a little above the road, which is thirty feet in 
width. The bridge is at once ſecured and ornamented by a lofty balluſtrade. There are 
receſſes on every pier, twelve of which are covered, (four in the middle, and four at each 
end) and thus the ſuperſtructure is equally convenient and magnificent. 


Notwithſtanding all the care taken in conſtructing the piers, one of them began to fink, 
and having damaged an arch it was pulled down, by order of the commiſſioners, and the 
baſe of the pier to be loaded with twelve thouſand ton of cannon, and leaden weight, ſo as 
to force it to ſettle, after which that part was rebuilt, and never gave tokens of ſinking 
again, 


774 * . . ” * 9 PIP 520 1 * A 
Che length of Weſtminſter bridge is 1229 fect, from Wharf to Wharf: It was eleven 
bs . * . . e _ = Wa by 
years and nine months building, and was opened about midnight, on the 17th © 
. . . * 3 oy # ©, A. 
November, 1730. The charge of conſtructing it amounted from firſt to laſt to „389.500. 
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perly relieving each other till the morning. The whole ſtructure is finiſhed in a high de 


gree of perfection. 


, 


BRIDGE being deemed neceſſary ſomewhere about the mid-way between thoſe of 
London and Weſtminſter, ſuch a plan was ſuggeſted to the city, which, at firſt, met 
with no ſmall oppoſition; but the motion was at length carried in common=-council to ap- 


ply for an act of parliament for that purpoſe. This being obtained, the place fixed on was 


at 
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ANTIOUITIES of ENGLAND and WALES, &. 


at the end of Fleet-ditch, when proper meaſures for arching over which were taken, an 
other neceſlary clearances made, fo that all was in readineſs for beginning the work on the 
laſt day of October, 1760. Mr. Pitt then (whole bridge this has been called) going in pro- 
ceſſion with Thomas Croſby, eſq; lord mayor, and many aldermen and commoners, laid 
the firſt ſtone of this ſtructure, under which were placed ſeveral gold, ſilver, and copper 
coins of king George III. together with an inſcription on a plate of pure tin, in the Latin 
language, in which the name of Mr, Mylne, che architect, was remembered. 


This bridge reſts on nine elliptical arches. From Wharf to wharf its length is 993 leet, 
and 100 feet is the width of the central arch. Beſides the convenience of the foot pave- 
ment, there is a receſs on each pier, which is ſupported by two columns of the Ionic order; 
and there are two flights of ſtone ſteps at each end, defended by iron rails. The bal- 
luſtrades, like all the work at the top, ſeem formed for ornament and light appearance; but 
it has been juſtly remarked of theſe, that the height of them is ſo ſtrangely pitched on, as 
almoſt to preclude all, but the very tall, who can look over, or the very ſhort, who can 
direct their ſight between them, from the proſpett of the river as they paſs the bridge. 


For the erecting and ſupport of this bridge, a toll was eſtabliſhed not only on horſes and 
carriages, but alſo on perſons paſſing over on foot; the latter of which, however, is now 
taken off, and the toll-houſes for the collection of the rates removed from the ſouth end of 
the bridge. In effect, theſe temporary buildings were deſtroyed by the populace, a day or 
two before the bridge was declared free for foot paſſengers. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


O:'F 


The County of BUCKS. 


DE ARID has Oxſordſhire on the weſt, Northamptonſhire on the north, 
Berkſhire on the ſouth, from which it is parted by the Thames, and Bedfordſhire, Hert- 
fordſhire and Middleſex on the caſt; is 39 computed miles long, 18 broad, and about 138 
in circumlerence. It is divided into eight hundreds, contains 441,000 acres, 185 pariſhes, 
15 market towns, about 18,390 houſes, and 111,394 inhabitants, and ſends 14 members to 
parliament. It conſiſts of two parts; that towards the ſouth and caſt, which riſes into hills 
well cloathed with woods, 1s called the Chiltern; the other lying northwards, being plain, 1s 
ſtiled the Vale, or Vale of Aileſbury ; and this part is the moſt fruitful for tillage and paſture, 
feeding infinite numbers of ſheep and other cattle. The market towns are, 


1. Oulney, on the Ouſe, in the northern extremity of the county, a pretty good town, 
whole inhabitants have no inconſiderable trade in bone-lace. The market is on Mondays, 
and the place is remarkable for ts church, with a beautiful ſpire-ſteeple, the only one 
(except that of Hanſlap) in the whole county. 


2. Newport-Pagnel, about four miles ſouth of Oulney. It has two bridges over a branch 
of the Oule, a good market on Saturdays, and is of chief note for the bone-lace made here. 


3. Stony-Stratford, five miles ſouth welt of Newport-Pagnel, on the ſouth bank of the Ouſe, 
over which it has a ſtone bridge, where the ford formerly was: it has its name from the 
ſaid for, from its being ſeated on Watling-Street, a military Roman way, and from the 
buildings being of freeſtone. *T1s a pretty large town, with two pariſh churches, which no 
other in the county can boaſt of, and has a very good market for corn, fleſh, and ſome fiſh 
on Fridays. 


4. Buckingham, about five miles ſouth-weſt of Stony-Stratford, fruitfully ſeated in a low 
gronnd, and on the banks of the Ouſe, which almoſt ſurrounds it, over which it has three 
itone bridges, one leading eaſtward, another ſouthward, and the third weſtward. The town 
is handſome, well frequented and inhabited, and has a very good market on Saturdays. 
It is governed by a bailift, 12 principal burgeſſes, a fteward, &c. and ſends two members 
to parhament. The town-hall is ſeated in the north part of the town, and the church in 
the ſouth. 


5. Winſlow, about four miles ſouth-eaſt from Buckingham, ſeated in a good foil, where 
there is plenty of wood: market on Thurſdays, well furniſhed with corn and proviſions. 


7 


6. Aileſbury, ſeven miles ſouth eaſt of Winſlow, a handſome and well inhabited borough- 
town, which has a well frequented market on Saturdays. In the midſt of the town is ſeated a 
handſome ſhire-hall, where the aſſizes were uſually kept, as being the moſt commodious 
place in the county; but now the ſummer aſſizes are fixed at Buckingham. The chief 
officer here is a conſtable, put in by the lord of the manor, or cholen by the inhabitants and 
confirmed by him. The two members of parliament are choſen by the inhabitants paving 
ſcot and lot, and returned by the conſtable. Winchendon, three miles welt, is a noble ſeat, 
with fine gardens, and the beſt orangery in England, which belonged to the dukes of 
Wharton ; and Hamden, ſix miles ſouth, is famous for being the ſear of that moſt antient 


and honourable family of the Hamdens. 
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General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of BUCKS. 


7. Ivingo, fix miles eaſt of Aileſbury, a Iman town among Woods, with a market on 
Fridays. | 


8. Wendover, three miles ſouth eaſt of Aileſbury, at the entrance of the Vale, with plea- 
ſant hills on each fide. It has a market on Thurſdays, not very conſiderable, and ſends 
two members to parliament, choſen by the inhabitants pay ing {cot and lot, and returned by 
the conſtables, 


9. Riſborough, a little ſouth-weſt of Wendover, an indifferent town, ſeated on the hills, 
with a ſmall market on Saturdays, 


10. Cheſham, fix miles ſouth-eaſt of Riſborough, has a ſmall market on Wedneſdavs. 


11. Amerſham, or Agmondeſham, two miles ſouth of Cheſham, has ſeveral good build- 
ings, a handſome town-hall, and a ſmall market on Tueſdays; and, though no corporation, 
ſends two members to parliament, choſen by the inhabitants who pay ſcot and lot, and 
returned by the conſtables, Here is a tree-{chool. 


12. High Wickham, or Wicomb, or Chipping-Wicomb, five miles ſouth-weſt of Amer- 
ſham, for its largeneſs and handſome buildings not interior to any in the county. It has a 
plentiful market on Fridays, is governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, a town clerk 
and two bailiffs, and ſends two members to parliament. 


13. Marlow, or Great-Marlow, three miles ſouth of Wicomb, a pretty large town plea- 
ſantly ſituate on the banks of the Thames, over which it has a bridge, which leads into 
Berkſhire. Tis a borough town, and ſends two members to parliament. Its market is on 


Saturdays. 


14. Beaconheld, or Beaconsfield, north-eaſt of Marlow, on a high hill, has a ſmall 
market on Thurſdays, and ſeveral large inns, being a great thoroughfare from London 
to Oxford, &c. 


15. Colebrook, or Colnbrook, on the river Coln, within a few miles of Windſor in Berk- 
ſhire. Tis but ſmall, and its market on Wedneſdays not conſiderable ; yet being ſeated on 
the weſtern road from London to Reading, &c. 1s of ſome account, ind has ſeveral good 
inns. In the neighbourhood of theſe parts is Datchet, a ſmall village famous for horſe- races, 
where a bridge was built by queen Anne, for the conveniency of ſuch as go to and come 
from Windlor: and Eaton, famous for its ſeminary of learning, founded by Henry VI. 
called Eaton-College; where there is a good bridge over the Thames, leading to Windlor, 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


F 


The County Of CAM BRIDGE. 


(eng eras has Suffolk and part of Norfolk on the caſt, Huntingtonſhire and 
part of Northamptonſhire and Bedfordſhire on the weſt, Lincolnſhire and part of 
Norfolk on the north, and Hertfordſhire and Eſſex on the ſouth. It is in length from north 
to ſouth about 35 miles, 20 in breadth from eaſt to welt, and about 130 in circumference, 
It contains about 570,000 acres, is divided into 17 hundreds, has fix rivers, ſeven bridges, 
and five parks, nine market-towns, and 163 pariſhes, and ſends ſix members to parliament, 
viz. two for the county, two for the univerſity, and two for the town of Cambridge. This 
county lies in the dioceſe of Ely, and is divided into two parts, the ſouthern and northern. 
The former is achampain, open country, furniſhed with fine meadows and paſtures, and 
bearing excellent corn, particularly barley, ot which they make abundance of malt. Here 
is allo a great deal of ſaffron, the deareſt commodity produced in England. The northern 
part, called the Iſle of Ely, is fenny, and neither ſo pleaſant nor wholeſome as the ſouthern 
part, yet has rich paſtures, which feed abundance of cattle, and plenty of fiſh and wild-fowl. 
The ſoil is reckoned good or bad on the extreams, but has been improved of late by draining 
the fens, and planting cinquefoil, which has brought ſome lands from 38. to gos. an acre. 
The market towns are, 


1, Cambridge, the capital of the county, on the river Cam, 44 computed and 52 meaſured 
miles north from London. It is very antient, was incorporated by Henry I. and the charter 
confirmed by king John. Its markets are on Wedneſdays aud Saturdays, the latter the 
chief, which is very great. It has 14 pariſh churches, beſides 12 colleges and four halls, 
which compoſe the univerſity, one of the moſt famous in the world. The town is governed 
by a mayor, high-ſteward, a recorder, 12 aldermen, 24 common-council men, a town-clerk, 
and other inferior officers : but the mayor, at his entering upon his office, 1s obliged to 
ſwear he will maintain the privileges, cuſtoms, and liberties of the univerſity. On the weſt 
fide of the town, the Cam forms ſeveral little iſlands, and turning eaſtward, divides it into 
two unequal parts, which are joined together by a large wooden bridge, a little beyond 
which are the remains of an old ſtrong caſtle, eſpecially the Gate-houſe, which ſerves for 
the county goal, | 


2. Ely, about 14 miles north of Cambridge, an antient town, and chiet of the fenny 
country, called the Iſle of Ely. It was made a biſhop's fee by Henry I. in 1109, and the 
biſhops were Counts Palatine till Henry VIII time, and ſtill enjoy ſome peculiar privileges, 
particularly that of appointing the chief juſtice of the Iſle of Ely. The town is pretty large, 
but not populous nor beautiful: it ſtands on a riſing ground in a fort of an iſland, but is 
unhealthful becauſe of the fens. The cathedral and biſhop's palace are its chiet ornaments, 
Its market 1s on Saturdays. ; 


3. Merih, or Merche, 13 miles north-weſt of Ely, a mean town, but has a market on 


Friday. 


4. Wiſbich, about the ſame diſtance north caſt from Merſh, ſituate in the utmoſt northern 
border of the Ille of Ely, and is the beſt trading town in the whole Ille, having the conve- 
nience of water carriage to London, whither it ſends yearly 52,500 quarters of oats, 1000 


tons of oil, and about 8000 firkins of butter, and furniſhes the Ille and moſt of the county 
with 
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General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of CAMBRIDGE. 


with commodities from London, In the 19th century this town was deſtroyed by a violent 
inundation of the fea, The preſent town 1s well built, has a caſtle, which ferves for a priſon, 
a good town-hall, and a plentiful market on Saturdays. 


5. Soham, four miles ſouth-eaſt from Ely, has alſo a weekly market. 


6. Caxton, about 12 miles ſouth-weſt of Cambridge, a ſmall town, whoſe market is on 
Tueſdays. It is the ſtage betwixt Royſton and Huntington. William Caxton, the firſt 
printer in England, was born here, and died in 1489. 


7. Linton, about 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of Cambridge, has a ſinall market on Thurſdays. 


Beſides theſe, 8. Thorney, and 9. Chartres, are market-towns. 


Not far from Cambridge, ſouthwards, are Gogmagog hills, which are of a great eminence, 
and retain yet the marks of a Roman or Daniſh ſtation, where on the top thereof 1s to be 
ſeen a rampire ſtrengthened with a treble trench, and was held to be a place in a manner 
impregnable. Others think it was rather a Britiſh work. A Roman highway runs near the 
camp from the hill ſouthwards, where ſome Roman coins have been dug up. This camp 
ſeems to have been the place called Vandelberia by Gervaſe of Tilbury, but now Wan- 


dleſbury. 


We ſhall conclude this ſhire with ſome farther account of the fens in the upper or northern 
parts of it. In Camden's time they were divided into iſles by ditches and drains, abounded 
with paſture in ſummer, but in winter and wet ſeaſons, were ſo overflowed, that they looked 
like a ſea; and the chief profit they yielded, were fiſh, fowl, turf and ſedge for firing, reeds 
for thatching, and willows and ofiers for baſkets. The great Level, called Bedford Level, 
contains about 300,000 acres of fenny ground, in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
bridge, Huntington, Northampton and Lincoln, as ſurveyed by Sir Jonas Moore. They 
appear formerly to have been dry land, by the ruins of houſes, &c. in ſeveral parts, and alſo 
by Malmſbury's hiſtory ; and the alteration ſeems to have proceeded from earthquakes, which 
ſtopped the courle of the rivers. Several attempts were made to drain them from the time of 
Henry VI. but without ſuccels, till the late earls and dukes of Bedford, Ruſſel earl of Orford, 
and others, by joint ſtocks carried on the work, and have now brought them, at a vaſt ex- 
pence, to be good profitable lands; by which Cambridge has a better air, and commodities 
cheaper, and the country, as well as the government, has great advantage. This work was 
encouraged by ſeveral acts of parliament, and there is a corporation appointed by a roval 
charter to take care of the drains and banks, and prevent their being thrown down by 
envious and ill- minded perſons. | 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


DESCRIPTION of 
A Curious OBELISK, in BEWCASTLE 
CHURCH-YARD, in CUMBERLAMD. 


HIS curious piece of Antiquity is 15 feet high. There has been on the 
top a croſs, now broken off, part of which may be ſeen as a grave ſtone 


in the ſame church-yard. The faces of the obeliſk are not quite ſimilar, but 
the firſt and ſecond, and the third and fourth agree. The figures and carving 
are very fair, but the inſcription which has been on the weſt face, is not legi- 
ble. At the top of that face is a figure with a mitre; below that, another in 
prieſts habit; then was the inſcription, and below that, the figure of a man 
with a bird, ſaid to be St. Peter and the cock. On the ſecond or ſouth face 
has been a dial, and many other ornaments. The north face has much rich 
carving, and the chequers ſeem to point out the arms of ſome perſon, and 
probably to the name of Graham, that being part of their arms, and the 
preſent Mr. Graham of Netherby is lord of that manor, and the lawful heir 
of the laſt Lord Viſcount Preſton. On the eaſt face is a running ſtem of a 
vine, with foxes or monkeys eating the grapes. 


The whole carving has been done in a maſterly manner, and beyond com- 
pariſon it is the richeſt ornamented oveliſk of one ſtone now in Britain: but 
by whom or on what account it was erected, there is not the leaſt to be learned 


from hiſtory. 


Camden, and other hiſtorians, mention this ſtone, though none of them 
ever ſaw it. They would gladly have it to be Roman, but the figures and 
crols plainly ſpeak it to be Chriſtian, and very likely it was erected as a monu- 
ment near the burial place of the chief man of that place, as the remains of 3 
very large caſtle are cloſe by it. 


Bewcaſtle is ſituate in the north-eaſt part of Cumberland, about {1xtee:: 
miles from Carliſle. It is a place of great Antiquity, having been built by 
one of the Cumberland chiefs, ſoon after the Norman conqueſt. 
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DESCRIPTION of 


MINSDEN CHAPLE, near HITCHIN 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


INSDEN Chapel, of which we have given the north-eaſt and ſouth- 

welt views in the Plate annexed, is ſituate near Hitchin, in Hertford- 

ſhire, and is now in ruins. It formerly belonged to the knights of St. John 

of Jeruſalem, and was built of flint. To this day people, out of ſuperſtition 
or frolick, are ſometimes married in theſe ruins. 

Hitchin is a very antient town, and originally belonged to the Mercian 
kings; and to this day the manor extends into the pariſh of Offley, where 
the great king Offa paid the laſt debt of nature. It was a royal demeſne be- 
longing to the Saxon kings, till Edward the Confeſſor gave it to ear! Harold; 
but at the battle of Haſtings, when Harold was lain, it became the property 
of the Conqueror. William Rufus gave it to Bernard de Baliol, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſſors remained in poſſeſſion of it ll John Baliol was made king of Scotland, 
when, of courſe, according to the nature of the feudal law, it reverted to the 
crown. 

When Richard II. created his uncle, Edmund de Langley, duke of York, 
he gave him this manor; and it remained in that family till the houſe of York 
became extinct, when it returned again to the crown, in the reign of Henry 
VII. and to this day it has continued one of the royal — having been 
often ſet apart as the jointure of ſeveral of our queens. 

The town of Hitchin is ſeated in a pleaſant valley, and is one of the beſt 
built and moſt populous in the county. It is divided into three wards, viz. 
Bancroft-Ward, Bridge-Ward, and Tilehouſe-Ward ; and is under the govern- 
ment of a bailiff and four conſtables, two for the town, and two for the out- 
parts. The ehurch, which ſtands in the middle of the town, is a very hand- 
ſome ſtructure, and was built in the reign of queen Mary, It is 153 tect long, 
and 67 broad, and in the tower, which is 21 feet ſquare, is a ring of ſix good 
bells. The windows of the north aiſles are finely painted with the repreſen- 
tations of Faith, Hope, and Charity, together with the four cardinal virtues ; 
and in the Game are paintings of the twelve apoſtles. It contains a great num- 
ber of very antient monuments, but moſt of the inſcriptions are ſo defaced as 
to be unintelligible. The pariſh is a conſiderable living, having three ham- 
lets belonging to it; and the church, which is a vicarage, is under the patro- 
nage of Trinity- College, Cambridge. The charitable foundations here are, 
a 2 ſchool, a charity- ſchool, and eight alms-houſes. The town has a good 
weekly- marked on Tueſday, od is diſtant from London 33 miles. 

Near Hitchin is a village called Hexton, remarkable for a bloody battle 
fought between the Saxons and Danes, in which it is ſuppoſed ſome perſons ot 
confiderable note wore ſlain, as there are ſeveral monuments near the place. 
At a imall diſtance from this village are the remains of a very ſtrong camp, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been thrown up by the Danes to defend themſelves till 
they could obtain freth ſuccours from their countrymen, It is raiſed in an ob- 
long manner, and fo ſtrongly fortified, both by nature and art, that a thouſand 
men might defend themlelves in it againſt a very conſiderable army. 
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D'ESCRIPTION- dr 


WEST COWES CASTEE in 
)) EK Ot WIGHT: 


W ES T Cowes is the moſt flouriſhing town in the Iſle of Wight, in 

Hampſhire. Here ſtands tlie Caſtle, repreſented in our Plate, which 
was one of thoſe that king Henry VIII. cauſed to be erected when he viſited 
the coaſts, and examined their ſituation; while he was under the apprehenſion 


oi his dominions being invaded by {orne foreign power. 


This was a ſtrong edifice, conſtructed in the Gothic ſtyle. It ſtands a little 


way diſtant ſrom the town, commanding the entrance into Newport river. 


At preſent the fort conſiſts of a ſtone houſe, with a ſemicircular cight gun 


battery. It is well fenced againſt the encroachments of the fea, and was once 
a Caſtle held in great repute. Under the governor of the iſland, it is com- 
manded by a captain, whoſe pay is 10s. per day; and there is a garriſon con- 


ſtantly kept for the defence of the harbour. 


Both Eaſt and Weſt Cowes are very populous, carrying on a great foreign 


trade, and furniſhing our merchant ſhips with provitions, 


There was formerly a Caſtle at Eaſt Cowes. Leland ſays, in his Itinerary, 
© There be two new Caſtelles ſette up and furniſhed, at the mouth of Newport, 
that is the only haven in Wight to be ſpoken of, —That at the welt ſyde is 
caullid the Weſt Cow, and is the biggeſt Caſtell of the two. The trajeQus be- 


tween theſe two Caſtelles is a good myle.“ 
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RUINS and ANTIENT BUILDINGS, in England & Wales, &c. 


ESCORT TDOTN-o0f 


The ROYAL EXCHANGE, in LONDON. 


| appears that the Royal Exchange was firſt built by Sir Thomas Greſham, 
in 1567, and was proclaimed by that name within three years afterwards, 
with great pomp, in queen Elizabeth's preſence, It was at firſt conſtructed 
of brick, but ſuffering the ſame fate with many other public edifices, at the 
time of the fire of London, it was tebuilt in 1667, entirely of Portland 
ſtone. The height of this edifice is 203 feet, its breadth 171, incloſing a 
court 144 feet in length, and 117 in breadth, The building, which coſt 
{ 80,000, was completed in three years, 


There is a piazza within the arches, under which the walk is paved wit] 
black and white marble, for merchants to ſhelter themſelves in wet weather; 
and there are ſeats to reſt on, adjoining to the wall. In the centre of the open 
court or area, is a ſtatue of king Charles II. placed upon a pedeſtal. Beneath 
the arches are 28 niches, but of theſe only two are filled; namely, one in the 
north welt angle, with a ſtatue of the founder; and another in the ſouth weſt, 
with one of the late Sir John Barnard, 


Ol 24 niches in the inner columns above the arches, 19 are filled with ſtatnes 
of kings and queens of England. All theſe have the proper enſigns of royalty, 
Charles II. James II. and George II. excepted, who are repreſented in Ro- 
man dreſſes. In an inſide gallery, running round the building, to which the 
aſcent is by two ſpacious ſtair-caſes, were formerly near 200 ſhops occupied by 
tradeſmen; but molt of them are deſerted at preſent. There is both a ſouth 
and a north front to this building, the former ſtands in Cornhill, the latter fac- 
ing Bartholomew-Lane ; and there is a piazza to each of them, in the middle 
of which is the entrance under a large arch, that is extremely lofty and magni- 
hcent. In the high turret, which riſes from the centre of the ſouth front, arc 
a clock and a lantern. On the top of the whole is a vane, in the form of a 
graſshopper, which is made of poliſhed braſs, and allowed to be finely exc- 
cuted, Shops and offices take up the room remaining on the ground floor; 
and there are extenſive vaults beneath, which are uſed as warehouſes for pepper 
by the Faſt India Company. Ot this ſtructure, as it now ſtands, king Charles II. 
laid the firſt ſtone. 


The Royal Exchange is juſtly deemed an ornament to the metropolis. Here 
merchants of all nations meet to do buſineſs, at ſtated times, in every day of 
week; and the vicinity of the edifice to the Bank, the Manſion Houſe, Guild- 
hall, &c. render its ſituation, in point of convenience, moſt unexceptionable. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTTON 


OF 


The County of PEMBROKE. 


—— 


EMBROKESHIRE 1s more of a maritime county than any other in Wales, it being en- 

compaſſed all round with the Iriſh fea, or St. George's Channel, except on the eaſt 

where it joins to Caermarthenſhire; and on the north-eaſt to Cardiganſhire, It is the ex- 
treme well part of Wales, and lies neareſt to Ireland of any of its counties. 

It 1s thirty-three miles in length, and twenty-eight in breadth, according to Templeman, 
who gives it an area of 520 ſquare miles. Others compute the area at 420,000 acres, but 
make it no more than twenty- ix miles in length from Cardigan in the north, to St. Gowen's 
on the ſouth; twenty in breadth from Lhanbeder Velfray in the caſt, to David's in the welt ; 
and but ninety-three in compals: in which it contains 145 pariſhes, ſeven hundreds, one 
city, nine market-towns, ſixteen caſtles, and two block-houles; about 4300 houſes, and 
25,900 inhabitants, two foreſts, and three parks. 

The air of it is better than is common to parts that are ſo much expoled to the ſea; and 
the ſoil is fruitful. Its few mountains, which are chiefly in the north-ealt part, have indif- 
ferent good paſture for cattle and ſheep; but the parts near the ſea abound with rich 
meadows and 1. corn. Its other commodities are goats, fiſh, fowl, particularly excel- 
lent falcons, called peregrins, marl, pit coal, and culm, which is the duſt of the coal, and 
when mixed with a third of mud or ſlimy dirt, made up into balls, makes a ſweet and 
durable fire with very little ſmoke, though wet. Grraldus's character of this county, is, that 
it affords plenty of wheat, and is well ſerved with fea-lilh and imported wine; and that by 
its nearnels to Ireland it enjoys a wholeſome air. 

It is well watered with freſh rivers; for beſides the Teivi, which parts it from Cardigan- 
ſhire, are the Cletby and the Dougledye. The Clethy riſes at the foot of Wrennyvaur hill, 
from whence it runs for moſt part ſouth, till it joins with the Dougledye, and falls into 
Milford-Haven. The Dougledye riles near the middle of the {hire, and bending towards 
the ſouth-weſt, joins the Cledhew, or ſword, a little above Redbaxten ; after which it turns 
more to the ſouth-eaſt, and paſſes by Haverford-Weſt, in its way to the river Cletby. 

That part of the county beyond Milford- Haven, called Rhos, which in the Welch ſigni- 
fies a large green plain, 1s inhabited by the deſcendants of the Flemings, planted there by 
king Henry I. to keep the Welch in awe, who often endeavoured to turn them out, but they 
always kept their footing. They were ever, ſays Giraldus, much addicted to the buſineſs 
of clothing and merchandize, and laithful to the crown of England; and their language alſo 
being nearer to ours than the Welch, the latter call it Little England beyond Wales. 

This county hes in the diocele of St. David's, and has the [pecial privilege of ſending one 
more member to parliament than any of the Welch counties, viz. one for the county, one 
for Haverford: Weſt, and one for the town of Pembroke. : 

Haverford-Weſt ſtands in a very uneven ſituation on the fide of a hill, but is a very neat, 
well-built, ſtrong, populous, and trading town, having a fine ſtone bridge on the river 
Dougledye, leading to Prendergaſt, with plentiful markets, a commodious key for {hips of 
burthen, and a cuſtom-houſe. It is an incorporate town and county of itſelf, governed by 
a mayor and aldermen, who compole a common-council. It has allo a ſheriff and town- 
clerk, two bailiffs, ſerjeants at mace, and other inferior officers. It was formerly walled 
and fortified with a rampart and ſtrong caſtle, on the north-fide, as tradition ſays, by the 
earls of Clare, and had a priory, part of which is yet ſtanding, but its fortifications were 
demoliſhed in the laſt civil-war. There are three pariſh-churches in the town, beſides one 
in the out-parts, called Pengraſt. The aſſizes and county-jail are kept in this town. The 
mayor of the town is admiral, coroner, eſcheator, and clerk of the markets within its pre- 
cinct, and he with twenty-four common-council-men manage the affairs of the town. Haver: 
ford-Weſt has three weekly-markets held on Tueſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; and the 
town is diſtant from London 254 miles. 

Pembroke, the county-town, ſtands in the pleaſanteſt part of Wales, at the inner- 
moſt and eaſtern creek of Milford-Haven. It has two handſome bridges over the two 
points of it, one leading to Mounton 1n the neighbourhood, where are a church and a de- 
cayed priory ; the other, on the north- ide, where are mills for grinding corn. It was for— 
tified by a wall, with ſeveral towers on it, in which are three gates; as allo with a caſtle on 
a rock, where king Henry VII. was born; and under it is a vault noted lor a ſtrange echo, 
called the Wogan. The caſtle was built only with ſtakes and green turf, by Arnulph de 


Montgomery, brother to Robert earl of Shrewſbury, in the reign of king Henry I. but both 


- - 


it and the town were, by Gerald of Windlor, his leutenant-general, made much ſtronger ; 
ſo that he not only held it out againſt all the forces of South-Wales that beheged it, but 
from thence annoyed and inſulted all the adjacent country. From his marriage to Nelt, the 
ſiſter of prince Gritfich, deſcended the great Geraldine race of Ireland. This is a town cor- 
porate, which has the honour of giving title of earl to the antient and noble family of Her- 


berts, as well as Montgomery. This 


C1 * 
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General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of PEMBR OK E. 


This town is governed by a mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgeſſes. The ſea at every 
tide flows up a narrow point of Milford- Haven to its very walls. By the ſavour of its fitua- 
tion, they carry on ſuch an extenſive commerce, that they _— near 200 {hips and velle]s 
on their own account ; and, next to Caermarthen, it 1s the largeſt and richelt town in all 
South-Wales. The weekly market is on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 254 miles 

St. David's ſtands on the moſt weſtern promontory of all Wales, which extends with a 
prodigious front into the Iriſh fea, called by Ptolemy Oclopitarum, and by the Britons Pes 
drog and Cantrev Dew!,, commonly called St. David's-Head. The Welch call it Tyd-: 
from the archbiſhop Dewi or David, who tranſlated the archiepiſcopal fee hither "Hom 
Caerleon, in the days of king Arthur, and won a great victory over the Saxons, having or- 
dered every one of his ſoldiers to place a leek in his cap for the ſake of diſtinction; in m emory 
whereof the Welch, to this day, wear the leek on the firſt of March. It continued for a long 
time the metropolitan ſce of all Wales, or the ſupreme ordinary of the Welch, with ſeven 
luffragants ; but on the breaking out of a plague the ſee was transferred to Dol in Bretagne; 
notw ichſtanding which, it afterwards contended, in the reign of king Henry I. with the lee of 
Canterbury, but was call; and Bernard the 47th archbiſhop of this ſee was made ſabjett to 
that ſee. In the year 808 this town was laid in aſhes by the Welt-Saxons, and about a hun- 
dred years aſter that, deſtroyed by the Danes, who returned about 993, and again deſtroyed 
it, putting Morgeney or Urgeney, who was biſhop of the dioceſe, to the ſword. In 1077 
and 1089, lome foreigners, pirates, and others, landed here in great numbers, and firſt plun- 
dered and then burnt it. Thus it appears to have been once a city of good account, and to 

have had a caſtle and walls, which, though both long ſince deſtroyed, and the place fo re- 
duced, as to have no market; yet it ſtill continues the ſee of a bilhop, whole palace, in- 
deed, is ſaid to be much out of repair, and the town quite decayed, and almoit deſerted, by 
reaſon of its barren and unhealthy ſituation, in a land, fays Giraldus, neither clad with trees, 
nor watered with rivers, nor adorned w ith meadows, but continually expoled to the winds 
and ſtorms. Therefore 1t has little worthy of notice, beſides its cathedral built in the reign of 
king John, and dedicated to St. Andrew and David, which 1s a venerable old building, and 
the weſt-end is in good repair; but the ealt-end has ſuffered much from time and ne; glect, 
the root being quite fallen in. It was very high, th: height of the middle alle to the vault- 
ing being lilty -four feet, and that of the tower in the middle, wherein hang but three bells 
(the four biggeſt having been ſtole out of it) 127 leet. The length of the whole fabric from 
eaſt to weſt, meluding the walls, is goo feet, whereof it is 124 from the welt door to the en- 
trance into the choir. The length from the choir door to the altar is 80 feet. The breadth 
of the body of the fide aiſles is 72 teet, and of the welt front 76 leet, and the length of the 
great crols aiſle from north to ſouth is 190. This dioceſe contains the ſhires of Pembrok e, 
Cardigan, Caermarthen, Brecknock, and Radnor, with ſome ſmall parts of thoſe of 1 
mouth, Here ford, Glamorgan, and Montgomery, in which are 308 pariſhes, whereol 
are impropriations. The town is diſtant from London 268 miles. It ſtands but one mile 
from the ſea; and Ireland, which is 40 miles diſtance, may be ſeen from the cape called St, 
David's-Head, in a clear day. 

We come now to Milford-Haven, than which there is not a fafer or more ſpacious one in 
Europe, it having ſixteen creeks, five bays, and thirteen roads, diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
names, in which it K laid 1000 ſail of ſhips may ride ſecurely. It gives the title of carl to 
his royal highnels the prince of Wales. 

There is a town on the ſouth coaſt of this ſhire, called Tenby, or Tenbigh, ſituate on a 
dry rock, a neat town, flrongly walled, much noted tor ts harbour, and governed by a 
mavor and bailiff. It has a good key, which was formerly much frequented, cr rn by 
fiſhermen, enjoyed a good trade, and its inhabitants were wealthy; but being made a gar- 
rilon in the time of the civil-war, it ſuffered much, and its caſtle was demoliſhed ; however, 
it is ſtill in a tolerable condition. Tenby has two weekly - markets on Wedne [days and Satur- 
days; and is diſtant from London 208 miles. | 

The other towns of any note in Pembrokeſhire, are, Whiſton, which, though a mean 
place, is governed by a mayor and bailiffs, and had once a caſtle, now the habitation of a 
private gentleman. The w eekly-market is on Saturday; and is diſtant from London 191 miles, 

Fiſhgard, or Fiſcard, in Welch Aber-G rain, has a good harbour, and a trade 1 in he rrings, 
which are caught in the ſea, at the foot of a hill or cliff on which this town is built. 11 is 
governed by a mayor, bailiffs, &c. The town has a weekly market on Friday; and is diſtant 
from London 199 miles. 

Newport on the river Never, has a good harbour, and a trade with Ireland; but its chief 
ſupport is by paſſengers to and from that kingdom. Newport has a weckly-market on Sa— 
turday ; and is diſtant from London 200 miles. | 

Killgarring, or Killgarran, upon the river Teivi, has a harbour for boats, with a ſalmon— 
fiſhery, and a cataract in the river called The Salmon' s-Leap ; becaule when they come up 
from the ſea, they take their tails in their teeth, and ſpring over the cataract up ards. The 
town has a weekly-m market on W ednelday : and is diſlant from London 189 miles. 

St. Dogmael's, on the ſame river, had formerly a monaſtery and is now governed by a a 
portrieve and bailiffs. 

Carew-Caſtle ſtands on one of the bays of Milſord-Haven. gave both name and origin to 
the illuſtrious family of Carew; and ſome fears 50 a worthy gentleman of that name of 


Lincoln 5-Inn recovered this eſtate and caſt e by a Jaw-luit. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


* BET 2 


The County of RADNOR. 


ADNORSHIRE is bounded on the eaſt with Shropſhire and Herefordſhire : with 
| ; Brecknock{hire and Cardiganſhire on the ſouth and weft, and with Montzomeryſhire 
in North-Wales on the north. It is 29 miles in length, 18 in breadth, and nine ty miles in 
circumlerence, containing g 10,000 acres, four market-towns, fix hundreds, fifty-two pariſhes 
and about 3200 houles, with 19,000 inhabitants, thirteen rivers, five caſtles, and chai 
foreſts, all in the dioceſes of Hereford and St. David's. e 


The air is ſharp and piercing. The caſt and louth parts are well cultivated, and pretty 
fruitful in corn; but the to!l elfe where, eſpecially in the north and well parts, 15 lo rockv and 
mountainous, that it is only lit to feed cattle anc hep, though it is well ſtored with woods 
and watered with rivulets, and in {ome places ſlanding lakes. The chief commodities are 
cheeſe. and horſes. The river Wye, which divides it from Brecknockſhire, croſſes the welt 
angle of the county, and in its rapid courle through the rocks, forms ſeveral cataracts and 
receives the Ython, Weaverly, and other ſtreams. It is parted from Shropſhire by ine river 
Temd; but che river, which it has peculiar to itſelf, is the Ython, into which run the Dulas 
the Clowdock, and the Cameran. It riſes among the hills in the north {ide of the ſhire e 
forming its courſe ſouthward, falls into the river Wye, a little below Dyſfart, on the ſourh 
weſt fide of the county; but after it has paſſed Llanhadern, it winds about fo ſhort. that ft 
runs near {1x miles in a mile and a half diſtance from that town. In theſe rivers nr plenty 
of ſalmon and other h. It ſends two members to parliament, one for the county. and 1 
for the chick town, viz. ET 


T 2 - 7 lf * "PR . 1* n 3 - ? 

New Radnor, a VC 15 | antient borough by PT. 10 ription, from whence tho COunty Lakes Its 
name. Old Radnor (called by the Welſh AMachded hen, and from its high ſituation Pencrats) 
Was laid in aſhes by Rhys ap Griſtydh, in the reign ol king John. The new town is well 
built for thele parts, being chiefly of thatched houles, after the manner of the country, and 
was formerly detended with walls and a caſtle, and might have been much more conliderable 
had it not been burnt down by the rebel Owen Glendour, who uſurped the title of Prince of 
Wales upon the depolition of king Richard III. But the more immediate cauſe of its decay 
ſeems to be the encouragement that was given to its neighbour Preſtaign, by Martin, biſhop 


- 


of St. Davids, by whote lavour the latter grew up to be a conſiderable market. and muſt by 


. 


conſequence draw olf the trade and reſort from Radnor. It was fo called by the Engliſh. as 
ſome think, from Rhawdr Grey, or the cataract of the river Wye, near the town of Rhaiadr. 
Though it is the county town, the aſſizes are not held here; however, it has a court of pleas 
for all actions, without limitation to any particular ſum. Of the caſtle which ſtood in a 
nook of the river Somergil, juſt by the cataract above- mentioned, nothing remains but a 
ceep trench cut out of a rock on one {ide of the caſtle- yard. The town {tands in a fruitful 


valley at the bottom of a hill, where abundance of {he p are fed. Oneen Elizabeth. in the 
fourth year of her reign, granted it a charter, with large privileges; and likewiſe the manor. 
which contains eleven large townſhips, with a juriſdiction extending ten or twelve miles to 
the capital council, which conſiſts of twenty-five burgeſſes, and a recorder. out of whom a 
bailiff and two aldermen are cholen yearly. This town has the honour of giving the title of 
earl to THenry lord Robartes. New Radnor has a weekly-market on Tucldav ; and is 
liſtant from London 151 miles. | | 


river Lug, in a rich and pleaſant valley, near its entrance into Herelordihire. and is the 
place where the allizes and county-jail are kept, on which account it is pretty populous, and 
well frequented. It is a handlome, large, well-built town, and the {lreets are well paved. 
Here is a very good market for grain, eſpecially for barley, of which they make good ſtore 
of malt. Jo whom its flourithing ſlate 15 principally owing, was mentioned in the account 
of Radnor. It has a good weekly-market on Saturday; an is diſtant from London 148 miles. 


Preſtein, or Preſtaign, by the Britiſh called LH Andras, or St. Andrew's, ſtands on the 
* 


Knighton, the only town of note in the hundred of its on name, ſtands in a valley on 
the river Temd, over which it has a bridge. It is a well-bwit borough. of good trade and 
i elort, and its market, which is on Thuriday, is well ſerved with cattle, corn, 1ron-ware, 
hops. alt, linen and woollen cloth, and other commodities. The town 1s diſtant from 
London 147 miles. 


The 


General DESCRIPTION of the COUNTY of RADNOR. 
The Magi, mentioned by Antoninus, is ſuppoſed to be Old Radnor, which the Britons 


call Mae/ſyved her; for the writers of the middle age call the inhabitants of thele parts Ma- 


geſatæ, as of one ſhould lay the Seat of the Magi. 


The moſt remarkable thing mentioned in this ſhire is Offa's Dike, or C/awd Offa, as the 
Britons call it, a mighty a. of itſelf, and much talked of by our hiſtorians. It has its 
name from the contriver Offa, the Mercian king, who had it caſt up as a boundary between 
the Engliſh Saxons, and the antient Britons that were drove into Wales, and a protection of 
the former againſt the invaſions of the latter. It begins at Bleachy over againſt Ault-Paſlage, 
on the Severn, and extends from the mouth of Wye to that of the Dee ninety miles. It 
runs through Herefordſhire, paſſes by Knighton above mentioned, proceeds northward 
through part of Shropſhire into Montgomeryſhire, then returns to Shropſhire near Oſweſtry, 
and ſo through Denbighſhire into Flintſhire, and ends a little below Holy-well, where that 
water runs into the Dee. It is ſaid, that Harold made a law, that if any Welchman palled 


this Dike, the king's officers ſhould cut off his right hand. | 


Rhagadar Wilderneſs, ſo called from a ſmall inconſiderable town, is famous among the 
Welch for the deſtruction of Vortigern, whoſe memory they deteſt for his having invited 
the Saxons into Britain ; and therefore they ſay, that both he and his new-built town were 
conſumed by lightning. It has a weekly market on Wedneſday. 


On the top of a hill called Gwaſtedin, near Rhaiadar Gwy, are three large heaps of ſlones 
of that kind which are common upon the mountains of Wales, and called Karns. In ſome 
places there are confuſed piles of no leſs than two hundred cart loads. They are allo fre- 
quent 1n the north of En 3 Scotland, and Ireland, and were no doubt intended generally 
as memorials for the dead it being {till a cuſtom in ſeveral places to caſt heaps of ſtones on 
the graves of robbers, ſelf-murderers, and other malefattors ; and it being the worſt thing 
that a man can expreſs to an enemy, to wiſh that a Karn be his monument; though, before 


Chriſtianity was planted here, men of the beſt quality ſeem to have had ſuch funeral piles. 


There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in this county, but thoſe which moſt claim the attention 
of the curious are at a village called Llandrindod. They are three in number, have each dif- 
terent qualities, and are diſtinguiſhed by the names of, the ſaline pump water, the ſulphureous 
water, and the chalybeate rock water. 


The ſaline purging water is called here the Pump-water, and from various experiments 
it appears to contain a neutral ſalt like native borax, a ſmall quantity of bitumen, an etherial, 
volatile, mineral ſpirit, and a mineral oil. It is uſed in all ſcorbutic caſes, or ſuch other 
diſorders where there appears any eruption on the ſkin. Moſt phyſicians preſcribe, that 
thoſe who drink theſe waters for any ſcorbutic diſorders ſhould alſo bathe, but if they cannot 
do that to rub the parts affected. The quantity to be drank mult be ſuch as will produce two 
or three motions every day, otherwile it is not ſuppoſed to have the deſired effect. It is 
likewiſe preſcribed for the gravel, for which the patient muſt drink of it till it produces the 
like effect as in ſcorbutic caſes; but when he has reaſon to believe that all the gravelly 2 
ticles are diſſolved, he muſt drink for ſome time the water from the ſulphureous ſpring, which 
is conſidered to be botli of a healing and cleanſing nature. 


The ſulphureous water, commonly called the black ſtinking water, has its name from the 
flrong ſcent and the blackneſs of the channel through which it paſſes. The effluvia ariſing 
from it may be compared to the waſhings of a foul gun, and it is ſtrongeſt in wet weather. 
From various experiments it appears to contain etherial, volatile, mineral ſpirits, a ſmall 
quantity of vitriolic acid, a mineral unctuous mucus, a fine mineral oil, a ſubtle crocus, a 
perfect ſulphur, and a neutral ſalt of a briny calcarious nature. It is of great uſe in all ſuch 
caſes as * 2 bathing, particularly nervous diſorders and benumbed limbs. It is allo re- 
commended as efficacious in chronic complaints, but eſpecially old ſores and ſuch diſorders 
of the {kin as have maſtered the power of phyſick. No fixed determination can be made 
with reſpect to the quantity ey to be drank ; but it mult be regulated according to the 


judgment of the phyſician, the ſtrength of the patient, or the inveteracy of the diſeaſe. It 


is ſuppoſed to have anſwered the end when the ſtomach of the patient has been ſo cleared 

that he 1s more anxious for food than before, which, however, mult be given him in a very 

paring manner, leſt ſuch paſſages ſhould be obſtructed as are deſigned to convey the nouriſh- 
ent to the vital parts. 


The rock water has this ſingular property, that a glaſs of it taken up in a clear warm day is 
as bright as chryſtal; but after it has ſtood ſome time it changes to a pearl colour, While it 
continues clear it has a ſtrong chalybeate taſte and ſmell; but they ſorſake it as it changes colour. 
From various experiments it appears to contain iron, ſalt, ſulphur, and vitriol. Its effects have 
been conſidered as very beneficial in all chronic diſorders proceeding from a laxity of the 
libres; and particularly in ſcorbutic eruptions and weakneſſes of the nerves, and diſorders 
procrecing from the bends: It is alſo efficacious in obſtinate agues, obſtructions of the 

owels, and llow nervous fevers. Many other virtues have been aſcribed to theſe waters; 
out obogy they anſwer the before-mentioned ſalutary purpo*. _ it is needleſs to ſpeak farther 
Ol them. 
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DESCRIPTION of 


COVERHAM ABBEY, in COVERDALE, | 
near MIDDLEHAM, in YorksuiRE. 


1 appears by an inſcription, yet to be ſcen and read, placed over a door 
which leads into the garden, that this ſtructure was either rebuilt or un- 


derwent a thorough repair in the reign of king Henry VII. but the time of 


its foundation is uncertain. 


c ording to what is ſet down in the Monaſticon, Helweſia, the heireſs of 
Ranulph de Glanville, chict juſtice of England, firſt inſtituted a monaſtery of 
Premonſtratenſian canons at Swayneby: but Radulphus, the fon of Robert, 
lord of Middleham, removed the bones of the foundreſs from Swayneby, and 
inſtituted this houſe at Coverham, to which he granted divers lands and tene- 
ments. He died in 1251. Tanner, however, has obſerved, that this ſtory 
of Swayneby, does not agree in point of time with the confirmations granted by i 
Henry II. as recited in the charter of Edward the Third, Henry dying in 


1189, he places the foundation about the latter end of the reign of that 


| prince. 


On the north fide of the ſtream, called Cover, ſtand . the remains of this 
abbey, as it is ſet down by Tanner; though Dugdale calls it only a priory. 
A place which appears fo far from being eligible, that its moiſt and ſuppoſed 


| 
unhealthy fituation, has led ſome modern writers to ſuppoſe it to be choſen hl 
| 


only for gloom and mortification ; yet we do not find any thing ſo remarkably 
ſtrict in the lives of the canons reſiding here, nor obſerve ſuch poverty in 
point of revenue, as to TI us ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe they were of the j 
diſpoſition of the monks or hermits placed on the Alps or in African deſerts. f 


It is indeed impoſſible at this diſtance of time to form any reaſonable conjec- 
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Deſcription of COVERHAM ABBEY, in COVERDALE, Yorkie. 


tures on the choice of the fcunder, which, perhaps, like that of the authors 
of moſt of thoſe inſtitutions, originated not in taſte but in ſuperſtition, and 


depended on fancy rather than on judgment. 


At the ſurvey, in the reign of Henry VIII. it was found that the canons 
at Coverham, by means of divers benefactions, tythes, &c. were poſſeſſed of 
2071. 14s. 8d. which ſum was reduced on the deduction of penſions and all 
neceſſary expences to 1601. 18s. 3d. when it was ſurrendered among the 
ſmaller abbeys, and the lands to the amount of 190 acres and a half, leaſed for 
131. 19s. 10d. remaining in the hands of the tenant, in the Third of Philip and 
Mary, when commiſſioners 8 empowered to ſell certain caſtles, manors, &c. 
formerly belonging to religious communities. To the account then taken 


was ſubjoined the following memorandum: 


«© The premiſes are no parcel of the antient demeſnes of the crown; and 
they lie not nigh any of the king's and queen's majeſties caſtles, honours, or 
houſes, whereunto their highneſles uſually have acceſs. —[zem. The premiſſes 
are well wooded, which is to be conſidered by your honours, What mines of 
coal or lead are within the premiſſes, is unknown to the auditors ; and touching 
other the commodities thereof, otherwiſe than is before declared, the record 


maketh no farther mention.” 


And on this report of the ſurvey, ſigned Anthony Rone, in 1557, the 
commiſſioners ſold the premiſſes for the ſum of 4191. 15s. the bells and the 


lead being excepted in the articles of ſale. 


Two ſtatues of Knights Templars, larger than life, in a recumbent poſture, 
were dug up; and on a ſtone taken from the abbey are legible the figures 741, 
but to what they relate is uncertain. The property has been divided at various 
times; but recently part of the eſtate belonged to the duke of Northumber- 
land, and part to lacs Atkinſon, Eſq. 
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DESCRIPTION of 


OxxXFFURD GAS ELLE; in 
OXFORDSUIRE. 


CCORDING to a map of this town and univerſity, which was drawn in 
1578, and publiſhed in 1728, this Caſtle is repreſented as an irregular 
octagon, which ſtands on an eminence, and is ſurrounded by a wall, embattled, 
having on its angles no leſs than five ſquare towers, and on its welt ſide one 
of many corners. To the ſouth of this appears a wet ditch. The entrance 
is by a wooden bridge, and through a tower on the ſouth-eaſt angle. There 
is no appearance of any dwelling-houſes, and but little of the caſtle now re- 
mains except the tower, as accurately delineated in our Plate. This, for 
ſome time back, was uſed as the county priſon, having a ſmall chapel near it 
for the oriſoners uſe. There is a mount on the right, which has a vaulted 
Magazine, ſerying for a ſtore- cellar, and a part of the old wall remains, which 
is 10 feet in thickneſs. | 

There are ſtill, in the caſtle-yard, the remains of the antient ſeſſions h-uſe, 

wherein, at what was called The Black Aſſize, holden in 1577, the licutenant 
of the county, two knights, 80 efquires and juſt; ces of the peace, and almoſt 
all the grand jury, died of an infectious diſtemper, brought thither and com- 
municated by the priſoners. Above 100 ſcholars, beſides townſmen, were 
alſo infected with: the diſorder, which operated as a fort of phrenzy fever, of 
which moſt of them expired. 

The fortreſs is ſituate on the weſt ſide of the town, but a little to the eaſt- 
ward of the river Iſis, and was built by Robert D'Oiley in 1071, a Norman, 
who came over with the Conqueror. Here was alſo a parith church, called in 
the regiſter, a chutch of canons ſecular of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded 
jointly by Robert Ivery and Robert D'Ouley, whom we have juſt mentioned. 

This caſtle was delivered to the empreſs Matilda, or Maud, in 1 455 who 
celebrated her Faſter here. But the next year king Stephen, who had 
uſurped the dominion of England, having Grſt taken the town by a 8 
manceuvre, laid ſiege to this place, blocked up every avenue, and reduced 
the garriſon to farrender. but not till the empreſs had fortunately eſcaped 
(u unk n even to them) to Abingdon, crofling the Thames, then frozen 
over, and favoured, as it was ſuppoſed, by one of the ſoldiers of Stephen 8 
army. 

Richard Revel held Oxford caſtle in the reign of king Richard tha Firſt; 
and Godfrey de Craucumbe had a grant of it in the 13 year of Henry III. 
According to an old manuſcript there was a mon: iſtery here, in the year 1122, 


which was dedicated to St. Aldatus. 
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PES RITTO NIA 
ACION BURNEL: CASTLE, in 


SHROPSHIRE. 


CTON Burnel, in Shropſhire, is ſituate at three miles diſtance from the 


town of Wenlock. 


It was a lordſhip or manor belonging to the family of the Burnels, as far 
back as the reign of William the Conqueror; and one of them obtained a 


charter for the town for two fairs in the year. 
Of the latter, however, only one is kept, which is on Good Friday. 


At a parliament holden here in the caſtle delineated in our Plate, when a 
ſtatute was made for the aſſurance of debts, in the reign of king Edward the 
Firſt, it was remarkable that the lords only ſat in the building, but the com- 
mons in an adjoining barn, the property of the monks of St. Peter and St. 


Paul at Shrewſbury, which a little time ſince was alſo yet ſtanding. 


HISTORY or ANCIENT ENGLISH BURIALS, 


it“ R. 2} "erences to the Aicient Funerals of other Mations. 


HE moſt antient way of burying, becauſe he molt ſimple, was that of committii 
body to earth, witnout either emb: ming or burning: in holy writ we find the patr; 
thing buryi ing their dead till the de ath of Jacob. whoſe body, at the command of Joſeph 
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embalmed. The Greeks and Romans {up} z01cd while the body of the deceaſed remained un- 


buried, the ſoul was continually wandering about, reſtleſs, and diſturbed : 
their dead, turning the bodies to the Eaſt, with ſingle ſepulchres over each; While 
nations turned the bodies to the weſt. 

them. 


The Saxons, Danes, with other Northern nations, burned their dead, in conſequence of a 
The Gauls and Britons did the ſame, and the aſhes carefully oath 


law made by Wooden. 
by the friends of the deceated, were depotited in an urn,—Others ſometimes of the com 
fort, were put into earthen pots, and ſometimes the aſhes were raked up in an heap at 
vered with earth, without an urn—out this was only when they were in haſte. 


the former buried 


otner 


T he Romans alſo buried their dead as well as burned 


1Oner 
1d co- 


The Saxons and other ancient Northern nations had tombs agreeable to Woden's law, and 


it was common with both Saxons 
heads, ſwords, axes, and other implements of war. 


and Danes, to bury with the deat: knives, arrow and {pear 


Int, criptio: 15 on tombs are very ancient : the oldeſt Saxon monument upon record noted in 


this kingdom, is that of Horſa, brother to Hengiſt. 
takes this mention of eit: 


Bede, in whoſe time it was remaining, 


In tne eaſt part of Kent is his (Horſa' S) monument, having his name engraved thereon, 


but as to its form or materials, 
unleſs the law of Woden will help us out; which commands them to erect over the 
of their kings and chiefs, ſtones inſcribed wack the Runic character. 

The Eritons on their converſion by the Chriſtian faith adopted inſcriptions. 
Arthur was between two pillars, but the inſcription was buried with the g f 
it was ſaſtened, and a remarkable circumſtance attended it, which was, that the fide 
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wherewith it is compoſed we are left entirely in the dark, 


bodies 


The tomb of 
reat tone w 


hereon 
of the 


croſs on Which the letters were made, was turned inwards towards the ſtone, ſo that the in- 


e 6 could not be ſeen, till the croſs was taken from the ſtone. 


upon the tombs of great men. Their royal monuments were very grand. 
under a tomb of precious porphy Ty: 


Alfred WAS 


vas buried at the caſt part of the church of Hanguſtold. Two croſſes, elegantly « 
with ornaments of ſculpture, were tet up, one at the head and the other at his feet; 
of which, namely, that at the head, were letters declaring who was buried there. 
the body of this Archbif] hop was removed, there was found on his breaſt a {mall tablet 


un it was contained this Writing: 

5 ws E TRINTITATA AGILE SOPHLE SANCTA MARLE. 
therein, two ſeals of lead, on which were letters, ſignifying them to be the relic 
ble led Acca. io 
ceived ablolution ; and that done, the prieſt adminiſtered the holy ticrament Wit th 
treme unction. In his laſt moments he was attended by his relatives and friends, th. 
cloſing we eyes, when he breathed his Jait, 4 linen cloch was then put over the 
the dec ied, 


1 


Kings, and oth reat perſonages were 3 the method of doing which was, 
S O 4 — a 

bans of The 01 Ain was taken out—the body Oobened WG 

gether with th > the brat vere carefully buried and then the 


1 
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vacuities were hlled uv 


antiently, (particu larly in the reign of Henry IV.) they uſed a fort of pickle. 
After the ceremony ol embalming, 


tapers burning on either fide, and the attendants fitting ro und in cloſe mourning wil 
and in this manner the kings in the Norman æra Were carric 


nhcods over their heads: 8. 
Zngliſh wra, the king's body was faſt cloſed up in lead, 


place of interment. In the 
image made like him, roy. ally habited, v vas laid upon the coflin. 


0 e 
abbots, with other principa Is of the clergy, were buried in their Font calibug.— The bod 
Vir rank. —King Richard II. 


other great men were alio nobly habited according to t! 
the dead body of Robert de Vere, duke of Ireland, to be arrayed in princely garment: 


niſhed with a chain of gold, and. rich rings put upon his 
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When a man lay upon his death- bed, the prieſt was ſent for, and he was Contetlea an 


5 
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Thus we are told, 5 Henry IV. in his laſt illneſs, ſeeming to be dead 


Ornaments were laid 


buried 


likewite thoſe of ſaints and holy men were exccedingly 


coltly. a 0 as cuſtomary alſo to adorn the graves of the deceaſed wit th roſes and other flowers, 
but more eſpecially thoſe of lovers; under whoſe tombs they often planted roſe trees. The 
tollowing C urious extr. act, will convey ſome idea of the antient method of interment :— 

«« In the year of our Lord, 470, on the 13th of November, died Archbii hop Acca, and 


Te 
Ol One 


When 
in the 


forin of an altar, made of two pieces of wood, joined together with ſilver claſps, or nails; and 


er they found a wooden box, which being opened, there was diſcovered 
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e e covered his face with a linnen cloth. Here PO} 1 the relat! Ons, OLCo Wien \ 

, 1 1 in linan lathe 
and the body being waſhed, anointed, and laid out, was then wi apped up in linen cloths.— 
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fore ind of pPrepar at ions 01 the preſery ation of the corpſe. B 55 ſome auth Ors, it 18 1laig, that 


ſalting, and the like, the dead body of a king was 


royally habited, with all his enigns af reg ality, and thus laid a certain time in eur, 
\\ 11 1 ac I». 


d to the 
and an 


The archbiſhops, biſhops „and 
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fingers---WIN his face uncovered. 
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HISTORY or ANCIENT ENGLISH BURIALS. 


The bodies of the kings and noblemen were carried on biers upon men's ſhoulders, with 
great pomp : or, if the way was long, they were put upon chairs or hearſes. There is no 
authori ity for ſuppoſing that the bodies were encloled in lead during the Saxon and Norman 
apt, nor that this cuſtom was practiſed at the beginning of the Engliſh æra. The bodies of 

kings and other great men being laid upon the bier, habited according to their dignity, and 
carried with their faces nncovered to the grave; but on this cuſtom being changed, the bo- 
dies were not only encloſed for the moſt part in lead, but an image dreſſed up (in like man- 
ner as the real body was formerly) borne before them. 

Proceſſions at funerals are very ancient. The body of queen Eleanor, by order of king 
Edward I. was brought from Herdeley, in Lincolnſhire, i in ſolemn proceſſion, and a beautiful 
croſs was erected at every place where the bearers reſted on their way to Weſtminiter.---The 
body of Edward III. was alſo carried in great proceſſion, upon an open hearſe, through the 
cities of London and Weſtminſter, attended by his children, nobles, prelates, &c. &c. The 
cuſtom of giving a funeral feaſt to the chief mourners, was univerſally practiſed all over the 
kingdom, as well as giving alms to the poor, in proportion to the quality and finances of the 
deceaſed, 

It is no wonder that the p Greek and Romans were extremely ſolicitous about the in- 
terment of their deceaſed friends, ſeeing that they were ſtrongly perſuaded, that their ſouls 
could not be admitted into the Elyſian fields till their bodies were committed to the earth; 
and if it happened that they never obtained the rites of burial, they were excluded from the 
happy manflom for the term of 100 years. Of thoſe who were allowed the rites of burial, 
ſome were diſtinguiſhed by particular circumſtances of diſgrace attending their interment : 
thus perſons killed by lightning were buried apart by themſelves ; thoſe who waſted their pa- 
trimony, forfeited the right ot being buried in the ſepulchres of their fathers; and thofe who 
were guilty of ſelf murder were E depoſited in the ground, without the accuſtomed 
folemnities. Among the Jews, the privilege of burial was denied only to ſelf-murderers, who 
were thrown out to rot on the ground. The primitive Chriſtian church denied the more ſo- 
lemn rites of burial to unbaptized perſons, ſelf-murderers, and excommunicated perſons who 
continued obftinate and impenitent, in a manifeſt contempt of the church's cenſures. 

The place of burial among the Jews was never particularly determined. We find they had 
graves in the town and country, upon the highways, in gardens, and upon mountains. 
A mong the Greeks, the temples were made repoſitories for the dead in the primitive ages ; 

yet the general cuſtom in latter ages, with them, as well as with the Romans and other heathen 
nations, was to bury their dead without their cities, and chiefly by the highways. They ſeem 
to have had a particular averſion to burning; their method was to I the body whole into the 
rround, or, it there was occaſion for any other way of burying, they embalmed the body, and 
aid it in a chincombs 
In the eighth century, the people began to be admitted into the church-yards ; and fome 
princes, founders, and biſhops into the church. The practice was firſt introduced into the 
Romiſh church by Gregory the Great, who was brought over into England by Cuthbert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the year 750: and the practice of erecting vaults in chan- 
cels, and under the altars, was begun by Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, when he had 
rebuilt the church in this city, about the year 1705. From that time, the matter e to have 
been leſt to the diſcretion of the biſhop. 
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DIRECTIONS. ro THE BOOK-BINDERS, 


Relative to the DESCRIPTIONS and PLATES given in this Elegant WORK. 


Having in conformity with the conduct of Captain Groſſe, (the chief of whoſe Works is included in this Book) publiſhed 
the leveral Contents of this Work, in a detached or pro: miſcuous w ay, juſt as nniſhed by the Printer and Arnfts, —tie various 
Ln Hiltorical Defcriptons of the moit remarkable and Magn cent Antiquitics, Edifices, Abbey s, Cal:les, Monaiteries, 


Priones, Falaces, Cathedrals, lovers, Col! eges, Nunneries, and other Curiokues, together with general Deſcriptions of the 
ſeveral Counties of England, W. ales, Ireland, Scotland, aud the adjacent Iſlands, together with the Pictureſque Views company. 
ing this Work, are to be placed exactly according to the Arrangement in Which they are delivered to the Public, in the Nu: :bers 
1, 2, 3, &c. to the End; the General Hiſtory of Ancient Caſtles excepted. 


The Sheets, therefore, of the General Hi/tcry of Ancient Caſttes, Forts, Garriſons, & e. As conſiſting of 
CHAP. 1. Military E .Ngines, '&c, 


2. Arms, Otfeniive and Deſenſive, uſed before the Invention of Artillery, &c. 
3. Code of Military Laws for the Engliſh Army. 
4. Hittorical Deſcription of Monaſteries. 
5. R ſe and firſt Introduction of Monaſteries, &c. 
. 6. Ordeis and Diſtinctions of Cathedrals, Colleges, Adbeys, Priories, &c. 
7. Architecture, Saxon, Norman, and Gothic. 
8, Druidical Monumen's, &c. 
9. Doomſday, or Domeſday Book, 


Being Signatures A. to L. or Pages 1. to 42, to be placed {juſt after the 88 Addreſs) at the beginnicg of the Wort, 


*+* The Binder is requeſted to guard with particular Care againſt the Letter pres fe:ring of in the Copper Plates, when 
beating of the Work.—The W Vork to be bound in One Volume. 
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